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Art. I. — 1 . Hippolytus and his A$r ; or, the Doctrine and 
Practice of the Church of Rome under Commqdus and Alex - 
ander Severn s : and Ancient and Modern Christianity and 
Divinity compared. By CHRISTIAN C II ARLES JosiAS 
Bunsen, D.C.L. In 4 vols. 12mo. London: 1852. 

n[^iiESE volumes* cannot fail to attract much attention from 
the public. The importance, interest, and variety of the 
subjects which their title-pages indicate, and the high cha- 
racter, reputation, and position of the author, will conspire to 
invite alike the inspection of those who amuse themselves 
with looking into the current literature of the day, and the 
attentive perusal of the careful inquirer into the* history and 
antiquities of the Christian Church. Some will be desirous 
of knowing what a statesman and a diplomatist of more than 
thirty years’ standing can have to say on the c Comparison of 
* Ancient and Modern Christianity and Divinity others will be 
curious to see how a foreigner, the distinguished representative 
of the Sovereign of a great German kingdom, shall* have 
acquitted himself in the difficult task of writing a work of such* 
extent in the English language. Both those who hold to the 
High Church party and those who belong to the Low Church 
party will be inquisitive to learn what so zealous and influential 
a member of the Evangelical Church of Germany, who for 
nearly twenty years was the King of Prussia’s minister and 
plenipotentiary at Rome, and has subsequently held the same 
responsible office for more than twelve in •Jjondon, has to 
TOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVII. B 
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say on the subject of the 4 Doctrine and Practice of the Church 
( of Home under Coinmodus and Alexander Severus while the 
Serious and earnest inquirer after the truth will be anxious to 
learn what new light one who has already gained so much repu- 
tation by his historical and critical works can throw upon our 
hitherto qfcscure information respecting so early a writer as- 
Hippolytus, and what additional knowledge he can' give us 
touching so important a period of the history of the Church as . 
the agfe Jta which he lived. It does not fall within the scope 
which we have proposed to ourselves, nor would it be suited to 
the limited space of our pages, to attempt to offer an opinion 
upon all these questions. We must. refer each of our readers to 
the volumes themselves to satisfy his own curiosity as to that 
peculiar view of the subject which may best accord with his 
own taste or feelings. We will content ourselves with pointing 
out some of the leading facts and opinions in the book which 
have struck us as being chiefly deserving of attention, and as 
mucll as possible we will allow the author to speak in his own 
words, which will afford Ahe least chance of misapprehension. 

In the earlier part of the Vst year theie appeared a work 
published under the auspices of the Delegates ol the Clarendon 
Tress, at- Oxford, bearing the title ‘ Origenis Philosophumena 
‘ give Omnium Hmresium Rcfutatio. E Codice Parisino nunc 
c primum edidit Emmanuel Miller.’ The manuscript from 
which the editor transcribed and prepared 'this work for the 
press, was one of those which had been acquired for the French 
nation, in 1842, by Mynoides Mynas, who liad been sent out 
at the expense of the government by M. Villemain, at that time 
Minister of Public Instruction, with the laudable object of 
searching among the monasteries of Greece for such inedited 
classical, os other interesting works as he could obtain; for 
the purpose of depositing them in the National Library, 
where they would be secure from the danger of being de- 
stroyed, and likewise be made accessible to the critic and 
scholar. This mission was attended with considerable success*: 
among other works which he acquired was a transcript of the 
ltmg dost fables of the elegant writer Babriusf ; a manuscript of 


» - - — 

* See 4 Rapport addresse a M. le Ministre de I’lnstruction Publique 
M?ar M. Mynoide Minas, chargd d’une mission en Orient, ’in the 4 Revue 
fc&Bibliographie Analytique.’ An. 1844, vol. v. p. 80. 

MS. of Babrius was found with several others in the con- 
vert of St. Laura, at Mount Athos, under a board covered with 
dung. The monks refused to sell it, or at least asked so high a price 
thftt Mynas made a transcript of' it, from which M. Boissonade pub- 
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the Dialectica of Galen, and the Gymnastica of Philostratus. 
The well known reputation of these classical writers very natu- 
rally directed to them at once the full attention of some 
inquiring scholars : they were immediately examined, and the 
result forthwith made known to the public. Amopg the rest of 
the manuscripts thus obtained, was one unpretending volume, of 
which Mr. E. Miller, in 1844, gave only the following brief 
account : — € Manuscrit en papier de coton, du xiv° siccle, con- 
f tenant unc refutation de toutes les heresies. Cct ouvrage d’un 
* auteur anonyme est divis6 en dix livres ; mais les trois pre- 
‘ miers manquent ainsi que la fin.’ * Subsequently he was led 
to bestow more attention upon this volume ; and finding it to 
be an authentic work of much interest and importance by a 
Christian writer of not later date than the first quarter of the 
third century ; having also ascertained that it undoubtedly com- 
prised the latter books of the same treatise as that of which 
the first book had been already published, with the title of 
<&t\oao(f>ovfJL£va, or Kcn-d n raa&v aipeaewv s\sy xps, in the editions 
of Origen, he came to the conclusion that he had then in his 
hands a considerable part of a very* important work by that 
most learned and philosophical* among all the rarly writers of 
the Christian Church. It was natural that hefnould feel the 
desire of communicating to the public his discovery of a work of 
such interest and value for the early history of Christianity. 
His proposal to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press to under- 
take the charge of the publication was met by that liberality on 
their part which they have been so often ready to show upon 
similar occasions. 

We are fully convinced with Mr. Bunsen, and with the 
author of an article in the * Ecclesiastic/ that the work is not 
the production of Origen ; but we cannot think with this latter 
writer that the Delegates, in supplying the means of publishing 
it under that title, are cither individually or collectively at> all 
pledged to the editor’s opinion, or in any way responsible for 
the arguments which he has advanced in his preface on that 
head. Mr. Miller’s talents and capacity in the Greek language 
and literature were well known to that board, and ha<J been 
favourably mentioned by Dr. Gaisford, in one of his valuable 
publications which, within the last few years, have issued front 
the Clarendon Press. They could therefore rest assured that a 


fished an edition at Paris, 1844. Several editions have appeared 
subsequently on the Continent, and one in England by Mr. Cornewull 
Lewis. 

* See * Revue de BibL Analyt.’ 
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Greek work would be creditably edited by him, and conse- 
quently they were ready to assist him in making public so large 
a portion of a hitherto almost unknown Christian treatise, who- 
ever its author may be. Mr. Bunsen has the following remarks 
on this subject : — - 

* I cannot but agree with him that it would have been better that 
the University of Oxford should not have had the appearance of 
sanctioning such a mistake as the attributing this work to Origcn. 
But I' do no‘t see how the University can fairly be made responsible 
for this false title. As to the Directors of the Clarendon Press, I 
entertain a hope, and beg to express it with sincere respect, that 
even if the venerable Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Gaisford, to whom 
ecclesiastical as well as classical philology already owes so much, 
should not feel himself moved to present us with a new edition, that 
noble institution will mot hold itself pledged to the opinion of the 
learned editor if he should persevere in that opinion. I trust they 
will be glad to become instrumental in placing a new critical edition 
soon before the public, not only of this misnamed book* but of all the 
works of Hippolytus, among which I trust will be included the “Little 
“Labyrinth” and the “Treatise on the Substance of the Universe.” 
Thus the University and *he literary world, and St. llippolytus 
himself, will receive the best satisfaction for the printing of his most 
instructive worPat the Oxford University Press under a false title/ 
( Vol. i. p. 332.) 

The book, as we have stated above, was published in that year 
which will ever be famous in the annals of the world from the 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. This circumstance 
has called forth the following observation : — 

‘ Am I not right, therefore, in saying that the publication of this 
work is congenial to the character of 1851 : by showing the good 
results of international communication and friendly co-operation ? 
The book was discovered by a Greek sent from Paris, and lias been 
most creditably edited by a French scholar, and very liberally printed 
by an English university press. The publication has been accom- 
plished by a combination of different nations, and could scarcely at 
this time have been brought about otherwise/ (Yol. i. p. 8.) 

Mr. Bunsen’s attention was first directed to this book by Mr. 
Tragedies. From him he learned that the venerable Dr. Routh 
had already perused it with much interest, and was convinced 
that it was undoubtedly a genuine work, and of very great im- 
portance for the history of the Church at the period when it 
was written. Such information was sufficient to induce Mr. 
Bunsen to procure a copy of the book without delay, and to 
study it* carefully at his earliest opportunities. 

' The four volumes now before Us are the result of that study. 
Thfc first, [containing * the Critical Enquiry,’ consists of Five 
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Letters addressed to Archdeacon Ilare. In the first of these he 
states the conclusions at which he had already arrived: — 

* First, that tlie work before us is genuine, but not by Origen. 

* Secondly , that it is the work of Ilippolytus, a person much cele- 
brated, but very little known. 

‘ Thirdly , that this celebrated Father and Martyr, Ilippolytus, 
was a presbyter of the Church of Koine, and bishop of the harbour 
of Rome, Portus , but neither an Arab, nor an Arabian bishop, as a 
Frenchman imagined lie might, and Cave said lie must have been. 

* Fourthly , that this book is full of valuable authentic extracts 
from lost writers.* (P. 10.) 

To establish these conclusions is the object of the letters to 
Archdeacon Hare. The three remaining volumes contain the 
result of much diligent inquiry respecting ‘the life and con- 
* sciousness’ of the Christian Church during that early period 
of her existence, anterior to and contemporary with the age of 
Ilippolytus, partly suggested by the perusal of this work against 
all heresies, and partly the fruit of previous research. With < 
these are very naturally connected tko writer’s own views and 
opinions upon several important subjects of Christian faith and 
practice, the convictions of long study, careful thought, and 
earnest reflection, in a mind deeply sensible of all the personal 
responsibility attached to those who cnjo} r the great and inesti- 
mable privilege of.tlie Christian light and Christian liberty of that 
Gospel which has made us free. Even those who may enter- 
tain sentiments very widely differing from his, can hardly fail, 
if they be honest, to acknowledge the earnest- and deep ‘religious 
‘ consciousness,’ to use Mr. Bunsen’s own expression, which 
pervades the whole work, although at the same time it appears 
to us very probable that many who come with the prejudices of 
their party to the perusal, may take umbrage at the strength of 
liis expressions upon occasions when his views are at variance 
with their own. Whenever it appears to him that the whole 
truth is disguised, or suppressed, or perverted, either from de- 
sign, or from blameable ignorance, he spares neither friend nor 
foe, protestant nor papist, fellow-countryman nor foreigner. 
While, on the other hand, he is - equally ready to acknowledge 
and approve all that appears to him to be true and right, evei* 
in those with whom he is generally widest at issue. As a spe- 
cimen of this, we may quote the following passage, in which he 
is referring to some of the opinions of the Tubingen School, 
respecting the late origin of the Gospel of St. John, the 
infidel and highly mischievous opinions of which school he 
upon all occasions most earnestly cymbats, as tending to destroy 
the whole of the foundations upon which our *bighest hopes arc 
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based, by reducing Christ to a mere mythical person, and the 
records of his life and death to forgeries of a later date. 

< That this Reasoning is sound the progress of our researches will 
easily prove. For even in the second stage of Gnosticism — the Gentile 
one — we find the very words of* St. John evidently alluded to, long 
before the last quarter or third of the second century, when, accord- 
ing to the most unhappy of all philological conjectures, and the most 
untrue of all historical views, the system of Strauss and Baur, that 
Gospel made its appearance as the fag end of Gnosticism. 

* In declaring myself so strongly against Baur's historical hypo- 
thesis, I think it is only fair to add that no one has done more for the 
speculative comprehension of the Gnostic systems than this eminent 
writer, of whose researches concerning that part of the history of 
philosophy those only can speak without respect who have never 
read them or who are incapable of understanding them. The facts 
now before us show that many of his acute illustrations of the very 
difficult and abstruse concluding chapters of Irenseus* first book, and 
especially his treatise on the Ophites, are wonderfully confirmed by 
• the work before us.’ (Vol. i. p. 42.) 

We ought perhaps to mention here, for the information of 
some of our riders, that one of the last publications of Baur 
has been an attack upon Mr. Bunsen’s edition of Ignatius, and 
his Loiters on Ignatius.* He does not, however, for an instant 
attempt to disprove the arguments, which go to show that four 
out of the Seven epistles mentioned by Eusebifts are forged, and 
that the Three only found in the Syriac are genuine. But rather 
to make it apparent that the same reasons which prove the four 
out of the seven to be spurious, will equally apply to the other 
three, and that all are false. It was essential for Baur to en- 
deavour to establish this, because if the Three found in the 
Syriac were allowed to be genuine and authentic, the whole of 
his arguments touching the later origin of such parts of the New 
Testament as are evidently cited or alluded to by Ignatius lhust 
at once fall to the ground. We will quote hero a passage from 
the preface to Mr. Cureton’s Ignatius, which appears to us to be 
quite conclusive on this head. Archdeacon Churton has how- 
ever chosen to ignore Ihis in his preface to a new edition of 
Pearson’s Yindicim, and been willing rather to call in the aid of 
{he infidel Baur to support a tottering cause, which must neces- 
sarily be injurious to that Church which he seeks to uphold, in 
at least as great a degree as it recedes from the truth, which un- 
prejudiced and candid research can alone support. Mr. Cureton’s 
. , A fue. _______ 

V * " t 

r * *Die Ignatianischen IJriefe und ihr neuester Kritiker. Eine 
meitschrift gegen Herrn Bunsen. 8vo. Tubingen, 1848. 
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•words are as follows : — 4 There is another and, in my opinion, a 
4 still more important aspect in which this subject may be viewed. 

* In late years several attacks have been made upon the very 
4 charters of our holy faith, even upon the inspired books of the 
4 Apostles themselves, which the evidence afforded# by Ignatius 
4 was in a great measure sufficient to refute, but which could not 
4 be successfully urged so long as the great admixture of spurious 
4 matter rendered the whole authority of the epistles attributed to 
4 him doubtful. I mean the citations and evident allusions to 
4 certain books qf the New Testament which arc still found in 
4 the genuine epistles ; and which, therefore, indubitably prove 
4 those books to have been written before Ignatius suffered, and 
4 not many years later, as the theories of a certain class of 
4 German critics have endeavoured to establish. This is not the 
4 place for me to make further mention of this matter ; nor should 
4 I have deemed it requisite now to .allude to it at all, had not 
4 Baur, being aware that if the three Epistles of the Syriac Re- 
4 ccnsion were received as genuine, the grounds of his hypothesis 
4 must fail, felt it therefore to be necessary for him to endeavour 
4 to prove that they also are.spuri5us in an answer to the 
4 Chevalier Bunsen, who had appLied the evidence afforded by 
4 Ignatius to refute some of the dangerous theories of the 
4 Tubingen school of theology. Baur’s main argument is based 
4 upon the assertion that these three epistles, even in their pre- 
4 sent form, are s6 like the rest, that they must all have come 
4 from the same hand. There cannot be a more complete refu- 
4 tation of this imagined, than that which I had already supplied 
4 in my Introduction, before 1 had any knowledge whatever of 
4 Baur’s assertion. I have there shown that a marked difference, 

4 as to matter and manner, between the Three epistles in their 

* present form, and the rest, was seen and pointed out by the 
4 ablest critics on the Ignatian question nearly two, centuries 
4 before the Syrian Version was discovered, and proved the 
4 depth of their discernment, and the justice and propriety of 
4 their observation.’ ( See Preface to Corpus Ignatianum , p. xvi. 
and Introduction, p. liii.) 

As the inquiry respecting the Ignatian forgeries bea^s very 
closely upon several matters discussed in these volumes before 
us, and is upon more than one or two occasions referred to, ft 
may jSerhaps be convenient, before we proceed, to introduce here 
what Mr. Bunsen has to say in reply to Archdeacon Churton’s 
strictures, who, as Mr. Bunsen quaintly observes, is one of 
those 4 who have set their hearts upon proving, by Pearson’s 
4 arguments, that a text with which that prelate was un- 
4 acquainted, and which was not brought to light till nearly two 
4 centuries after his death, is not genuine.’ • 
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* I shall conclude this preface by saying a few words respecting the# 
uncalled for aggressive spirit in which the editor of a reprint of 
Pearson’s “ Vindiciae,” Archdeacon Churton, has attempted to handle 
this question. Mr. Churton displays in his Introduction a classical 
Latin style, which in other times perhaps would have stood in the 
place of critical argument ; and he employs a facetious manner well 
suiting a retreat from a lost cause. As a specimen I shall only allude 
to the advantage which he takes of a manifest misprint in order to 
throw ridicule on an argument which he does not even attempt to 
refute. Pearson had not disdained to supply the want of any solid 
testimony for the Greek text of Ignatius before Eusebius by some con- 
jectures which, as he says, pleased him very much. One of these is, 
that Theophilus, who was a successor of Ignatius, towards the end of 
the second century, had alluded to the celebrated passage in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (c. xix.). The testimony would he very 
important if it had afty existence (and indeed would apply with far 
greater force to the Syriac than the Greek text) ; hut it rests upon 
the incredible assumption of the genuineness of a commentary upon 
St. Matthew, bearing the name of Theophilus, under whose name 
there existed indeed, necording to Jerome, a commentary on the 
Gospel. Now 1 had said tjjat no honest critic could doubt (nor is 
there any one who maintains a contrary opinion) that .the commen- 
tary preserved to us is a later imposture not even Worthy of the 
younger Theophilus of the end of the fourth century. Bishop Fell 
and the Hamburg editor of Theophilus (1 724) have, indeed, made it 
quite impossible to entertain such an opinion: hut the point was 
already established in Pearson’s time. ITow then could Pearson 
indulge in such a conjecture ? This (and nothing* else) I had said in 
a note (p. 239.), with the remark that I merely mentioned the cir- 
cumstance in order to justify my not having named that Father 
among the testimonies of the second century. By an oversight the » 
page (printed on the other side of the German Ocean) exhibits, in- 
stead of “ Theophilus the Elder,” the words “ Ilippolytus the Elder.” 
Now what does Mr. Churton do ? lie calls upon me emphatically to 
show him where Pearson quotes Ilippolytus as an evid**ncc. He might 
have known (and doubtless did know) that Theophilus was meajjt. 
My referring to Jerome’s words allowed no doubt that I alluded to 
Pearsori*s argument respecting Theophilus. But he thought it good 
athuse his readers by so cheap a joke. I do not blame him for 
* that ; it is a matter of taste : but I do wonder bow the author of an 
edition of the “ Vindicia3,” with a preface and notes, which are to be 
4t ad modernum controversial statum accommodata,” could have omitted 
commenting upon Pearson’s conjecture, and in particular upon the 
note which proves that he knew very well that the whole conjecture 
had no foundation whatever. In that note Pearson mentions the 
doubts of Tfllemont and other learned critics respecting the com- 
mentary which impudently bears the name of Theophilus ; and he 
ad<3£ : “ Non tamen negandum cst, scriptorem, quisquis fuerit, longe 
**> Theophilo et Hieronymo juniorem, scripta priorum patrum excerp- 
** fib&e. et Theophili fortafcse inter alios.” Thus Pearson himself. 
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whose quotation is to make Theopliilus an evidence, admitted that 
the author of a commentary quoted by him as evidence of the second 
century, was not Theophilus, and was later even than Jerome. As 
such reasoning seems incredible, I will give the very words of Jerome. 
He says : “ Martyr Ignatius etiam quartam adfcidit cahsam, cur a 
“ desponsata conceptus sit (Jesus), ut partus, inquiens, ejus celaretur 
“ diabolo, dum eum putat non do virgine, sed de uxore generatum.” 
These words prove nothing more than that Jerome knew that cele- 
brated passage of Ignatius’ Epistle to the Ephesians which the Syriac 
text acknowledges, and which Origen quotes. Jerome, I am afraid, 
had himself never read the epistles of Ignatius ; indeed Cureton has 
made this more than probable in his 44 Corpus Ignatianum” (p. lxvii.). 
It is, therefore, a felicitous assumption that he had transcribed this 
observation from an earlier commentator: but this probably was 
Origen, whose commentaries on the Gospel Jerome had translated. 
At least this commentary we know, and it contains the passage ; 
whereas of Theophilus’ commentary we know nothing. Cotelerius’ 
opinion, therefore, that Jerome copied that remark out of Origen, 
is the only reasonable one; to refer it to Theopliilus the Elder, 
because the remark is found in the commentary of an author whom 
Pearson himself allows to have been later ihan even Jerome, merely 
because that late writer might have read Tlieophilup, and Theophilus 
might have said such a thing, is unworthy of a serious critic. If 
Mr. Churton thinks differently, I am ready to give him the whole 
benefit of the argument ; only, if he attacks my remark upon Pear- 
son’s proceeding, he must not elude the discussion by availing liimself 
of a misprint.* (Vol. iv. Preface, p. xx.) 

Those who take an interest in the Ignatian question will do 
well to read Mr. Bunsen’s observations touching the Armenian 
version in the earlier part of the same preface. They are too 
long for us to insert here. But we cannot omit quoting his 
words respecting the opinion in Germany as to this question, 
which Mr. Churton, we would hope not further designedly than 
from the bias of prejudice, has very grossly misstated. 

‘ Nor can I allow the learned editor to misrepresent to English 
readers the state of critical optnion in Germany respecting the relation 
which the Syriac text bears to the Greek. Mr. Churton is welcome 
to the obtuse argument of a reviewer who triumphantly observes 
that Baur has not been convinced by my arguments, but thinks* the* 
Syriac text as little authentic as the Greek. It is, indeed, very 
natural that he should ; for he believes the Gospel of St. John, alluded 
to evidently in our Epistles, to have been written about seventy years 
after the death oflgnatius. But when Mr. Churton says that Neander, 
in the latter part of his life, gave up the Syriac text, it is first neces- 
sary to state that this great historian (whom Mr. Churton calls “ vir 
“ in antiquitate ecclesiastica satis spectatus”) never admitted the 
Pearsonian text, and doubted in particular .all that relates in tha 
Seven Letters to the history of Ignatius’ death and journey, on which 
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the whole structure of these letters is built. Now his last published 
words on the subject are in a note to his new edition, of the History 
of the Christian Church (vol. i. p. 1140.) of the year 1843, and there- 
fore anterior to Cureton’s discovery. But it appears from his own 
and other correspondence, which lies before me, that Neander could 
not quite make up his mind os to the genuineness of the Syriac epistles, 
although he did not think them by any means so objectionable as 
the Greek text. Mr. C liurton has, therefore, no right to quote him 
on the question at issue, which is this : Whether the Syriac manu- 
script be an extract from a genuine text, or an earlier one ? As to 
the other German critics, not one believes the Pearsonian text to be 
authentic, with the exception of some Romanist writers (of whom 
only the Rev. Dr. Hefcle merits even a mention), and perhaps of 
Prof. Petermann, the Armenian scholar and meritorious editor of 
the text and all its various readings. But the difference in the 
opinions of the German critics who have treated that subject, from 
Baur to Thiersch, is simply, that some believe with me that the 
Syriac text has preserved the genuine writings of Ignatius ; whereas 
others think that even in this briefer form we have not the writings 
of Ignatius, but a work of fiction. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the philologies proof's of the authenticity of the Syriac 
text, most imperfectly known to those who entertained doubts on 
this subject, have been very much strengthened subsequently by the 
manuscripts recently discovered, all exhibiting the same text, and 
proving it to have been, at all events, not the product of an obscure 
extracting monk, but the acknowledged text of the early Syrian 
Church. Now this Church, which is that of Antioch and of Ignatius, 
has in other cases preserved the purer text, in opposition to Byzan- 
tine and Armenian corruptions and interpolations. When, therefore, 
the editor of Pearson asserts that the present state of critical opinion 
in Germany is best represented by what Mone, a Romanist writer 
on medieval antiquities, whom Mr. Churton quotes as the author of 
“ a distinguished Treatise on Liturgies,” has asserted, I beg first* to 
refer the rqpder to the fourth chapter of the “ Reliquins Liturgicse,” 
which treats on the Gallican Liturgy, that he may judge himself 
of the authority of this ultramontane antiquarian. As to the asser- 
tion that fhe result of modern criticism has been an entire con- 
firmation of the authority of the Seven Epistles, it is difficult to 
decide which is more astonishing, that Mr. Mone should pronounce a 
statement so notoriously contradicted by the facts, or that the English, 
editor of the “ Viodicice” should bring before the public this insig- 
nificant, and in every respect unwarranted, ridiculous assertion, as 
representing the opinion of the critics of Germany/ (P. xxv.) 

We will quote two more passages on the Ignatian question, 
and then return from this digression. In the second volume 
Mr. Bunsen has endeavoured, by the mere application of critical 
analysis from such resources as were within his reach, to separate 
the later additions fcoiq the Apostolic Constitutions, and to 
restore them to their "more ancient and genuine form. That he 
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has been successful in his attempt has been proved by the dis- 
covery of a Syriac MS., which confirms the conclusions at which 
he had arrived; showing that in this case, as in the Epistles of 
Ignatius, the more ancient and genuine foriq| of th$ Apostolic 
Constitutions had been adopted in the Syrian churches before 
they were amplified by interpolations in the Greek, and that 
they have been providentially preserved and brought to light in 
our day. He is giving an account of Bickell’s i Geschichte des 
c Kirclienrechts :* — 

‘ But the greatest treasure is (pp. 148 — 159.) the account of the 
Syrian MS. in the national library at Paris. This collection, ex- 
amined by Dr. Zenker, bears the title Aidao-KaXia rCtv a7rooro\a/r, and 
exhibits in twenty-six chapters the original tex$ of those first six 
books of the Apostolical Constitutions. Bickell considers them as 
extracts; but how then can one explain that on the whole they leave 
out exactly what I have in the second volume (printed last year) 
shown to be interpolations ? 9 (Vol.iii. p. 176.) 

And again : * — . 

* I have shown the prevalence of an early systematic corruption of 
the ancient texts in the East by the Byzantines; exactly as such a 
fraud was practised later by the Romanists in the West. I have in 
particular shown that the text of the first six books of the Apostolic 
Constitutions exhibits corruptions and interpolations perfectly similar 
to those which, even in Eusebius* time, had made a sad twaddler out 
of that most energetic and original Martyr and Father, Ignatius, and 
a legend out of his true history. Curiously enough, the most striking 
instance is here also found in a Syriac text. That separation of the 
original contents of the first six books of the Constitutions from the 
later interpolations, which I had endeavoured to ; establish by the 
mere application of sound critical principles, is confirmed by a Syriac 
manuscript at Paris.’ (Vol. iv. Preface , p. iv.) 

But to return from this digression on the Ignatian question, 
which, indeed, is closely connected in many points with the 
subjects before us, and to •which, perhaps, we are bound to 
allude, because both Mr. Churton’s assertions and those of a 
writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review 9 go to impugn our own argu- 
ments which we have previously advanced on this matter.*- Mr. * 
Bunsen, as we have already observed, neglects no suitable occar 
sion throughout his work of exposing the unhistorical, unphilo- 
sophical, and unchristian views of those among the German 
critics who belong to the Tubingen school. Neither does he 
attempt to conceal the love of the ideal rather than the real, 
and of the speculative rather than the practical, which is a cha- 


* No. clxxxi. p. 155. 
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racteristic defect in the writings of many of his own countrymen. 
Thus, on one occasion, we find him not hesitating to declare 
* That reality has no charm for the Germans.’ (Vol. ii. p. 228.) 
And again.: — 

< As to the research of the Protestant critical school in Germany, 
the criticism, upon these Constitutions is undoubtedly it9 weakest 
part, and -very naturally so. What they know how to handle best is 
thought, the ideal part of history : what is farthest from their grasp 
is reality. What the Apostolical Constitutions contain of valuable is 
only reality : the speculative or ideal part of them is entirely insig- 
nificant. Thus alone can it be explained, :that Neander has scarcely 
made any use of the treasures contained in the Constitutions : and 
that whereas the tedious novel of the Clementine fictions has been 
made the subject fif very deep (although, I am afraid, equally pre- 
mature) researches (by Schlieinann, llilgenfeld, Ritsehl, and others), 
the Constitutions have neither been reprinted nor commented upon.' 
(Vol. ii. p. 239.) 

While, however, the author of the volumes before us neither 
glosses over the dcfcctslnor conceals the failings of his country- 
men ; he is also ready to stand up as a champion in their defence 
against those who are too forward to condemn all for the faults 
of some, and to deny, and attempt to ignore, the abundance 
that is good, because there is sometimes mixed up with it a 
little that is evil. We can ourselves speak, from our own ex- 
perience, to the fact, that German criticism and German research 
upon all subjects connected with theology are generally most 
censured and most reviled by those who are the least acquainted 
with them. We believe that the indiscriminate condemnation 
of almost all works of theological research in Germany by some 
professors and tutors in our universities, and perhaps, indeed, 
by some of the Bishops of our Church, who are unable to read 
a line of the original writings, and condemn only from hearsay 
or second-hand information, is not only highly unjust, but, in 
this country, has been, and is, injurious to the canse of im- 
partial research, by which alone truth can be elucidated and 
f upheld. The earnest cautions given by these, no doubt with 
the'best intentions, but too often in ignorance, have deterred the 
young student from making use of those aids which long and 
diligent inquiry had already prepared to his hand. lie lias been 
thus compelled to search for himself, with the danger of being 
mistaken or misled, when the discovery had been already made, 
a»a been compelled to wade or swim through the river with all 
the risks of quicksands or currents, when there was a bridge 
already constructed, aver which he might have easily and quickly 
passed. It has thus often happened that the love of inquiry 
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and research has been speedily quenched in an ardent and active 
mind ; the thoughts and aspirations after knowledge and holiness 
have been turned' in another direction ; and to this we arc sure 
wc are right in attributing the cause why several of the intel- 
lectual and once promising young men in our universities, instead 
of being now a light and an ornament in our own Church, 
have deserted it, and are sunk in the bigotry of Romish super- 
stition, whose interest it is to extinguish the torch of critical 
and historical research, because its errors and its vices would 
necessarily be exposed by it. But wc will let Mr. Bunsen 
speak for himself on this head ; and, although the extract be long, 
v, e are convinced that it merits the candid and attentive perusal 
of all our readers. 

‘ If J have not entirely failed in my efforts to elicit truth out of 
the rec-( ds of thought and out of the annals of history, which are now 
opened to us for the first time, I owe it to the resources of thought 
and learning which 1 have found in the standard works of modem 
German divinity and philology, and which I have endeavoured to 
apply to this subject. Deeply impressed as*I am with my unworthi- 
ness tS represent either, I still trust Jo have, by this process, and by 
the very important contents of the newly discovered book, sufficiently 
shown the real nature and the superiority of the German method 
of inquiry, and the satisfactory results already obtained. Now, if 
this be the case, I believe also that I have enabled every thinking 
reader to judge for hjmself, whether there be much wisdom in ig- 
noring, and whether there be not great injustice and presumption in 
calumniating the Evangelical Churches of Germany, and in vilifying 
Germany and German divinity. I frankly own, that I have con- 
sidered it my duty to avail myself of a subject entirely new and fresh, 
and bedonging to the neutral domain of ancient ecclesiastical history, 
and of a problem which is placed at the same time before all Chris- 
tian nations, in order to test the real result and worth of what each 
of them lias hitherto done in that field of thought and research. The 
proofs which I have given of what has been achieved already, in this 
respect, by the critical and historical school of Germany, will, I trust, 
at all events rescue, in the eyes of intelligent and fair judges, from 
unqualified and unworthy insinuations and suspicions, a nation and a 
Church from which not only the fathers of the English Church re- 
ceived the Reformation, but which in the last hundred years, hive * 
shown a self-sacrificing zeal for Christian truth and doctrine, and 
fought (alas ! only too long single-handed) the good fight for intel- 
lectual and spiritual Christianity, against the overwhelming indif- 
ference of this sceptical and materialistic age. Thus much every 
one may easily know, and ought to have learned, if he pronounce 
upon German theology ; that so arduous a task has not been under- 
taken by the noblest and purest minds of a great, although religiously 
divided and politically torn nation, out of levUy, or for the purposes 
of showing ingenuity and learning, much ‘less* out of Jjatred agaiast 
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Christianity, and that it has net been supported, and in its principle 
accepted, by the people at large, out of infidelity and irreligion. The 
revilers of German divinity might also know, and ought to appre- 
ciate, the fact, that the defects and dangers of German Church-life 
are chiefly •attributable to the political, misfortunes and sufferings of 
Germany, not to the individual or national want of religious spirit. 
The history of nearly a century proves that this attempt to place 
Christianity upon a more solid and really tenable basis has been 
undertaken out of the courageous love of truth, and that it has been 
carried out with sacrifices greater than any class of individuals or any 
nation ever made to that holy belief, that there must be truth in 
history as well as in reason and conscience, and that this truth exists 
in Christ and in Christianity. And this faith is so general, and has ever 
been so powerful in my Fatherland, that I boldly appeal to the impar- 
tial judgment of tlje world and to the infallible verdict of history, in 
speaking out my conviction, that there exists at present in no country 
so much inward, true, sincere, religious feeling and faith in Christ 
and Christianity, and so much hope for a better future as to religion, 
as in Germany, and in Protestant Germany in particular. Liberty 
is inseparable from abuse, and therefore from scandal : the political 
history of the politically 'freest nation in the world is the best proof 
of that. But men and Christians ought not to be frightened, oy such 
abuse and such scandal, into a betrayal of the sacred cause of liberty 
or of truth. 

i I have spoken, and I speak freely on this subject First of all, I 
do so as a Christian, who feels, and has long time felt the critical state 
of Christianity, in this distracted and yet nobly struggling age. I have 
further done so as a son of my Fatherland, who feels bound to vindi- 
cate the honour of his country among a nation lie respects. I, lastly, 
have done so as a grateful guest of England. I have wished to vindi- 
cate before Germany and the continent the character of the great 
body of English Protestants, as not being a party to those absurd and 
malicious calumnies. I know, from an experience which is deeply en- 
graved in my inmost heart, the spirit of fairness and justice which 
distinguishes the nation among whom I have now lived almost twelve 
years. The slanderers and revilers of German religion and divinity 
do not speak the voice of the Protestant clergy, much less of the 
Christian people of England. The attacks upon Germany issue from 
two parties. One of them is an extreme fraction of the evangelical 
class in the Church of England and in some dissenting bodies : a frac- 
tion which, unconscious of its origin, has become first indifferent, then 
hostile, to every free thought and to all critical learning. This, how- 
ever, is owing to accidental, and I hope transitory, circumstances ; and 
especially to that unfortunate isolation from the religious life of the 
rest of the world, and of Germany in particular, in which English 
Protestants have lived these last two hundred years, with the single 
exception of John Wesley. But, principally and systematically these 
attacks upon Germany come from a party which either has joined or 
nought, if consistent, tQ join the Church of Rome; a party in which, 
whatever the^individual earnestness and personal piety of many of its 
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members may be, all Christian ideas are absorbed by sacerdotal for- 
malism unsupported by corresponding doctrine, and by catholic hier- 
archical pretensions unfounded in themselves, and placed in flagrant 
contradiction with the records of the Church of England, as well as 
with the feelings of the people. Those who once were their leaders 
now preach that historical Christianity must be given up as a fable, if 
an infallible authority be not acknowledged declaring it to be true. All 
these are necessarily the bitter enemies and detractors of German 
divinity, which makes inward religion, and not the form of Church 
government, the principal object, and which establishes its history upon 
a rational basis, according to the general rules of evidence. The lead- 
ing men of that school know full well why they revile German Pro- 
testantism and German philosophy and doctrine. They. know instinc- 
tively that their efforts to restore exclusive sacerdotal authority upon 
a system of superstition, delusion, and ignorance will be vain, as long 
as there exists a nation, bent above all things, upon conscientious 
investigation of Christian truth, both by free thought and by un- 
shackled research ; a nation which of all tyrannies hates none more 
than that of priestcraft, and of all liberties loves none so well and so . 

uncompromisingly as that of the intellect. But the Christian public 
in England is not represented by that prjrty. That great body is 
neither unwilling to extend the hand of brotherhood to the Evangelic 
Churches of the continent, nor ashamed of the name of Protestants. 

Nor do I think that history will acknowledge as legitimate the autho- 
rity of these men to lay down the law in divinity and in religion. I 
at least do not see how such an authority can be founded upon any 
thing which they have achieved in Christian research or thought, or in 
the learned interpretation of Scripture, or in the field of missionary 
labour, or in other great national works, or, finally, in the free domain 
of science and literature. I do not believe, therefore, that by their 
achievements they have acquired such titles as are^alid and available 
in the common conscience of mankind, to brand, by indiscriminate con- 
demnation, as infidel rationalism the whole theology of Germany, and 
to vilify the most learned and profound Church of Christendom in the 
present day ; unless they mean to claim as their titles the irrationality 
of their own system, and that absence of charity in which they 
glory when speaking of the Protestant divines of Germany and of 
the Protestant Churches of the continent. (VoL i. Pref. p. xvi.) 

But to come to the question of the authorship of the ' Trea- 
c tise against all Heresies.’ There is no evidence afforded* 
by quotations froip any ecclesiastical writer that Origen ever 
wrote a work with the title Kara 7raowy aipiaeav shsyxps. 

That the first of the ten books of this work, which was origi- 
nally edited by Gronovius, in the * Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
* Graecarum,’ tom. x. p. 257., was falsely ascribed to Origen, is 
plainly proved, as Huet*, and after him Delarue f, have shown, 

* Origeniann, lib. iii. appendix • 

f Origenia Opera, edit. Benedict, tofli. i. p. 872. 

-«*7SIS Aw. 
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by the fact that the author, almost at the commencement, speaks 
of himself in such tenpeas to leave no doubt of his having held 
the office, of a Bishop in the Church, which was a dignity, as it 
is very well known, that Origen never attained to. This treatise, 
therefore, aflthough printed in the Benedictine edition of Origen’a 
works, has been very properly included among the ■ c Opera 
c Supposita.* There are, however, several passages in the 
later books of this work now published for the first time 
by Mr. Miller, which could, under no circumstances, apply to 
Origen. It is, indeed, true that Origen visited Rome during 
the period that Zephyrinus was Bishop of that city; but Euse- 
bius, who gives us this account, informs us that he only re- 
mained there a short time, and then returned to Alexandria: 
SvSa ov tto\v BLafptyccs ETraveiaiv els rrjv ’A Xe^dvSpEtav.* But 
the author of this Treatise speaks of himself as having often 
withstood and contended against both Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
who favoured the heresy of Noetus, and having forced them, 
although unwillingly, to acknowledge the truth.f He declares 
that Sabellius, when adynonished by himself and others, did not 
show any obdurateness, but that when he was alone with Cal- 
listus (who had then succeeded Zephyrinus as Bishop of Rome) 
he was stirred up by him.t He mentions the circumstance of 
Callistus having a personal fear of him.§ And he also epeaks of 
himself being officially concerned in expelling some persons from 
the Roman Church. || On this last fact Mr. Bunsen observes: 
‘ Now only the decree of the Presbytery of the Roman Church 
* * could expel from its communion, and none but a member of 
* the Roman Church could speak thus.’IT There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the author of the ‘ Refutation of all Heresies,’ 
who speaks in such terms of himself, could not be Origen, who 
only visited Rome for a short time when Zephyrinus was bishop. 


* Eccl. Hist, book vi. c. 15. # 

t B. ix. 7. p. 279. X 1X * IB p. 285. 

§ ix. 12. p. 289. || P. 289. 

* In the treatise against the heresy of Noetus, Hippolytus states 
that the presbyters (oZ paxapioL irpecrfivTepoi) summoned Noetus before 
their Church and questioned him as to his tenera, and ultimately ex- 
pelled him from the Church. See Dr. Routh’s Opuscula, vol. i. p. 46. 
On this passage the venerable President has given the following note : 

* Fortasse hi fuerunt episcopi cum presbyteris juncti ; etenim ostendi 

* ftptiotans ad locum, presbyterorum nomine interdum appellatos fuisse 
*i6pascopos ab auctoribus saeculo existente secundo, qui ipsi inter 

C *episcopos ac presbyteros alibi aperte distinguere solent.’ ( Ibid . 

$.78;) ’ 
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and before the elevation of CaUistus r and , who ‘bad no offidal 
connexion whatever, with the Homan Church. - * * 

Again, the style of this work shows that it Oannot be by 
Oi%en, which, we think, will be quite evident to eVery*one who 
will be at the trouble to make the comparison. But lest our 
readers, should think that we may be prejudiced in advancing 
this statement, we will adduce evidence to this effect, of at least 
fourteen hundred years standing, from one of the most learned 
writers of his time. Now it is plain from the statement of 
Photius (xlviii.) that the author of the treatise called A afivpivOos, 
is also the author of the work JJspl ri Jr rov iravros ov<ria$ 9 
wk|ch work the writer of the ‘ Treatise against all Heresies* 
refers to as his own. (P. 334.) It is evident, therefore, that all 
the three are by the same hand. Now Theodoretus having had 
occasion to mention that the c Labyrinth ’ was attributed by 
some to Origen, declares that the difference of the style is of 
itself sufficient to refute that assertion: /card rf}? tovtcjv alpi- 
cecos 6 afJUKpbs <ruvsjpd(j)7j A afivpivOos, ov twes 'flpvyevovs vtto- 
Xap.j3dvovaL irol^fia, aK\ 6 ^apa/CTi]? • sXiy%EL tovs \eyovras. 

( Hcrrct . Fab* lib. ii. c. v.) • 

The same facts which prove that Origen could not have 
written this work also prove that the author of it must have 
been a bishop, and at the same time intimately connected with 
the affairs of the Church of Home, and well acquainted, and 
frequently and officially brought into contact, with Zephyrinus 
and his successor Callistus. If, therefore, we can find in the 
history of the Church at that period a person to whom this 
description will apply, and to whom also such a work as that 
now before us has been attributed by competent testimony, we 
shall doubtless have arrived at the solution of the question. 
Who is the author of the work now under our consideration ? 

Mr. Burden writes thus : — 

4 Even they who know no inore of the primitive ecclesiastical polity, 
than what they may have learned from Bingham or Mosheim must 
be aware, that the six bishops of the towns and districts in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Rome, formed, even in the second century, part, 
of what was then called the Church of Rome. They were integral 
portions of her presbytery, and took part in the election of her bishop,, 
and in the important functions of ecclesiastical discipline and admi- 
nistration, One of those suburban bishops was the bishop of Portus, 
the hew harbour of the, Tiber, opposite to Ostia, formed by Trajan. 
Hippolytus, in almost all the ancient accounts respecting liim, bears 
the title of Episcopus'Porthensis ; and wc shall see later that there 
ngVer Was ahy other tradition about Jum. I will only say here, that 
his celebrated statue in the Vatican library, found in the year 1551? 
in the very ancient cemetery near Rome, ‘described (about the year 
* VOL, XCVII. NO. CXCVII. O ? 
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400) by Presenting at the place of the banal, of Hippolytus, the 
bishop of Partus, near Qsfcia, is sufficient to prove him to have been 
that bishop ; fqrhse is represented sitting on the episoopalchair or 
cathedra, and th^Pasqhal cycle, inscribed on the chair is a western 
Roman one* (P r J3L) ... . 

. 4 Eusebius, speaking of Hippolytus, the celebrated author of the 
“ Chronological Annals," which go down to the first year of Alex- 
ander Severus (222), and of the * Paschal Cycle,” which begins from 
the first year of that reign, mentions kiaaongstSiis work* that** Against 
u aH the Heresies.” Jerome does the same, which must be considered 
ia this ease as an independent testimony ; for he gives the titles of some 
works not mentioned by Eusebius. Epiphanius (Haer. xL c. 33.) cites 
the name of Hippolytus with those of Clemens of Alexandria and of 
Irepmus, as the principal authors who had refuted the Valenti nian 
heresies, the treatise on which occupies so prominent apart in the book 
before us. 

‘Finally, the Letter of Peter bishop of Alexandria (who suffered 
martyrdom in 311), on the Paschal time, — a letter the authenticity of 
which, doubted even by Routh (Rel. Sac. iv.), is now proved by Mai’s 
discoveries, —quotes a passage from the Work of Hippolytus, the wit- 
ness of the truth, the bishop of Portus near Rome, “ Against all 
** the Heresies/’ about the heresy of the Quartodecimani ; and I shall 
prove that this passage must have existed in our work, but that our 
.present text gives us only an extract in this as in several other 
places.’ (P. 15.) 

These facts put together meet the condition whioh we have 
stated above, and appear to us to carry with themselves con- 
vincing proof that Hippolytus, who was Bishop of Portus, a 
member of the Roman Synod, a contemporary with Zephyrinus 
and Calhstus, to whom such a book has been attributed by 
several competent witnesses, can alone be the author of the 
work before us* 

But there are other facts to prove this still more strongly. 
Fhotius has the following passage in hie * Bibliotheca’ (c. exxi.) : 

* — ‘ A little book of Hippolytus was read. Hippolytus was a 
4 disciple of Irenseus. It is a treatise on Thirty-two Heresies , 

4 beginning with the Dositheans and going down to /Noetus and 

* the Noetians. He says that JrensBus entered into a refutation 
* * of them in his lectures, and that be (Hippolytus) made a 

# synopsis of these, and thus composed hie bode/ Mr. Bunsen 
has mown that the work under our consideration confutes 
thirty-two heresies, and that there are several passages ~’in it 

Irenaeus; and, further, that the author of the vjork 
mentions the use which, he has of theBiahqp of 
/jppfya* writing*. #here can be no reasonable therefore, 
Wtertained but tbat 4 this work, whtehwa ptm ha ve, ie the one 
mentioned by Fhotius, tod; that ia hiaday it was aamibed to 
Hippolytus* ' .•? * r**-* ■ 
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Again, Tbeodoretue # says that Hippolytus, Bishop Had Martyr, 
was one of those writers who held that Nicolaus, one of the 
seven deacons mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles {c. vi* o«), 
was the originator of the heresy of the Nieolaitans. And 
Schulze, in a note upon’ this passage, expresses his opinion 
that this statement of Hippolytus would be found in" the 
Treatise against thirty-two heresies mentioned by PbofcisU£.f 
Now the author of this work before us states this very thing. 
TloXXrjs Ss avr&v ovoTa<r$a>s kcuc&v curios yeyevipai NucoXaos, 
sits r&v brrd els Suucoviav into roiv auverohxov KaraoraOsls, &s 
awards rrjs tear ev&elav SiS aatcaklas, iSiSaafcev d&uKpopiw / 
/Slav re /cal «yw£erea>s, ov rovs pa&rpds svv/Spi^oiras to ayiov irveBpa 
Sid rrjs 'Aira/eaXvyp'Stos ’Iwawjy vX*YX e iropPevovra# zeal elS&Xo- 
Ovra eoOlovras. (P. 258.) A comparison also of several pas- 
sages in Theodoretus, with others touching the same matters in 
the ‘ Refutation of all Heresies,’ shows that he must have made 
use of this in compiling his own work on Heresies : the con- 
clusion, therefore, is obvious, that he knew this book to have 
been written by Hippolytus. GrobasusJ also mentions this 
statement of Hippolytus relative .to Nicolaus the Deacon. 

We have already seen that Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, in 
a quotation from him, preserved in the Introduction to the 
* Chronicon Paechale,’ speaks of a c Treatise against all Heresies’ 
by Hippolytus, and cites a passage from that book. This pas- 
sage, although nothin the precise words, is also found in ‘the 
work under our consideration. {Sec Bunsen , vol. i. p, 107.) 

Moreover, the author of this * Treatise against all Heresies,’ 
mentions, as we have remarked above, another work of his 
own, called Ilepl rrjs rov iravros ovalas. (P.334.) There exists 
a portion of a Homily, first published by Heeschelius as a work 
falsely attributed to Josephus §, and afterwards printed by Le 
Moyne ||, and subsequently by Fabricius, in his edition of Hjp- 
polytus.(voL i. p. 220—222.), with this inscription: Ipu arylov 
linroXvTov he rov irpbs "fiXXTjvas Xoyov rov brvyeypa/i/jJvov 
/card TlXarmta w epl rrjs rov rravros air las* This is evidently 
the same treatise as that on the statue of Hippplytus, entitled 
zeal irpos YlX&rwva, r) /cal irepl rov iravros. • If 
there- could be any doubt as to the identity of this work, the fol- 
lowing passage from Photius (c. 48.) is surely sufficient to 


* H«ret, Fah. lib. iii. c. 1.. 

t ‘Libellue Ifte videtur partem Operis contra Haereses 82 coostita- 
4 isse, cui ex I rehsBO quasdam admixta fuisse teatatur. Photius, Cod. 121 ’ 
1 See Phtftitis, fSod. ccxxxii. # 

€ In-the notes to Photvu a, edit 1863, £. 9. . 

'J In Yaria Sacra, vol. i- p. 53. 
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remove it : — *• IIspl toO TravTqp, 8 iv aXKois aviyvcov eirvypafyo” 
jjspiTfo rdv*fravr6s air lets, iv aWots Si, Uspl to3 
ttkvrtos ovmat, $ It is true , that Photius attributes this book to 
Caius, because it. was plain, from the author's own words, that 
he was the name person as had written the ‘ Labyrinth’ (which, 
indeed, is also bjr Hippolytus), although, as he states, in con- 
sequence of its having been left incomplete, some had ascribed 
it to Josephus, some to Justyn Martyr, and others to Ireuseus. 
He did not know * who its author was. We may, however, 
safety 'take his account as to the identity of the book, and that 
of the inscription oir the statue for its authorship. 

1 It would not be difficult to adduce many other arguments* all 
tending to the same end. Mr. Bunsen has compared and shown 
fne similarity of various passages from th’e well-known works of 
Hippoly tus with others from this treatise, and we ourselves have 
compared several others, winch all lead to the same conclusion. 
We believe, however, that enough has been advanced to satisfy 
any' candid inquirer that the book before us could have been 
written by no other person than Hippolytus, bishop of Portus 
and martyr. Professor* Jacob,!, in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fur 

* Christliche Wissenschaft und Christliches Leben,’ expresses 
his opinion that Hippolytus is the author of the f Treatise 
4 against all Heresies ; ’ and Dr. Duncker, in the c Gottingcr 

* Gelebrte Anzeigen,’ pronounces that the author is Hippolytus, 
and promises to prove his assertion in a new edition of this work 
on Heresies, which he is now engaged in preparing. Both these 
learned men have come to their conclusion without having any 
knowledge of Mr. Bunsen’s researches, which, however, had been 
printed some time before, although not published. Dr. Lom- 
natzch, the editor of Origen’s works, in a private letter to Mr. 
Bunsen, has stated his conviction, that the work cannot have 
been written by Origen, and his belief that it is from the pen of 
Hippolytus* Thiersch also has arrived at the same conetftsion. 

The first and second letters to Archdeacon Hare are chiefly 
employed in proving that the work is the production of Hippo- 
Jytus, and in giving an analysis of its contents. W e will not 
• weary our readers by entering, into any detail respecting the 
melancholy aberrations of the human intellect and the sad per- 
version pf the simplicity of Christian jtruth which these heresies 
display. MfucK curious and interesting information, however, 
may ne derived, from them relating to the influence of Chris* 
upon different systems of speculative philosophy when it 
brought into contact with them, and began to act upop 
thta. We will pass on to the third letter, in which Mr. 
Hansen giyed;some account ;ef the government and ebi&Stidtf of 
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tho Church; of Rome under Zjepbfririus and CalUfrtua, Ad. 199 
— 222 .' As we are here furnished with some very ouriQus foots 
rejecting the personal character and history of these ttfroeajdy 
Popes, of Pome, of which we had no knowledge prevkwusly,. we 
shall quote a considerable passage from this letter: -r- 

• ‘ We know that in the latter years of the reign of the unworthy sotr 
of the philosophical npd virtuous but inefficient emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, Commodus, his mistress Marcia played a conspicuous part 
in the history of the palace. She married, as a matter of course it 
would appear, the captain of the guards, and was believed to exercise 
a great influence on the emperor. When his brutal temper became 
unbearable, she was privy to the conspiracy Which put him to death 
by poison and suffocation. Of this Marcia wc knew already, from 
I)ion, that she was very kind to the Christians; * We learn now from 
Hippolytus, that she was Get! loving piXodeoc ), that is to say, 4 that 
she had been converted to the Christian faith. The part she acts in 
the life of Callistus is peculiarly interesting. There was under Com- 
modus, when Victor was bishop of Koine, a good Christian soul called 
Carpophorus, who had a Christian slave of the name of Callistus. To 
help him on, he gave him the administration of a bank, which he 
kept in that celebrated quarter of Home called the Piscina pubUca . 
Many brethren and widows trusted their money to this bank, having 
great faith in the Christian character of Carpophorus. But Callistus 
turned out a rogue ; he made away with the sums intrusted to him, 
and when the depositors wanted their money, it was gone. Their 
complaints came before Carpophorus : he asked for the accounts ; 
and when the fraud could be no longer concealed, Callistus made 
his escape. He ran down to the harbour, Portus, some twenty 
miles from Kome, found a ship ready to start, and embarked. Car- 
pophorus was not slow in following him, and found the ship moored 
in the middle of the harbour. He took a boat to claim the criminal. 
Callistus seeing no escape, threw himself into the sea, and was 4 
with difficulty saved, and delivered up to his master, who,* taking the 
matter into his own hands, gave him the domestic treadmill of the 
Koman slave-owners, the pistrinum . Some time passed, and as it is 
wont to happen (says Hippolytus), some brethren came to Carpo- 
phorus, and said lie ought to give poor Oallistuft a fair chance of re- 
gaining liis character, or at least his money. He pretended that he 
had money outstanding, and that if he could only go about, he should • 
recover it. “ Well,” said goo£ Carpophorus, let him go and try what 
“ he can recover : I do not care much for my own money, but I mind 
“ that of the poor widows.* So Callistus went out on a Sabbath (Satur- 
day)* pretending he had to recover some money from thb Jews, hut in 
fact having resolved to do something desperate, which might put an 
end to his life, or give a turn to his case. He wentinto a synagogue 
and raised a grew riot there, saying he was a Christian, and inter* 
rupting their, service. The Jews were of course enrag&d afc'^fchte 
insult* fell upon him, beat him, and then carried him before Fuecianus 
the prefect of Kome. While this judge, a very severe man, was 
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hearing the case, somebody recognised Callistus, and ran to tell Carpo- 
phorus .what was going on. Carpophorus went immediately to the 
Court, and said, “This fellow is ho Christian, but wants to get rid of 
“ his life, having rohbed me of much money, as I will prove.” The 
Jews, thinkihg this was a Christian stratagem to save Callistus, in- 
sisted upon having hitb punished foe disturbing them in the lawful 
exercise of their worship. Fuscianus therefore sentenced him to be 
scourged, and then transported to the unwholesome parts of Sardinia* 
so fatal to life in summer. 

.* Some time after, says Hippolytus, Marcia, wishing to do a good 
work, sent for bishop Victor and asked what Christians had been 
transported to Sardinia, adding, that she would beg the Emperor to 
release them* The bishop made out a list of them ; but being a judi- 
cious and righteous man, he omitted the name of Callistus, knowing the 
bffence that he had Committed. Murcia obtained the letter of pardon ; 
and Uyacinthus, a eunuch (of the service of the palace undoubtedly), 
and a presbyter (of the Church), was despatched to the governor 
of the island to claim and bring back the martyrs. Uyacinthus 
. delivered his list, and Callistus finding that his name was not upon 
it, began to lament and entreat, and at last moved Hy&cinthus to 
demand his, liberation also. Here the text is somewhat obscure ; 
but thus much is clear, that his- liberation was obtained by bringing 
the name of Marcia into play. 

‘’When Callistus made his appearance, Victor was much vexqd; 
the scandal had not been forgotten, and Carpophorus (his lawful 
master) was still alive. So he sent him off to Antium (Porto d Anzo), 
and gave him a certain sum a month. Whether it was here Callistus 
fell in with Zephyrinus or at Rome itself, no sooner was Carpo- 
phorus dead than Zephyrinus, now become bishop of Rome* made him 
his coadjutor to keep the clergy in order, and gave himself up to him 
so entirely, that Callistus did with him what he liked. Unfortunately, 
says Hippolytus, Zephyrinus was not only very stupid and ignorant, 
but loving money very much, took bribes. Things went on in this 
way until Zephyrinus died, when Callistus was elected to the eminent 
post he had coveted all the time. He became bishop of Rome, and the 
theological disputes in that Church began to be envenomed> (P. 126 
—131.) 

* t 

We cannot be surprised that under the superintendence of & 
.bishop of such a character as Callistus, heresy should be rife, 
more particularly when he was ready to adopt any opinion, some- 
times on one side and sometimes on the other, which seemed 
most likely to tend to the support of his own personal power. 
He established a school, in which the doctrine of Noetus was 
t augh t ; and for the satisfaction of many who had' been excom- 
i||pjtated, ind now flocked to that school, he set up the doc- 
.tsfgb * thathe .forgave the sins of pJL’ And in orde£ to screen 
ldnasejf, he fisher laid dpwn a pn»ci{do : /If a bishop e^nraits 
‘ sin, be it even a sir unto death, he rndat not be deposed f6f all 
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‘that*’ How much of the Romish system then must have 
taken its origin from this very Caflistus ? *No wonder therefore 
that this account of Hippolytus, which is now for the first 
time, after the lapse of many ages, brought to light, should 
have entirely disappeared, and have been nowhere to be found 
in any of those countries over which that system once tyrannised. 
Callistus, one of the so-called successors of St. Peter, has, of 
course, been canonised as a saint ; and his festival is celebrated 
on the. 14th of October. 

The fourth letter contains ‘Hippolytus’ own Confession;’ but 
to ourselves it is far more interesting, as exhibiting Mr. Bunsen’s 
own bold and full confession on many important subjects, 
which in these days most of our own countrymen would recoil 
from grappling with, either from timidity or ignorance. He 
speaks openly his own convictions on the province of reason, 
and the reliance to be placed upon authority in matters of faith ; 
and he evidently is inclined to the conclusion that there is far 
less danger to* be apprehended against the real interests of 
Christianity from the rationalism which is in the one extreme 
than from the materialism of the other.* In the following senti- 
ment we most fully concur : — 

‘ There is no strength to be compared with that of a faith which 
identifies moral and intellectual conviction with religious belief, with 
that of an authority instituted by such a faith, and of a Christian life 
based upon it, and striving to Christianize this world of ours, for 
which Christianity was proclaimed. Let those who are sincere but 
timid, look into their conscience and ask themselves whether their 
timidity proceeds from faith, or whether it betray not rather a want of 
faith/ (Vol. i. p. 173.) 

We will quote one more passage from this letter: — 

Protestant in particular will ever arrive at that. satisfactory 
result which the history of the Church and of the world presents to 
me, and feel his mind settled both as a philosopher and a Christian, 
who takes his stand on the jonfused and idealess formalism of that 
age of despair and hypocrisy, the second part of the seventeenth, and 
the first part of the eighteenth century. If he can read the old fathers 
critically, and wifi be consistent, he will arrive at open unbelief. Let on 
one search unless he be prepared to take the high ground of Christian 
life and liberty, and to apply historical criticism to the facts, and in- i 
dependent speculation to the ideas of Christianity. , But above all, let 
him be honest and true. Whoever* makes a bargain with his reason 
and conscience, wifi bruise and twist them, and lose all power of con- 
viction od of faith. This is true, not only individually, but also 
nationally. ‘ 

^ ‘ As to these who love servitude, and fancy they cafAvert scepti- 
cism by authority, and to those who show their Christian charity 1 fy 
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priestly anathemas, their learning by ignoring facts, and their wisdom 
by, superseding Christian wisdom with arbitrary decisions and die* 
tates, let me say to them with Christian frankness* what Hippolytus 
says to the Quartodecimans. If they will take the formularies of the 
Councils and of the Church as a law binding upon them, let them 
show reason Vhy they do not take thein all — not only all the formu- 
laries, past, present, and future, but also the other ordinances which 
the same councils, with the same authority, have laid upori mankind. 
Hippolytus’ argument holds good against them : if they were bound 
by any part of the law, as such, they are bound by the whole. As to 
ourselves, my dearest friend, let us thank God that we are *not thus 
bound ; and let ua live, and if necessary, die for the precious liberty 
of the children pf God.’ (P. 180.) 

The fifth letter, which completes the first volume, treats of 
Hippolytus' life and writings, and the theological and ecclesias- 
tical character of his age. It would carry us far beyond our 
limits to enter into any detail respecting the various works 
written by or attributed to Hippolytus. We will quote one 
passage relating to his exposition on the Psalms : — 

1 The most remarkable passage i.s the following; because it shows 
how far the fathers were from that superstition which seems to have 
crept into the minds even of some learned and eminent men in this 
country, who write on the Psalms as if it were part and parcel of or- 
thodoxy to believe that all of them are by David, and that they were 
composed by him, or at the utmost by him and his friends, for the 
use of the congregation as an official hymn-book ; whereas such an 
opinion is nothing but a jsroof of ignorance, and, in divines, of a con- 
tempt for truth and learning. 

‘ The words are these ; after having said that the Jews called the 
Psalter Sephra Thelim (Sepher Tehillim, the book of Songs) without 
any name of an author, Hippolytus adds, “ the reason thereof is this, 
that the compositions were not written by one ; but Esdras collected 
those of several authors, as the traditions inform us, in the time after 
the Captivity when he united the PsalmS of different writers, or ratlier 
dongs in general (Xoyovc ) ; for they are not all Psalrps. Inconse- 
quence some of them have the name of David prefixed to them* some 
that of Solomon, others that of Asaph. There are also some by Je4u- 
thun (’I SiOovfi), and besides some by the sons of 'Korali, also by Moses. 
Now 'the compositions of all these- men collected together will not he 
called the Psalms of David .alone by any one who understands the 
matter,’” (P. 284.) ‘ 

,Mr. Bunsen might have added that this ignorance as to the 
Psalms, which leads many in the present day to look upon all 
%PS#jfe°ly songs as the composition of the Ring of Israel^ was 
«r ly shaded byonc pf *the jnostqnunent fathers pf the.foiirth 
less a person , t&an . g^<^n^mouthed 
Jfatriarijli of^GoiBtaptinojfe.; Rpr, ht- hi* thirty*? 

» W * 
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tfird houtily on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, has these 
words: * — 'Especially not all things spoken by David in the 

* Psaltos are spokfen in the person of David. For it is he liim- 

* self Who saith, “ I have dwelt in the tents of Kedar, and by the 

* “ waters of Babylon there we sat and wept.” But he never saw 
' Babylon nor the tents of Kedar.’ There may not be sufficient, 
grounds, to determine accurately who was the author of either 
of these two psalms cited by Chrysostom, but there ean be no 
doubt in the mind of any reflecting person, even although he 
be not skilled in the criticism of the Book of Psalms, that the 
137th cannot be anterior to the captivity of Babylon. * 

After having endeavoured to draw the character of Hippo- 
lytus from such records as have been handed down respecting 
him, and *from the materials supplied by hie own works, Mr. 
Bunsen subjoins the following remarks : — ' 

*1 am fully aware that some persons will think that I have not 
treated Hippolytus with the respect due to a sainted father of the 
Latin Church. ’For to certain persons every such father speaks with 
a share of the collective infallibility of a synodical clergy; and these 
patristic idolaters are strongly inclined to*impose such an authority 
upon us in matters of fact, no less than in metaphysical formu- 
laries. We are to submit to those fathers, if they assert something as 
a historical fact, which we have very good reasons for not giving credit 
to, or which we know to be untrue ; and as to .metaphysical theories, 
we are to receive their opinions with .the greater respect, the more 
they are contrary to the reasoning power to which they appeal. 
When these theologians, unworthy of the name of Protestants, of 
thinkers, and of historians, speak of the paramount weight of their 
concordant interpretations, they ignore, or do. not know, that on all 
questions of scriptural and primitive Christianity which are.now doubt- 
ful to us, the ancient writers were in as much uncertainty as w$ are. 
The writers of the fourth century generally contradict those of the 
second, who are In part witnesses, or reported credible evidence and 
plausible traditions ; whereas those later fathers were only critics, and 
most of them very indifferent and biassed ones. For they often pro- 
ceed from systems, historical and doctrinal, which strongly' impair, 
their qualifications for being judges, and still more show their unfitness 
for being set up as infallible models of criticism. If then to criticise 
the fathers is to show them disrepeef, these later fathers have ( them- 
selves shown it to their predecessors. The much trumpeted saying, 
“Quod semper, quod ubiqqe, quod ab omnibus,” is 'a silly truism in 1 
the sense of those idolaters of the letter, and if ttfkeft in the sense in 
which it is true, destroys their system and their authority; 1 ^Vohi. 
p. 32(b) , w- , \ 1 

* W© are now brought to the end of the first wofctme, which 
indeed seema t# embrace the whole of the writer^ertginal in- 
tention to show that the newly-diBoovefed * B^fht^tioh of all 
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Heresies 9 is not the work of ©rigen, but of Hippolyius, to 
five some account of this remarkable book, and of its author, 
and also to enter into a fuller enumeration than had hitherto 
been made of the rest of his writings* The three succeeding 
volumes have grown out of the connexion of the subjects on 
which they treat, with a variety of matters relating to the 
Christian Church and Christianity suggested by this book of 
Hippolytus. As we have already devoted so great a portion of 
our space to the first volume, and given such copious extracts 
from it, and indeed from some of the others, we must necessarily 
be briefcin what follows. 

The second volume has reference to the philosophical history 
of the Church : on the title-page it is denominated ‘ The 
‘ Philosophical Research.’ The matter, as he himself states, Mr. 
Bunsen has condensed into * Aphorisms and Fragments,’ which 
he trusts include the most essential points. It commences with 
the Aphorisms. We will quote only a very few of them • — 

* There never was brought forward a more crude and unpliiloso- 
phical notion than that of the English and French deists of the last 
century respecting natural religion*. Its most absolute formula is that 
of Diderot : “ All positive religions are the heresies of natural reli- 
“gion.” There no more exists a natural religion, than there exists a 
natural or abstract language in opposition to a positive or concrete 
language. What was called natural religion is, on the contrary, but 
the dross of religion, the caput mortuum which remains in the cru- 
cible of a godless reason after the evaporation of all life.’ ( Vol.ii. p. 59.) 

* Prophets were wanted in the former period to pronounce the will 
of the divinity whose oracle was asked, and these prophets again 
required and had their interpreters or hypophets, who clad the obscure 
words of the unconscious clear-sighted seer in intelligible words. 
Now new prophets arc needed, and this time conscious ones inter- 
preters of their own sights. At the same time two opposite schools 
will arise among the prophets and among the people. Some will 
stick to the letter, others cling to the spirit. Both have muctf% say 
for themselves, What is the letter without the spirit in a subject 
essentially spiritual ? and what is the spirit without the letter in a 
retard substantially historical? But, besides, who is to decide what 
the letter is and means? Some say the living priestly authority — some 
the tradition of the learned of old — some the present consciousness 

< of men enlightened ljy study, thought, and earnest life.’ (V ol. ii. p. 79:) 

‘ Is more religion or less, required in such a state of things ? Cer- 
tainly faith is required, and faith will be manifested mor© than ever 
before. Blit with what dangers is the way beset which goes from the 
patadise lost to the paradise regained!— from the blooming land of 
cfatfptod to the fruitful land of promise, through the desert of doubt 
the- abyss of infidelity! Scepticism, armed with^ahthe 
fprorn of civitiaation, cbsm ti* the mark^-|dace, and asks, Is not 
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inspiration -frenzy ? faith superstition? are not rites mummeries? 
histories nursery tales ? Is not the much praised divine medal after 
all an ordinary coin or counterfeit? the tradition about it a fiction 
and a forgery? the artist who coined it, and perhaps the godorliero 
impressed upon it, an impqsfor or a dupe ? So the philosopher asks : 
the learned critic is silent or nods assent ; and the busy crowd round 
the market of life either burns the inquirer as an atheist and a dis- 
turber of public ottder' and peace, or revenges itself upon its own cre- 
dulity and submission by scorn and rebellion. A wide sea opens before 
poor humanity where a safe harbour had appeared as a refuge from 
the raging waves. The reaction is strongest where the moral or poli- 
tical constraint has been greatest. The most superstitious .nations 
always end in being the most sceptical and irreligious ; and thus often 
again, in melancholy turn, become superstitious when frightened by 
their own infidelity and unworthiness, and infidels when the iron rod 
of superstition becomes intolerable. Slaves wlio have broken their 
chains, without carrying self-government with them, are doomed by 
divine judgment to be crushed by despotic sway. This is the agony 
of religion. But where remains religion itself?’ (P. 82.) 

4 The nations of the present age want not less religion, but more. 
They do not wish for less community with, the apostolic times, but for 
more : but above all, they want their wourfds healed by a Christianity 
showing a life-renewing vitality allied to reason and conscience, and 
ready and able to reform the social relations of life, beginning with 
the domestic and culminating with the political. They want no 
negations, but positive reconstruction; iio conventionality, but an 
honest bona fide foundation ; deep as the human mind, and a struc- 
ture free and organic as nature. In the meantime let no national 
form be urged as identical with divine truth ; let no dogmatic formula 
oppress conscience and reason ; and let no corporation of priests, and 
no set of dogmatists sow discord and hatred in the sacred commu- 
nities of domestic and national life. This aim cannot be attained 
without national efforts, Christian education, free institutions, and 
social reforms. Then no zeal will be called Christian which is not 
hallowed by charity — no faith Christian which is not sanctioned by 
reason.* (P. 115.) 

The Aphorisms are followed by ‘ Historical Fragments on tbe 
‘ Life and Consciousness of the Ancient Church and of the Age 
‘ of Hippolytus iu particular.’ In these Mr. Bunsen endeavours 
to show what were, or indeed, rather what were mt Hippo* 
lytus’ views touching a Variety of tenets maintained by different 
section* and. denominations of Christians. We cannot enter * 
into these at, any length; we will, however, mention a. few facts 
which are deserving of attention. So far from Hippolytus 
considering the Church of Borne at that time to be the Uni- 
versal Church, winch had the right to dictate and . issue her de- 
cree* to all the wfcridi it » shown that he puts the Church of 
Bomb in distinct opposition to the Gatbqlic Chprch. It is alsq 
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pkia that in his day thesfervieGsof the ChlircH werejperformed 
even at the port of Rome, where he Resided; iq $reeb; and 
tfaat^his sermonswerS also delivered in the same language i .not 
because Greekwas held to be a sacred tongue, even although 
all the books of the New. Testament, with one m two exceptions, 
were original^ written in it, but because, m the harbour of 
Rome, among the merchants, bankers, secretaries, and agents of 
all nations which ^resor ted thither, Greek was the language most 
generally used and best undcrstox>d. It is plains therefore, that 
at the end of the second and the beginning of the third century 
the Latin was not esteemed to be a sacred language even in 
Italy, or to be used any where in preference to thfe vernacular 
• tongue in the services of the Church. The clergy, too, were 
certainly then not looked upon in the light of sacrificial and medi- 
atorial priests in the sense of the later Roman pretensions after 
the perversion of the sacrifice of the Mass, nor were they bound 
to^ a vow of celibacy. The canon of Scripture received by 
liippolytus was essentially the same as our own. Although he 
did not acknowledge tire Epistle to* the Hebrews to be St. 
Paul’s, he quotes it as fiaving. apostolic authority ; ‘and indeed, 
sui Mr. Bunsen observes, fi the churches which did not receive 

* this epistle as St. Paul’s, acknowledge both its catholicity 
c and its Pauline character, and ascribed it — some to Clemens 
‘ Romanus, #ho has many passages from it, but evidently gives 
€ them riot as his own — some to St. Luke, for which there is 
c no tradition either, no more than for St. Barnabas, to whom 

* Tertullian thinks it might belong ; in short, to friends and 
( disciples of the great Apostle.’ (P. 1 37.) It will be interesting 
to see what Hippolytus himself 6ays, 'on the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures : — 

* There is orie God, my brethren, and Him we know only by the 
Holy Scriptures. For in like manner as he who wishes to letfhi the 
wisdom of, this world cannot accomplish it without studying the doc- 
trine of the philosophers ; thus all those who wish to practise divine 
wisdom will not learn it from any Other source than from the’ Word of 
God. Let us, therefore, see what the Holy Scriptures pronounce ; 
left US' understand what they teach, and let us believe as the Father 
wishes to be behaved, and praise the Son as he wishes to be praised, 
f and accept the Holy Spirit as he wishes to be given. Not according 
to oiir own will, nor according to ou£ own reason, nor forcing what 
God has adwen ; but let us see all this as He has willed to showed it 
bythedp^rScripthres. 1 ‘ 

.^OTpl^'ssage is taken from the tract against Noetus, and ffie 
vtefcn is Mr. Bunsen’s v (P. 144.) Th0 fcHowihg passage? from 
1 teUmme section* is well deieryjmg of attrition i— ' 
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* Here, one cannot help remarking a one-sidedness of the Protestant 
divines of the sixteenth and particularly of the seventeenth centuries, 
which has been, and continues to be* the cause of endless confusion 
and lamentable untruth and ignorance. What relates the, histpiy of 
the Word of God in his humanity and in this wprl^, and what 
records its teachings and warnings, and promises, was mistaken fpr* 
the Word of God itself in its proper sense. By this mistake, the 
faith in the real Word of God, which is the only immutabje atid 
eternal standard of truth, and has its response in 'the Spirit withinf, 
was obscured, and is obscured to this day; and its only recipients, 
Reason and Conscience, have been and ore violated* to the sad con- 
fusion of Christ's Church/ (P. 149.) 

‘ The Theses on the Eucharist, which can be proved, histori- 

* cally,’ and ‘the Epochs of the history of the Christian Sacri- 
‘ fice and the Eucharist,’ are • pieces which were originally 
written in German nearly thirty years ago; and the extract 
from a letter to Dr. Nott, ‘on the Nature of the Christian 
‘ Sacrifice,’ dates as far back as Christmas Day, 1829. They 
relate to very interesting and important matters which have 
deeply occupied the writer’s thoughts for a long time, and 
which he has now at length given to the public. It is evident 
that the conclusions at which he has arrived have stood the test 
of the long experience of many years in his own mind, and .that 
every' renewed research and additional gleam of light have 
strengthened his convictions. We have read them with great 
attention, and we Believe that we may sum up the result at 
which heJias arrived as to the. nature of the Christian sacrifice 
in the beautiful words of the prayer of our own communion 
service : — ‘ Arid here we offer and present unto thee, O Lord, 

* ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 

* lively sacrifice unto thee.’ 

The fact that the name of Hippoly tus had been so much con- 
nected with the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
that, the following title, II epl 'xapHTfiartov an TocrroJutcq 7 rapdSoais, 
is foufid on his statue, sterns first to have suggested .to Mr. 
BunsCn the idea of entering into a full investigation respecting 
the Apostolic Constitutions, which, from the frequent refer- 
ences made to then! by the earliest Christian w ri t tl s, appear 
to have had, in some form or, other, much influence ngem 
the practice and customs of the Church before the time of Con- 
stantine. The history of this* highly interesting, although, iq 
its present state, greatly ‘amplified and interpolated collection* 
is involved in^the obscurity of age; and great has been the 
diversity of opinion respecting it* varying from the view of 
^bistfn, who paaintamed that these Christian laws and consti- 
tutions were delivered at Jerusalem ahd on Mount Sion by our' 
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l/ofcdio the eleven apostles there assembled in die interval be* 
tween his resurrection and ascension*, to that of Archbishop 
Usshfer, who pronounced them to be supposititious, and referred 
them, in their present form at least, to as late a date as the sixth 
century.f *It seems, however, to be self-evident that in the 
Apostolic Churches, and in those df the ages immediately follow- 
ing them, there must have been laws and regulations as to a 
variety of matters connected with their government, discipline/ 
customs, practice, and religious service, ^beyond the rule of faith, 
of which the only deposit is in the Holy Scriptures. Probably 
at first these were not committed to writing, and were included 
in the ‘ Apostolic Tradition,’ to which reference is frequently 
made by the earlier Fathers : and it seems ' almost certain that 
they were not positively the same as to form, .although con* 
curring in spirit, in. the various Churches placed under different 
external circumstances, and separated from each«other by dis- 
tance, and using another language. The collection of Apostolic 
Constitutions, which 'we have now in our hands, is attributed to 
Clement of Borne; an dr vve think that Mr. Bunsen has very 
happily illustrated and explained the cause of this: — 

* The name of Clement of Home was. used as that of the author of 
those regulations, he having been the apostolic man who had first re- 
corded ordinances or injunctions of the Apostles ^not found in Scrip- 
ture, or at least had first claimed universal authority for them. His 
name and the names of the Apostles are used as a mythical form to ex- 
press an undoubted fact, namely, the apostolicity of such injunctions 
as to the substance. The sense of the whole fiction is, that whatever in 
those ordinances is not directly the work of the Apostles must be con- 
sidered as apostolic, as coming from their disciples, who, with their 
followers in the next • generation, had continued their work in the 
same spirit, Clement of Home being the first and most prominent 
among them. The consciousness of apostolicity in the second and third 
centuries justifies, or at least excuses and explains; such a fiction; which 
moreover could deceive nobody who reflected on the subject. St. 
Jerome has, in the letter to Lucian already quoted, the following very 
remarkable words : — W I think it right briefly to admonish thee, that 
apostolic traditions {particularly those, which do not affect faith) ought 
to be obaeiffed as they ItaVe been delivered, and that the customs of 
some should not be destroyed by those of others. . . .■ . Let the people 
of every province stand by their own, and consider the precepts of 
$heir forefathers as apostolic laws.” This advice; if well understood, 
k very sensible ; and; kt all events, Ttighly instructive as to the view 
ancient Church. 1 (Vol. ii. p. 226.) 

■ y#*' — — rr ~r i 

s * See Primitive Christianity, vol. iiL p. 20. 

* cf * Dies, de Apoetolicis Constitution! bus et CanonTbufe’ dementi 

* Romano tributes; 4 prefixed "to hiseditieh of the Letters off fcolycarp 
£nd Ignatius, p‘. xli. 
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Other similar collections, such as the Did&sadia of Ignatius, 
the DidascaUa of Hippolytus, and the Didache of Polycarp, of 
which mention is made by ecclesiastical writers, seem to owe 
their appellations to , the same, cause. The opinion of Bishop 
Pearson*, that the Greek Apostolic Constitutions *as we now 
possess them, have -been composed of all or of several of these 
different codes patched up together, seems to us to be very 
probable. The author of this piece of patchwork can hardly be 
any other than the saihe as put forth the Ignatian Epistles in 
their longer and second interpolated form, as Archbishop 
Uesber has shown.f However this may be, it will be quite 
evident to any one who carefully peruses the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, that there are passages in them which relate to the days of 
the early persecutions of the Christians and of Pagan emperors, 
and others which refer to the later times of a Christian empire. 
The more ancient portions of them will therefore belong to the 
second and third centuries, and consequently have been closely 
connected with, and have had much influence upon, the customs 
and discipline of believers in the age» of Hippolytus, and are 
calculated to afford us much information as to the life of the 
Ancient Church. We thus see how the consideration of the 
Apostolic Constitutions fatls within the compass of the design 
which Mr. Bunsen had proposed to himself. 

We do not think he has overstated the case respecting the 
influence which the more ancient portions of those Apostolic 
Constitutions exercised over the Church before the time of Con- 
stantine in the following passage : - — 

* There was a book in the ante-Nicene Church, in that age which 
as a whole we may call the Apostolic, and of which Hippolytus, 
Origen, and Cyprian, represent the latter part, — there was among 
the Christians of those two hundred years a book called apostolic in 
an eminent sense, as the work of all the Apostles. It was a book 
more read than any one of the writings of the Fathers, and in 
Church matters of greater weight than any other ; the book before 
the authority of which the bishops themselves bowed, and to which 
the Churches looked up for advice in doubtful cases. And this 
book was not the Bible. It was not even a canonical book.; but 
as to its form a work of fiction, and pretending to have emanated 
from the Apostles, was excluded by most of the Fathers, as spurious, « 
from the books of the New Testament. This hook was called some- 
times the “‘Doctrine,* more generally and properly, the “Ordinances,” 
or the “ Constitutions,” “ of the Apostles.” f {P. 220.) 


n 

>* "VmdU Ignat, part i. p. 4. 
f See Dissertation above mentioned, "cap. x. p. lxiii. 
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By a careful analysis of the contents of the eight books, and 
by* comparison of the Greek text with the Abyssinian collec- 
tions, as supplied by Vansleb and Ludolf, and with the Coptic, 
as furnished by the work of Archdeacon Tattam, and also by 
reference to the Arabic and Syriac, so far as the means were 
open to him, Mr. Bunsen has endeavoured to separate the 
most ancient portions from subsequent interpolations, and to 
exhibit them as nearly as he could in their Ante-Nicene form. 
We have already remarked, when speaking above of the analo- 
gous case of the Ignatian Epistles, that the results of this critical 
process* have been greatly confirmed by an ancient Syriac manu- 
script in the National Library at Pari;?, with the contents of 
which Mr. Bunsen has subsequent^ become acquainted. Not 
only in the Greek, but also in the Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, 
we find the name of Hippolytus connected with these Constitu- 
tions, although in the two last it appears only under the corrupted 
form peculiar to their mode of pronunciation of Abulides. It 
was the opinion of Gale * that the Apostolic Constitutions were 
brought from the East ip Home by Hippolytus, and lie refers to 
a passage of Eusebius as intimating that they were sent thither 
by Dionysius of Alexandria/ and that Hippolytus was the 
bearer of them — kcli kripa tl 9 brurroXi) tgls ev 'Pm/jltj t ov 
A torvcn'uv <f>eperai Bia/covi/crj Bia 'I'it'TtoXvtov. (Book vi. c. 46.) 

We do not think that the words of the ecclesiastical historian 
pimply quite so much, but it is extremely probable that the Con- 
stitutions in use in the Alexandrian Church might have been 
introduced at Koine by Hippolytus, and by him have been i - 
corporated or subjoined to others already in existence. From 
the result of his comparisons and investigations, Mr. Bunsen has 
arrived at the following conclusions, which are very inter- 
esting : — 

^ * First. The Greek text contains three distinct collections : the first 
six books, the seventh, and the eighth. * 

‘ Second. The first of these collection^ (Books 1 . — vj.) is entirely re- 
written, and then interpolated. 

* Third. The interpolations, here and in the other collections, 
betray themselves in* most cases, not only by their contents, but also 
bytne fact that, when they are expunged, a natural order appears 

s iu the arrangement of the ordinances, instead of the present entire 
want of mll logical order. 

‘ Fourth. The second Greek collection, or the seventh book, is, in 
its ordinances, entirely original, and is not reproduced in the other, 
nqt Greek, collections. 

* Fifth. , The vulgar text of the eighth book of the Greek Consti- 


* Cited by Cave, Hist. Lit. par. ii. p. 27. 
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tutions is a corrupt and interpolated recension of the text exhibited 
in the Vienna and Oxford manuscripts : exactly as Grabe had 
maintained. 

4 Sixth . This compilation is connected with Hippolytus,. both by 
the Introduction with which it opens, and which may be considered 
as substantially representing part of the lost book of Hippolytus, the 
“ Apostolic Tradition respecting the Gifts of the Holy Spirit,” and 
by the wording of the chapters on the Offices of the Church, and 
perhaps by that of others (hooks m. — vi.). 

4 Seventh. The principal materials of this compilation are contained 
in the latter portion of the collection of Apostolical Ordinances used 
in Egypt (Books in. — vi.), and preserved to us in the Coptic text. 

4 Eighth . The first portion of these Ordinances (Books I. n.) of 
the Church of Alexandria represents the groundwork of something 
very like that which the first six books of the Qreek Constitutions, 
a decidedly fraudulent imposture, the forerunner of the Pseudo- 
Isidorian imposture of the later canon law of the Church of Rome, 
exhibit in a thoroughly corrupted and comparatively worthless text. 

* Ninth. The other collection of the Church of Alexandria, now 
only preserved in the Abyssinian text and its Arabic translation, 
bears the same primitive character in its original elements, and 
represents in the chapter on the admission* of Catechumens parts of 
the eighth book of our Greek Constitutions. 

* Tenth. The Syrian collection, or the collection of ordinances as 
used in the Church of Antioch and its allied Churches of the Syrian 
tongue, bears a similar relation to other parts of the eighth book of 
our Greek Constitutions; but does not coincide with either of the 
Alexandrian collections/ (Vbl. ii. p. 202.) 

The inquiry respecting the Apostolic Constitutions closes the 
fecund volume. In the third, Mr. Bunsen has endeavoured, by 
a reconstructive process, to show what was 4 the life of the 
4 Ancient Church, on education, baptism, and worship in . 
‘ government and social relations/ .It is divided into two parts ; 
the first is called the 4 Church and House-book and Law-book 
4 of the Antc-Nicene Church/ This is compiled from such 
parts of the Apostolic Constitutions as belong to thfeir more 
ancient form, and also from materials derived from other ancient 
sources; as, .for instance, the account of the prayers of the 
Church of Antiocli for Catechumens as supplied by Chrysbs- 
tom in his second homily on the Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, and the order of baptism in the Church of Jerusalem a& 
recorded by Cyril in his sermons to the newly-baptized. These 
arc arranged and classified under several heads, and a reference 
given to the source from which they have been taken. On this 
part, Mr. Bunsen has made the following observations in his 
introduction to the third volume. We especially recommend* 
this introduction as containing some ttuly .noble thoughts and 

VOL. -XC VII. NO. CXCVII. * D 
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sentiments embodied in powerful and energetic language, which, 
although uttered by a foreigner, mounts even to eloquence in 
English style. We have not space to quote more from it than 

this passage immediately relating to our present subject: — 

* 

* The Church and House-Book of the ancient Church, more espe- 
cially, is a book recording that Christian wisdom and piety inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. It is a book composed by believing souls whose 
names are known to God, and sealed with the blood of the. confessors 
of the faith. It exhibits a testimony of faith in the moral govern- 
ment of .the world, practically tried; a testimony to the freedom of 
mind and to the indestructibility of the dignity of man, against the 
tyranny of a Nero and the administration of justice of a Trajan ; a 
light in the midst of the darkness of despairing infidelity, and of a 
comfortless philosophy among the educated classes. There is nothing 
which makes this document more venerable than its divine simplicity 
and childlikeness. Let no one open its leaves who does not know 
how to value this simplicity. To him who will not read them, as the 
Bible must be read, with pure and respectful feelings, they will only 
give offence and be injurious; he will only wrong, without in the 
least understanding them.* (P. viii.) 

The second part of this valume contains the interpretation 
and application of the first. Wc must rest satisfied here with 
merely this short indication of its contents ; but we think many 
will be gratified to know in what terms Mr. Bunsen, when 
speaking of the merits or defects of the Liturgies of the reformed 
Churches, in general, has pronounced respecting our own : — 

‘ The Liturgy, as a whole, is dignified throughout, although it 
cannot be pronounced to be organic in itself, nor adapted for general 
use in Christendom, still less for domestic use. We must, however, 
from our point of view, consider the fact, that a Book of Common 
Prayer has become a national institution, as more important than All 
defects, and even all excellences, of detail. It is of all ChdUh 
ordinances, since the Reformation, the most important. It was a 
great and a blessed thought, this placing in the hands of a Christen 
nation a book impressing evangelical {ruths, not by abstract theolo- 
gical formulas, but by an act of worship and edification, and in lan- 
guage intelligible to the congregation. Such a book alone was 
* capable of becoming a Church and House-Book, and such it has 
become. It is in itself as valuable as the Text-Book of the ancient 
Church, fiie fragments of which we have endeavoured to restore, and 
m _ feints infinitely superior to it ; although, alas ! less free, 
and breathing less of faith in that Christian Spirit which inspires the 
praying or teaching speaker. No Church in Christendom has yet 
earned out t.oee liturgical ideas with the same dignity and compfcte- 
"***• “ e xerman Churches have, to this day, produced only 
in r * . "^ies and regulations, and even the liturgical reform of 
I 1 redone nii uni the. Third has not gone beyond that* The , Order 
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of Prayers (Agenda) is a book for the clergy, and placed only in 
their hands. The Hymn-books, as well as almost every thing -that is 
good since the time of Luther, the German congregations have been 
obliged to work out for themselves, amid bloody struggles, with all 
the disadvantages of isolation, and mostly under despotic forms of 
government/ (P. 293.) * * 

* It ,must not be forgotten that the English Church and House* 
Book became and has remained at once the most widely circulated, and 
the most practically blessed book of devotion in the Christian world, 
and the only national one. With the exception of the Quakers, all 
Dissenters who speak the English language (even the Unitarians) 
retain a large portion, the Methodists almost the whole, without any 
alteration, of the contents of that Church-Book. The lamentable 
notion, that the service is essentially the sermon, has, by that means, 
been cartfully guarded against by the English Church, as well as the 
spirit of theological quibbling which darkens the ancient, and the 
arbitrary license of the individual minister which disfigures the 
modern, German development.’ (P. 327.) 

6 Among modern ordinances, the English Funeral Service is a 
model of dignity and solemnity, and beautiful in its choice of the 
psalms. The German Lutheran St^viee has, however, its own noble 
elements of spiritual poetry, in cqirunon* with the most ancient 
Church. In the Marriage Ceremony both are exemplary but here, 
again, by the side of the truly grand national work of the English 
Liturgy, the Liturgies of distracted Germany show only classical 
elements clumsily put together : the natural consequence of pro- 
vincial dismemberment.’ (P. 345.) 

The mention of liturgies carries us on to the second part of 
the fourth and last volume of Mr. Bunsen’s work, in which he 
ha*j given c The genuine Liturgies of the Ancient Church.’ 
The whole question relating to liturgies — what was their origin 
-j^vhat their ancient form — what parts are common to all — 
peculiar to each — how they developed themselves in various 
Churches — how they came to be amplified and dilated, is pne of 
exceeding interest, but of far too great extent, and magnitude 
for us to attempt to offer ^ny remarks upon it in this place. 
We believe that Mr. Bunsen’s labours have opened the way by 
a new and critical process, and also made considerable advances 
towards solving much of the doubt and difficulty involved in 
this inquiry. We can venture to recommend this part of his 
work especially to the study of all those who are able to britag 
sufficient knowledge and learning to bear with advantage upon 
this subject. It must be deeply interesting: to every lover 
of Christian antiquity, and, indeed, to every Christian; for 
who can feel otherwise than interested to know how those who 
followed immediately ki the footsteps of 4 tbe Apostles, wor- • 
shipped in celebrating that Holy Coftnrauntdn which Christ 
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himself instituted, and by which, as St. Paul says, we show the 
Lord’s death till He come — and to ascertain how nearly those 
who came after them in each successive age down to our own 
time, adhered to their path, or how widely they diverged from 
it. This is neutral ‘ground on which all, to whatever party or 
set of opinions they belong, may venture, without meeting with 
a stumbling-block to overthrow their charity, unless, indeed* 
thev seek it designedly. 

We quote the follovving passage from the general introduction 
to the liturgies of the. Ancient Church, as showing Mr. Bunsen’s 
own sentiments on this head : — 

* It is impossible to enter into the sanctuary of Christian devotion; 
and undertake a historical review of the sublime thought of worship 
through eighteen centuries, without feeling overawed by the magni- 
tude and holiness of the subject. I approach this sacred task not 
without a long preparation, nor without a deep feeling of respon- 
sibility, but without fear. For I am conscious of entering into the 
precincts of that sanctuary with unfeigned reverence, and with no 
other object than that of pointing out the world-historical importance 
of that idea of Christian worship — the picture of which I have 
attempted to draw in the preccdfng volume. I do so, moreover, with 
sincere charity towards all Christian creeds. From that point of 
view, all party animosities appear as senseless as they are culpable. 
It is as untrue and as unmeaning, as it is unworthy and odious, to 
attempt to explain by outward circumstances, or to attribute to base 
personal motives, great spiritual movements "and liturgical forms, 
which have exercised and are exercising a supreme power over mil- 
lions and millions of civilised people, and which are’ objects of awe 
and respect to nations, and spiritual guides to noble and holy minds/ 
(Vol. iv. p. 135.) " % 

The reader will find here printed, for the first time, some 
important liturgical fragments, copied from a palimpsesMf 
great antiquity, in the Monastery of St. Gall, by Niebuhr, atlcl 
by him communicated to Mr. Bunsen for publication thkty 
years ago; but which various causes have retarded. We are 
glad to see them at length brought to light. It is not without 
• regret that we feel ourselves compelled to leave this — perhaps 
the most important subject of Mr. Bunsens task — and to 
return to the first part of the third volume, and thus bring to a 
close our observations upon a work which embraces so great a 
variety of subjects as to constrain us to be, brief upon each that 
we touch upon, and to pass over many points altogether without 
ifotifce. 

feel it, however, to be our duty in this place to correct 
*an error into which Mr: Bunsen has fallen, when he states 
(vol. iv. p. 338.), that the first edition of the Liturgy of St. 
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Mark, printed at Paris in 1583*, does not exist in the British 
Museum. Having had, ourselves, occasion to make use of this 
volume, we know that it does exist there, and is to be found in the 
Catalogue under the head of * Liturgies.’ Probably h^ not being 
well acquainted with the various plans upon which the old cata- 
logues were made, may have been the reason why Mr. Bunsen did 
not find there some other works, the absence of which he regrets* 
A library of comparatively modern foundation, like that of the 
British Museum, must necessarily remain for a long period 
imperfect and deficient in many even important works of which 
almost all the copies have been long since absorbed in public 
libraries, and it is but rarely that any occur for sale. With the 
zeal and energy of the present librarian, Mr. Panizzi, we are sure 
that if the Treasury and the Directors of the Museum will find 
funds, and above all space, all these deficiencies will be sup- 
plied at the earliest opportunities. What is wanted now, we 
emphatically repeat, is space. Wc have ourselves, upon more 
than one occasion, pointed out to Mr. Panizzi the absence of 
some work requisite for our researches £ and we arc bound in 
justice to state, that lie has spared no pains to endeavour to 
procure it. Booksellers’ catalogues have been searched, and 
their shops ransacked, to try to obtain the volume needed; if it 
could be found it was purchased ; if not, a note was taken to 
look for it at a future occasion. We believe that in this respect 
no especial favour has been shown to ourselves, but that this is 
Mr. Panizzi’s general practice. We think, therefore, that it is 
the duty of all who use the national library, not less for the 
advantage of that institution than on the librarian’s account, 
who has shown himself so anxious to make it as complete as 
pottible, not only to communicate any deficiency first to him, 
tmrc he may have an opportunity of endeavouring to supply it, 
but to agitate vigorously for better reading-rooms and for in- 
creased accommodation for books. We see, in a return made to 
an order of the House of Commons, dated June 22. 1852, that 
during the last fifteen years, and since Mr. Panizzi has been 
at the head of the Library, that the number of volumes has . 

* Cardinal Sirletus, in his letter to I. k S. Andrea, prefixed to 
this ‘edition, states that in the same St. Mary De lo patire , where 
this Liturgy of St. Mark was found, there also existed a work of 
Dionysius of Alexandria against the Noetians, and the Treatise of 
Hippolytu? against Noetus and also against Paul of Samosata. This 
latter heretic was indeed contemporary with Hippolytus, but his 
heresy does not seem to have been generally l^nown till some years, 
later than Hippolytus. • , 
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been more than doubled, and the average rate of increase has 
been 28,000 volumes yearly during the last quinquennium. 

The first part of -the fourth volume contains c The Apology of 
‘ Hippolytus addressed to the People of England.’ The scope 
and design of this apology, which is written with much spirit, 
and embodies in a more popular form much qf the matter dis- 
cussed in the critical, historical, and philosophical parts of the 
work will, perhaps, be best explained in Mr. Bunsen’s own 
words : — 

The Apology of Hippolytus nests upon the fiction, that lie was 
come to England in order to complain of the authorship of the lately 
discovered book having been taken from him’, and that lie claims to 
be recognised as w t hat he really was, bishop of the Harbour of Itome, 
and member of the governing presbytery of the metropolis ; and, 
above all, as a thinking, Christian and an orthodox divine, in an age 
which had still uneorrupted traditions, and whose heroes and innu- 
merable martyrs lived and died for Christianity. I suppose Ilippoly- 
tus to make this defence of himself before a distinguished English 
assembly, after some months of interviews and theological discussions 
with learned divines, li? carrying out this fiction, I have endeavoured 
to follow, as closely as possible/ the form of the Platonic Apology of 
Socrates, and humbly to imitate that mixture of irony and ethical 
earnestness which is inseparable from the name of Socrates.’ (Pref. 
vol. i. p. xiii.) 

Many doubtless will be interested to* read what are Mr. 
Bunsen’s own sentiments and opinions touching our Govern- 
ment and Institutions, which he has put into the mouth of 
Hippolytus. We therefore quote the following passages from 
this Apology : — 

‘ What I admire most among you, is what* I consider to be your 
great and lasting monument in the history of the world. You l#ve 
created a commonwealth, -where two things are united which that 
great pagan, Tacitus, thought irreconcilable, liberty and government. 
And if I search into the nature, origin, aDd growth of this your 
commonwealth, I find it to be the fruit of true Christian principles, 
of Christian self-government and mercy. All that striking order 
aifd energy which reign in this country, all the wisdom and zeal 
of your senators and areopagitic judges, the general respect for the 
law among the people, as well as all those great and mighty external 
works which people admire so much, seem to me to originate in .your 
truly public, and, let me say, Christian spirit. For Christianity is 
intended to establish law and self-government, first in every .indi- 
vidual, next in domestic life, and in public society. Christianity is 
to convince people of the eternal love of God, and to make them love 
their fellow-creatures as brethren, in order to enable them, through 
w such love, to erect af godlike, rational, and just, and consequently a 
free commonwealth. * Wherever, therefore, I find the forms of public 
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liberty, I inquire first, whether the people have the law in themselves ; 
whether there be in them, individually, liberty, which is self-govern- 
ment, and charity, which is mutual faith : and where I find that to 
be the case, I know from history and my own experience that it is 
the work of Christianity. Now with you this is so, evidently. . 

Here I see that you have indeed erected most wonderful factories 
and cotton-mills ; but you do not make the poor people, men and 
women and children, work in them on Sundays, as the Gauls do in 
their country. You have, like them, labourers and mechanics, aspir- 
ing to better their condition ; but yours prefer working, and quietly 
associating together, to the making of revolutions, and plunging 
others and themselves into misery. You have ragged children : but 
you clothe and educate them for useful work, instead of enlisting 
them as soldiers to kill their fellow -citizens ; and they like learning 
to read and to work, rather than making an attempt to convulse 
society by their votes, and to subvert order by arms. Your metro- 
polis is not a monumental town, like a part of theirs : but your 
monument is your commonwealth. I must apply to you as a nation, 
what you say in your great basilica on the tomb of the great architect 
who raised it : “ Si monumentvm requirts circnmspice” You have 
raised, in those three hundred years, that well-balanced common- 
wealth to which I have already alluded, and you have established 
and maintained such a sanctuary of liberty as even our fathers did 
not possess in the great and glorious times of the Republic. You 
have known how to unite freedom with order, popular rights with a 
national aristocracy and hereditary monarchy, which union, our 
great heathen prophet Cicero* said, would, if ever it could be brought 
to pass, form the most perfect of governments. This great monu- 
ment, which you have erected, I admire more than all those outer 
works of civilisation of which other people think you are so proud, 
not only as men of your race, but as Christians, and, I am bound to 
add, as Protestants. You have just sliowq to the world the practical 
Affect of the principle on which your social arrangements are based. 
People on the Continent believed (or tried to make others believe) 
that the gathering of so many hundreds of thousands of your working 
and labouring men round the spectacle of the Great Exhibition 
would be the signal, if not* of famine and pestilence, certainly of 
revolution and bloodshed. But 1 have seen them surround their 
queen with respectful affection : and, far from any disturbance taking 
place, good-will and good-humour and plenty never have reigned 
more paramount anywhere than during these months among you. 
Now when I ask myself, since what time you have possessed this 
liberty and enjoyed this peace and tranquillity, I cannot help re- 
marking that you owe it all to that godly reform yon began to make 
of Christianity about three hundred years ago.’ (P. 14 — 18.) 


* Mr. Bunsen has added in a note the passages from Cicero s 6 pe 
Re Publica/ to which he refers, viz. lib* i. c. xxix. yxxv. xlv. 
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With these extracts we must close our notice of this highly 
interesting and remarkable book. We feel that we have failed 
to do full justice to it on many iniportant points. To aver, 
however, that we entirely coincide in opinion and sentiment 
upon all the subjects and various questions which are brought 
before us in these pages, would be going too far. There are 
many matters upon which a member of the Evangelical Church 
of Germany must necessarily hold different views from our- 
selves ; but upon all points of Christian charity, all truly Chris- 
tian men can and ought to agree. We have sensibly felt the 
truth of Mr. Bunsen’s remarks in tho following passage; and 
having been aware of the treatment and misrepresentations which 
he has already received in certain quarters — in making these 
our observations upon his very learned and important work now 
before us, wc have endeavoured, at least, to avoid their appli- 
cation to ourselves. 

‘ On all these points I am prepared for misconstructions, contra- 
dictions, and attacks, from opposite quarters. Any author who in 
our times treats theological and ecclesiastical subjects frankly, and 
therefore with reference to the problems of the age, must expect to 
be ignored, and, if that cannot be done, *ob used and reviled. I shall, 
however, only notice such opponents as will discuss a sacred subject 
with an impartial love of truth, and who show themselves men of 
independent thought and of critical research. I shall quietly leave 
the others to their privileges, and by silence reply to such as enter 
into a philosophical discussion with the old cry, “ Great is Diana of 
“ the Ephesians ! ” It is impossible, in our times, to have an inder- 
pendent opinion on those subjects, without critical study and calm 
deliberate consideration ; and yet everybody thinks himself entitled 
to pronounce judgment upon them. But the time will come when 
they will be again made the objects of universal interest and popular 
research. All tends to that, in Germany from the philosophical, in 
England from the practical, point of view; and, in bpth, from a 
feeling of great inward and outward necessity. Then it will be 
seen whether or not the way that I have indicated is the right one. 
Personally, it is perfectly indifferent to*me whether I live to see this 
or not. I have neither written for my own personal gratification, nor 
for any party, either here or in Germany, nor for any fashion of the 
day.* I have meditated and inquired from an earnest desire tQ dis- 
cover truth, and to meet the wants of a confused and eventful age, 
which yearns after light and information ; and I have said nothing 
which I have not thoroughly examined and tested for at least twenty- 
five years. Thus, while 1 shall not be scared by any dictatorial 
assertions, neither will any correction come unwelcome to me. Of 
the truth of the fundamental views which 1 have expressed, both 
here and throughout the work, and of the soundness of their philoso- 
phical and historical groundwork, I have as little doubt as I have, of 
my owii existeijAe.’ (V<4. iii.Tnfcrod. p. xxv.) 
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Art. II. — 1 . History of the Island of Corfu , and of the Republic 
of the Ionian Islands . By Henry Jeryis Wiii^e Jervis, 
Esq., Royal Artillery. London: 1852. 

2. The Ionian Islands under British Protection. London: 1851. 

* 

HPhe sources of information relative to the Ionian IsHlnds are 
so redundant that they perplex a writer seeking to convey 
an accurate notion of the affairs of that small but interesting 
State. Within the last three years, various political essays on 
this subject have appeared, adding to the knowledge we might 
have previously derived from Theotoky, Vaudoncourt, Mustoxidi, 
Goodisson, Davy, and a host of English and 'French travellers 
and yacht voyageurs. 

Few of these writers, we think, have treated their argument 
more successfully than the author of the succinct and connected 
narrative now before us. Mr. Jervis, free from any political 
or party bias, although sometimes misled by the authorities he 
quotes, appears to have availed ' himself of every opportunity 
for collecting the best materials for his history that a residence 
on duty in the Ionian Islands could afford him. He has evi- 
dently consulted all requisite and authentic documents within 
his reach, and studied the characters, habits, and institutions of 
the Ionian population ; and seems to have particularly directed 
his attention to the Constitution launched under our auspices 
in 1817. . 

This anomalous provisional Constitution, or the character of 
its administration by the Lord High Commissioner of the day, 
has been frequently under discussion in Parliament, and some- 
times roughly and incautiously dealt with, and exposed to the 
unwarrantable attacks of debaters, who probably had never taken 
the trouble of tracing it back to the extraordinary times and 
circumstances which gave it birth. We hope to be able, on 
this occasion, to assist our readers in forming a correct opinion, 
not merely on the progress of improvement in the United Ionian 
States, after their having been partially connected with Gteat 
Britain for a period of forty-three years, and under our absolute 
control for thirty-four, but also on the further point, whether 
the period had not arrived for loosening the tightbearing rein 
first applied in 1817, as the least of the evils between which the 
Government had then to choose under the plausible but incon- 
sistent clauses of the Treaty of Paris, and in the actual condition 
of the Seven Islands. , • 

But this is a more arduous undertaking than it •would at first 
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seem ; mystified as the question has been by the advocates of 
political parties, averse to any modification of the constitutional 
charter to which we r$fer, or by those who, ignorant of the 
true state of the case, are persuaded that neither the Ionians 
nor their ^neighbours, the Greeks, are fit to be trusted with a 
representative Government. 

To disentangle the character of a State or of an individual 
from tfee hands of calumniators and injudicious admirers, is a 
task of great difficulty. While we desire to give a fair sum- 
mary of the proceedings, complaints, intrigues, and factions of 
our quasi-colonial subjects, we must not forget to do them the 
justice of remembering how much they have suffered from a 
quick succession of temporary masters, and. from the effects of 
misfortunes by which they were overwhelmed in 1797, and which 
they continued to feel intensely till 1809. 

The partition of the Venetian territories, and the union of 
the Seven Islands with the French Republic, threw them into 
utter confusion. The innovations of French printing presses, 
public libraries, and primary schools, disturbed nobles, priests, 
and peasantry. The combined hostilities of the Turks and 
Russians led to the expulsion of the French, and to the re- 
establishment of the former councils of the Signori. A few 
months later, in the year 1800, the Islands were constituted a 
Federal Republic, vassal and tributary to the Porte, under the 
immediate sway of the notables of the country. These were 
selected through the powerful influence of the Albanian chief, 
Ali Pacha, who, having his own schemes in view, favoured the 
ancient families. The Notabili having been re-established in 
ancient despotism, with no other security for its exercise than 
the nominal Suzerainty of the Porte, the bloodshed and disorder 
which followed could scarcely have been prevented. 

To tins tempestuous season we have been constantly referred 
whenever a debate on the affairs of the Ionian Isles has taken 
place in the House of Commons, ta prove, we suppose, the un- 
mtermitted vileness of the United Ionian States since 1809, 
and their unfitness for a representative government half a cen- 
tury later. * Such unwarrantable inferences are calculated to 
irritate and dishearten a generation educated under British 
superintendence. They might be supposed to have been framed 
for the use of the popular parties, drawn up in opposition to the 
Government. It is true that the Lisgar&s, Domenichinis, and 
Zervos*, impracticable, weak, and vindictive, may have tound 

— — * * — : 

' **%Sisgftr&, the head of the apnexionist party of Zante; Dome- 
: Z&Qte, a lafided proprietor ; Zervo, residing at Argostoli, 
in Oephalonia. 
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access to municipal offices, and to the Parliament of 1850; but 
it is absurd and mischievous on this account to encourage in 
England the belief that Zante or any of the other islands re- 
semble in character or conduct the lawless people of 1801, who 
occasioned the diplomatic mission of Neranzi to St. Petersburgh 
on the part of the terrified Senate. The anarchy described by 
Neranzi was the result of the sudden transfer of the Ionian 
Isles from the government mid crafty policy of the Venetians 
to the management of three different powers in the course of 
three successive years. The senate, unable to govern, and pro- 
tected only by the Ottoman Porte, despatched their envoy to the 
Emperor of Russia, to implore his interference. On this, Count 
Mocenigo, a native of Zante, in the Russian service, imme- 
diately appeared as High Commissioner and Plenipotentiary: 
his mission being, to organise a new Government, to extinguish 
the old institutions, and extricate the Islands from the frightful 
confusion into which they had been plunged by the treaties of 
the Allied Sovereigns. 

The addresses and proclamations of Count Mocenigo and 
the report of Neranzi are stili preserved in the archives of 
Corfu. These are the documents which have been used un- 
sparingly by political writers, who have thought to find there 
evidence that the race described in them must be incapable of 
constitutional institutions. Neranzi’s description of Zante in 
1801 having again lately been cited in the debates of the 
House of Commons, wc may appositely refer to the following 
extract of a letter written by a Greek gentleman, P. Soutyo, a 
subject of King Otho, inserted in Mjr. Jervis’s history, and 
copied from the E\7 rw, an Athenian gazette, to show the con- 
dition of Zante in 1850. This forms a striking and remarkable 
contrast to the report of* Neranzi, and the assassinations of 
1801 in that island: — 4 I write to you from Zante;, which I 
4 reached a week ago : my object is to give you an account of 
4 an election to the Municipal Council of Zante, which, as you 
4 are aware, administrates the local affairs of this island con- 
4 jointly with the Regent.’ 

He then notices the feelings of the citizens as regards annion 
with Greece, and the views of the extreme party: — 

4 Three citizens forming part of this latter class, T. Lisgara, * 
4 George Crenderopulos, and Demetrius Maori, lately presented 
4 themselves as candidates at the municipal election, and obtained 
* the majority of votes. The British Government violated the 
4 law neither directly nor indirectly : it had recourse to no kind 
4 of compulsion whatsoever. If in the independent kingdom of 
4 Greece, a candidate for the House of Assembly had declared 
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e himself opposed not only to the House of Bavaria, but simply 

* against the meanest of the ministry, what effusion of blood 
c would have ensued ! — what fabrications of bulletins ! — what 

* frauds ! — and yet it is said we have* a constitutional govern- 
4 ment ; anti we are proclaimed as unworthy of a representative 

* government. Yesterday I made a long excursion into the 
4 country. What a delightful sipjht T Every where vineyards, 
6 orcharas, golden harvest, cattle grazing, magnificent roads, 
4 villages full of prosperity ; what security ! what inviolable re- 
‘ spect to property, both from those governing and those governed. 
c Here you can proceed loaded with gold from one end of the 
€ island to the other, without the least fear ; at home we 

* cannot without the greatest danger go even from Athens to 
€ Eiphissie.’ 

This favourable description of Zante may be considered as 
applicable, in most respects, to the other islands also ; but be- 
fore adverting more particularly to the five or six tranquil years 
immediately preceding the revision of their constitutional char- 
ter, we must explain the*circumstances which led to the peculiar 
and complicated form of government introduced here by Sir 
Thomas Maitland. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to dwell on the 
disastrous scenes which occurred after the treaty of Campo- 
formio. The intrusion of the French Republicans, and the 
reaction caused by the opposition between the popular party 
and the old aristocratic classes — the formation of the Ionian 


Islands into three departments — the expulsion of the French 
by the combined Russian and Turkish forces, and the return of 
the Ionians to a Republic — the Ottoman Emperor being de- 
clared Suzerain, assisted by tbe protection of Russia — unsettled 
everything and settled nothing. So that the year 1798 found 
the Ionians a Federal Republic tributary to the Turks, with a 
government, in fact, selected by their powerful Albanian neigh- 
bour, Ali Pacha. 

It was impossible such a Government could long exist; the 
disorders ana sanguinary scenes described by Neranzi ensued ; 
and the inhabitants naturally looked for assistance to Russia, 
whither many Ionians had fled. Count Mocenigo, on his arrival 
at Corfu, set to work so vigorously that by 1803 he had com-* 
pleted a new constitution; but it proved so defective that it 
iUlhiv suspended in 1806, and just as another had been prepared, 
mslffskntg the Government in perpetuity to a fixed number of 
faqjwi, the Treaty of Tilsit abandoned the Islands to their 
olplmsters, the French. Napoleon immediately assembled, in 
s^gjptecy, 4000 soldiers on the opposite coast, at Otranto : whence. 
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embarked on board felluccas, they passed within a short dis- 
tance of our unsuspecting cruisers, and arrived safely at Corfu. 
By the decree of Fontainebleau the Islands were placed under 
the charge of a Governor-General and an Imperial Commis- 
sioner, who carried on the government with the, assistance 
of a nominal Senate chosen at their recommendation. Three 
years from this time, in 1£09, most of the Southern Islands 
were liberated from French rule by a British fleet and army. 
Lord Collingwood having, at Ihe earnest request of influential 
Ionians, sent ships from Malta. A British officer then took 
charge of the local government of each island; and with this 
military authority, the people appeared to have been satisfied, 
after all they had previously suffered ; the commander-in-chief 
of the Southern Islands assuring them ‘that lie was charged 
‘ to offer them the means to recover that political existence 

* which had been snatched from them by the French, under 

* the sceptre of Napoleon.’ It was not, however, until February, 
1814, that British troops took possession of Paxo, nor until the 
May of the same year that Corfu (whiqh had been garrisoned 
by 14,000 men) was surrendered by the* order of Louis XVIII. 

At the Congress of Vienna, 11314, it was in contemplation 
to nominate Austria Protector of the Seven Islands; but 
whatever may have been the instructions of the Austrian 
Minister in respect to the disposal of them, no definite arrange- 
ment was proposed till the Treaty of Paris the succeeding year. 
An opportunity might now be supposed to have offered itself 
to the Emperor of Russia to compensate the Ionians for his 
abandonment of them at the Peace of Tilsit: Capodistria, a 
native of Corfu, the Russian Representative at Vienna, and a 
personal favourite with Alexander, laboured zealously in the 
cause of his compatriots. But, on its being found equally im- 
possible to secure their national independence, or obtain the con- 
sent of Austria, France, or England to placing them in the hands 
of Russia, — no expedient was considered less embarrassing to 
the high contracting Powcifc, or more likely to promote the wel- 
fare and interests of the Ionians, than to declare them under the 
sole protection of England, whose assistance they had urgently 
solicited during the war. We believe, however, that at that time 
the British Government would rather have declined the offer, 
could Russia have been prevented, by any other arrangement, 
from bringing forward her claims. Capodistria had the merit, 
if it be one, qf giving his support and approbation to the several 
clauses of the .treaty, in which the terms, free arid independent 
republic, appear to have been brought conspicuously on the fore- 
ground to attract the attention of , the* Ionian States. Sfr 
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Thomas Maitland, appointed to carry this treaty into effect, soon 
became aware of the difficulties with which he would have to 
contend. He "saw that it could not, with advantage to the 
parties most concerned, be executed according to its express and 
formal terms. 

As the trust, however, had been accepted, he had only to 
consider the best way of extricating the protecting Government 
from the position in which it had been placed by Austria and 
Russia. The Seven Islands were declared a Republic — a single, 
free, and independent State : — and yet they were to be placed 
under the complete control of the Sovereign of Great Britain. 
The' Ionian people, suffering from a long war, bowed down by 
internal commotions, and a series of complicated misfortunes 
affecting every department of their Government, were incapable 
at that time either of framing or accepting a free constitutional 
charter, in compliance with the treaty. No one acquainted 
thoroughly with their affairs could doubt this, or that the pro- 
tecting Sovereign would find it necessary to assume the duties 
of an absolute Governor, in order to secure to the protected 
the due administration 6f justice; for unless the administrative 
and executive powers could be lodged with the representative 
of the protecting Sovereign, no other form of government ap- 
peared to be practicable. 

We have qpdersiood that Sir Thomas Maitland was at first of 
opinion that a government might be constructed placing the Ex- 
ecutive power directly in the hands of the protecting Sovereign, 
with the responsibilities usually attached to the governor of a 
colony. This, however, he found, on reflection, could not be ac- 
complished ; it; would not have been in conformity to the Treaty 
of Paris ; while the Senate acting by virtue of the Constitution of 
1803, and necessarily consulted by him, would have protested 
against such a departure from the agreement ; since under the 
circumstances they went the length of maintaining that it con- 
templated the reinstatement of that Constitution, and that the 
protecting Government had no right to interfere in executive 
measures. These considerations left no doubt on his mind that 
a direct influence could not be established, but that the tran- 
quillity and order which he was desirous of upholding, and the 
influence which he was bent on obtaining and preserving, must 
be indirectly sustained by the hand of -the Lord High Com- 
missioner. If he had not acted on this opinion, Russia and the 
other Courts might have constantly required explanations, and 
cfnharrassed and obstructed his proceedings. When we look 
back fo this crisis, and become acquainted with the carelessad- 
ministration of f the finances which had prevailed in the -Islands* 
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and learn their local intrigues, we cannot be surprised that the 
people at large submitted quietly to the new form of Govern- 
ment. But there were many inhabitants of weight who spoke 
openly against it. In framing the Constitution of 1803, the 
employment of a large number of the influential Venetian fami- 
lies, and their connexions, in public situations, was considered 
expedient. A similar policy appears to have been followed by 
the framers of the new Constitution. The number of offices 
created was excessive, and in older to provide for as many per- 
sons as possible, in their turn, the term of holding office was 
limited to five years. 

The Lord High Commissioner was probably by no means 
averse to this policy, for it promised the power and influence 
required to work the Constitution lie was contemplating. The 
system, however, had its inconvenience ; for many persons who 
had held. office, and who were not included in the list for 
the ensuing period, considered themselves aggrieved, and as 
might have been expected, could not be convinced that their 
former patrons had sufficiently rewarded them for past services. 
This happened constantly. But the direct connexion of the 
Islands with a vigilant Government, working with regularity, 
and in strong contrast with the mismanagement of former times, 
conduced to the satisfaction which now prevailed, and gave it 
the appearance of continuance. Commerce was active, and al- 
most, it might be said, concentrated within the Islands, owing 
partly to the revolutionary struggle in which the Greeks were 
.then engaged ; favourable seasons, abundant crops of the staple 
products, oil and currants, and also high prices; a numerous 
garrison, and more than 20,000 refugees, consuming the produce 
of each isle, introduced a large capital, causing a temporary 
prosperity, and setting at rest all political questions. 

The basis of .the new Constitution, which had been de- 
clared to be only generally laid down in the Constitutional 
Charter, was signed on the 1st of May, 1817, and announced as 
the lav of the kind from that day. Judicious people will under- 
stand that this provisional agreement might be well suited to the 
actual wants of a disorganised population; and yet how very 
objectionable the proposed system might become at a future 
stage as society advanced, and as the Islands, from their expe- 
rience and instruction, might be qualified to exercise a greater 
influence over their own affairs. This, we think, will distinctly 
appear by an examination of the following summary of the 
Constitution. Sir Thomas Maitland, it is supposed, in assem- 
bling a Primary Legislative Council tp assist in constructing and 
arranging the clauses of the Constitutional Charter, adopted in 
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his first steps the course pursued by Count Mocenigo,’ when he 
superintended the formation of the Constitution in 1803. 

The essential provisions of the Charter are — That the Legis- 
lative Assembly* shall consist of forty members, eleven to be 
integral, atvd the other twenty- nifre to be elected by the electors 
legally allowed by the Constitution of 1803, termed the Syn- 
clitse. * 

These integral members are to be called the Primary Council, 
and to be composed, at the dissolution of the first Parliament, of 
the president and member^ of the Old Senate and five of the 
late Legislative Assembly to be selected by the Lord High Com- 
missioner. But in usu&l cases, where the Parliament runs its 
full term of five years, five Regents instead of the five Legis- 
lators are to be scjccted from the Primary Council. 

The Legislative Assembly elect from their body their own 
president, and the fiVc Senators, the Lord High Commissioner 
having a veto, which he can exercise twice, and then, in case of 
nonagreement, he can appoint. 

The Sessions of Parliament are biennial, and continue for 
three months. • 

The Lord High Commissioner convokes, adjourns, prorogues 
the Assembly, and dissolves it, with the consent of the Pro- 
tecting Sovereign and Privy Council, regulates the internal 
laws of the Assembly, and approves or disapproves of new laws, 
and must be specially informed of any measure to be intro- 
duced ; and all proceedings must daily be laid before him. If 
he refuses his sanction to a Bill, it cannot be brought forward 
again during the session. 

The President of the Senate is appointed by the Protecting 
Sovereign for the fir$t half of the quinquennium, on the recom- 
mendation of the Lord High Commissioner, who confirms him 
for the remainder of it or appoints a new one. . All proceedings 
and acts of the Senate are laid before him. He appoints a resi- 
dent to each island to represent him and control the proceed- 
ings of the Regents and the Municipalities. Neither Regents 
nor Municipalities can be appointed without his sanction. " No 
Jtpfgc can be appointed or dismissed without liis approbation. 
He is a member extraordinary of the Supreme Council of 
Justice, and has the casting vote in case of a parity of votes. 

He appoints the Treasurer General, and approves of every ^ 
new officer of that department, and determines the expenditure* 
classed under the head of Extraordinaries. The Government 
General Printing Office is to be placed at the seat of Govern- 
ment, and no other is to be allowed. The’' power of High Police 
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is lodged with him; no vessel can. depart from any port without 
his authority. 

The election of members of the Legislative Assembly is made 
by the Synclitse*, from a double list transmitted by the Primary 
Council. The vacancies in the Assembly, caused by the com* 
pletion of the Senate, are filled up by the process of the double 
list, as before mentioned. The Regent of each island, or Head 
of the Municipality, is appointed by the Senate ; and the five 
municipal officers are elected by the Synclitae, subject in both 
cases to the veto of the Lord High Commissioner. 

These provisions show that every Member of the Legislative 
Assembly is intended to be elected indirectly by .the Lord High 
Commissioner. They also explain the extent of power lodged 
with him by means of his veto ; yet this vclo, which modifies 
the democratic and republican forms of the Constitution, is re- 
quired to be exercised with caution, in order that no risk might 
be incurred of bringing the Lord High Commissioner into col- 
lision with his Senate or Primary Council. 

The principles Sir Thomas Maitland had established were 
adhered to closely from 1817 to 1824, and with very little 
variation till the year 1832. The Senate and Legislative 
Assembly .were compliant, and the Regents of the several 
Islands and their municipal officers were efficiently directed by 
the British residents. In Cephalonia, the .Resident, Colonel 
Charles Napier, whose name is still remembered with gratitude, 
early effected many improvements, by his energy, skill, and 
perseverance. 

Sir Thomas Maitland having throughout his administration 
of the Government acted with great energy, and the people, 
feeling advantages from hS fiscal regulations and other impor- 
tant changes introduced by his judgment and decision, no 
opposition to his wishes, or none which impeded the working of 
the Constitution, was encountered. k 

Requisitions for military* purposes were authorised by the 
^Convention of 1817: these Sir. Thomas Maitland did not en- 
force, but he informed the Legislature, in an early address, that 
the surplus revenue should be lodged in the? Treasury and ap- 
plied to useful works, and including the repair and maintenance 
.of the fortresses. No military contribution, however, was paid 
under his administration ; for he knew that it would be difficult 

* ' f 

* The Synclitae are the constituency of the Islands authorised by 
law to vote either in virtue of certain privileges, or a fixed amount 
of income, lately reduced to 18/. per annum in the larger islands, and 9 
a proportionable sum in the smaller. 
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:4o explain' to the public -the necessity ofsnch -grants, and that 
probably they wcifuld afford a pretext to foreigners for, spreading 
^disconieut*. It *would have, perhaps, been more advantageous .to 
-the general interests of England and the- dependency, had the 
' .military axis or grant&*been still longer delayed, considering the 

* state of the pppnlatiori, untile the Islands had been forced for- 
ward in improvement, and until they had been supplied with 
those institutions which every civilised country requires. 

* After the decease of Sir Thomas Maitland, the payments of 
the military contribution, were made by instalments, at intervals, 
and always on the supposition that, the demands would be reduced 

* when the fortifications should be completed. These separate 
grants were voted by the Legislative Assembly, and confirmed 
by the Senate ; ‘with the latter, however, the power of sus- 
pending them remained in case of unproductive seasons. The 
military contributions, fifteen years afterwards, became an an- 
nual charge; and, when added to the amount voted for the 
salaries of the British functionaries, frequently absorbed one- 
third of the revenue. • For many years a large British force 
occupied the fortresses, though, by the treaty, it was only ne- 
cessary to have had S000 men. The cost to the Imperial 
Treasury of keeping this number of troops on the military esta- 
blishment may be estimated at 120,000/. per annum. 

The ordinary expenses of the inhabitants in the Islands 
were much, increased by their connexion Vith a nation whose 
forms of society, and customs, were so different from their own ; 
and this inconvenience was more particularly felt by the ap- 
pointment of British functionaries to the most lucrative situ- 
ations, and the occupation of the fortresses by a British garrison. 
At the same time, their sources of ^industry, from the sale of 
their staple products — oil and currants, were yearly diminish- 
ing, through the competition of Apulia on one side, and the 
Morea on the other. In th$ early days of the Constitution 
it was found an easy process to fprrn a Parliament ; for then 
in each island, there , existed certain influential families, whose 
advice could be depended , upon, and who were frequently con- 
sulted and held responsible for their .recommendations ; but this 
advantage was onjy temporary ; for several causes had tended to 
decrease the influence of the large proprietors, and the Lord 
High Commissioners subsequently were deprived of such assist- 
ance. The Constitution having been framed to meet the actual 
$&umstance8 of the times, would not bear strict examination 
except with * reference ’ to those circumstances. The concen- 
x tratea power whici} it gave to the first Lord High Commis- 
sioner, supported by provisional arrangements at variance with 
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the literal Construction of the clauses of the Charter, con- 
tinued to be efficiently and beneficially exercised* by hie awc- 
cessor, Sir Frederic Adam. After the termination ' of . bis 
government in 1832, some innovations in the electoral system 
unauthorised by the Charter were sanctioned. This led to the 
abrupt dissolution of the fourth Ionian Parliament formed under ’ 
the Lord High Commissioner’s own Immediate* direction, and to 
the immediate election of the fifth. Lord Nugent soon afterwards 
resigned his appointment ; and his successor, after he had been 
some time in office, considered it necessary to obtain authority 
to dissolve this Parliament also, before its second session. A 
sixth was then elected and convened ; but either, from the in- 
trigues of disappointed ex-senators, or from opposition of some 
other kind, it did not work satisfactorily, and*was also dissolved. 
The seventh having been more carefully selected, the business 
of the island was at last carried on ivith benefit to the country. 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, who assumed the administration of the 
Government as Lord High Commissioner in 1842, was, how- 
ever, opposed by his Senate, and the President was discontinued 
at the close of the half period of the quinquennium, and another 
appointed by him ; an unusual proceeding, which having been 
disapproved of at home, the former President was reinstated. 

We have now traced the Constitution from its novitiate, 
through five different proconsulships, and noticed the abrupt dis- 
solutions of the fourth, fifth, and sixth parliaments, before the 
expiration of their legal terms; and the discontinuance of the 
President of the Senate by the Lord High Commissioner, and 
his reinstatement by the order of the Colonial Minister during 
the seventh, in consequence of collisions, either between the 
Legislative Assembly and Senate, or with the latter and the 
Lord High Commissioner. We may be permitted, therefore, 
to assume that the constitutional provisions which were con- 
sidered as excellent in early days of British protection, and skil- 
fully adapted to meet the circumstances of the ^Septinsular 
Republic and the articles of the Treaty of Paris, had become 
obstructive and embarrassing at a later period — in fact, that 
the Constitution had the great merit of having rendered the 
United Ionian States totally unfit to continue under a mode of 
government declared to be only provisional when it was first 
proposed and sanctioned. For we see tlmt the services and 
duties it had performed brought on its own inaptitude lor 
further progressive . work, and demonstrated that the system 
raquired to be carefully modified and revised ; meantime it had 
certainly redressed grievances, repealed laws of pernicious ten- 
dency, introduced an improved code,* forced into* order financial 
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departments, arranged fiscal and municipal difficulties, and pro- 
moted the welfare of the countiy. That the course which had 
been hitherto followed, in the distribution of patronage, and in 
selecting rqembers for the Legislative Assembly, Could not long 
be continued with any prospect of the results of former times, 
was the opinion held by persons who had invariably given their 
support in aid of the Constitution ; and it was in some degree 
confirmed by the collisions to which we have alluded ; but they 
were fully aware that the contrbl which had always been exer- 
cised by the Lord High Commissioner could not be fairly 
opposed os unconstitutional under existing provisions ; nor the 
Legislative Assembly opened to the numerous claimants quali- 
fied to be admitted by their intelligence and property ; nor the 
Primary Council allowed to act independently, and cease to be 
the channel of conveyance of the wishes of the Lord High Com- 
missioner and his double lists to the Synclit®, withdht deranging 
the ,whole system, until the ' constitutional charter should be 
competently modified. 

The constant necessarily indirect interference of the Lord 
High Commissioner in the management of senate, primary 
council, legislative assembly, and parliamentary elections, as well 
as municipal, gave to many of the provisions of the Constitution, 
if not to the. whole system, that deceptive character which has 
been considered so objectionable and inconvenient, originally in- 
tended, apparently, to exempt the Lord High Commissioner from 
the highest responsibility, while really the whole of it rested with 
him. This scheme of government had seldom, we understand, 
been openly approved of in the Legislative Assembly, or alto- 
gether vindicated even by the party most in favour of the British 
connexion ; but when the instances of opposition to the will of 
the Lord High Commissioner became more common, the ten- 
dencies of the system were censured with more method, both in 
the Ionian Isles and in Greece, and every opportunity of ex- 
posing them was seized by the annexionists. 

We imagine that, in 1843, at the time the Lord High Com- 
missioner, Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, was about to resign his 
appointment, the feeling in regard to the Ionian Constitution, 
which we have endeavoured generally to describe, prevailed 
among the intelligent and influential inhabitants. Indeed they 
had been almost invited to express unreservedly their political 
opinions and wishes for the enlargement of their electoral system 
by the publication of Lord John Russell’s despatch of June 
1*840, in which the views and intentions Of the British Ministry 
plainly declared. The following is an extract of that 
* ^document : — % 
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* I shall not attempt to anticipate your conclusions, or to pre- 
4 judge the questions on which I thus solicit your free opinion 
4 and your aid. Yet I cannot omit to observe, that I should 
4 yield with much regret to the conviction, that the time is still 
4 unripe for conceding to the Ionian people, to at least some ex- 
4 tent, the advantages of greater freedom of the press, and a 
4 more complete system of representation. It would not be to 
4 the honour of this country to have occupied the Ionian States 
4 for so many years, without having advanced the inhabitants 
4 towards some qualification for institutions more liberal than 
4 those which were granted to them, avowedly as a mere pre- 
4 paration for such a change. It would be painful to acquiesce 
4 in the belief, that in a country placed under the immediate pro- 
4 tcction of Her Majesty the Queen, the Government are unable 
4 to confide with safety to the people at large, the privilege of 
4 more freely, discussing their own social interests, than they are 
4 at present enabled to do. Neither could it be otherwise than 
4 painful to consider that Great Britain is Compelled to withhold 
4 a full participation of her own political freedom from a people 
4 to whom she looks for a large pecuniary contribution towards 
4 the maintenance of one of the most important of her foreign 
4 garrisons.’ (Downing Street , June, 1840.) 

The claims of the community to greater political freedom 
having thus been formally acknowledged and encouraged, the 
important question that remained for decision, and the only one, 
related to the additional process the Islands were to undergo, or 
what probation was required before the precise period could 
properly be determined on for the extension of the institutions 
they had been given to understand would be sanctioned, when 
perfectly qualified for the specified concessions. Lord John 
Russell, in his further correspondence, afterwards coincided with 
the Lord High Commissioner in thinking that the time for 
granting the privileges solicited had not arrived. But such 
recorded opinions of the Minister in 1839, 1840, when incul- 
cated, created great expectations, although they were not im- 
mediately to be realised. 

Some years after their publication, tiie proceedings in Greece 
excited an intense interest in the* Ioman Islands ; and it was 
foreseen, eventually, must have an influence on the position, • 
policy, and prospects of the protecting power, as far as they 
could be affected by a successful effort, by the Greek nation, to 
lay the foundation of a representative government ; a people of 
the same origin and language, and on whose territory the number 
of naturalised subjects from the Seven Islands had so much 
increased, that they preferred a claim, on the opening of tfie 
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Greek Legislature, to send their own representatives to the 
Assembly as a separate electoral body. A new Constitution 
was granted in Greece without opposition, and apparently by 
the unanimous voice of the nation, for not a life was lost or 
wound received in obtaining it. The King having ratified the 
change, the British Government promptly signified its approval 
of the introduction of the representative system ; and most of 
the foreign ministers, on the part of their respective, sovereigns, 
with some hesitation, concurred in the expediency of the new 
organisation. 

We may here remark that the gazettes of Athens, and all 
foreign journals, had been freely admitted into the Ionian Is- 
lands, without examination, for several years before this altera- 
tion in the Greek* Constitution had taken place, and that their 
periodical circulation had been greatly augmented in conse- 
quence of the additional opportunities afforded by the establish- 
ment of lines of steam-packets between the Ionian Islands and 
the ports of Greece, the Adriatic, Malta, and Naples. The 
elaborate and able editorial articles promulgated at Athens, 
and exaggerated and sarcastic statements not very complimen- 
tary, we believe, to British protection, were to be seen in 
the reading-room of every town in the island; therefore, to 
have persevered in disallowing private presses in the Ionian 
Islands, or to have continued the restrictions which had existed 
lor thirty years under totally different circumstances, would, we 
imagine, have been as useless and nugatory as to have pro- 
hibited in England provincial newspapers, while the metropolitan 
journals were permitted to circulate freely. We cannot exactly 
comprehend why rigid and impolitic restrictions such as those 
we have mentioned, especially considering that they were op- 
posed to the opinion of the loyal and well-educated, were not. 
sooner removed. 

There may have been reasons, at one period, connected with 
our foreign policy for the delay ; but be this as it may, we find, 
on referring to public documents, that an act of the Ionian 
Government was passed in 1845, for authorising private presses, 
with specific details of censorship; and that in 1847, or sooner, 
and also early in 1848, a Total discontinuance of the press regu- 
lations then in force had been submitted for further considera- 
tion, with other modifications of the Constitution, which were 
subsequently authorised. These other modifications altogether 
referred, it appears, to the marked changes taking place in 
society; especially to the implicit reliance in the intentions*of 
Government, encouraged by persons worthy of confidence ; and 
t*r£he satisfactory sessions of the Legislature that had imme- 
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diately preceded the proposals for altering the articles of the 
Constitution. The revision accepted by the Ionian Legislature 
in 1849 had been conditionally sanctioned by the Protecting 
Government, at the earnest recommendation of the Lord High 
Commissioner, who incurred, we see, the whole of. the great 
responsibility of having projected and brought forward the 
measure. 

As the alterations had been suggested and announced at a 
time when the Islands were free from any questions or legisla- 
tive discussion which could interrupt public business; and had 
reference entirely to Ionian claims and regulations, Greek pro- 
gress and interests; and had been sanctioned as acts of justice, 
there could be no sufficient reason offered for postponing them 
on account of French, Italian, and German, disturbances in 
1848. The unfitness of the Ionian United States to be en- 
trusted with an extension of the electoral system and a free 
press, was the reason commonly assigned by the advocates of 
the actual state of things, for continuing a Constitution which 
it was said by them had conferred on the Islands nymy benefits; 
but this, we suppose, may have been Jess the real ground of 
objection than the apprehension that nationality and patriotism 
would turn these privileges against the very Government that 
should confer them. We, however, look on the' question from 
a wider point of view, and with greater confidence, being 
thoroughly convinced that the concessions had become by this 
time acts of justice; and that by anticipating the wishes of a 
small community, protected by a powerful State, and altogether 
under our absolute control, we arc offering an indisputable ex- 
ample of the desire of the British Government to establish its 
own free institutions in its dependencies as soon as it is satisfied 
that they can be advantageously received. 

A Bill repealing the articles of the Constitution relative to 
the press -having been passed and ratified, newspapers from 
private presses were first issued in Corfu, Ccphalonia, and 
Zante, in 1849. After thirf Act, the extension of the electoral 
system, and the conferring on the Legislature the right of addi- 
tional control over the public expenditure, were measures which 
appeared indispensable. It was desirable too in this case That 
they should be adopted by the Ionian Legislature before the 
termination of the last Session of the Parliament which had 
approved and commenced the change in the Charter. The 
destruction of unpopular abuses may be reasonably expected to 
facilitate good government, especially by removing the most 
prominent grounds of discontent, and uniting in the cause of 
order that influential portion of the Ionian States modt willing, 
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if treated with consideration, to give their open support to the 
Protecting Power, and most able to counteract or, check the in- 
trigues of the Annexionist party. 

Factions will always find their way into a Colonial Parlia- 
ment, and;* also into an Ionian Legislative Assembly, freely 
elected, and may occasionally be able to impede the legislative 
business. But, with a Constitution which will bear examina- 
tion, parties coming forward with inadmissible pretensions and 
absurd proposals will be more easily managed and kept under* 
as soon as fhe newly organised Legislative Assembly, in. addi- 
tion to the weight belonging to the principles upon which it is 
founded, has acquired the influence which a little experience will 
confer. 

In dissectihg nQiinutely the constitutional charter completed 
under the superintendence of Sir Thomas Maitland, it will be 
perceived that it was no easy matter to revise a Constitution 
which had been necessarily reconstructed on the principles of 
that framed in 1803 by Count Mocenigo. As a consequence* 
it retained its democratic form and outline, while, at the 
same time, it had been tso moulded that the essential power of 
the Government was carefully and absolutely, however cir- 
cuitously, placed in the hands of the Lord High Commissioner. 
The whole administration has beeif decidedly in opposition to 
the Treaty of TParis, but the affairs of the Ionian Islands in 
1817 could not otherwise have been prudently conducted. The 
revisions proposed and sanctioned in 1849 were important and 
few, but in carrying them^into effect and dispensing with the 
complicated functions of the Primary Council, it will be obvious 
that clauses in almost every chapter of the Charter required to 
be cautiously inspected and repealed. 

Although the modifications of the Constitutional Charter 
were introduced in 1849, they were not ratified till 1850. 

The additional articles substituted, instead of the repealed 
clauses, were these : — 

L The extraordinary as well as the ordinary expenditure of. 
the United States was placed under the control of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, conjointly with the other brandies of the 
Legislature, 

i 2 . The members of the Legislative Assembly were to be 

4%$ely elected by the Synclitse, hut the five senators, who had 
been by the old Constitution nominated by the president and 
members of the Legislative Assembly, were to be chosen and 
appointed by the Lord . High Commissioner directly. 

The lost article, however, was subsequently modified, by con- 
ceding]^) the Lord High Commissioner the power of nominating 
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and appointing three of the senators from the electoral body, 
jvhether they were members of the Assembly or not. 

3. The five officers composing the Municipal Administrations, 
under the Regents, were also to be freely elected, without the 
intervention of the Lord High Commissioner or his residents. 

We should have mentioned, that by the Constitution of 1803 
and 1817, the qualifications required to entitle a person to be 
registered on the list of the Synclitse, or placed on the electoral 
roll, were as follows : — 

1. To be bom a subject (originario) of the Seven Islands. 

2. To have a revenue from real property. In Corfu, of 450 
# dollars a year; in Cephalonia, 163; Zante, 337 ; Santa Maura, 
135 ; Cerigo, 56 ; Ithaca, 78 ; Paxo, 135. 

These sums were lessened on the revision of the Constitutional 
Charter : viz. for an elector of Corfu, the electoral qualification 
was a property yielding 100 or 80 dollars per annum. This 
arrangement, it was supposed, would give the right of voting to 
1000 or 1200 proprietors in that island. The electoral qualifica- 
tions were fixed in the other islands in proportion to the value of 
property. „ * 

We can discover no further extension of the electoral franchise 
with the exception of some professional rights ; very far indeed, 
from universal suffrage, which it wa $ industriously reported had 
been conceded. 

These were the Whole of the reforms proposed and sanc- 
tioned. They have been censured and commended as it has 
suited the purposes of partisans. The ballot at elections was re- 
quired in a small community, to protect its voters from the inter- 
ference of opulent proprietors, merchants, and contractors; whose 
influence on their dependants could not otherwise be controlled 
or prevented. A Bill waB therefore passed to introduce the 
ballot (voto segreto) ; a petition, unanimously voted on the part 
of the Legislative Assembly was forwarded to the protecting 
sovereign, praying that it might be confirmed ; but the measure 
was not to be included as an article of the revised Constitutional 
Charter. 

A ground of complaint of late years had been broughtibr- 
ward ; and it had been assigned as a cogent reason for the ex- 
tension of the electoral system, that it would be impracticable to 
dispense with the high duties levied on the staple produce of the 
Islands, until the expensive system of Government, adopted in 
1817, could be readjusted; and that this could only be accom- 
plished by the Islands being effectually represented in their 
Parliament. That the United States required some relief in 
respect to their finances and an equalisation of official salaries, is 
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fully borne out by the despatch of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, dated Corfu, June 20. 1838, published with the colonial, 
papers of that year. 

The following is an extract from It : — 

‘ But I do . not confine this appeal to a contingent remission 
‘ or abatement of the contribution, I take the higher ground, at 
‘ once, of most earnestly representing the vast expediency, for 
‘ reasons above all pecuniary value, of declining to receive any- 
‘ thing like a tribute exacted out of a revenue so limited, and 
‘ raised chiefly by excessive duties on production and industry ; 

‘ which, on the contrary, should be reduced first, and repealed 

* altogether so soon as the other sources of revenue may become . 
4 available. In my despatch of the 2nd March last, I repre- 

‘ sented that the 6nly way of enabling these States to continue 
‘ the payment of the contribution, and other charges on account 
4 of military protection, and at the same time to have a dis- 
4 posable revenue for internal improvement, would be to increase 

* taxation ; but this, I am now advisably and fully convinced, is 
4 impracticable, and, if uttempted, would occasion serious disor- 
4 ders, aggravate, excite* and accelerate the 'tendencies which I 

* have represented as the resultants of the present arrangements. 

‘ Either then the contribution must be remitted or diminished, 

* or this country must remain unimproved. The case in pecu- 
4 niary terms is before every member of the House of Commons, 

4 by tire contribution of 35,000/. (being d part of 766,4234 
4 credited in the army estimates 1838-9) paid out of a limited 
4 and inadequate revenue as 44 appropriation in aid n of the Par- 
4 liamentary estimate of 7,524,185/. for the military expenditure 
4 of the British empire. The payment of a fixed tribute, ex- 
4 acted for the 44 military occupation ” of an independent State, 

4 the people of which are admitted to no participation in the 
4 honours or emoluments of the service to which they arc bound 
4 to contribute, places that State in the condition of a conquered 
4 and subjected country, not in the friendly relations of a pro- 
4 tected people, taken under the generous, liberal, and paterndl 
‘ king of a great nation. 

‘ The average amount of duties levied on the exports of oil, 

‘ currants, and wine, during the last four years, are — Oil, 
‘31,900/.; currants, 45,800/. ; wine, 3,291/. ; amounting toge- 

* ther to 79,991/., which is about forty-eight per cent., or about 
‘ half the revenue. No one who reads this statement but must 
‘ admit the uncommon liberality of the Ionian Government and 
‘ Parliament, in contributing so largely towards the military 
‘.expenditure and British management of these States ; and it 
‘ cahoot but be admitted that taxation is pushed to an inordi- 
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< nate extent to enable them to do so. These burthens are very 
‘ unequally distributed, according to the existing finance system* 

* The islands of Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo, so far 
4 from contributing anything to the State, require to be assisted 
4 by it for the payment of their establishment. First, Santa 
‘ Maura, to the average extent of 4462/. 9 s. 11 d.; Ithaca, 
c 2671/. Os. 10$d.; Cerigo, 2966/. 10*. 11£</.; Paxo, 2838/. 4s: 
‘ 7£d. a-year; so that the larger islands are taxed to an enor- 
‘ mous amount, not only for the expense of their own municipal 
‘ establishments and the general government, but for the civil 
c establishments of the minor islands, and the payment of the 

* contribution to the protecting State.’ 

The introduction of the articles of the Constitution above 
described has now enabled the Islands to make their own finan- 
cial arrangements in respect to most of these establishment*; 
and be it observed that the Lord High Commissioner retains 
the control, influence, and patronage necessary to enable him to 
support his own authority, and to act efficaciously with the 
Senate. Any Lord High Commissioner appointed to carry out 
these modified articles of the Constitution, which his immediate 
predecessor had proposed and introduced, would certainly have 
had to encounter the many difficulties that, at first, are always 
inseparable ‘ in transitions from close and arbitrary electoral 
systems to free representative institutions. Every one who has 
observed the working of our Colonial Legislatures knows that 
opening a Parliament with a bond fide legislative assembly, 
having a control over the public purse, accounts, and expendi- 
ture, called on to watch the interests of the States, to decide on 
important measures, and destined to bear the comments of a 
press without a censorship, must indeed be a very different 
affair, when compared with the authority of the head of the 
Government sending forth his proposals and measures at his 
own convenience, or with the case of a president and legislative 
assembly, chosen under such circumspection and discretion as 
are calculated to ensure a smooth and quiet Quinquennium. 

There are assuredly many difficulties incident to the reforms 
we have described; but they are not without their reward. 
The reforms will impose constant labour, we allow, on the Lord 
High Commissioner entrusted with the interesting duty of car- 
rying them out. • If the representatives are met. with tact and 
decision, the successful administration of government in future 
will be essentially promoted' by the discussions which have 
already taken place ; the results of a change raising the Legis- 
lative Assembly into consideration and importance. We have, 
heard it argued, on One side, that Greek excitability* and vivacity 
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inherited by the people of the Seven Islands disqualify them for 
the electoral system which has been granted* or for the -manage- 
ment of a free press; — heir-looms which, if acknowledged as 
impediments in the way of their enfranchisement and progress, 
would hate deferred indefinitely the admission of their claims. 
At another time it is asserted that their race is tainted with 
Italian cunning, vice, and corruption ; and that their inexpe- 
rience and backward condition warrant a continuance of the 
control which had been exercised in the United Ionian States 
since 1817. ' Unfavourable impressions such as these may not 
have arisen without some foundation; but have not their follies, 
vices, and defects been grossly Exaggerated by that class of 
itinerant, contemptuous censors to be found sometimes abroad 
among our compatriots, who collect eagerly partial facts and 
local rumours, — are loud in reproof of bad habits, but slow to 
afford assistance in correcting them by their own example ; 
always ready to condemn the institutions of British depen- 
dencies, but unwilling to see them improved ? 

The cursory debates«in the House of Commons, as well as the 
historical statements of Neranzi and Mocenigo, relating to a 
former generation, may have rather tended to perpetuate a false 
estimate of the character and qualities of the Ionians. The 
comparative progress of the Islands, under British protection, 
during the last ten years, can only be thoroughly ascertained by 
consulting the unprejudiced testimony of British residents offi- 
cially employed, and merchants, who have been in the Islands 
since 1815, and whose integrity and social acquaintance with 
the inhabitants of all the Islands, lead us to believe them im- 
partial and competent judges of their good qualities, and also 
their demerits. From these authorities we learn, that their cha- 
racter lias been much underrated and misunderstood, that they 
are a most tractable, well-disposed people, and that if the advance 
of the rural population has not been proportionate to the im- 
proved and comfortable condition pf society in the cities and 
towns, the fault must be partly attributed to the revenue of 
the .^Islands having been almost entirely appropriated to the 
maintenance of a large civil establishment, and to the difficulty 
of reducing it. The tenures of land by which property is held 
in Corfu are vexatious anil perplexing to both proprietor and 
tenant. A landowner often possesses an estate, on which a 
fourth of the produce of the olive trees belongs to the tenant 
Wht* has acquired rights of perpetual occupation. The constant 
|retgtfction caused by the claims in such cases of both the parties 
|8 the grievance of the Island ; but notwithstanding these 
tenures, — an evil whiclr is increased in some districts by the 
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whole of the inhabitants depending on one kind of produce for 
their subsistence^ — the. population are remarkably quiet and 
well-disposed. 

Many of the young men residing in the cities and towns, the 
advocates and medical practitioners, have been educated at 
Universities in France, Germany, and Italy, and are as capable 
of writing with force and energy on political subjects as any\>f 
our own accomplished and experienced editors. Among the 
ecclesiastics, some are persons of erudition, highly esteemed, and 
influential in their ministry, from their piety and learning, but 
the parochial clergy generally are illiterate. The ecclesiastics, 
however, sent out from the Greek Seminary at Corfu, since 
its renovation by Sir Howard Douglas, arc gradually replacing 
inefficient pastors. The large towns and villages are provided 
with primary and secondary schools, and tolerable masters ; and 
the peasantry of the whole of the Islands arc a fine .race. Mean- 
time the numerous vessels constructed at Cephalonia and Ithaca 
are employed in carrying on a lucrative commerce with the 
ports of the Adriatic, the Archipelago, and the Black Sea. 

One instance only of disorder, we believe, has ever occurred 
in Corfu since the occupation of that island by the British. It 
was caused by an American missionary attempting to distri- 
bute religious tracts. Santa Maura, Cephalonia, and Zaute 
have occasionally been disturbed, from an early period of our 
connexion with them, by the disorderly conduct of certain 
villages. This apparent disposition to turbulence could not, 
however, be imputed to disaffection or dislike to the protecting 
Government, but to accidental causes, such as the system of 
land tenure existing in these islands; to consequent alleged 
oppression, and disputed rights — a subject which we have 
already mentioned ; to clanship jealousies, or the failure of crops, 
which, among districts depending for subsistence on one kind of 
cultivation, is so liable to produce sudden distress*, without any 
means of providing ffr the emergency. 

At the commencement of the Greek Revolution, notwith- 
standing the laws were efficient and well executed, a riotous 
assembly of the peasants of Santa Maura occurred in May, 18^1, 
in consequence of the imposition of a tax for the improvement 
of the harbour and passage to the lake, the object and necessity 
of which had not been properly explained. The mob fired on 
the soldiers, and* burnt a house containing stores. They were 
soon dispersed, but not without measures of severity; the leader 
of the mob, a priest, was hanged. The same year in Zante, an 
inhabitant of that island, by the name of Martinengo, a man of 
influence, was tried and banished, "having been found guilty of 
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exciting the people against the Government during the year of 
the Greek Revolution. At this period combats frequently took 
place between Greek and Turkish vessels in Ionian waters : the 
enforcement of neutrality among kindred people having been a 
matter of difficulty, detachments from British garrisons were 
often employed to restore order. In Cepbalonia riotous assem- 
blages of the peasantry have been more frequent than in any of 
the other islands: they occurred in the time of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, Lord Nugent, and of several other Lord High Com- 
missioners. It is remarkable that the same villages have been 
implicated in all the disturbances which have taken place. The 
peasantry engaged in the riots of 1848 and 1849 were induced 
to. assemble, it is said, and drawn together in arms with, the 
hope of plunder, and of having an opportunity of destroying 
books and accounts. The instigators of these disorders were 
persons of desperate character and ruined circumstances residing 
in Argostoli, and connected with Greek agents employed to get 
up or encourage in the island a demonstration of discontent. 

We have now referred to the serious cases of public disturb- 
ance on record since* 1817. Scarcely any of them could be 
called political ; they were always confined to four or five 
villages, were generally produced by local disputes, and neither 
encouraged nor supported by a respectable inhabitant From 
undoubted authority, wc learn that the annexionists in Greece, 
and their patrons everywhere, expressed great regret at the 
prospect held out in 1847 and 1848 to the Ionians, of their Con- 
stitution being revised, and at the official announcement of the 
alterations of 1819; and that their intriguing friends in the 
Islands were equally disappointed that the protecting Govern- 
ment had consented to the modifications carried into effect in 
18 >0. While those who had been dissatisfied with the former 
scheme of Government in the Islands, but not with the British 
connexion, became valuable allies in carrying out the change. 

The Islands having been gradually ini^jated in the mysteries 
of a partial electoral system, and in regulating the disbursements 
from the public purse by controlled legislators, wtf are of opinion 
th&t no further trial was desirable in order to render them more 
fit to exercise the privileges which were not intended long to be 
withheld from them. By t he revision of the Constitution, 
giving a free press, a moderate extension of the elective-franchise, 
and a control over their expenses, the deceptive character of the 
Government became at onee totally removed, and a great step 
been made by these concessions towards detaching the classes 
c we have enumerated, from an agitating faction. A Governor 
and Executive Council^ without a Legislative Assembly, would 
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have been preferred by many to a continuance of the old Consti- 
tution ; but the democratic Constitution, originally granted to a 
republic styled single and independent, would not have admitted 
of such an alteration, and a new Constitution could not have 
been prepared without endless embarrassment. The concessions 
appear to have been complete, and not to have left a pretest for 
further complaint. 

In regard to the wishes of a party avowedly desirous of a 
union with Greece, we see that they have been brought into 
notice speedily by the extension of political freedom, and have 
hitherto obtained some success at elections ; but this faction is 
now encountered by a compact and influential body of converted 
political opponents, resolute in earnestly counteracting their 
designs, and resisting their pretensions. It was apprehended by 
many of our friends in the Islands, that the immediate effects of 
4he alterations introduced on the revision of the Constitution, 
would endanger the special interest of the protecting Power. 
On the contrary, however, they have served to range on the 
right side a most intelligent class of inhabitants, and have re- 
lieved the Government from the burden of growing discontent, 
open and concealed. We can imagine that any change would 
produce a phalanx of opposers doubtful of results. This, as 
in similar innovations, may have added to the perplexities to be 
expected from sanctioning by one act an electoral system 
entirely free from Government interference, and giving the con- 
trol of the expenditure and financial matters to the representa- 
tives themselves. The opinions or prejudices of old and faithful 
servants of the Government could not be disregarded; they 
must have had, and still have, an influence on the whole arrange- 
ment. Individuals, who had had for thirty years an almost 
hereditary claim to be selected as members for the Legislature, 
and those who from habit or principle approved of a form of 
government under which the Seven Islands had prospered ; and 
others long officially employed, whose zeal and steady support 
in carrying on the public business had been accepted and acknow- 
ledged by Ae Ionian Government for a series of years, — all 
disliked the changes in toto 9 or would have wished them post- 
poned sine die 9 or, at any rate, to a more propitious period. . 

Reductions of salaries, and a more uncertain tenure of em- 
ployment, must be the consequences of the control over the 
public expenditure being transferred to a Legislative Assembly, 
or of concessions approaching towards responsible government, 
and a departure from centralised authority. In watching the 
same process in our colonies and dependencies, it may have 
J»een observed, that instances have -unfortunately occurred of 
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disregard to the interest of public servants, or of persons in 
high situations, which may be so far considered as harsh and 
even unjust, that colonists, who had devoted through life their 
energies and professional abilities to the service and cause of 
the Imperial Government, have been abruptly turned adrift 
and discarded, with ruin to their prospects, after having been 
encouraged and urged on by successive authorities to stand 
in the foremost ranks in maintaining a line of policy declared 
right and patriotic. Political sacrifices of this kind have pro- 
bably, in some degree, been found necessary, but in such cases 
the combatants who have been eulogised for a quarter of a cen- 
tury as patterns of loyalty and usefulness, consulted and caressed, 
cannot be put in the wrong by the concessions of the parent 
State, or their claims be thrown overboard by any administration 
without disgrace to the Government. 

' In carrying into effect the revision of the Ionian Constitution 
we believe, that in this republic of very small dimensions, but 
encumbered with a very large civil establishment, no hard or 
cruel cases have been the result of concession ; salaries have been 
diminished, but no meritorious public officer, with 1 claims of the 
description to which we have alluded, has been unceremoniously 
dismissed. Employes who preferred to relinquish their appoint- 
ments rather than accept a reduced salary, have been enabled to 
retire on liberal pensions. We must advert here to the letter of 
Count Salamos, transmitted home for the information of the 
public, and the comments on it, to elucidate & part of this sub- 
ject. The Count, an amiable man we have understood, and 
thoroughly attached to the protecting Government, approved 
in particular, together with some of his friends, of the scheme of 
administration of 1817, so far as to continue of opinion that it 
would still perfectly answer. 

He discharged the duties of President of the Senate admirably 
for half the Quinquennium, relinquished his post suddenly, loving 
his own Zacynthus better than irritating work ; and perplexed at 
the aspect of the future, sent in his* farewell address, which was 
forwarded to the Colonial Department and read iifthe House of 
Comtnons, as a proof that the vessel is unmanageable even by a 
skilful ^pilot : but listen to the finale. This useful politician and 
opulent and industrious proprietor of vineyards, on his return to 
his isle, throws the whole weight of his influence into the scale 
agfdnst the Government to prevent Count Roma, one of a. rival 
family, from succeeding to the honours, from which he himself had* 
voluntarily fled ; and actually causes, by his Own exertions, the 
election ofa candidate for the Legislative Assenibly fromthe fac- 
tious ranks; m affair 1 of some importance at this particular crisis. 
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Occurrences of the kind are not unfrequent in small ttominu- 
Guclphs *and Ghibellines will create embarrassment 
and confusion in their rivalship ; but fortunately, in, this case of 
jealousy and desertion of public interests, the effect tat# afet Keen 
disastrous/ A well cothjtoeed majority in- the Legisla^VS 
sembly, and an influential Senate chosen from thnt bodyV a^ear 
to have transacted the business of the island satisfactorily ; fed it 
is to be presutned that the good setose of the United Ionian States 
will support them, and not again pertnit their ow^ cohfcems'to be 
neglected, and the measures of the Legislative and Executive 
Government to be delayed, as they were in 1850, by tfee absurd 
pertinacity and obstinacy of the tetes cxalt&s who figured in the 
session of that year. < ■ 

The Act for revising the Constitution wus Ratified in 1850, 
after it had undergone some judicious amendments,:; ; bu$ the 
first experiment of elections to the Legistativfe Assembly Was 
tried in that year under the unfavourable circumstances pjfthe 
Greek blockade : the . entrance of Greek detained vessels info 
Ionian harbours, and other accidental occasions of excitement* 
furnished means to the annexation party and others to, circu- 
late reports which might assist their candidates, and lead to tbe 
rejection of others better qualified for the Legislative Assembly. 
The consequence was, that although the elections were con- 
ducted with great regularity and Order, many members were 
returned whose factious proceedings put it out of the power of 
the Lord High Commissioner to act with them. A passage in 
Mr. Jervis’s history describes M tfuly this first election, that we 
shall insert it here: — * ' 

e Owing to the tranquillity and the improved sense of justice which 
prevailed throughout the Islands under the auspices of British pro- 
tection, the people so far improved in the social scale, that Lord 
Seaton, in the year 1849, thought he was justified in carrying out 
Sir Thomas Maitland’s intention, b/ proposing certain changes iir the 
Constitution of 1817, by which a more popular form would be given 
to tfce Ionian Legislature, and which would vest the control over the 
ordinary and extraordinary expenses of the country in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Although the Parliament which assembled, 
after these reforms, (M#y 1*8 5 Q),’ made itgejf ridiculous by the un- 
parliamentary language of - its member^ and notwithstanding that, 
entirely forgetting their position, as. members of a protected State * 
assembled to arrange internal affairs, they, with an absurd arrogance, * 
demanded an account of theHhen existing negotiations between Great ' 
BrMii ftnd Greece ; ytt^iTihede irregularities at starting there is 
ground fin* discouragement since it was not to be ex- 
pected that, the first tine ttoe reins©! government wain looteflo4 a *; 
people natterally vain wojaid .not go furthawtlian they; should* but M t 
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is to be hoped thai-inCtfUrse of time, they will acquire the discretion 
and sense "of decorum due to themselves as members of a deliberative 
assembly’ . \ ,'u ■ - 

The provisions bT tJltr Treaty of Park engrafted On the pre- 
vious democratic ftfrib Of the 'Government of the Seven Islands, 
did not admit of ^^appointment of the five" senators being 
transferred to the protecting Sovereign. Such a departure from 
the Con&Hutfcn*OT 1 8D3, desirable as it might have been, could 
not have bCbn , properly sanctioned ; for we must bear in mind 
that the United States had always exercised the undoubted 
right of electing legislators, and that these legislators acquired 
by their election the privilege of appointing the senators autho- 
rised to carry on tfie Executive Government, This democratic 
influence was infendfcd to be counteracted in some degree by a 
clause in the revised Constitution, authorising the Lord High 
Commissioner to select ahd appoint from the Legislative Mp’ 
sembly directly the five senators, — a power which was enlarged, 
as we have described, before giving effect to the modifications. 
Democratic however 4 in reality, as the Constitution now is; 
we think it is less so than the institutions of several of otte 
colonies which at present are not within the control of thfijr 
Government of the parent State ; the Houses of Assembly liatH* 
ing in their own hands virtually the appointment of Heads of 
Departments, and in fact of a responsible Executive Government. 

Every man has his hobby, and a dangerous one it is to mount 
when the manufacturing of Constitutions is the object. In this 
age of Constitutiorf-making, difficulties in that craft are endless, 
when the object is to destroy an old charter and give a Consti- 
tution with new principles.. Short of this, the&oncessions have 
been so comprehensive as to be sufficient for all parties ; and the 
^circumstances under which the boon has been conferred Ion this 
occasion, reflect the highest honour on the British GUvetnn&ient. 
Per it is almost the only instance of ample and well #i&ld&rcd 
tiqncessions having been proposed by the Government spon- 

« iebiisly, and at the proper time. Objections in detail have 
mjrnade to the compass and longstride of ; the* alterations as 
II is tb minor points ; but those who have made them lose sight 
irfthe principle on, which the privileges Were conceded, criticis- 
ing individual management, and attributing motives tending only 
to continue party controversy. We infer from the statement of 
Count Salamos that a revision of the Oanstitutiop-taajP required, 
that in his judgment it should have been accomplished Mep 
step ; and that the repairs, although begun before the hufri- 
" cane season in a different latitude, should have been delayed by 
Cached, gradual, probationary concessions. Unfotfunat^y, this 
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mode of getting rid of positive defects isa more difficult process 
than the Count imagines. , \ - . : 

With respect to our policy and existing relations, and the 
effect of the press we have let loose, every pretext for complaint 
of our political injustice has been removed but one ; and that is, 
the question hlP w fur more strictly defined, constitutional police 
powers may be substituted for those actually retained by the 
Lord High Commissioner* if ow . these cannot be withdrawn 
without great circumspection ; — for this the proximity of the 
Greek and Albanian coasts, and the present condition of those 
countries, is sufficient reason. The distant prospect of an 
Hellenic league, as cherished in the Islands, it would be need- 
less to discourage: it cannot embarrass any of our measures. 
We are not without abundant proofs that when colonial interests 
and prosperity draw strongly and steadily in an opposite direc- 
tion, their attractions will easily overcome nationality and attach- 
ment pf race. The Ionians may be satisfied with our protection 
and government, and yet discontented with their lot as Greeks. 
This is precisely the state of feeling in the. Seven Islands. They 
see distinctly the folly of the enthusiasts who wQuld unite them 
to an insignificant kingdom, with slender resources and noto- 
riously ill governed ; and at the same time are well aware of 
the great advantages they enjoy in the protection of the British 
flag, and of the support afforded them by our ambassadors and 
consuls over the Levant, and at the several eastern ports to 
which their commerce leads them, where they give much trouble 
and full employment to our consulate establishments. 

We have heard it mentioned that even a regent of one of the 
Islands, three or four years ago, when a Greek national yessel 
of war entered an Ionian port of his municipal district, went 
on. board, and ostentatiously embraced and kissed the Greek 
national flag, kneeling under it, and pouring forth, an enthusiastic 
invocation on the occasion ; but these flashes of nationality, 
whether on the part of Government officers or others, cannot 
excite surprise among a people having the language, manners, 
and customs of the modern Greek, occupying a portion of the 
soil of Hellas, and bearing the mark in every village of an 
homogenepus race ; nor could we reasonably desire to see 
admiration of Greece and its new kingdom checked or snjp^ 
pressed , 

By applying to. these isles of classic associations carefJLjind 
methodical attention, based * on enlarged policy and viewlrhnd 
looking on them as a nucleus from which the welfare and pro- 
gress of the adjacent eastern peninsula might be gradually pro- 9 
motedaj we may hope that it will have been for their good to have 
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been thro win under British , protection, Retained with such ob- 
jects, and in the conjoint political interests of the parties to the 
Treaty of Paris, and encouraged, by beneficent treatment, wc 
need not trouble ourselves about the question of race in dealing 
with people ccmii^itted to our eharge, or how far the race may 
have deteriorated by barbaric hordes, — by the descendants of the 
Sclavonic colonists of Acamania and the Pcloponcssus, — by 
the Crusaders, or Venetian importations. If a prosperous Greek 
kingdom should b© witnessed rapidly growing to maturity, under 
a t$al constitutional policy, it would, we are sure, be a matter 
of "great rejoicing; and ardently os every Englishman may desire 
that British colonics should be planted in every part of the earth 
tb which they can carry the institutions and character of their 
native land, the 'prospect is scarcely more delightful than that 
the islands of the Ionian Seas should form a district of Greece 
as soon as ever a prosperous and powerful Greek nation shall 
come into* existence, fit and qualified to assist in maintaining the 
European balance of power, and in diffusing the blessings of 
civilisation. * 

Statesmen and historians expressed their regret at the dismem- 
berment of the British Empire and at the loss of the fairest and 
most extensive possessions ever subjected to the rule of any 
nation, when its colonies, now forming the United States of 
America, achieved their independence; but although the dis- 
ruption may have been accelerated by an evil policy, and by a 
series of inexcusable blunders, civil and military, no party at 
the present moment cap have the least doubt that feelings of 
attachment to the mother country could not have withstood the 
attraction of important colonial interests drawing in an op- 
posite current ; or that a separation wopld not inevitably have 
ensued, independently of the immediate causes by which it was 
provoked. The vast forests of North America haye given Way 
to the ax^ and are replaced by twenty- three million© of people ; 
the events which have brought oi^ these wonderful changes can 
no longer be considered as unfortunate by any, citizen on either 
kide of the Atlantic. Meantime, the necessity of the existing 
connexion between Great Britain and. the Septinsular Islands, is 
knqwn, and recognised in the Ionian States as bur deter- 
mination to >r$tnin them under , our protecting power, whatever 
^igttsnf nationality it ipay spit the agitating apnexionists osten- 
tati dK y to display. ^ ■ ‘ ' 

- ©ome Jqngtli into the views of the, framers 

jrf$b© wgWl * Goparitution, , and ; endeavoured to expjain jfully 
the character of, th^ajtqratiqps ^hich we arc of op|iiqn may be 
advantagedusly carried opt, Qur.piquiries have conypjic^ usthaf 
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the Government will be administered with lesrtrouble^ftnxictj; 
and inconvenience, and' with fewer accidental hindrances, than 
occur in the 'management of any of our colonies, large or small, 
having representative governments. Due allowance tntisi he 
made for thfe 1 immediate conduct of electors and legislators who 
have recently acquired authority and importance, flattered by a 
new crop of editors of newspapers, and by official documents of 
similar import and tendency to those from which we have made 
some extracts, published probably, if not ad qoptandum, yet 
without reference to Ideal parties and proceedings under dis- 
cussion, and in ignorance of the evils which an unseasonable 
publicity may kindle or inflame. 

It must be confessed that some specimens of editorship which 
we* have seen from the southern islands do little credit to the 
taSte of Cephalonia and Zantc, or rather, we may say, dis- 
grace the tribe of writers which appear to have sprung up in the 
first days of a free press. But we are informed that these 
editors were so despicable and impracticable that the most sen- 
sitive official was not disturbed by tlieil* impertinent attacks. 
The most rabid newspapers of this description, we believe, 
already arc no more, and the remainder meet with no encourage- 
ment. The Acts passed to restrain the license of the press have, 
we have heard, been considered insufficient, but have such law® 
not always been found inadequate in our colonies to prevent 
the publication of seditious political articles? In this matter 
we may be too sensitive. Whoever will take the trouble to 
look over political tirades, which appear occasionally in the 
periodical press, beginning with those of the Channel Islands, 
and continuing their inspection of the journals of our insular 
and continental colonies, will be persuaded that Attorney-Gene- 
rals have either been in a trance for forty years, or have come 
to the conclusion that Crown prosecutions are useless. In fact, 
in these matters the press must be declared free, or the alternative 
adopted of a censorship and admonitory system, similar to that 
which existed latterly in France, for the regulation of political 
articles. A controlling law, sufficiently strong to check political 
attacks on the f Government, is exceedingly difficult to enforce 
in a country where responsible editors are to be procured in 
abundance, at a cheap . rate. The excitement of a new constitu- 
tional organisation of the Ionian Islands will subside as they 
become accustome'd to the good effects of a free press, fib* 
r#hen wc reflect on the number of Ionian tribunals, the > ex- 
cessive litigation; in the Islands, and ah establishment of judges, 
on a scale, we should conceive, intended for a population of* 
millions, although under the supervision of an excellent Court 
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of Appeal, composed of highly esteem^ judges, we are con- 
fident that the administration of justice will derive important 
benefits from the vigilance 6f well conducted journals. The 
factious conduct of the Zatftiot members has already been 
checked by the results of the Cephaloma and Corfu elections, and 
we may vdtrture to predict that the advantages emanating from 
the integrity, perseverance, and laborious attention of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, and improved under the administration of his 
successors, will be readily acknowledged and duly appreciated 
by the majority of the representatives elected this year ; and that 
they, finding’ themselves on the right track, will continue in it, 
give their cordial support to the Lord High Commissioner, and 
be encouraged tp exertion when they calmly reflect on the pro- 
gress that has been made already. Their advanced institutions 
comprise a system of accounts and checks, and fixed regulations, 
early introduced, and steadily followed, public schools for all 
classes, a code of laws in operation, district circuit courts by 
which the villager has the means of obtaining justice at his own 
door, public works, ^convenient roads and communications 
through every island, marshes drained, and the construction of 
tanks, aqueducts, moles, harbours, and canals. 

We may be permitted now to offer a few observations on the 
new kingdom ot Greece, and the continental Greeks. It has been 
said that the Constitution ratified in 1843 by the king has not 
produced the results expected from the proceedings of that year 
at Athens and the meeting of the Legislature. 

The attempt at reform has certainly been hitherto a decided 
failure, but this is to be attributed to the unfortunate perseverance 
of incapable administrations in interfering to prevent the free 
course of* representative institutions.' These institutions had 
been founded on the unanimous wishes of the nation* scandalised 
at the squandering of the loons destined for the improvement of 
the country, and jealous of the number of foreigners employed. 
When we reflect on the enormous .difficulties to be encountered 
.in moulding a race lately rescued from the domination of the 
Ottomans, atid in forming a new kingdom, and how these 
difficulties were’ aggravated by the grievous error committed 
starting, by the Allies, we cannot be surprised at what has since 
happened in that country, or at the state in which it now re- 
mains, *' * * • 

Tl*#* whole affiur having bee ft* mismanaged, and the results 
jftvtejf bc&sioned eo much disappointment, the most enthusiastic 
&di#fem'bf Hellos, bf her cause, and of the Greeks engaged in 
•the hiiW^y<dutionary struggle, would not desire one acre more 
to bd added too a territory towards whose improvement so little 
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has yet been done: The wants of that miserable Epirus, and 
the wretched condition of that unhappy bordering population, 
must, we apprehend, be relieved by other means than extending 
the Greek frontier ; a question which has been disposed of by 
treaties and presents formidable obstacles in respect to further 
territorial arrangements. Nevertheless, we commiserate the fate 
of the Thessalians, and enter into all the feelings of the Primate 
of Larissa* the host of Dr. Wordsworth, who exclaimed when he 
looked over the waters of Peneus, still subject to the Sultan, — 
6 Pengus has wept itself almost dry for grief, and Mount Olympus 
‘ has grown old and hoary ; for they are both exiles from their 
c land. 9 

The conditions on which the protectorship of the Ionian 
Islands was undertaken by Great Britain having been fulfilled, 
as far as it has been practicable to comply with them, the oppor- 
tunities offered of serving Greece, and a portion of the Sultans 
dominions also, will be increased, and can scarcely fail to draw 
towards them the vigilant and enthusiastic attention of states- 
men. Few there are who have not arrived at the conviction 
that the precarious existence and domination of the Ottoman 
Empire, and the probable -fate of its European provinces, will 
soon require interposition on the part of the x\llied Powers, who, 
by extraordinary occurrences and considerations, arc compelled 
to support and protect a government and system at variance 
with the institutions and customs of every Christian country, 
and which have brought with them incalculable evils. The 
standard of an enlightened and powerful country* accidentally 
planted within sight of an oppressed and necessitous people, and 
also close to the border of a race anxious and struggling for im- 
provement, active, intelligent, easily led, propelled a A flattered, 
raises a fearful responsibility, commensurate only with the op- 
portunity of doing good. The thriving commercial intercourse 
carried cm with the neighbouring Fachalics, and the daily trans- 
port of merchandise from the magazines and depots *>f Corfu* and 
the British influence which has been obtained at Constantinople 
by our diplomatists, might also be made availabloin commencing 
the satisfactory and glorious career opened to Ehgland and her 
servants. -The Ottoman Empire* destined to be overthrow^* ^ 
her .laws and her population cannot be improved* is a subject for 
much more attention than has been yet given to it. . 

: The advantages of the Septinsular dependency to England, 
considered in a more limited view,. have been so often. enume- 
rated* and their importance as naval* military* and emnmereial 
stations are so evident, that we shall merely add, that it is b* 
bolding such commanding points with i strong arm that wo may 
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hope to preserve peace atid extend Our commerce in this quarter 
of the globe. The: papers ^arid ' despatches on • this subject, re- 
ceived, by the ColoqialOSipe from the head of the Ionian Go- 
vernment, and pushed fourteen years ago, contain the fullest 
iryfi^matipn , relative to their value. „ As many of the opinions 
expressed ha these able documents coincide with those wc have 
ventured to offer, we shall lay before our readers the following 
extracts from them ; every line of which must be perused with 
interest at present. 

• *•',*» . • ■ „ 

‘Corfu rs the. key of the Adriatic ; Santa Maura, jfying in a com- 
manding .position near the Gulf of Arta, which, in that quarter, 
separates Turkey from Greece, is importantly situated with respect 
to both. Cephaionia is next to this island in importance, and larger 
in extent. It possesses, in ArgostoR, one of the finest sea-ports in 
the Mediterranean ; whilst Samas Bay, on its eastern shore, sheltered 
by Ithaca, and having every facility of ingress and egress through the 
strait which divides these two islands, forms a valuable roadstead for 
the resort of ships, squadrons, or fleets operating in the Adriatic or 
upon that coast, Zante^from its 'Commerce, possessing a good road- 
stead, and a fortress pitted upon iui almost impregnable site, and 
facing the Gulf of Corinth, is a position of vast importance ; and the 
small islands of Calamps and Meganissi add to the importance of this 
valuable group of islands. 

i. We are pledged by the treaty which placed these Islands' under 
the imioediate and exclusive protection of Her Majesty, “ to employ 
“ a, peculiar solicitude with regard to the legislation and the general 
e f administration of these ^States.” Iam at present the person invested 
by Her Majesty with the necessary .power and authority for these 
important purposes, and I do not feel that I should be discharging my 
duty properly, did I not thus fully state the opinions and views I en- 
tertain respecting all the conditions of a trust so nearly concerning the 
reputation m our great country, the glory and honour of our gracious 
Queen* the Sovereign Protectress* of these States, -and the [policy of 
Iler Majesty’s Minis^rs.’ • * 

* Were there no recorded obligation, no question of policy, no con- 
siderations connected with our own interests, binding ns to the' 
observance of af'^particular solicitude ,fi for the improvement of this 
“ country, as productive in a great degree of commercial value in 
" our intercourse with these islands \ yet, considering them only in 
tjje* relation in which wc stand as a powerful and enlightened nation, , 
baring under its protecting wing a weak, defenceless, and backward 
State and people, #hose destinies we hold in trust for good or for 
evil, 'for' otir glory oTtb our shame ; and SVho, rescued first by British 
power, and' new susceptible by her influence of being reclaimed from 
thread effects of centuries of mismanagement and misrule 4 a people 
hauling invbigh names, and, rich in historicsl recollections* 3 The , 
leij^j ^Bjatliusiastie of many who. vipit t these island^, imbued, with 

m may be. permitted to feel that sense pf , 
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national dignity* and all tlieliigh and noble sympathies which, so 
peculiarly distinguish our country, unite, in requiring of us to show 
that we are not actuated solely by selfish motives in retaining pos- 
session of these Islands ; but that we recognise the moral obligation, 
that rests with us, above all others,, to dispense abundantly the 
blessings of internal improvement, education, and civilisation* Which 
Great Britain has it so much in her ‘power to confer, and which may 
realise to these people, and exhibit to adjoining nations, the peculiar 
advantages which accrue to all who have the happiness to be con- 
nected with our great country. 

‘ Detached from political connexion with Italy, — protected from 
relapsing into fie possession of other Powers,— shaking off by degrees 
the moral dependency on Italy, to which these States are still subject 
with respect to education, — and admirably situated for cultivating 
and extending relations of every kind with adjoining countries, — 
these Islands may become a great head of civilisation, acting under 
British influence towards the East, and forming with Greece a 
bulwark against encroachments from the North. 

1 1 always thought that taking these Islands under our protection,' 
in whatever views it originated, would prove in effect a vast and 
mighty scheme, accomplishing indirectly no .less than making these 
Islands a great centre for effecting the moral and political emancipation 
and regeneration of Greece, ahd, in the end, of other countries, 
through the moral, political, and statistical improvement of these 
Islands/ 

‘ The effects of improvement, order, prosperity, and contentment, 
if introduced Into these Islands under British management and 
influence, must spread, and extending to the insular and continental 
dominions of Greece (but more immediately to the former), greatly 
bring that country under our influence, without intriguing to cause it 
to enter into the political system of these States ; whilst, in certain 
events, which are by no means improbable, it cannot be disadvan- 
tageous to our country that a disposition should he manifested to seek 
our protection/ * ' 

* We must, however, be careful to raise Mid keep these States in 
advance of their continental neighbours, by promoting every Wise, 
suitable, and rational improvement ; and then* matter gravitates not 
towards matter with greater certainty and affinity, than* hat the other 
country will become, morally, more ajad more subject to the influences 
which may be made to operate with so much reason and force here ; 
and through the state, condition, and contentment of these* islands, 
upon the f regeneration of Greece/ ’ 

anonymous pamphlet appeared in February, 1851, * The 
* Ionian Islands under British Protection, 9 which we read with 
distrust and suspicion, because, faom the drift and tenor of this 
plausible statement, it could at one glahce be discerned that the 
remarks of the author were dictated by vindictive feeling, or 
interested views, although it Was cleverly^ drawn up, and its. 
plagiarisms artfully put together Wn are informed By the 
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writer, that his observations were iptendedfor a review ; and if 
they have been since transferred, to the columns for which they 
.were originally ciestincd, it is only the more our duty to take 
notice of the pufc^cajjion. /. 

. It would spen^ ^Opor^ug to the author of the pamphlet, that 
the Lord H^hC^aussicmer a to, whose policy h^ devotes his most 
particular attention failed in all his efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of the Ippian Islands. ‘ His “ unpopular regulations emptied 
‘ <ff the public sehools of their pupils his “ model farms ” were so 
‘ mismanaged “ that every potato cost a sbilling,”and his succcs- 
‘ sors were compelled to sell cows, ploughs, shades, shpvels,, and 
. ‘Vra&ee 4 Dv auction, at a vile price. The Penitentiary at Corfu, 

‘ built ana occupied during his administration, was so ill-contrived 
‘ that the convicts escaped from it “ by dozens.” The ship canal 
‘ across the lagoons separating Santa Maura from Acamania 
‘ was undertaken by him “ ip defiance of the opinion of the 
‘ “ officers of the Royal Engineers,” and would neither allow of 
‘ the passage of vessels through it when the boisterous south 
‘ wind blew, nor attract them when northerly gales prevailed; 

‘ and was therefore a* useless and extravagant project beyond 
‘ the means of the Ionians.’ ‘ His municipal revisions and inno- 
‘ vations rendered the magistracy inefficient,’ his acceptance of a 
public dinner from a literary society, of which circumstance he 
forgpt to inform the Colonial Minister; and his invitations 
in ‘ barbarous Gteek, prepared the way for disturbances in 
‘ C^ephalonia.’ Yet in the enumeration of all these delicta and mis- 
doings, the censor never once refers to an arrangement for which 
we have heard Lord Seaton was more blamed than for any other 
made by him during the whole course of his administration; 
and which we really think cannot be palliated, — we mean the 
imprudent step: in bringing from an English University a Fellow 
of a College, who was personally unknown to him, to take charge 
of the University of Corfu, on the retirement of Professor Orion ; 
and giving him the respectable title of Rector. This appears 
to have b^n.pne of tjae mostly actionable ; appointments that 
was sanctioned hy a Governor or Lord Hi^ Commissioner 
in the wide field of his patronage ; so m*fit,was the chosen pan- 
dMate for the office aiia work ior- which he was intended, that 
six weeks after f his i&arpejf:;*, difference of opinion 

jjka nattier. ; It has beeij , sa% inappkjgy fpr th5sip- 
^leptmn^ that the jLord^ ^i^ Gpmiwsioher ! stated 

_ _ ^ eppfid^d $?itir^ ih th^ judguient a^ul discriminatip 11 

[ Hepds (ff by whose e^rtions and good offices, on 

‘ m wnneut mdividufils ,had beensent opt fpqpx 
“brioge at his recpieetr to OctUesi^Ae 
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Institutions in British dependencies. We cannot, however, 
admit this as a sufficient excuse for Lord Seaton’s having per- 
severed in the error into which he had fallen,, by continuing the 
rector in office. If it be true that his protige provoked. the in- 
terference of the authorities responsible for 'his conduct, by his 
disobedience, and disgusted the Ionians by his extravagant and 
uncontrollable garrulity and absurdity, and thus deprived Himself 
of the influence necessary for success in tuition ; in short, if he 
were tried and found wanting, he should instantly have been set 
aside. Far better indeed would it have been for the rising 
generation trusted ta his care, that an eastern consulship, an 
employment for which his great acquirements and abilities qualify 
him, should, have been provided for him, than that the educa- 
tionary current should have been checked, interrupted’, and dis- 
turbed at the fountain head. 

The appointment to which w6 have adverted became the con- 
cern of every family, and we learn, with no surprise or regret, 
from the reviewer, that the heathen vote by which a colossal 
statue had been decreed in honour of Lord Seaton, was res- 
cinded or delayed on the first Session of a reformed House of 
Assembly, a measure, perhaps the only wise one, adopted by 
the majority of those turbulent and detestable legislators elected 
in wrath. Neither the good intentions of Jjord Seaton, nor his 
* popularity with the mass of ' the people,* which the reviewer 
says he had acquired, but which, wc should think, * was of that 
c kind that followed Lord NoriUanby in Ireland/ could have 
drawn from the Assembly, justly dissatisfied in a matter of this 
importance, a decree for even a bust or a statuette. Having 
discharged the disagreeable task imposed on us of showing a 
proven error on the part of the Lord High Commissioner, We 
must, in justice to his administration, endeavour to give such 
explanations as we have been able to collect from official docu- 
ments and private letters in reference to the allegations preferred 
in thb pamphlet and review., 

1st. It should be known , that the prisoners and convicts at 
Coring and in some of the othefr islands, had remained for many 
years in a horrible and deplorable condition, — thieves, murderers, 
and criminals for petty offences being all Confined without 
classification in Oiiventilated pestiferous Casemates, with ho 
attention paid to their cleanliness; tobacco and wine allowed 
within ahd Withbut To alter this prison system. Lord SCatbn 
Ordered, with the concurrence of the" Senate, * penitentiary On 
ihh separate system, and hospital to be constructed, on a healthy 
rite, fofc the rebejption of 400 6ohvmts. To this capteious and 
convenient building the ccmrifcts wer# removed, as noon hs pos- * 
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sible, and classified; and an intelligent and esteemed chaplain of 
the Greek Church took Charge of the schools attached to the 
prison. Some were instructed in t fades, and others employed 
in clearing away the debris of abandoned forts. The new 
system was commenced before the outer tvall and enceinte 
were completed, and three prisoners escaped, chiefly owing 
to the neglect of the guard ;< these fugitives climbed over the 
iron fences bf the prison courts, and four others effected their 
escape frbni the police guard, while at work in an adjoining 
fort/ This .is the substance of the reports of the police depart- 
ment/ and civil engineer and architect who planned the peni- 
tentiary and superintended its erection. * 

2. We come next to the charge concerning the ship canal of 
Santa Maura, sfnd having accidentally had an opportunity 
lately of procuring full information concerning this work, through 
the civil engineer employed, we insert below in answer copies of 
his report, and the speech of Sir H. Ward in 1850 * : — 


* Sir H. Ward’s speech to the Legislative Assembly, in 1850, 
relative to the St. Maurh Canal: — 4 It is satisfactory to me to be 

* able to state, that as far as an unprofessional man can judge, the 

* completion of this work will be less difficult than I at first anti- 

* cipated. The compactness of the clay through which the canal is 
6 cut, renders it improbable that the sides will require to be strength- 
1 ened by piles or stone facings ; the set in of the current is suffi- 

* ciently strong to keep the channel clear Without dredging ; and 
Vevenin its present imperfect state eighty vessels are stated to have 

* passed through it in the course of the present year, besides those ‘ 
4 which were loaded with salt at the salines. It is probable, there- 

* fore* that a considerable toll may be derived from this canal when 

* completed 4b the depth and width originally proposed ; and, under 

* these circumstances, I recommend the Assembly to take measures 
‘ for bringing the work to a close as soon as possible/ 


REPORT OP THE CIVIL ENGINEER. 

London, 18 51. 

* Mt Lord,: — P resuming that you will be pleased to hear any 
news regarding the canal of Santa Maura, I feel it an imperative 
duty to infprm your lordship, that yesterday I received a letter from 
Corfu, in date , 21st November,' wherein it states that a French 
el|ea^er r directed for r Alexandria, passed through the canal of Santa 

Ha linn 4-T-. Mnn «w*aa*‘Kam TUa av.av. 4 «rnn a a! aI^ma LA. 1. — 


«b through ^stress of weather. The event was celebrated by 
^nations byj^^anders/ *Th$ letter further 


Apm the ca 


to 


v . ,, - , t . s. states, that by 

Whole breadth, will he excavated ten 1 feet in 
, aye taken place much earlier if it had hbt 
. dredge had to undergo a thorough repair, which 
of eight ^months. The sides, as I always gave your 
understand, would keep their vertical, and arii Hot In 
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Thifc ship canal was cut through the Isthmus of Santa Maura 
to afford a safe, passage, in still water, for thirty <imles to the 
eastward of that island to vessels bound to the Corinthian Gulf 
and the Southern Islands, and to prevent the detention of 
coasters and small vessels from the Gulf of Arta, and , their 
encountering the boisterous gales and heavy sea to the westward 
of the island by. Capo Ducato. The opening of the canal has 
promoted the commerce of the Gulf of Arta, given a splendid 
harbour to Santa Maura, and improved the health of the town, 
by causing a rapid current through the lake. The channel ex- 
cavated passing through an isthmus of 237 yards, and through 
the lagoon of about 2000, was partly effected by a steam 
dredging machine, and joins an old passage near Fort Constan- 
tine, formerly used in communicating with Stata Maura, and 
Acamania. A direct access to the extensive salt works of 
Santa Maura has also been secured, and the military defences 
have been improved by the line of the excavation intended to be 
seventy feet wide, and fifteen deep.'* 

3. The assertion that the schools were? emptied by the regu- 
lations of Lord Seaton, must have been* advanced in ignorance 
of the facts, for we observe from the papers laid before Parlia- 
ment in 1846 and 1848, thafc t 6005 pupils attended District 
Schools, that the number of students at the University was 78, 
at the Cpllegc 80 ; whatever fluctuations there may have been, 
we should suspect, depended more on the qualifications of the 
master than the regulation of the Government. We see al§o 

the least affected by the passage of boats, which is now constant. 
These are points on which I feel convinced your lordship will be 
glad to be informed upon, — and with this spirit, I haye troubled 
you with these few lines. 

‘ The Lexchimo road is also progressing, and will be completed, 
provided the estimates pass this next new Parliament, in about nine 
months hence. 

' / . (Signed) J. REID.’ • 

* iVe insert the following extract from the anonymous pamphlet 
before us in order that we may have an opportunity of stating that 
tho Royal Engineer officers were not consulted on this occasion, 
we are assured they never did express the' opinions winch the author 
lias unhesitatingly ventured 4o attribute to them. 1 So again Ebrd 
‘ Seaton determined to signalise his administration by digging &'$hjp 
‘ cabal across the lagoon^ which separate Santa Maura, the ancient 
* r £eucadia, from the coast of Acflrnania. MorfcoVer it' was un3et> 
in defiance of the Royal Engineer officers, who contended' that 
canal, eveb if cpmj>leted ? .wduld be of no material' adVanfa^o, aid 
^waaid^not cover tjtie annual &um necessary to fceep it in repair!* ’ * 
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ftp ra, ; the documents in theBlue Books of that period, that the 
whole of the buildings of liie lJniversitj^ including the semi- 
nary, Were enlarged and othem cmpnpd W 1844 

apd 1&5* : The.jxhpohof chemistry* which had been discon- 
tinued for spme years* was, restored, in addition to the lecture- 
rooms for , Civil Law and Materia Medica, and a course of 
lectures givpft to*an increased pumber of pupils.. A 

4. The remarks on the Model Farm require some notice. 
It was an institution not established, as the reviewer affects to 
imagine*, for .supplying the population with potatoes, , but to 
secure a careful education in agricultural affairs to the Bons of 
farmers and the peasantry, and to pupils intended to be employed 
ars instructors in the different islands. A graduate was obtained 
ffcom the agricultural establishment of the Marquis of Kidolfi, 
at Florence, to conduct the agricultural part of the system, and 
an eminent Greek ecclesiastic, from the university took charge of 
the schools. One hundred and forty boys were under tuition, 
and a fixed number of. boarders educated, destined to super- 
intend similar institutions in other districts. 

\ A reply, at some length* to the comment on invitations in 
Ghreek and • the banquet, appears required, as the reviewer 
anxiously desires it to be understood that both were avant couriers 
of ‘imiovation and strong evidence of Democratic and Radical 
propensities, notwithstanding the revision of the Ionian Charter 
was suggested four years before any of the modifications were 

f cially announced in 1848 and 1849. * To show,’ says the re- 

wer, ‘ how far a Tory, When once fairly started on the hobby 9 
* pf Whiggery, will ride, it may be amusing and edifying. to men- 
* tiqn that during the last month of his reign Lord. Seaton caused 
* .the Cards of invitation to his balls and dinners to be printed in 
* Modern Greek. 5 Thus speaks the reviewer. We have bepn 
more inquisitive in respect to. this alleged bolt out of the. Tory 
course than perhaps is due to it, or to the reqprd j>f the .his- 
torian, but we give the following information respecting the 
occurrence as we have received if. The experienced in the 
menaffes of goyernors and such like functionaries,, will be aware 
that the troublesome routine business pf distributing cards , of 
invitation devolves oh aides de camp, and is, as an affaire d£e 
ratine, tegbUtedby that department. , Probably pone of these 
cards, of invitation are seen by th^ Excellencies from one. end 
of , < ^hte > .ye?tr r tp ,the other ;wnicb* most likely, and we belieyp, 
W^ tbe fapt in the instance we, are now called on, tp explain- 
lt, 3had been the eustorn,in the early days pf thp Constitution* 
■Jo/jWp4. r forth invitnjipns in Greek on the anruv^^V balls of 
the ist january tp commemorate the completion Ionian 
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Constitution. ~ And this was certainly the practice in 183£, jif 
discontinued afterwards. Oft St. Geotge’s daythe Oavidibri of 
St. Michael and St George were always invited to a ^nqi^t 
at the Palace,— an Order invented and organised by Sir Tbonsas 
Maitland, assisted by aft able officer On his staff, and institbtbd 
expressly to gratify the Ionian^ placed, happily for them, under 
British protection. It appears/ then, that the officers of the 
invitation department, extensively and intimately acquainted 
with Ionian fiftailies, sent but tne'Se cards in Greek to the 
Cavalieri invited to the feast on St. George’s day in 1848. 
The cards were a transcript of those Used in earlier times, and 
those ift use at Athens, irtra<nrurrrj$ actually being the barbarous 
paraphrase adopted in the new Greek kingdom. The term 
must be tolerated, as well as the Eomsfic ‘vipov ’ pro vhcop % and 

* tcpaac' pro obos. We must mention, moreover, that Greek 

is more spoken in every Ionian family than Italian, and that an 
Act had passed in 1847 to enforce its use in all departments, in 
conformity to the articles of the Constitutional Charter of 
1817. ' * 

The dinner given to Lord Seaton by the Literary Society of 
Corfu has undergone a strict examination. The reviewer thinks 
Lord Seaton was irrecoverably lost in Radicalism when he ac- 
cepted the offerings of the Danai. The account given of this 
affair is incorrect. It is asserted that in March, 1849, Lord 
Seaton f forgot to inform his official chief that when he penned 
f the despatch he had himself engaged to dine, on April 4th, only 

* six days after its date, at one of those public dinners, which 
c he seemed to regret.’ This is a great error : Lord Seaton had 
not accepted the invitation when he wrote ; and he did acquaint 
Lord Grey, in a despatch of April, *tha:t a banquet had been 

* ptopcSed by the Literary Society of Corfu in honour of Her 
< Majesty, and to show their attachment to the British nation, 
c and express their thanks to the Lord High Commissioner for 

* the interest which he had .taken in the affairs of the Ionian 

* Islands,’ — the very words of the invitation, and copied Ver- 
batim from Lord Seaton’s despatch, — and that he had accepted 
it conditionally, ahd that the expression of opinion on the part 
of the Society had produced a good effect. With respect to 
this dinner, Which the reviewer calls ‘ the first Outward indica- 
€ tion of sedition,’ it should be distinctly stated that he' accepted 
itat the earnest and repeated request and reconimendation of 
the two secretaries of the Senate, one of whom • was Couni 
Dusmani, a firm Conservative, and a faithful servant ot the 
British Government;’ the other aft esteemed bnd experienced 
British fdfictionary. They mentioned fn support bf their advice 
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and recommendation, that as the Radicals, at the head of which 
Napoleon Zambellr had lately placed himself, afterwards one of 
the editors of the*Patris’ of 1849, were opposed to the invi- 
tation, that the impression it would produce in Greece would be 
advantageous tO-’flie protecting Government, at a time when 
Athenian agents and anHexiomsts were at work in Cephnlonia, 
and that it might put an end to the agitation in that island, and 
the fahfe Teports in circulation. ' The commandant of the gar- 
rison, and all the officers bf the staff, were present at the dinner, 
as well as some of the most respectable Signori of Corfu, Cotint 
Dusrhani, the Cavalieri DHmaschino and Petrides, the ’one pre- 
sident and the other secretary of the Legislative Assembly, the 
present Procurator Gcnerale, Cuvcumelli, who had been one 
of the chief promoters df the banquet. 

The toasts were three or four, which had been previously 
sent to the Lord High Commissioner for his approval ; viz. the 
Queen, the Lord High Commissioner, the Ionian Islands, and 
the 1 Greeks. ' The whote affair was quietly and most respectfully 
conducted. At this time, y we must remind our readers that 
outbreaks in Greece, and the revolutions in other countries, 
were expected : while Metaxa Loutzo, Giovanni Metaxa Gra- 
comato, Tipaldo Capelletto, and the intriguing factionists of 
Ccpfialonia, with their agents at Athens, were encouraged to 
alarm the peasantry, 4 and to circulate reports intended to disturb 
the public peace, by a display of popular feeling in favour of 
Greece. These demonstrations had commenced early in March, 
1848. Caralambo Znncarblos, of Atbfens, having the honorary 
rank of major in the Greek army, and the Mirarque of Gens- 
darmes Panas^also a native of the Ionian Islands, were sup- 
posed to be the Greek intrigants at the period referred to. 
The Ionian Government had every reason to believe tflat they 
were implicated ; both from their frequent trips between Athens 
and Cephalonia, and from their communication with the Ionian 
Advocate General of Athens. 

A Bill for the removal of restrictions on the press was passed 
in June, 1848, but not ratified till the end of the year. No 
newspaper was published in the Ionian Islands till 1849, although 
it was knojlfe from the atets of the Senate, and the official cor- 
responded lodged in the public offices, that the Lord High 
Commisdner had, in 1844 and 1845, arid in 1847, suggested 
that d press regulations should be modified ; and that later, 
previously to the Parisian outbreak, he had, in reference to the 
increased circulatidn of Athenian papers and other journals, 
•re^mmended the removal of the i*estrictions altogether. The 
rmewer observes, that *Lord Seaton ‘was content to follow 
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* in the steps of his predecessors, and to wield the T eeeptre 

* which had descended to him with no less energetic grasp/ 
Wc arc convinced, and we think , it can be shown, that the 
influence or confidence obtained by Lord Seaton, and which 
enabled him^to carry on the Government efficiently and satis- 
factorily, should be attributed not to the power given by the 
Constitution of 1817, which he ex ercised^ but rather to the 
general spirit of his Government and the measures which he 
recommended for adoption in 1843 and 1844, during the first 
years of his administration ; viz. the District Monthly Circuit 
Courts, the arrangements for separating the municipal .income 
and accounts from the general revenue, the reform of the police 
establishment, by which crime and criminal prosecutions were 
diminished one half, and some other remedial measures, to which 
the following extract from the parliamentary Reports refers : — 

4 Several important alterations hav$ been made in the J udicial 
4 establishment. Courts of justice have been instituted in each 
4 district for the trial of causes of minor import, at which the 
4 inferior judges preside, assisted by the Epistati. These Courts 
4 are opened in every district, the first Mdhday of every month/ 
&c. >> - 

A few words more on the 4 voto segreto/ which at one period 
of the Ionian Constitution, and in some elections, was the law, 
and we have not heard that Sir Henry Ward dislikes the 
system- We have already shown that the Legislative Assembly 
stipulated for the ballot, and forwarde^ a petition to the Queen, 
soliciting 4 that the wish expressed by a large majority in the 
4 Assembly was that of the Ionian public, however, open to 
4 disputes ; and stating that in small countries in which in- 
4 dividuals are closely connected, and exposed to solicitation 
4 and threats, without this precaution their vote would be no 
4 longer independent, and that many, from the intimate relations 

* between families, would be disposed to resign their political 
4 rights, more particularly tranquil electors and haters of in- 
4 trigue.’ Most of the Judges^ and persons intimately acquainted 
with all classes concurred in the opinion, that the influence of 
extractors and opulent merchants rendered the precaution of 
the. balldt necessary. Such were the reasons assigned, so dif- 
ferent from those imputed. 

We think that it is probable that Tories or Conservatives, 
pertinaciously adhering to the sentiments generally attributed 
to them in respect to the institutions of our own country, may ' 
4 mount a Radical hobby 9 at Iyannina, or in any land where the 
laws and government are injurious to all classes, without in- • 
curring the charge of inconsistency. And, on the other hand, 
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we imagine, that it is possible that Radicals may change their 
faqon de parhr and be speedily converted and embrace Toryism 
in our colonies and in States, where M. P.’s are redundant, and 
the press scurrilous or top communicative. Such cases are 
known to have occurred. 

The number of the ^ynclitas in the Ionian Islands, by the 
enlargement* of the. electoral franchise, was computed at about 
4000; but we believe it to be overstated in that estimate.' The 
registration returns, however, were always difficult to complete, 
and many irregularities were permitted. As yet we have not 
been able to procure a correct statement of them. The dis- 
continuance of the interference and control of the Lord High 
Commissioner in municipal elections has. we are assured, been 
the means of correcting many abuses. The alteration alluded 
to by the reviewer is, that the five municipal officers are 
elected by the Synclitae, registered in the city or town lists, 
instead of their being nominated by the Lord High Commis- 
sioner .from liis double lists, and elected through the Regent. 
The Regent, as formerly, is appointed by the Senate, with the 
concurrence of the Lord High Commissioner, and* is President 
of the Municipality ; and in' the administration of the municipal 
regulations has the casting vote; he names the days of the 
meetings of the Municipal Council, and calls extra meetings. 
The business of these officers relates chiefly to markets and the 
subsistence of the population, to the civil police and charitable 
institutions. No extra expenditure can be incurred without the 
previous sanction of the Senate anjd the Lord High Commis- 
sioner ; dll temporary regulations proposed are submitted for the 
approval of them both; and all functionaries attached to the 
Municipality are appointed, through the Regent, by the Eilglish 
Government. Those who are acquainted with the mode in 
which the municipal appointments are made in our borough 
towns will be able to judge How far the modifications adopted 
in the Ionian Islands were likely to be- beneficial to the people 
and serviceable to the Government. With respect to the ex- 
tension of the municipal privilege to remote districts, we see 
that > the Lord High Commissioner, in 1849, in his address to 
the Assembly, recommended that c if the revision of the muni- 
c Cipal system should take place, district Municipalities might 
‘be instituted, under whose immediate management district 
‘ schools could be brought as well as the details relative to local 
and internal communications and matters connected 
the Synditaj and session of Monthly Circuit Courts, .as 
>nly way of ascertaining the wants of the rural population/ 
her this suggestion was acted on or not we arc not in- 
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formed ; but we know that the rural population, had been most 
shamefully neglected, and required protection and advice. 

The framing of a repressive law to prevent abuses of the 
free press was one of the most difficult points to determine: 
any approach to a censorship was to be avoided; some of the. 
clauses and parts of the Act passed, drawn up by the Procurator 
General for the sanction of the Government, it was thought, 
were of the nature of censorship, and not altogether applicable 
to the Islands, and would have been useless with a free press at 
Athens, encouraging the description of writing meant by the 
Bill to be checked ; but the framing of a law sufficiently re- 
pressive, without technical defects, rested with the Procurator 
General and his legal associates. If the law to prevent seditious 
articles and scurrilous attacks is considered inadequate, — -and we 
understand that it is, — the Legislative Assembly will soon find 
it for their own interests and for those of the Islands to amend 
it. It may.be right alsq to define precisely the extent of the 
high police power vested by the Constitution in the hands of 
the Lord High Commissioner, but to exchange that check on 
sedition and disturbances for an amended law to restrain the 
press, would, we are of opinion, not strengthen the Executive 
Government. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the five persons removed by 
the orders of Lord Seaton from Cephalonia in 1849 were appre- 
hended by the police for their editorial offences. Two of , them 
were editors, but the whole were accused by the Resident of 
Cephalonia of disturbing Argostoli by mischievous addresses, 
and by circulating false reports, which required immediate in- 
terference, and of an organised system of agitation in the 
country, and were accordingly embarked and sent to Cerigo or 
Paxo. Severe enactments can be as easily evaded as they are 
in our colonies; and probably not one of the specimens of a 
scurrilous abusive press would have gone beyond the narrpw 
streets of Argostoli, where they were composed, had not the 
libels been forced into importance by forwarding them to Eng- 
land. # 

We have taken some pains to furnish our readers with details 
relative to individuals, and to attacks on their proceedings ; 
and* in bringing our story to an end have been drawn from the 
consideration of the real question at issue, to which we again 
return. One would suppose from the way in which the discon- 
tinuance of the Primary Council is mentioned, that it was an 
additional concession, but its abolition was the necessary result 
of the extension of the elective franchise. ^The chief duty of ’ 
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the, Primary Council was to examine and complete the double 
lists, which are no' longer required. 

The reviewer expresses his surprise that so many important 
privileges should have been granted at the same time ; but we 
tell him that conceding by instalments is bad policy and seldom 
succeeds, when the proposed modifications of a Constitution are 
determined on, and can be with justice claimed, and are ex- 
pected and desired by the intelligent and loyal ; the Govern- 
ment* by at once anticipating their wishes, establishes confidence 
and respect. A different course is to be avoided. Sir Henry 
Ward has been, we think, unjustly and inconsiderately cen- 
sured, and even harassed for his decision in dissolving a Legis- 
lative Assembly unworthy to represent the Islands; and in 
proroguing another, under the circumstances in which he was 
placed. The Colonial Department has always supported his 
views, and rightly. The conduct of these assemblies was in- 
jurious to the interests of the people jit large, and embarrassed 
inferior departmental officers more than the Government. The 
salaries of the chief Uinctionaries being provided for by perma- 
nent bills, and the Civil List not having been discontinued, the 
business of the Islands was carried on with the aid of the Senate, 
composed, it is said, of more able members than at any time 
sinefe the Islands have been under British protection. In the 
laat Session the influential and well-informed majority of the 
Legislative Assembly gave their support to the Government, 
except on the occasion when conditional measures were pro- 
posed to amend the Act passed to prevent libels and a seditious 
press, and to introduce some other regulations. The proposed 
measures were rejected, probably by the votes of the adherents 
of the regime of 1817, and by those of the Annexionists *of 
course. The high police power might be more distinctly de- 
fined, but the exercise of an extensive discretionary control, 
with the adyice of the Senate, is indispensable in islands so 
accessible as they are from the adjoining coasts. The Parlia- 
ment, has been prorogued, after a ^Session prolonged beyond 
the usual terra fixed by the Constitution, and prqjjably will 
not meet again till 1854, The Senate having still the power 
of sanctioning regulations with the force of laws during the 
, recesfl^ the Lord High Commissioner remains for two years 
in 3®pose, undisturbed by popular legislation, — the details of 
jffef Government are administered by an excellent Senate with 
^eckwork precision. No traces of the confusion imagined by 
JDount Salamos, in his petulant memorandum, can be anywhere 
di^ftered. In fine, jve are confident that the majority of the 
Legislative Assembly will give their steady support to the pro- 
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tecting Government; and that the intelligent and respectable 
majority will increase in numbers, although it may fluctuate, 
like all assemblies freely elected. 

The revision of the Constitution has already brought into the 
service of Government men of talent, influence, and property, 
who had been for years excluded from employment, and sus- 
pected of hostility to the protecting Government. Among 
these we may name the family of the Romas, the Advocate 
33 rail a, at present contributing their active exertions in support 
of the revised system. We disagree entirely with tliQ opinions 
set forth in the statement we have had under consideration, qnd 
think its predictions as unwarranted and unsound as the rest of 
the publication. Looking to the future prospects of the Ionian 
Islands, we cannot conceive a more satisfactory-government for 
our lieutenants to administer, whether in regard to position, 
local advantages, or to the working of the institutions now esta- 
blished. A fine and compliant peasantry; free institutions; 
ports occupied by vessels preparing to take in their annual 
cargoes of oil and currants, or engaged in commerce with Odessa 
and the Black Sea; a delightful climate; 'feoil fruitful in produc- 
tions ; magnificent scenery ; sheltered roadsteads and bays ; the 
classic land of Ilellas accessible by steam in a few hours ; and 
splendid garrisons, highly disciplined, to promote and ensure law 
and order; and the Patris defunct, without a decree having 
been^brought forth for the erection of statues to the memory of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 

Notwithstanding the writer of the pamphlet before us ob- 
serves, with Cretan animosity, that Englishmen are looked on 
in Corey ru as the Austrians arc in Milan, we do not hesitate 
to declare that, though the lonians have reason to remember 
overbearing usage in a few instances, onr country is loved and 
our compatriots respected ; and that, wifh the attention that 
ought to be bestowed on the Seven Islands, they will be 
prosperous, and an honour to the British name, and an at- 
tractive, agreeable, residence for Englishmen. The policy and 
justice of providing occasionally for the intelligent and well- 
educated 4 young men of the Ionian Islands, locked up on 
their native soil, who are not permitted to enter our nftval 
pr military service, by nominating them for employments in 
the East Indies, was suggested by Sir H. Douglas, and other 
Lord High Commissioners; and this subject is worthy of the 
consideration of the protecting Government. It remains to be 
proved whether the Ionian Constitution of’ 1817, based oh that 
of 1803, democratic in terms and form, can be worked under, 
the present system of elective franchise, with the Synclitce ex- 
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tended to 4000, or according to a calculation, though incorrect, 
of 6000. The local mistakes of those who proposed the revision 
of the charter, and the merits of those who corrected them, did 
not affect the Bill of 1850, which has no reference to this sub- 
ject. The extent of control of which the Lord High Commis- 
sioner has been deprived may be summed up by stating that 
he no longer elects the Legislative Assembly ; and a great loss 
of power it is. We are not to be discouraged by the first re- 
turns from Cephalonia, or by the imbecile who was sent from 
Cerigo aa a legislator. The Lord High Commissioner, indeed, 
lias gained much by being enabled to nominate and appoint a 
more efficient and influential Senate than ever succeeded to office 
under the old regime , and by all the elections being conducted 
with great regularity. 

The financial matters of the Ionian States having been 
already referred to, little more need be Baid to show that the 
annual military contributions had been fixed at a rate dispropor- 
tionate to the revenue. The payments due on this account had 
fallen in arrear for many years. A new agreement was assented 
to at the suggestion of Lord Seaton, regulating their payments 
in proportion to the net receipts of the Ionian treasury. One 
fifth of the income was the amount sanctioned, which brought 
down the contributions from 35,000 to an average of 24,000. 
The resources of the Islands could not be developed without a 
constant outlay ; nor could the debt be reduced, or a deficit pre- 
vented, without a reduction in the establishment, or of the sala- 
ries of functionaries. These reductions unfortunately lowered 
the incomes of departmental officers below what was due to their 
services and their responsibility. Whatever profit the Islands 
may have received from the expenditure of British troops, and 
it must have been large, this could not increase or affect a 
revenue depending on export duties on staple produce, or 
alleviate the distress occasioned by a total failure in the olive 
crop for a series of years. 4 

We take leave of the subject, convinced that in governing 
the people of the Ionian Islands common sense and sincerity are 
the essential requisites, and that the defensive remarks in our 
paper are fully justified by the ample Ionian documents and 
Correspondence to which we have had access, from the times 
of Spiridkme Forresti, our consul, and the contemplated occupa- 
tion of Corfu, in 1801, by British troops, to the present period. 
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Art. IIL — 1. The IJfe and Epistles of St. Paul: comprising 
a complete Biography of the Apostle , and a Translation of his 
Betters , inserted in Chronological Order. By the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Rev. J. S. Howson, M. A., Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With Illustrations by W. 
H. Bartlett. 2 vols. 4to. London: 1850-1852. 

2. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewin, 
M. A., of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 ,vols. |)OSt 8vo. 
London: 1851. 

3. I)er Apostel Paitlus. Von Karl Schrader. 6 vols. 8vo. 
Leipzig: 1830-1836. 

4. Pflanzung u. Eeitung der Christlichcn Kirche dutch die Apos - 
tel. Dritter Abschnitt: die Ausbreitnng des Christen thu ms 
und Grundung der Christlichcn Kirclfe durch die'Wirksam- 
keit des Apostels Paulus. [. Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles. Third Part : The Pro- 
pagation of Christianity and Foundation of the Christian 
Church by the Agency of the Apostle Paul.] Von Dr. 
August Neander. 4th edition. Pp. 134 — 1521 Ham- 
burg: 1847. 

5. The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul , Sec. By James 
Smith, Esq., of Jordan Hill, F.R. S., &c. London: 1848. 

e see every reason to hail the kind of attention which is 
’ ^ now being bestowed on the study and illustration of the 
New Testament Scriptures. Those fruits of collateral inquiry 
which the last age erroneously denominated the evidences of 
Christianity, while thej^re now gathered in tenfold abundance^ 
are. called by their right names, and ranged in their proper 
places. The more accurate philological study of the Greek 
language, — the light which the researches of Niebuhr and 
others have let in upon the contemporary , and earlier history, -r- 
the multiplied facilities for travel, and the advanced intelligence 
of travellers, — have contributed to increase our means of eon- 
firming and illustrating the evangelic record. On the other 
hand, we cannot but think that a deeper insight into the charac- 
ter of Christianity itself has led us to give all such accessories 
their true importance, and no more. The stranger may gaz^ 
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Hrith wonder at the far-stretching outworks and bastions of the 
fortress ; but he who dwells within* knows that its strength is 
not only, nor chiefly, in these. 

The reader who feels the force of our last remark, will have 
no difficulty in joining us in the assumption, with which wc shall 
proceed to the consideration of the works mentioned at the head 
of this Article. 

We assume, that it was the Divine intention to reveal a reli- 
gion, which should suffice for the moral and intellectual elevation 
of ALtL mankind ; which, layii% its foundations in indivi- 
dual convictions, should clear and exalt the conscience, purify 
the gflections, ennoble the intellect ; while, at the same time, it 
disclosed a hope common to all. men, and capable of sustaining 
under every possible trial of humanity. We assume further, 
that this religion was Christianity. And we are thus led to the 
contemplation of definite historical facts. Christianity was in- 
troduced into the world at a certain time, and under certain 
circumstances. Can we, by examination of the state of man- 
kind at the time, perfleive any remarkable preparations for the 
assumed work which Christianity had to accomplish ? Periods 
of this world’s history may bo conceived, singularly unfitted for 
the promulgation of a religion which was to take general hold 
on mankind. Docs the period of the promulgation of Christianity 
present any remarkable contrast to these? * 

Again : if it was the intention of the Allwise to bring the 
whole of mankind under one bond of union, we might imagine 
that there would be visible in history some traces of previous 
preparation ; that amidst the wars of states, and the conflict 
of opinions, we should find some advance made towards the pos- 
sibility, and efficacy, of such a blending of both, as was destined 
hereafter to take place. Nay, we may go further than this. 
Excluding mere chance from any part in the arrangement of 
man’s world, we may fairly say a priori , that we might expect 
to find some adaptations in local circvnstanccs themselves; to 
the end which was to be answered. Situations might be con- 
ceived, which, should be most adverse to the accomplishment of 
the end assumed. Was Christianity introduced in those situa- 
tions, or in others of a very different character ? 

Again, if Christianity is to be founded in individual con- 
victions, the weapon of its warfare, above all others, must be 
persumion ; and in order to persuasion, there must be one able to 
persuade. Do we find any provision made for such a persuader ? 
39% work will be no ordinary nor easy one. The conflicting 
^dhments of tlie ancient social system could never be arnalga- 
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mated, but by one specially and unusually prepared for the task. 
The hierarchical prejudice of the Jew, the intellectual pride* of 
the Greek, the political pre-eminence of the Roman, would pre- 
sent insuperable obstacles to any man who was not capable of 
entering into and dealing with each, not as extraneous to him- 
self, but as a part of his own character and personality. And 
more than this. The religion of Christ was, from each of these 
elements, itself in danger. It might become hierarchical and 
Jqdaistic, or philosophic and Grecian, or might lose its great 
characteristics in the political liberalism of R6me. It would 
need one singularly fitted by education and temperament, to 
mark boldly and keenly the outlines of the faith to be preached; 
who, while he recognised the legitimacy of the Judaistic and 
Grecian elements in Christianity,' and laid down the canons of 
civil and political conformity, might yet be under exclusive 
subjection to none of these, but able to wield and attemper 
them all. 

Have we any traces of the preparation of a workman for such 
a work ? Does any appear on the stage* of the early Christian 
period, answering to these unusual and difficult requirements? 
Can we find any person able, at that time of strange complica- 
tion and difficulty, to carry out all men's religion among all 
men f 

Our readers will excuse us for entering somewhat into these 
questions, and endeavouring popularly to state the resolution of 
them with which Providence, in the course of history, has 
furnished us. They will thus be better able to appreciate the 
nature of the service which has been rendered to the Christian 
world by the authors whose works are mentioned at the head of 
the present Article. 

Mr. Howson strikingly remarks (p. 4.), € The city of God was 
‘ built at the confluence of three civilisations.’ The Jews, the 
Greeks, the Romans, had each borne their part in the prepara- 
tion of the world for th# Gospel. * Tl*py were ’ (it is the saying 
of Dr. Arnold, Life, ii. 413. 2nd edition), ‘ the three peoples of 

* God’s election; two for thing9 temporal, one for things eternal. 

* Yet even in the things eternal they were allowed to minis- 
‘ ter : Greek cultivation, and Roman polity, prepared men for 

* Christianity.’ 

The first pages of the father of history are devoted to tracing 
the original quarrels and reprisals between the inhabitants of 
the opposite coasts of Europe and Asia. And if ever two con- 
tinents were designed for intercourse, these surely were. The 
Grecian or Asiatic fisherman could hardly sail out from the 
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beach of his native creek without being tempted onward *by the 
blue islands in the distance, which, like so many stepping-stones 
to another land* stud the waters of the -ZEgaean. Adventure 
in the early ages was inseparable from piracy : and as villages 
banded into states, and states into confederacies, piracy became 
war, and war brought national glory. Thus the first undying 
song celebrates* the expedition of the confederate Greeks to 
Troy in reprisal for the rape of Helen. Nor should the Com- 
mercial element in this early intercourse be forgotten : nor the 
important fact, that one article of commerce was the persons of 
men i* The principal trading cities were Tyre and Sidon.: and 
we have in the prophecy of Joel (whose most probable date is 
as far back as the ninth century, b.C,*) a distinct charge against 
the Tyrians ancT Sidonians, that they had * sold the children of 
*. Judah and Jerusalem to the sons of the Greciansf, that they 
* might remove them far from their border.’ Thus we have the 
Jew at a very early period carried into Greece, and introduced 
into Grecian families ; and the first nucleus formed of that vast 
dispersion, which wc Witness in subsequent history. The cap- 
tivities, first of Israel, ‘then of Judah, can hardly fail to have 
driven westward, through Asia Minor and the Greek colonies, 
some scattered portions of the main bodies of captives. And 
doubtless the break up of the great remnant of Xerxes’ army 
under Mardonius added considerably to the number of Jews in 
Greece. Mr. Howson has remarked (vol. i. p. 18.), that about 
the time of the battles of Salamis and Marathon, a Jew was the 
minister, another Jew the cupbearer, and a Jewess the consort, 
of the Persian monarch. Great indeed must have been the 
number of Jews settled throughout the East{ The small glean- 
ing which returned with Ezra and Nehemiah was as nothing 
compared with those who remained contented in the land of 
exile. Asia was full of Jews. On the coasts and in the islands 


* .See the various opinions given and discussed by Winer, Beal- 
worterbueh. sub voce. 

I , t Joel, iii. 6. (Heb. iv. 6.) The words are MWJ ^2^ * 

J Mr. Blackburn refers to the residence of Ezekiel in Assyria, that 
the mighty minister to the captive Jews settled by the river Chebar. 
He repeats, on the authority of Layard ( Nineveh and its Remains^ that 
the description by Ezekiel of the interior of the Assyrian palaces so 
Completely corresponds with the monuments of Nimroud and 
Ehorsabad, that there can scarcely be a doubt that Ezekiel had seen 
the objects which he describes, — the figures sculptured upon the wall 
and painted. — Blackburn's Nineveh, its Rise and Ruin as illustrated 
Ancient Scriptures and Modem Discoveries . 
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of the -ZEgeean, along the Asiatic, European, and African sides, 
we find. Jews and their synagogues. By trade for themselves,, 
or by the policy of their patrons and conquerors, they had been 
thickly planted in the chief rising seats of civilisation and com- 
merce. In Antioch, Alexandria, Cyrene, Corinth, Athens, 
Thessalonica, and many other well-known cities, we hear of 
Hebrew settlements more or less considerable id number. 

Nor is it too much to say, that the influence of these widely 
dispersed Jews must have been every where felt. In the case 
of the Jew alone was religion bound to a law of moral purity. 
The Jew only had a conscience, in the better and higher sense.* 
Everywhere a mystery to the surrounding heathen, despised by 
the cultivated and learned, he yet found his way into the bosom 
of households, and laid hold on those feeling^* after purity and 
truth, or even those weaknesses and pronenesses to superstition, 
which are common to the tender in age, or sex, or bodily con- 
stitution. We find, in some of the most renowned cities of the 
East, that a large proportion of the female inhabitants had 
embraced Judaism.! And allowing for every admixture of 
superstition and misunderstanding, therd can be no doubt that 
better convictions, and a yearning after something more solid 
than Paganism, must be conceded to have operated widely on 
the proselyte class. Where such feelings existed, the .way was 
being admirably prepared for a religion, which, founded on all 
that was true and permanent in Judaism, should yet winnow 
off' the effete and temporary, and embody in itself, with yet 
loftier sanctions, all that was pure and good in it before.* 

But this was not always the character of the world- wide 
Judaism of the day. Regarding the conscientious c God-fearing’ 
proselyte as the mean, we have for our two extremes, Phari- 
saism and Hellenism. 

The Pharisaic society formed a hierarckico-political combina- 
tion only equalled in efficiency and influence by that of the 
Ulemas in Turkey or the J esuits in modem times, and forming 
to this last, in some respects, a remarkable parallel. Schrader} 
has vividly depicted the zeal, aims, and practices of the Phari- 


* e Treffend und schbn bezeichnet De Wette als die auszeichnende 
Eigen thuxnlichkeit des Hebraischen Volkes, dass in ihm von Anfang 
an das Gewissen rege ist’ — Neander , Pfl. u. Leit p. 91. 

f Josephus, Bell. JutL ii. 20. 2., says of the women of Damascus, 
that they were hvaaac oXiyuty virqy/jiEvac rjj ’IovBauqJ SprjaKe iq~ 
See also Acts xiii. 50. ; xvii. 4. 12* 

} Vol. ii. ch. 4. 
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sees. • By their stem theocratic exclusiveness, their minute 
literal observances, their proselytising zeal, they formed the 
inner stronghold of Judaism, — the conservative power which 
kept inviolate the letter long after the spirit had departed. At 
the same time that the gross materialism of their expected 
messianic kingdom attracted the lower and selfish multitude, the 
apparent earnestness and perfection of their legal obedience 
acted as a lure for better and loftier spirits. In comparison 
with the importance of collections for the temple, the first moral 
duties were set aside by them : weighed against the advance- 
ment of hierarchical Judaism, justice and mercy were .light 
altogether. Their history, like that of the body to whom we 
have compared them, is one of intrigue, turbulence, and blood- 
shed. We find {hem in the courts of princes, and in the houses 
of widows : praying apart in the holy places at Jerusalem, and 
mingling with the great concourse at Borne ; the stirrers up of 
the people to sedition and tumult, the secret organisers of con- 
spiracies, and subverters of thrones. 

From this compact and organised body it was to be expected 
that Christianity would* meet with the most determined oppo- 
sition. They had been the bitterest enemies of its Divine 
Founder. Ills teaching was the negation of all their views’: 
its success would be death to their dearest hopes. Moral purity 
was by Him upheld at the expense of ceremonial correctness : 
all hierarchical system was abolished by a religion whose foun- 
dations were laid in individual conviction : the messianic pomp 
of the expected kingdom was apparently resolved into some 
spiritual renovation, to them unintelligible, or, if understood, 
unwelcome. 

Such was one, and that the prevailing element in the J udaism 
of the time ; prevailing, not^ because numerically the greatest, 
but because in it was concentrated all the fire and zeal of the 
system ; because it had the only organisation, the only perfect 
unity of mutual understanding and action. ' The other, the 
Hellenistic element, embraced all those Jews who had become 
mingled with Grecians, used their language^ and had learned 
their habits of thought. To them, for the most part, the sacred 
tongue was unknown. They had their own version of the 
Scriptures, made in their great metropolis, Alexandria* They 
formed a widely spread and motley, combination of various 
grades of opinion and practice. For the most part,. Hellenism 
was a fruitless attempt to unite principles essentially discordant. 
Its philosophico-allegoric speculations on Scripture may have 
amused some ingenious minds like that of Philo ; while, on the 
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other hand, the refuge which its purer creed offered fit small 
cost from the utter abandonment and hopelessness of heathenism, 
attracted many, of t the conscientious and upright; but we can 
hardly imagine in the Hellenist either logical consistency, or 
very fervent zeal. 

As regarded Christianity, Hellenistic Judaism was a most 
important preparation. By it the essential truths of the Old 
Testament had long ago been clothed in the language of philo- 
sophic thought. At Alexandria, at Antioch, at Ephesus, the 
weapons had been prepared, with which the warfare of per- 
suasion was to be carried on. It was the link, between, the 
schools of Athens and the schools of the Rabbis : the form in 
which, if at all, the truths of Christianity must be presented to 
the Grecian mind. The processes of dialectic argument, un- 
known to Eastern composition, were eminently suited to a 
religion whose hearers were to prove all things, in order to hold 
fast that which is good. And it was now no new thing, to have 
sacred truth propounded in these dialectic forms. 

We have thus been gradually led to the second great element 
in the social system at the Christian era — the intellectual culture 
of Greece. If humanity is to be gained for the highest pur- 
poses, the reason of man must be satisfied, and his intellect 
ennobled: nor can that be the religion under which man’s 
highest 6t&te is to be realised, which is not prepared to enlist 
and consecrate every lawful use of his powers and faculties; to 
work in the lump until the whole is leavened. At the same time, 
let it be granted that this is to be done, not by unaided human 
power, but by a revelation from above, — and it is manifest that 
a very important part of the preparation for receiving such a 
gift would be, the demonstration of the insufficiency of man 
himself to attain to this ennoblement of his powers. And this 
is the work which, in the designs of Providence, was accom- 
plished by that wonderful development of the human intellect 
witnessed in ancient Greece. That a height of intellectual 
excellence should there have been reached which has never since 
been attained, — that in philosophy, in art, and in poesy, the 
patterns for the world should there have been set once for all, 
will surprise only those who do not bear this purpose in mind. 

But while the failure of Greek philosophy to regenerate man- . 
kind was thus in progress of demonstration, these highest 
exercises of man’s intellect were but preparing the way for Him 
who was to come* The language of the Greeks is itself a 
wonderful monument of the culminating, intellectual period of 
our race; In no other tongue under heayen,_can the minutest 
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shiftings and distinctions of tile mental feelings be expressed 
with so much precision- In no other are there so many varieties 
of construction and arrangement, by eaoh of which some minute 
distinction of meaning or emphasis is given. In no other lan- 
guage have we so many apparently insignificant particles, by 
which the exact reference of secondary clauses to the main 
subject, and to one another, can be marked off and determined. 
In that language, every term relating to things human or divine 
had already been discussed, and its meaning laboured out with 
marvellous patience and accuracy. 

Nor was Providence, which was thus preparing a garb for 
Christianity, wanting in making it generally known and used. 
The dispersion of Greeks is hardly less Wonderful than that of 
Jews. In early times, their colonies had spread along the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily, of Africa and Asia Minor. Their 
hostile intercourse or intrigues with Persia had gradually carried 
them further East; till finally the conquests of Alexander* 
distributed the Greek tongue and influence over the whole of 
his vast but fleeting efnpire. Amidst the struggles and con- 
fusion incident on his 'death, this one effect alone of his con- 
quests remained undisturbed and increasing. All the dynasties 
which sprang from his grave were Greek, and tended to conso- 
lidate the Grecian element which his victories had first intro- 
duced. Greek letters and arts became every where cultivated ; 
the language usurped the place of the indigenous tongues in all 
polite intercourse. Nor was Judaea exempt from this influence. 
Lying between the contending kingdoms, and ever involved in 
their quarrels, it too received, although slowly and reluctantly, 
the unhallowed boon of Grecian culture. 

There yet wanted a political power which might adjust to 
equilibrium these disturb!^ forces. Had the world been 
seething in tumult, as it was under the successors of Alexander, 
the propagation of Christianity would have been, humanly 
speaking, impossible. 

And we must here express our opinion, that there are few 
things more instructive in history, than the relation of the 
Homan Empire to the spread of Christianity. Whether we 
regard it in its rise, at its height, or in its decline, we see in it 
n-vmt instrument to subserve the purposes of Providence with 
regard to the religion of Christ. In its rise, with which we are 
here more immediately concerned, by a rapid succession of con- 
quests* and annexations, it reduced to political unity and secu- 
rity thevarious conflicting powers whose struggles had hitherto 
distracted the world. Crushing and afflicting as was the 
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diameter of its rule over its provinces, it was eveiy where the 
government of order, and the friend of commercial intercourse. 
Among its works conducive to safe transit by sea and land, we 
may reckon, for the first, the extinction of piracy in the Medi- 
terranean ; for the second, the admirable roads with whibh 
every part of its vast territory was intersected. It was through 
these teas, and along these roads, that ‘the noble army of 
4 martyrs,’ as well as the armies of Borne, advanced to the con- 
quest of the world. In times of restricted intercourse, and 
unsafe transit, these missionary journeys would have been 
impracticable. . 

The Roman policy with regard to religion was entirely 
consistent with the other parts of the system. Every existing 
religion of nation or tribe was sanctioned by law; but no coun- 
tenance was given to the introduction of new tenets or modes 
of worship. Thus Christianity, for many years after its pro- 
mulgation, grew up undistinguished from Judaism, and under 
the shelter of this reliyio licita as on8 of its sects. It was not 
till the inhabitants of whole districts flocked to baptism amidst 
the indignation of surrounding Jews and Pagans, that we find 
systematic persecution enjoined ; and by that time Christianity 
Avas strong enough in numbers to be aided, rather than crushed, 
by such hostility. 

During and for some time after the reigns of the first twelve 
Csesars^'the citizen of Rome was endowed with considerable 
privileges. • Among these, exemption from corporal punishment, 
and the power of appealing to the people, Avere the -chief and 
best known. It is true, that this last had now merged into an 
appeal to him Avho wielded, by his concentration of offices, the 
power of the populus and the plebs alike ; but. it had not, on 
that account, lost its value as a meqns of rescue from arbitrary 
decisions, and from the warping of justice by the venality of pro- 
vincial judges.? 

The foregoing sketch of the state of the world shortly after 
the Christian era, will enable us to lay down a priori the ne- 
cessary and desirable qualifications of the man who is to be 
the main agent in propagating the Christian faith. 

First. It is absolutely necessary, that he be a Jew. Founded 
sm Christianity is on the ancient covenant and promises, its 
appeal to the world was biainly through Judaism; addressing 

* The bearings on Christianity of these various characteristics of 
the time are admirably treated in the first chapter of Conybeare and 
Howson’swork. 
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itself ‘to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile*’ Itis to the> 
Jews that the preacher must look for his earliest and. his most 
able converts: men, who having been reasoned -with out of the 
law and the prophets, were thereby convinced, and prepared to 
convince others, that Jesus was the Christ. . And none-bnt-j.fi 
Jew would gain access to that exclusive and ^prejudiced people. 
The synagogues would be forbidden ground to a Gentile 
teacher: the ears of the Jews would be absolutely closed, 
against him. 

For the same reason, th$ Apostle of the world must be not 
a Hellenist, but of pure Hebrew descent. It is of the utmost 
importance that he should be able to speak and cite in the sacred 
language of the lawr and prophets. The Hellenists were looked 
on by the purer*Jews with disparagement and contempt. Thejr 
had their own synagogues, in which the sacked tongue was never 
heard, and to enter which would have been pollution to the 
scrupulous and rkfid Pharisee. Thus a Hellenist would have 
acted at a great ‘ aisadvanfage, in leaving the central fortress of 
Ji^daism untouched, because to him inaccessible. 

This last consideration will at once bring before us another 
requisite. None but the straitest sect of Judaism will furnish 
the man who shall be sufficient for this work. The pretended 
mysteries of the Rabbinical teaching must be in his grasp to deal 
with and sqjb aside. None must be able to say of him, ' This man, 
' who knoweth not the law, is cursed.’ In one point at least 
his message to the Jews should be without fault: all should be 
compelled to look up to Kim as one trained to teach, .and 
thoroughly capable of doing it. If the question, 'Whence .hath 
' this man letters?’ was for other and wise purposes permitted 
to be asked respecting Him who came to be rejected and suffer 
and die, it would have been, as far as we can. judge, a serious 
obstacle to the work of one who must be to the Jews as a Jew, 
in order to persuade and gain them. 

But yet another reason existed (and this is ably brought out 
by Schrader* and Neanderf), why the great apostle of Christ- 
ianity should be, a Pharisee. Of all the opposition offered to 
Jesus, of Nazareth, that of the Pharisees was the most consistent 
and entire. They ^ saw in his teaching the abnegation of hierar- 
chical Judaism. If He were a teachetf from God, the cere- 
monial law had passed away, the barrier between Jew and 

der Schule dar 


ol. ii. ch. 6.’ * Bildung des Apostels Paulus i 
Pfearisaer.’ 
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^Gcntiteiwas, broken down, and Judaism became an empty husk 
henceforward. None thoroughly understood tills but the 
. bigoted^ Pharisee. The lapse of years, and *the warning of 
heayetily visions* had not kept the greatest of the chosen, Twelve 
'from yacillating on this vital point ; and there is every reason 
t<i believe ‘that the Church at Jerusalem remained to the end 
practically prejudiced against the free admission of the union of 
mankind* in Christ. Atnidst all the difficulties and incon- 
sistencies on this matter, he only would be sure never to go 
wrong, who having during his life of Pharisaic zeal keenly 
stigmatised as an abomination the finti-exchaslve spirit of the 
religion, of Jesus, 'had thu3 gained tlie clearest view of its uni- 
versality, and in his conversion adopted’ this view fis his own to 
the' full. 

But Jew and Pharisee as lie must be, other elements inust be 
ihinglcd in him, which few who were Jews and Pharisees united 
■in themselves. A’ Jew born in Palestine, atld receiving a purely 
Jewish education, could have been*h missionary for the most 
part to pure Jews only. It is plainly* necessary that he be, 
though not a Hellenist himself, yet from youth accustomed to 
the use of the Hellenistic version of the Scriptures, together 
with the Hebrew original, — nay more, from yoilth accustomed 
to the habits of thought and expression of the more cultivated 
Greeks, — no stranger to the literature and rhetorical usage of 
that language which had been prepared for the wdrk which 
Christianity had to do. The advantage of a boyhood spent in 
the haunts of Greek literary culture would be great, eVen if he 
himself did hot frequent the schools for instruction. A certain 
pride in the .place of his birth would lead a youth of genius to 
some acquaintance at least with the Greek writers who had 
sprung from it* or were connected with the studies there pur- 
sued ; and the first remembrances of his early days would be 
bound up with his taste, however brief, of the sweets of profane 
literature. All this would eminently fit him to address a 
Grecian audience ; to know the peculiar stumblingblocks which 
the hearers must be taught cautiously to Approach* and gently 
to step over ; and skilfully td avoid incurring those . charges, 
which might exaggerate in the Greek mind &e repulsiveness of 
himself and his message. At the same time, lio extraneous 
culture could educate a* Pharisee* In the Holy City alone, 
and in the schools of the Jerusalem rabbis, was the fountain 
head of Judaism to be drawn from. 

Thus we have arrived at the complicated, and we goay con- 
ceive not often united requirements, of pure Judaic extraction, 0 
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*$ft IK tilth jftid eariy lid&fe&ffon fimongfMleni&fs an&’Oreciaus, 
subsequent training ipthe rabbuitcai schools of Jerusalem. 

however we tested here, one important advantage would be 
Wilting/ The Apostle is' au^to iadiir the deadliest hatred 
of the pfcfrtisitad party, which hehasdes& 1 ;ecl to pass "over to 
tJhristiahity.^ * , I3iat hatred will "be unrelenting, and will pursue 
Muff Wherever Ilia message is delivered. No" calumny will he 
spared, 06 nttfefript withheld, to make, him odious to the local 
magistVlUttes. ^ jShould he hS found in ^udsea itself, the jealousy 
of the^ejnfon procurators, ever ready to awake against turbu- 
lence And sedrtio^ wift be Wrouaeil to efifect his ruin. One sofp- - 
guard; and ofte t only, humdftly peaking, would obviate the 
Itager of ' his ‘career* being cut short by conspiracy on' the part 
of’ his ememjes, or the tyranny of an unprincipled governor. If 
iJ 8 possessed the privileges of a Roman citizen; his person would' 
bfe Safe from punishment" at the hands of the officers of Rome : 
and jut escape would be afcyaya open to hith from conspiracy or 
apprehended injustice, in mi appeal to the supreme power in the 
* great metropolis./ ’ 

We have said nothing of personal characteristics. That the 
^Apostle' of the world- should be full of earnestness and self- 
.forgetting zeal, is too obvious to be insisted on. That a great 
persuader should, besides convincing men’s minds, be able to win 
and keep their hearts, * — that he who wishes others to weep 
must wedj) hhnself has long ago passed into an axiom. But . 
we -prefer filling in this par^of the sketch a posteriorly from the 
fact 9 tfil^mselves. fj 

That the person so, required was found — that so many and 
unusuhhmttributes we*e Combined in one individual-^- is known 
to us 411. 'Bufrit Beerh&'td have been reserved for our own age 
: bf Wc^aphy arid biihute research, fully to trace all the qualil- 
fcatibhfe m Saul of Tarsus for his great nussion, and to point out 
their examples in his extraordinary career. 

There Is no work eitatit in which this is more laboriously and 
completely done thauia Conybeare* and Howson’s * Life and 
* Epistles of St. Pad! * ; The* names^f the authors are vouchers 
for their ability to perform thelrtask; and no one will consult 
tjfoir book without being convinced of the diligent research and 
jmefol accuracy with ^hich, it bar been accomplished. No 
paSris have been spared to*gsther infom^ttiot* on every poult of 
the Apostle’s itfe ap# aayingSf and the^ abundance and excel- 
of 'maps, and illu strations by .landscapes and coins, moke 
a" complete tnanSal of all 4h*t relates to the subject, 
nities refenrt^toare given at length in the. footnotes, . 
greatly increases 4 the value of the work to #e scholar. 
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On tlie whole, ‘ we doubt if any modern ' literature possesses 
a treatise more complete or satisfactory in its design and 
execution. . , . ‘ 

Perhaps there is a little too much of imaginative minuteness 
spine of the descriptions of the journeys of the Apostle and 
we ^confess an objection to the frequent and sometimes bewil- 
dering illustration by reference to modern state relations dr 
local circumstances. These however, to which might he 
addccl an occasional want of condensation, and exuberance of 
style, are but slight faults* compared with the essential service, 
which these authors have rendered to English biblical literature 
by their elaborate researches, and to English society by the 
pleasing and attractive garb in which they have, clothed the 
results. i# , 

Into the important portion of the work, which Mr! Cmybeare 
lias contributed — the translation of the Epistles — it is nqt our 
intention to enter critically. In such a wide field of contro- 
versy, philological and doctrinal, there will be much for every 
scholar to question. At the same time Ve have found much .to 
approve ; and we hail every independedt scbolarlike attempt to 
render the sacred text in our language, in hopes that it may 
lead at some time to the judicious removal of some of the ac- 
knowledged blots on our otherwise excellent authorised version. 

Mr. Lewin’s work, though published since the first volume of 
Conybeare and Ilowson, is an original contribution to the same 
subject, from a candid and diligent layman. While there is 
much in it that is really valuable, it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Lew in has not enriched and in some places rectified his book 
by the adtnirable and copious treatises which have of late years 
been published in Germany* and of which the authors of the 
former work have largely and most properly taken advantage. 
This fact tends to place Mr. Lewin’s book altogether on lower 
ground than it should have occupied; while the unfortunate 
inaceuracy of its printing is continually confusing the reader/ 
At the same time, Mr. Lewin’s useful historical memoirs, his 
plans of the principal towns, with geographical authorities cited 
at length f, and the justice and good, feeli^ which he shows in 

* The Greek is printed without accents , a practice against which 
every scholar should protest, and about as rational as it would be to 
print an English work Without crossing the t\ or dotting the i’s. The 
punctuation of the text is in some places in utter oonfusion. Take an 
example : — ‘ but, at night he escaped from his guard, and got on 
board, and reached, Alexandria.’ (P. 84.) , Such abound throughout, 
f His geographical notices are not always accurate : *e\ g. whefe jn 
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his remarks, will prevent his work from being laid aside,, and 
cause it to be retained as accessory to, or a cheaper substitute 
for, the more important and costly volumes of Conybcarc and 

tIowsion.* 4 

We have placed two ^ell-known German works on our list, 
because our neighbours have in this, as in truest of the depart- 
ments of biblical literature and research, the credit of having 
led the way, and suggested to ourselves the reproduction or 
expansion of their labours; and because there is something so 
.well fitted in the German mind for treating subjects of this 
kind, that after all acknowledged defects are allowed for, and 
evident excrescences pared away, we always have left, in the 
work of an intelligent German, abundant suggestive matter that 
is truly valuable,* and nowhere else to be found. 

Schrsftcr’s treatise spread its publication over the years 1830 
— 1836: and considering the time, we cannot help ranking it 
as the most remarkable work on the subject. . Its plan 
of a biography, with the chronology and doctrine treated of in 
separate volumes, .and fbllowed by a translation of the Epistles, 
witli a commentary. For really sound research into the neces- 
sities and inner proprieties of St. Paul’s preparation for his 
work, we know of no book which approaches Schrader’s ig, 
value. We might perhaps be disposed to find a little fault with * 
Mr. Howson for not having more abundantly transferred to his 
pages the interesting speculations of this author. We might 
think that some pruning of graphic, description would have been 
more than compensated by giving us the substance of some of 
Schrader’s valuable chapters ;n his second volume on the per- 
sonal character and training of the Apostle. * 

At the same time, there is one part of Schrader’s work which 
disfigures it in common with many of the best German treatises 
ou matters connected with historical Christianity. We mean 
its perfectly gratuitous rationalism. If Saul was in reality, 
as Schrader and we are sorry to say Meander also would 
have us believe, merely struck with lightning on the way to 
Damascus, — hot only were the solemn words then related to 
have been spoken to him, and on ■vyhich he distinctly grounds 
his apostlcsh ip, the tffspring of his excited imagination, — but he 


speaking of Myra, he makes it the metropolis of Lycia in the apos- 
tolic times, on the authority of theSynecdemUs of Ilieroclep, a work 
of th$ sixth century ; and in the same notice makes the distinct ri vers 
Limyrns and Andriaki into one. 

* Mr. L. gives the Epistles in the authorised vision,, witji a few 
departures, and those ribt aljvays for the better. a 
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innst himself be charged with deliberate falsehood and impos- 
ture ; for in neither of the narratives of his conversion which 
we possess from his own lips is there the slightest intimation of 
a storm having overtaken the party, but an evident intention to 
imply that in the brightness of the noonday sun, a light 
brighter still was shed around him, and a supernatural voice 
plainly heard, answered, and heard again, the speaker being all 
the whil& distinctly seen.* 

Neander’s work is well known in this country by transla- 
tions, as one of the most valuable contributions to an intelligent 
appreciation of the mind and mission of the various great 
Apostles, and the conflicts and character of the first Christian 
age. Tinged strongly with the peculiarities t of the German 
school, it yet exhibits so thorough an understanding of the 
position, wants, and divisiobs of the nascent Church, and so 
admirable a spirit of Christian faith and charity, as to have 
become an indispensable element in the study of the Apostolic 
history. 

We shall proceed now, with the aid bf the works which we 
have characterised, in some measure to fill in a posteriori the 
outlines given above. To do this continuously would be out of 
the question. We must necessarily select a few salient points 
of the history as examples of the rest. 

The destined Apostle of the Gentiles was born of pure Jewish 
descent, ‘ a Hebrew of Hebrews,’ at Tarsus, the capital of the 
province of Cilicia, a few years probably after our era. With 

* If, to take another instance, (and here we must include Mr. 
Lew in in our reprehension, and even complain somewhat of the 
guarded and ambiguous language of Mr. Howson,) the pythoness at 
Philippi was not really possessed by a spirit, but only (we quote Mr. 
Lewin) ‘subject to ravings, and at the present day would merely be 
‘ committed to the charge of a keeper,’ — how on the one hand can we 
account for those. ravings taking daily the form of vehement recog- 
nition of the divine mission of the Apostle, and how on the other 
can we give any consistent account of her cure, which both these 
authors believe to have followed on St. Paul’s words*? Far better 
and deeper in this instance Neander, who, though he supposes the 
case need not imply possession by a personal evil spirit, yet dis- 
tinctly recognises the ageifcy of the chief spirit of evil, and the 
maiden’s liberation from it by the Apostle. See the whole matter very 
satisfactorily treated in the recent work of Baumgarten, ‘ Die Apostel- 
‘ geschichte,foder der Entwickelungsgang der Kirche .von Jerusalem 
‘bis Rom/ vol. ii. § 26. There is a sensible and able refutation of the 
rationalistic views of Saul’s conversion in Hemsen’s ‘ Apostel Paulus/ 
p. 12. ff. ■ • ^ 
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his birth he inherited the citizenship of Rome.* His native 
place, characterised by himself as * no mean city,* was one of the 
most celebrated seats of Greek learning. Two eminent Stoics, 
Athenodorus the tutor of Augustus, and Nestor of Tiberius, 
were taken from the school of Tarsus. Strabo gives it the pre- 
ference over Athens and Alexandria, and evtry other academy 
of the time. No city could be imagined more fitting for the 
birthplace of an apostle of the Gentiles. Free from the' warping 
influences which would have beset a childhood in Athens, 
Alexandria, or Rome, the Hebrew youth might here stray 
without danger into the pleasant paths of Grecian literature.! 
We know that his main education was Jewish. In all pro- 
bability, both tliQ Hebrew text of the Scriptures and the Septua- 
gint version were familiar to him from childhood., The former 
would be sure to be known and rerfd in a pure Hebrew family ; 
and the familiarity with which he cites the latter from memory, 
can hardly be accounted for except by early habitude. Mr. 
Howson traces, with that graphic minuteness which, while it. 
is sometimes his temptations, is undoubtedly also his excellence, 
the illustrious recollections connected with the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, and with his own royal name, which would stir the spirit 
of the eager Hebrew boy, — and the fine emotions with which one 
capable of* the feelings which we find expressed in his writings, 
would wander by the clear cold stream of the Cydnus, and gaze 
on the snowy heights of Taurus. 

But. other and more exciting scenes soon rose upon his view. 
We can hardly conceive the burst of enthusiasm with which 
such a Jewish youth, educated in exile, first beheld the spot 
where Jehovah had phtced Ilis name. We may well conceive 
that from the time of the youthful Saul entering the Holy City, 
his previous intercourse with Hellenism was dropped, and he de- 
voted himself zealously to the study of the law and traditions of 
his fathers. He himself appeals to the fact many years after : 
k My manner of life from my youth, which wus at the first 
‘among mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 

* This fact is as certain as its explanation is obscure. It was 
formerly assumed (by Tillemont and Cave, see C. and H. vol. i. p. 
49.) that the privilege belonged to native^ of Tarsus; but more accu- 
rate knowledge lias precluded this. ' The probable Recount is that 
which Mr: Howson lias adopted, that Saul’s father had gained the 
citizenship as the reward of services rendered during the civil wars to 
some influential Roman. 

t We find him quoting Aratus (a Cilician poet), Epimenides, and 
Euripides, or Menander. Where did he read these authors, if not in 
his early youth at Tarsus ? 
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* which knew me from the beginning, if they would testify, that 
6 after the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.’ 
(Acts xx vi. 4, 5.) 

‘ Having a foundation of excellent natural talents, gifted 
6 with creative profundity, and a rare clearness and energy -of 

* thought, he made his own the whole cycle of Rabbinical Scrip- 

c tu re-1 ore, its jurisprudence and its theology, the different « 
4 exegeses of the Bible, its allegory, typology, and tradition, as 
‘ his Epistles sufficiently show. By this theoretical education, 

‘ he was enabled, in after times so powerfully and convincingly 

* to refute Pharisaical errors, and to unfold thfe most profoundly 
‘ and amply of all the Apostles the intrinsic doctrines of Chris- 
‘ tianity. By nature an ardent and decided character, armed 
4 with the choleric and melancholic temperament found among 

* Reformers, he embraced whatever he once held to be right 
4 with all his soul, and was thus inclined to a rude straightlor- 
4 wardness and action in extremes. Thus lie became a Pharisee 
4 of the strongest kind, and a' blind zealot for the law of his 

fathers (Phil. iii. G., Gal. i. 13, 14.).’** 

Saul was never a hypocrite. He lrtited the name and fol- 
lowers of Jesus from his innermost soul. In this he nobly dif- 
fered from many of his elders and compeers, who in hypocrisy 
carried on an opposition to a teaching whiefy. in their hearts 
they approved, but saw to be the certain ruin of their worldly 
hopes. Schrader (ii. 47. ff.) brings out well this difference, and 
speculates on its probable effects. It was no small thing for 
Pharisaism to possess a partisan of an earnest and thorough 
spirit — one too, who was not, like the Palestine Jews, confined 
to a narrow Judaistic circle of experience, but had from child* 
hood known Gentile persons and practices. Is it not certain 
that they who compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, 
would be carefully training such an one for a missionary of their 
own and promising themselves by his co-operation a rich 
accession of Gentile converts? If so, Pharisaism was even- 
tually pierced to death by a shaft winged with its own feather. 

We must quote Schrader for the further usefulness to Saul 
of his Pharisaic education : — 


* Schaff, Gesclhclite der Christliclien Kirche von Hirer Griindung 
bis auf die Gtgenwart, vol. i. p. 163. This work, of which the first 

volume was last year published in America (Mercersburg, Pa.), pro- 
mises to be one of the best compendiums extant of Church history. 
Its spirit is thoroughly Christian, its arrangement clear, its Btyle 
lively and attractive; and it contains notices of the' most recent Ger- 
man and other opinions on every question as’it arises. * 
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‘ In order to defend themselves against the attacks of Jesus, and 
retain their own influence; the Pharisees not only availed themselves 
of s excommunication and persecution of those who would not im- 
plicitly obey^them, but sought even more eagerly to fill their partisans 
with inexpiable hate of Him. This was the easier, because to tliose 
who reckoned Pharisaism as a thing from God, Jesus could only 
appear as God’s enemy. It required no perversi($n of truth to prove 
# this. They need only' say that He was the greatest foe of the 
patriarchal traditions, did not keep the sabbath, did not fast, nor pray 
as other meti, neglected the necessary washings, held converse with 
Samaritans and Gentiles, placed them on a level with Jews, nay re- 
quired and yielded* obedience to the Gentile government, gave him- 
self out for the Messiah, See., and they were sure to render their 
fanatical scholars His irreconcilable enemies. But to Paql, all this 
was of the utmost value. He thus learnt to apprehend in many 
respects the plan and intentions of Jesus more correctly than even 
His own friends and disciples. To these last it appeared impossible, 
in then* deep reverence for their Master, that He should in any way 
have impugned or rejected that which was to them above all things 
precious and sacred. And hence if was that they so seldom under- 
stood His sentiments, which deviated from the established maxims, 
and so often defended him* against the charge of transgressing or re- 
jecting the Mosaic law. The Pharisees, on the , contrary, veiled 
nothing; to them it was a delight to lay hold of, and disseminate 
among their partisans, such acts and sayings of Jesus as contradicted 
that which had usually been esteemed true and divine. ... As 
the foe of the ancient traditions and precepts, and of Pharisaism, 
as the.abrogntor of the law of Moses and of Judaism, as the friend 
and en franchiser of Gentiles and sinners, — thus was, the image of 
Jesus vividly present in the heart of the Pharisee Saul. And as it 
often happens to those among us who advance far before their age, 
that their views are rightly apprehended, and therefore decried by 
their opponents, but misunderstood by their friends, and by way of 
justification attempted to be reconciled with doctrines previously held, 
thus it was also in the case of our Lord ; Ilis friends and worshippers 
were blind, and His enemies only” had eyes to see His intentions.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 82. ff.) 

With such an impression of Jesus, and with his earnest cha- 
racter and fiery temper, Saul could hot but be a persecutor. 
To extinguish the hated name, — to prevent the obnoxious sect 
from spreading in or out of Jerusalem,-?— would be an exertion 
worthy of oil "his energies. To this accordingly we find him 
devoting himself, when the sacred narrative first introduces him 
to our notice.. 

The question, whether he had seen our Lord in the flesh, is 
wrapped in obscurity. The probable answer is in the negative. 
Had he taken ahy part in the acts of the Pharisees during the 
eventful period of thS ministry of Jesus, he would hardly have 
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passed it over in silence in those passages where he speaks so 
freely of his state and acts as a persecutor ; and that he should 
have been present* and have taken no part, is inconceivable. 
Why he was absent from Jerusalem during those three years, it 
is impossible to say. It may have been just the interval 
between the completion of his Rabbinical training and his ma- 
turity as a member of the Sanhedrim, which we afterwards find 
him. He may have . been at Tarsus, or on travel. That he‘ 
should not yet have arrived as a youthful scholar, is chronologi- 
cally improbable. However it was, such seems to have been 
the fact ; and his first hostile efforts were brought to bear on 
the Church about eight years after the Ascension. 

We refef to Mr. Howson for the complete detail of the trial 
and execution of Stephen, and for some able remarks on the 
influence, in after times, which the apology of the martyr seems 
to have had on the mind of his chief persecutor. It ha9 ■ been 
assumed by recent writers (Schrader, Olshausen, Neander,) that 
a deep* immediate impression was made on Saul’s mind by the 
circumstances of the death of Stephen, and that he was in a 
remorseful state of self-questioning when he undertook his 
errand to Damascus. But this idea, intimately bound up as it 
is with the rationalistic interpretation of tlic narrative of his 
conversion, is entirely opposed to the history (Acts ix. 1.), and 
to his own assertion : ‘ Being exceedingly mad against them, I 
4 persecuted them even unto strange cities.’ We have no reason 
whatever to suppose that any change had taken place in his 
sentiments towards Christianity. Nay, we quite agree with 
Baumgarten in placing here the culminating point of his zeal, 
and seeing, in this sudden arrest and turning of liis course by 
the working of Divine wisdom and power, a fitness for the occa- 
sion and for the character and temperament, of the man. As 
Bengel strikingly remarks, 4 in sumino fervore pcccandi ereptus ' 
4 ct convcrsus cst.’ * 

Of all that has been written on the mind and feelings of Saul 
consequent on his conversion, we have read with the greatest 
interest the remarks of Baumgarten, vol. i. pp. 198 — 223. * On 
one point only we entirely dilfer from him. He spends sonje 
pages in tracing during tliis period the inner experience de- 
tailed by the Apostle, Koip. vii. 7 — 25. We believe the greater 
part of that weighty passage to belong to an earlier and totally 
different portion of his life ; and it seems to us strange that >a 


* Such too was the view of Chrysostom : KaQavEp larpdc aparroc f 
uk flavor tOQ m row irvperov , to fiofidrifia awry Jirrjyayey 6 Xpiarroc. * 

C. & H. i. f. 108. 
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writer who has taken so just a psychological view of his subject 
should have adopted a theory which tends completely to confuse 
it, and destroy its unity. This is not the place to discuss and 
appropriate that description; it may suffice to say that, while we 
distinctly recognise its autobiographical character, we see in it a 
reference to a process much more frequent i n the human mind, 
and better calculated to be a general pattern for us all, than that 
by which the zeal of the j>ersecutor became transformed into the 
zeal of the apostle. 

Some degree of mystery has always rested on the visit to 
Arabia * ; hut almost all writers are agreed in connecting it with 
an immediate reception of the Gospel from Christ himself. Mr. 
Howson indeed gives the alternative, that perhaps lie went to 
preach c in the synagogues of that singular capital which was 

* built amidst the exiles of Edom, whence u Arabians ” came to 

* the festivals at Jerusalem (Acts, ii. 11.) ;* hut we must own 
the other alternative seems to us more probable ; and that, whe- 
ther the rationalistic or the supernatural view be taken. The 
former is given by Scjjrader (ii. p. 147.): — 

* lie cared not, previously to the public opening of liis ministry, 
to obtain information from other men in a matter which was accessible 
to him by liis own reason (?), but preferred shortly after his baptism 
to retire apart from all human society to the solitude of the Arabian 
wilderness ; with this view beyond doubt, undistractedly to prepare 
himself for the work of the promulgation of Christianity, to meditate 
on hie present circumstances, to think of that which lay before him, 
to make powerful resolutions, or rather to confirm himself in the 
resolution already made, and to take counsel of God and of himself, 
or of that which was become a divine or living principle within him. 
In this he acted as other men of great and independent character 
have done, and even as Jesus himself, who also immediately after 
His baptism withdrew Himself for a simitar purpose into the same 
wilderness/ 

But sensible as this view is as far as it goes, none can fail to 
see how entirely inadequate it is to satisfy the requisitions of 
the historical facts resulting, or the assertions of, the Apostle 
himself. In a passage (2 Cor. xii. 1. ff.) where he is undoubt- 
edly describing his own experience, and referring to a period 
not fa* removed from this, he speaks of ‘ abundance of* visions 
Hud * revelations 5 being granted to him, and recounts in myste- 
rious words the nature of some of these. We should therefore 
be much more disposed to agree with, Baumgarten, when he 
says (vol. i. p. 223.),— 


Gal. i. 17- 
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‘ Those will take the right view of this sojourn of Saul in 
‘ Arabia who regard it as a still . retirement, in which he lived in 

* communion in the spirit with the Lord in Heaven, as the 
< original Apostles had conversed with the Lord on earth. 9 

Another difficulty belongs to this period, which has been very 
variously dealt with. The facts are simply these. Some phy- 
sical weakness, of a conspicuous and distressing kind, resulted 
from the exaltation of the spirit at the expense of the body. 
Perhaps his own words — * when I could not see for the glory of 

* that light,’ — may furnish some clue to its origin. Feebleness 
of sight, connected probably with some nervous infirmity, may 
have constituted the thorn in the flesh, concerning which he 
prayed thrice that it might depart from him : which made his 
‘ bodily presence weak, and his speech contemptible ; ’ * and of 
which he could say to the Galatians, * My teiriptation which was 
‘ in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected. ... I bear you 

record, that if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out 

* pour own eyes, and have given them to me .’ f But even this, 
whatever it was, served him as an argument for the divine char- 
racter of his mission. It precluded any imputation that he had 
won his converts by the charms of graceful rhetoric ; he was 
among them c in weakness, and fear, and much trembling.’ * So 
docs every circumstance in the life of this remarkable man fit 
into its place, and bear its part in the work prepared for him. 

Five years at least elapsed after his conversion, before we find 
him actively engaged in ministerial ltbour. He certainly was 
not idle, but his proper vocation had not begun. There had 
apparently been nothing more than fragmentary testimonies in 
the synagogues. At Damascus and at Jerusalem he had been 
exposed to the fury of those Jews, whom he had now through 
life for his implacable enemies. At both places he was rescued 
by the brethren; who yet, not knowing in what department to 
employ the zeal of the new convert, sent him back to his native 
town, to wait a special call of Providence. 

A great question soon began to be agitated in the Church. 
Was Cl^istianity to be preached to the Gentiles ? That they 
were eventually to share in its blessings, no believing Jew 
doubted ; but how this was to be brought about, was yet un- 
known. The first step towards a solution seems to have been 
taken at Antioch, by certain Cyprian and African Hellenist#, 
who had fled on the persecution which arose about Stephen, 
having spoken to Gentiles X in that city. This new step aroused 


* 2 Cor. x. 10. j* Gal. iv. 14, 15. ' « 

J The reading *EXX??i'ac, for the 'EXX^torae of the received text, 
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the attention of the mother-church at Jerusalem. Barnabas, 
himself a Cyprian, was sent to report on the movement, or per- 
haps to restrain what Was deemed an excess of zeal. By what 
he saw, he was convinced, and sympathised. But joy was not 
his only feeling at seeing the Gentile converts. The time for 
action was obviously come. There was oife in retirement, to 
whom it had been said. * I will send thee far hence unto the 
* Gentiles.’ He went to Tarsus to seek Saul. For a year they 
taught at Antioch, which became the second historical capital of 
Christendom, the great centre of activity during the transition- 
state from Judaism, and most appropriately the birthplace of 
that name, by which those who were neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian nor £5cythian, were in future to be called. After a 
journey to Jerusalem for a special eleemosynary purpose, the 
two friends depart, by Divine command, on their first great 
missionary journey. 

The whole process of this, as of the other journeys, is ad- 
mirably narrated, discussed, and illustrated by Conybeare and 
Howson. We have every accessory which could be desired. 
Recent surveys and soundings have furnished accurate maps of 
almost every country and coast ; while Mr. Bartlett’s beautiful 
drawings give reality to the scenery of* the most remarkable 
spots. There can hardly be more pleasant reading for the lover 
of travel and adventure, than the pages of this work which trace 
the Apostle through Cynnis, or Asia Minor, or Greece, or 
afterwards on his perilous voyage by Malta to Rome. And it 
is no small merit of the work that, while it extracts information 
from every source, an admirable spirit of Christian faith, accom- 
panied by a manly love of truth and soundness of judgment, 
characterise it throughout. While its hand is in every German 
treatise, its heart is thoroughly English ; and its effect will 
everywhere be, to confirm those great central truths, round 
which it has grouped the accessory and subordinate matter. 

The first eminent fruit of this journey was the conversion of 
the proconsul of Cyprus, Sergius Paulus. From this time Saul 
becomes known by the Hellenistic name of Paul. The coin- 


is how almost universally adopted. The received reading would 
stultify the whole narrative. There was and could he no difficulty 
about preaching to Hellenists . 

We do not in the text forget, nor depreciate the importance of the 
special mission of Peter to Cornelius; but regard this incident as 
necessarily prior in point of time, and that, as intended more to give 
solemn sanction in the sight of those who would be most difficult to 
persuade, than to precede all efforts of the kind. 
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cidence is at least remarkable* and may not have been altogether 
fortuitous. But that the Apostle, as Jerome and Augustine 
believed* took the name from his convert, we may With safety 
deny. .. Such a piece of secular conceit was wholly alien from 
his character, ana could only pass current when that character 
was, as a whole y very imperfectly studied. It is far more pro- 
bable that the change marks the transition from his earlier 
memoirs, ; when from the still Jewish character of the Church 
his Hebrew name prevailed, to those recording his preaching 
ampng Gentiles. The bearing of two names, the original Oriental 
appellation, and the same gneciscd or romanised, in sound or 
meaning, was very common.* 

During this journey wc haVe striking instances of the fitness 
of the Great Apostle for becoming all things to all men, that 
he might by all means win some. At Antioch in Pisidia, we 
have his first recorded discourse. It was delivered to Jews, 
and besides its historical detail, so suitable to his hearers, con- 
tains, as Mr. Howson justly observes, the kernel of that great 
argument which he afterwards unfolded in the Epistle to the 
Homans. At Lystra we find him dissuading 'the heathen mul- 
titude from sacrificing to his companion and himself, in words 
of singular skill and beauty, founded on an argument from 
natural theology, far too expansive for any mere Pharisee to 
have propounded. 

On the commencement of the next journey a personal dispute 
separated from him the former companion of his toils and 
dangers. He is henceforth either alone, or accompanied by a 
group of which he is unquestionably the centre ; thus bringing 
bis apostolic agency more plainly into relief, and removing all 
possibility of actual rivalry, or, which was more to be appre- 
hended, the setting up of one against another in the minds of 
converts. 

It is on this journey that the most remarkable .instances of 
that which we are illustrating are presented to us. It originated 
in that affectionate yearning after converts once gained, which 
we see so often expressed in his Epistles. This .directed his 
way to Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium. His course lay through 
his native province and city: and Mr. Howson is justified in 
raising on the well known character of the Apostle the following 
supposition : — 

t One other city must certainly have been visited." If there were 
churches anywhere in Cilicia, there must have been one at Tarsus. 


# See Grotius^ note; in ioc and >Conybeare.and How son, vol. i. * 
p. 164. ’ 
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It was the metropolis of the province; Paul bad resided there, per- 
haps for some years, since the time of his conversion; and if he 
loved liis native place well enough to speak of it with something like 
pride to the Roman officer at Jerusalem, he could not he indifferent 
to its religious welfare. Among the “ Gentiles of Cilicia,” to whom 
the letter which he carried was addressed, the Ggntiles of Tarsus had 
no mean place in his affections. And his heart must have overflowed 
with thankfulness, if, as he passed through the streets which had 
been familiar to him since his childhood, he knew that many house- 
holds were around him where the Gospel had come, “ not in word 
“ only but in power, p and the relations between husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and slave, had been purified and sanctified 
by Christian love. No doubt the city still retained all the aspect of 
the cities of that day, where art and amusement were consecrated to 
a false religion: The symbols of idolatry remained in the public 
places, — statues, temples and altars, — and the various “objects of 
“ devotion," which in all Greek towns, as well as in Athens (Acts 
xvii. 23.), were conspicuous on every side. But the silent revolution 
was begun. ' Some families had already turned “ from idols to serve 
w the living and true God.” The “dumb idols” to which, as Gen- 
tiles, they had been “ carried away even as they were led,” had been 
recognised as “ nothing in the world," and been “ cast to the moles 
“ and to the bats.” The homes which had once been decorated with 
the emblems of a vain mythology, were* now bright with the better 
ornaments of faith, hope, and love.* 

We leave in the able hands of our authors the description of 
the journey itself, and select one or two points for our especial 
purpose.* 

At Neapolis, the port of Philippi, the missionary band, now 
augmented by the youthful Timotheus, and Luke * the beloved 
* physician/ first set foot in Europe. From the high grounds 
above that town, they gazed on the plains where the world was 
lost and won: arrived at the walls of the now flourishing colony, 
they entered a miniature of that great capital in which the 
Apostle had already resolved to bear witness to Christ. Here, 
amidst the insignia of Roman power, in a Greek city, they 
sought out the few Jews who assembled by the river brink 
outside the gate for the purpose of prayer. The combination is 
singular, . and more remarkable, as we reflect how many ages 
had been spent in bringing it about, how many and jarring 
influences had converged. Here we have the first record of 

* We cannot* withhold our praise from the minute and very satis- 
factory manner in which the contemporary geography of Asia Minor 
is discussed and illustrated in this chapter. Certainly the sacred 
chronicle has never before liad such diligent and loving labour be- 
stowed on it. < 
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the Roman citizenship haying procured for the 4>PQstie and his 
companion an honourable dismissal, and doubtless for the cause 
which he preached respect and protection, after illegal treat- 
ment during a tumultuary outbreak. 

But before he had been many weeks in Macedonia, the enmity 
of the resident Jews had been thoroughly aroused, and they 
were acting in concert against him. They drove him first from 
Thessaloniea,. then from Beroea. It became necessary to thke 
measures for his safety. As at Damascus, the brethren sent him 
away by night. Iiis destination was a distant part of Greece, 
where the enmity of the Thessalonian Jews might for a time be 
baffled. He went by sea to Athens. * 

And hefe we have every thing present, which can kindle 
enthusiasm in the breast of the Christian schofar. For those 
who have tasted deeply the sweets of art, poetry, or philosophy, 
there is an indescribable charm in all that is connected with 
Athens. It is the metropolis of the human intellect; the holy 
city of the nether world, as J erusalem is of the upper. And 
when, as in tills case, the two are linked together, — when we 
see the man prepared by Jewish birth and training, united with 
Grecian culture, standing on the Areopagus and preaching 
God’s revelation, we feel, if ever we do, the unity and harmony 
in the divine counsels of all that is holy and beautiful and great 
in man; that ours is not a nature of bright fragments, dis- 
jointed and helpless, but that there is a power able to unite and 
hallow all that is good, or seeking after good, amongst us. His 
avSpes ’A Grjvaiot, comes on us with its familiar sound, as we have 
heard it from Pericles and Demosthenes and the illustrious 
masters of persuasion, like a well known strain grafted into 
some loftier harmony. In the stately periods of this second 
and nobler Areopagitica, we read an indubitable proof that the 
speaker had drunk no shallow draughts at the fountains of 
Grecian learning. Perhaps there does not exist a more perfect 
specimen than this speech affords us of cautious prudence and 
consummate skill. It might well be so, w ben such a man had 
been so prepared ; when a mind of the highest order was en- 
lightened and directed by the special suggestions of superhuman 
wisdom. The authors at the head of our Article have vied with 
one another in its praise. An able analysis is besides given in 
Hemsen, Der Apostel Paulus, pp. 148, 149. 

, But Athens was not destined to be noted in the annals of the 
Apostolic Church. We know nothing of any permanent fruit 
of the Apostle’s residence there. It was not from the strong- 
hold oftbe human intellect that the Gospel was to win its most, 
numerous or brightest trophies. 
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* It is a serious and instructive fact, that the mercantile popu- 
lation of Thessaloipca and Corinth received the message of God with 

' greater readiness thafr the highly educated and polished Athenians. 
Two letters to the Thossalonians, afid two to the Corinthians, remain 
to attest the flourishing state of those Churches. But we possess no 
letter written by St Paul to the Athenians ; an$ We do not r6a& that 
he was ever in Athens again. (VoL i. p. 409.) 

The next visit was to the capital of the province, the rich and 
dissolute Corinth. 

* The reasons which determined St. Paul to come to Corinth (over 
and above the discouragement he seems to have met with in Athens) 
were, probably, twofold. In the first place, it was a large mercantile 
city, in immediate connection with Rome and the West of the Medi- 
terrariean, with •Thessalonica and Ephesus in the iEgean, and with 
Antioch and Alexandria in the East. The Gospel once established 
in Corinth, would rapidly spread everywhere. And, again, from the 
very nature of the city, the Jews established there were numerous. 
Communities of scattered Israelites were found in various parts of 
the province of Acliaia, — in Athens, as we have recently seen, — ~ in 
Argos, as we learn from Philo, — in Baeotia and Euboea. But their 
chief settlement must fieepssarily have been in that city, which not 
only gave opportunities of trade by land along the Isthmus between 
the Morea and the Continent, but received in its two harbours the 
ships of the Eastern and Western seas. A religion which was first 
to be planted in the Synagogue, and was thence intended to scatter 
its seeds over all parts of the earth, could nowhere find a more favour- 
able soil than among the Hebrew families at Corinth/ (lb. p. 410.) 

Xnto the many points of interest which now gather round us, 
we must forbear to enter at any length. At Corinth, St. Paul 
wrote his first extant Epistle to his Thessalonian converts. 
There commenced that invaluable series of letters in which, 
while every matter relating to the faith is determined once for 
all with demonstration of the spirit and power, apd every cir- 
cumstance requiring counsel at the time, so handled as to furnish 
precepts for all time, the whole heart of this wonderful man is 
poured out and laid* open. Sqmetimes he pleads, and reminds, 
and conjures, in the most earnest strain of fatherly love : some- 
times playfully rallies his converts on their vanities and infir- 
mities : sometimes, with deep and bitter irony, concedes that ho 
may refute, and praises where he means to blame. The course 
of the mountain torrent is not more majestic nor varied. We 
have the deep still pool, the often returning eddies, the intervals 
of calm and steady advance, the plunging and foaming rapids, 
and the thunder of the headlong cataract By turns fervid and 

( calm, argumentative and impassioned, he wields familiarly and 
irresistibly the varied weapons of which Providence had taught 
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him the use. With the Jew he reasons by Scripture citation, 
with the Gentile by natural analogies : With both, by the testi- 
mony of conscience to the justice and holiness of God* Were 
not, the Epistles of Pq.ul among the most eminent of inspired 
writings, they would long ago have been ranked as the niost 
wonderful of uninspired. 

It is not to be supposed, that we now possess all or nearly all 
the letters written by the Apostle. If we take into account 
his fervid and affectionate spirit, and the frequency of com- 
munication between the principal cities of Ihe Homan world and 
along the great roads, we may safely say, that many Epistles of 
guidance, warning, and encouragement were addressed by him 
to the numerous churches. Of these he mentions* one to Lao- 
dicea, now not extant ; and it is necessary, unless we do almost 
more than commentators’ violence to the natural construction of 
words, to suppose a lost Epistle to have been sent to Corinth. 
The interesting letter to Philemon was doubtless one of a large 
class addressed to individuals. 

And not only have Epistles been lost,, but voyages and visits 
to churches remain unrecorded. The phenomena of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians are not satisfied by the history in the Acts. 
If there be plain meaning in plain words, the visit which he was 
about to pay them when he sent the Second Epistle, would be 
the third. f But the History informs us of only one previously 
paid. It becomes necessary then to interpolate a voyage to 
Corinth during the s three years’ stay at Ephesus of Acts xix. ; 
for this is the only admissible time. And this has accordingly 
been done by almost all modem critics. Mr. HoWson devotes 
some space to an able description .of the probability and natune 
of this visit. We cannot, however, agree with Wieseler in 
uniting with it the sojourn to Crete implied in the Epistle to 
Titus, nor in placing that letter itself, or any of the so-called 
Pastoral Epistles, at this period ; seeming to *us as they do to 
bear unquestionable evidence of a much later date. 

We pass on to the return from the third visit to Corinth. 
For many years now had the hostility of his own countrymen 
pursued the Apbstle. Bitter and unrelenting, it met him at 


* Col. iv. 16. . 

f We are well aware of the ingenuity with which the rptrov kroipve 
e\Qelv of cli. xii. 14., and the rptrot • rovfo epxppcu of ch. xiii. 1., 
have been twisted different ways by commentators to escape this 
third visit. But we hope an age of biblical exegesis is dawning, when 
we shall inquire no longer what words may mean, but what’ they do * 
mean. , r > 
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every station ofhiB wpmtoAi&*drk. * As am omen of this journey, 
i 'fat kabout to set flri!4bv> Syria. 

Bot it MAefcat^AAgPitt change of pbdw The old route is re- 
timed* The Egnatian Way u cnee momtraanersed io Yhilippi. 
Ifi*dieiapfc<*t A»timeiseem9 4» have been uiyimiajly full — his 
words: more than ever impassioned and earnest* What out- 
pauringaof ^affection would there be to the Thesealonians, ‘ his 
‘glory and hia joy,’ — to the Philippians, ‘his brethren dearly 
« heloted and longed for, hie joy and his crown But we are 
not left to osnjecture. We hear of a whole night’s discourse at 
Alexandria Trosus. We have the tone of his spirit feelingly 
strode in the short hint that he sent the ship round Cape Lec- 
butu to*Assoe 't ‘ for thus Mad he arranged, intending himself to 
€ - go afoot’ 11 

i He hastened, therefore, through the southern gate, past th$ hot 
springs, and through the oak woods, — then in full foliage, — which 
carter all that shore with greenness and shade, and across the wild 
water-courses on the western side of Ida. Such is the scenery ‘which 
now surrounds the traveller on his way from Troas to Assos. *Thc 
great difference then was, that there was a good Roman road, which 
made StlauFs solitary journey both more safe and more rapid than 
HfOpuld have been now. We have seldom had occasion to think of. 
the Apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours mast have 
&0en sought and cherished by one whose whole strength was drawn 
frpm communion with God, and especially at a time when, as on this 
j&eaettt journey, he was deeply conscious of his weakness, and filled 
with foreboding fears. There may have bfcen other reasons why he 
lingered at Troas after his companions : but the desire for solitude 
was doubtless one reason among others. The discomfort of a crowded 
ship is . unfavourable for devotion : and prayer and meditation are 
necessary for maintaining the religious life even of an Apostle* 
That Saviour to whose service he was devoted hi^d often prayed. in 
solitude on the mountain, and crossed the brook Kedron to kneel 
tinder the olives of Gethsemane. 'And strength and peace , were 
surely sought and obtained by the Apostle from the Redeemer, as he 
pursued his lonely road that Sunday afternoon in spring, among the 
oak woods and the streams of Ida.' {Conybeare anaHownon> vol. ii. 
p. £14.) - 


. ife had a strong presentiment that this Would be his last 
apostolic journey. lie had determinedly set his face' toward 
| ike ids faster, he had a/baptism to bp baptized 
^^j^,yraa^,atrwteBed; till it was apoomplishe^ 11* dared 
himself at ,%heeus, the ecehe of his former labours and 
tie might be involved m theoneor the other anew, 
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and that life object be foiled. Bat the chip tarried a abort day 
or *two at 'Miletus, fie sent for the Ephesian elders ^ he spoke 
to them his second great discourse — the noblest extant effusion 
of love, as that at Athens of wisdom. * * \ 

Then pass rapidly before us the great crises of. hie course* 
His apprehension at Jerusalem — his rescue from the conspiracy 
of the Jews — his detention at Caesarea — all hastened on the 
fulfilment of the divine announcement, 4 As thou hast borne 
4 witness at Jerusalem, so thou must bear witness at Borne.’ 
We laid great stress at the outset on the importance of his 
Boznan citizenship. It was this which prevented his life falling 
a sacrifice to the caprice or corruption of the procurators of 
Judaea. It was this which rescued him from the conspiracies of 
his fellow-countrymen. It was this again which secured his 
transmission to the metropolis. 

But we may just turn aside to remark, in the two apologies 
delivered by him during this interval, new proofs of exquisite 
tact and skill. The . narrative of his conversion is common to 
both. The first is made before the infuriated Jewish multitude 
in their native tongoe. He probably foresaw that he should 
hardly be heard to its termination. But at all events, it was 
ail opportunity for them to hear from his o\yn lips, unvitiated 
by the misrepresentations of his enemies, the account of the 
momentous change which befell ’him. Accordingly, he uses all 
possible caution in his narration. Every word is carefully 
chosen. To the Jews he speaks as a Jew. The Christian faith 
is 4 this way’; the Jews at Damascus are 4 the brethren.’ The 
hated Name is avoided throughout, — used but once, and that in 
the speech of another. Ananias is 4 a devout man, according to 
4 the law, haring a good report of all the Jews who dwelt 
4 thert£ ’ not a word is breathed of his being 4 a disciple * (Acts 
ix. 10.); In the second apology, all the circumstances are 
changed. He is speaking under the safeguard of his civil privi- 
leges, before the'Boman procurator, the Jewish king, and an 
assemblage of the high officers of both. The detail, so useful in 
the other case, but likely to be wearisome here, is altogether 
dropped. Ananias does not appear. The 4 heavenly vision’ is 
represented as embracing the whole command given in fact 
through Ananias, and all the weight is laid on the paramount 
duty if yielding obedience to it. Thus wA have two distinct 
treatments of- the same occurrence, both strictly within the 
liafits of*trutfa, both admitting of illustration and justification 
by the ordinary methods of speaking among men, adapted with 
exquisite skill to the different trying eirpumstahees under which * 
the orator yras placed. 
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We come noto to thatvoyagfe toltaly, so full of Incident and 
adventure, so rich in materials for the research of the geogra- 
pher, the sailor, and kt ns add* the psychologist The duties 
of the two former have been admirably fulfilled by an English 
gentleman* whose work concludes the list the head, of our 
article. After the labours of Mr. Smith, there can be no doubt 
left on any reasonable mind as to the direction of the Apostle’* 
course, or the accurate trustworthiness of the history. 'The idea 
that St* Paul was shipwrecked hot on Malta, bnt on Melita or 
Mekda, high, up in the gulf of Venice, was preposterous enough 
fct any time, when compared with the requirements of the nar- 
rative \ but has now, by an abundance of circumstantial evidence 
of the plainest* and most Satisfactory kind, been fairly scouted 
out of the field. We cannot follow Mr. Smith through the 
various interesting steps of the identification of the scene of the 
shipwreck with St. Paul’s Bay at Malta, but recommend our 
readers to study them in the book itself, believing that they 
will find them, as we have done, irrefragable. Mr. Smith has 
also done excellent service by bringing his naval experience and 
reading to bear on the various nautical incidents recorded. He 
has shown that the course adopted under each trying circumr 
stance was precisely that which good seamanship dictated ; that 
the very shiftings and characteristics of the wind were such as 
are well known to and expected by sailors in the Levant at that 
time of the year. He has elicited some curious results respect- 
ing the character of St. Luke’s naval knowledge ; .showing that 
he. was not a sailor, but a landsman well accustomed to the sea. 
This point he illustrates by the journals of others similarly 
situated, and by comparison with the Evangelist’s own account 
of the storm in the Lake of Geqneearet. The book is full of 
solid proof and valuable suggestion.; and we may safely s qp 9 that 
a more valuably original contribution to biblical knowledge has 
not been made by any countryman of ours during the present 
century. ■* 

- But psyclwlogically this voyage is hardly less interesting. 
The influence acquired by a prisoner in chains over the motley 
aasemfekge , congregated in the huge Alexandrian coi^ship, 
would of itself testify to his being no ordinary character. But 
When we combine this with our previous knowledge of the man 
ttbd his mission, w6 ; hardly could have, testimony m<Jre satisfac- 
tory tor the consistency, of n ^truthful narrative than, tips, that 
o^/«>v(k8qiibed antecedently should have to done and, spoken 
4 and influenced those about him. The following beautiful cle- 
*eriprioa fe .from Schrader*, whqf^ ^unworthy rationalism here 
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Completely disappears, and gives place to an enthusiasm far more 
genial to him; -*- 

* Amidst 1 the many dangers which Paul, well accustomed to perils 
by sea,liad clearly foreseen, he was the adviser, he was the comforter 
of alf; like a genius from a higher world, he stood among the men of 
this earth, carried onward, by. the persuasion that he should proclaim 
the Gospel in this world’s metropolis, and before its rulers; that he 
should gfdn for it a new and noble victory ; that in chains and weak- 
ness, not in freedom and strength, he was to work its work. So lofty 
was his purpose, so visibly was his God pleased to glorify Himself in 
him through his captivity, that at midnight it was bright day about 
him : the angels of God hovered round : waging and sleeping, in 
thoughts and dreams, they whispered consolation ; they pronounced 
his purpose so1>]essed, so knit into the divine counsel, that God would, 
in its pursuance, defend both himself and all that were with him in 
the ship/ (Yol. ii. p. 363. f-X 

We have now brought the great Apostle to Home. And here 
the shades of evening close over him, and the apostolic history 
withdraws its guidance. We only know that for two years, he 
continued in custody, but in his own lodging, privately preach* 
ing the Gospel. We cannot doubt that some of his Epistles 
date from this imprisonment. Hence he wrote to the Colossians, 
to the Ephesians (for we still believe, notwithstanding the argu- 
ments of Conybeare and Howson, and so many able critics, that 
it was veritably addressed to them), to Philemon, and the affect- 
ing letter to the Philippians ; the latter in the apparent prospect 
of death. The evidence supplied by each of these has been well 
collected and applied by many able writers, and seems unobjec- 
tionable and convincing. 

From this time the shade becomes deeper and more impene- 
trable. We have yet remaining (to say nothing of the muck* 
questioned Epistle to the Hebrews) three letters, two to Timo- 
theus and, one to Titus, commonly known as the Pastoral 
Epistles. These, in style and diction, are so completely distinct 
from the others, that while they bear indubitable marks of the 
mind and hand of Paul, wc must refuse to insert them any- 
where in the existing scries, but regard them as subsequent, and 
in 4 later manner. If this were once established* the important 
question of a second imprisonment would be also decided ; for 
journeys are spoken of, and events alluded to, which make it 
imposs ible tfeat two of them should have been written in capti- 
vity. We cannot pretend here to follow out this matter: wo 
will only cursorily notice two points connected with the ques- 
tion : — c ■ ’ * 

1. The statement in 2 Tim. iv. 20 ., 4 Trophimus have I left 
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£ at Miletus sick/ has never received any satisfactory explana- 
tion on the hypothesis of one imprisonment. Those who wish 
to see to what shifts the advocates of that theory arc reduced by 
those words may refer to Schaff’s Kirchengeschichte, p. 2736, 
or Davidson’s useful introduction to the N. T. vol. iii. p. 53. 

2. There is between the remarkable ddxology at the end 
of the Epistle to the Romans, and the Pastoral Epistles, a 
curious affinity in style and diction. Might it not well have 
been that the Apostle, reviewing his Epistle in later days at 
Rome, subjoined this fervid ascription of praise (for the Epistle 
was manifestly complete without it), — and so may it not lie syn- 
chronous with the Pastoral Epistles ? 

. Of the death of St. Paul, we know next to nothing. All that 
tradition tells us, is no more than might be inferred from his 
own notices, and therefore probable : but on this very account, 
of little independent weight. Gathering the evidence for our- 
selves, we may safely, assume that he died by martyrdom, and 
possibly at Rome. 

However this may have been, we know that he regarded his 
course as finished* The end for which he was raised up 
had been ahswered. A man had been found, who by birth, by 
training, by privilege, by character, united in himself the many 
requirements for an Apostle of the nations. By this man's 
living word, the principal churches in the world were founded. 
By his written testimony, the principal disputes of Christen- 
dom were anticipated. To this armoury went Augustine: to 
this, Luther. From this, future champions of God’s truth and 
inah*s tight may yet equip themselves. 

We regard it as a sign for good, that just now attention 
should be directed to the ' biography and character of St. Paul. 
No study could prove so effectual an antidote to the assumptions 
of hierarchical pretension; — none will afford a more grateful 
•relief from the tinsel of that frippery Christianity which is now 
so Ostentatiously imported among us. He is above all others 
the Apostle of individual religion : of those things which are 
true, and honest, and just, and pure, and lovely, and of good 
report. 1 His course was a life-long and single-hearted striving 
after one glorious purpose, with no side-aims nOr reservation. 

’ The more such a character is known and appreciated, 'the 
better Protestants shall we be, and the better Christians. * * 
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Art. IV. — 1. Mein Lelen und Wirken in TJngarn in ? den 
Jatyren 1848 und 1849. VIJn Arthur Gokgex. 2 Vole. 
8vo. /Leipzig: 1852. 

2. Her Nationalkrieg in Ungarn und Siebenburgen in den Jahren 

1846 und 1849. Von Georg Klapka. 2 vole. 8vo. 
Leipzig: 1851. « * 

3. The Fortress of Komdrom ( Comorn ) during the War of 
Independence in Hungary in 1848 and 1849. By Colonel 
SiGiSMOKB Thaly, late Director of Fortifications in Ko- 
m&rom. I vol. 8vo. London: 1852. 

re at historical events, like large pictures, should be viewed 
from a distance. If too near, we can only perceive a por- 
tion of them, and form no correct idea of the whole. The more 
imposing they are, the greater should be the distance which 
separates us from them. The generation, therefore, which 
witnesses an historical event is seldom a competent tribunal to 
decide upon it A correct judgment is reserved for future ages, 
free from the passions and prejudices to which the actors and 
spectators of an historical drama are necessarily subjected. 

The actors themselves can only narrate that part w hich they 
performed ; for the time is passed when one individual embodied 
in his person a whole j^riod, and when historical events were 
transacted, or at least written in the style, which is exhibited on 
the propylon of the temple of Thebes, where one gigantic warrior 
trampled down whole hosts of pygmy foes. The nearer we 
approach our own times the more clearly we find all great events 
accomplished by a combination of individuals animated by the 
same idea. Colossal characters, which united the king, legislator, 
and prophet in their sole persons, and obtained oftentimes a seat 
among national divinities, have disappeared. The consequence 
is, that in our degenerate or, perhaps after all* only our more 
inquisitive age, the historian, finding no legendary heroes, large 
enough to fill, up the* whole frame of his picture, has to group 
together &he principal .individuals of his age, md arrange them 
in a ; proper light , V* ' 

We are,, therefore, glad to have the opportunity of collecting 
some of the various autobiographies which illustrate a contem- 
porary period, and of drawing from them the soul of future 
history ; for the individuality of an author and his age shine? 
through his descriptions sometimes against his . will, and in no 
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case more distinctly than in several of the publications enume- 
rated at the head of this Article. 

The vindication oftjie rigltfsof individuality in the person, 
and those of nationality ip the world, have constituted the most 
interesting objects in the struggles of modern Europe; and 
although often oppressed and seemingly extiriguished, the ardent 
desire after these imperishable rights still glows in the European 
hearty only, to be put an end to by the annihilation of the race 
itself. . , The spring of 1848 kindled to new life this everlasting 
flame, and bbre it over the weatera#oontineat; but the breeze 
died away, and before another spring the* sacred fire was 
quenched in blood* In the eastern corner of Europe alone the 
flame still Mazed mightier than ever, and grew into a-triumphant 
and consuming Are. The astonished nations of the West ran 
for their maps, and found the name Hungary on this field of 
warfare. Many bad heard, but few recollected anything about 
that people which, among the strange and convulsive migra- 
tions that took place in the beginning of our era, had been 
thrown from Asia into the very heart of Europe, and there had 
lived as an isolated colony, retaining an eastern nature and 
eastern ideas, which for centuries had formed the noble and 
valiant barrier against the barbarism of the East, and had 
insured the development of western civilisation by keeping at 
bay the followers of Mohammed, 

It wag not unreasonable that political imaginations, agitated 
by the February revolution of France, should have viewed at 
first the two. events in connexion. The^hought the Hungarian 
war was a ^continuation of the galvanic convulsion by which 
France had been surprised and shaken ; and when they began at 
last to .understand the struggle which the united strength of two 
mighty empires, aided by internal disunion and treachery, 
could only just subdue, sympathy came too late ; and an oppoi> 
tunity was lost for regulating, under favourable circumstances, 
the entangffed affairs pf the East of Europe. 

By a reference to the map of the Austrian empire we can 
form amidea of its history. We see a heterogeneous compound' 
of nations differing in race, language, religion, habits, and cus- 
toms. The centre of all is occupied by an Eastern people, the 
Hungarians. - In adopting western civilisation ; the Hungarian 
did toot teas his oriental character; he only modified it miffi- < 
cien% / to receive the benefits of western ideas. His nature is 
therefore * * mixture of theoriental and oocidental eiement. 
The eacoitable blood wh)eh he inherited from his ancestors, who 
rpa med over 4be tablelands of , herdsmen and 

has notfeeen subdued by the more cahmfotmg ‘spirit^ tfamWeaki 
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He is m susceptible as ever, and breaks out readily into the 
wildest enthusiasm. He is swayed by impulse, but his impetuous 
temfperament is niitigated by a chrvalric spirit, which pervades 
the whole nation from the highest to the lowest, and which 
renders it as a race capable of everything grand and heroic. 

The poetry of this people is almost identical with its history—* 
both tell us, that isolated betwixt diametrically opposite races, 
it carried on for centuries a continual warfor its existence. Far 
from all its kindred tribes of Asia, and growing in the heart of 
Europe, like the hardy exotic which shelters the place of its 
adoption from the sun as well as from the storm, the Magyar 
race formed the boundary between the East and the West. From 
the West it was exposed to the overpowering influence of the 
superior German civilisation which threatened to absorb it ; and 
in the East it had to repel first the encroachments of the cun- 
ning monarch® of Byzantium, and afterwards the brutal inva- 
sions of the Mongols and Turks. These continual and glorious 
struggles imparted such a strength to the national feeling, that 
nationality became the ruling Bcntiment of the* Magyar; and 
differences of class* and even of religion vanished altogether 
whenever they endangered the safety of this most highly prized 
possession. 

To have* real appreciation of that hereditary love for nation 
and family which animates all nomadic and patriarchal races, 
we must behold the Bedouin in his waste and the Tartar jon his 
barren steppes. This spirit is not lost by migration to a land 
more rich and beautiful* Historical recollections add their 
charm to the innate love with which the Magyar is inspired for 
his country’s very soil, where the ashes of his lathers lie beneath 
his feet, and where the names of the places around him, with 
their wild euphonious sound, recall to his mind the deeds of his 
ancestors. Wo may say of him, that he is first an Hungarian, 
and then a man. 

The detached parts of four different nationalities — the Ger- 
man,the Italian, the North-western Sclave, and the South-eastern 
Sclav©— group themselves around this foreign people.* 1 Sepa- 
rated from their original stock and kindred, they are here united 
under one head, and bear the name of the Austrian empxrb. 

It would be : impossible to find stranger ingredient for ft 
popular compound than these five nationalities.' Western civi- * 
lisation is common to the German and Italian people, notwith- 
standing their contrarieties in all other respects. On the Other 
hanob 4ho*®imgari«tf and Sclave exercised no influence on the 
development t they have only accepted » 

and modified spme of its results, a course whichhas tended to ^ 
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Create a civahaation oftheir own* This eiv fllsp ti oa, though still 
visits infancy, b$s ria distinctive character, one of its peculiar 
marks being ,£be predominance of feeling over reason* and of 
impulse <wer calculation. These two latter rapes Represent in 
some degree the youth of Europe — their manhood has ye^fco 
come ; while the two former, , the German and: Italian, have 
passed their youth, and are now in their manhood, if notad- 
vancing towards old age. 

la addition to the well-known differences between the Ger- 
man and Italian people, which have disfigured the book of 
modern history with many a bloody page, there is also a re- 
markable contrast* between the Hungarian and Sdave : - the 
one, though fiery and impassioned, has always been stationary 
and unyielding. Oriental like» the tendency of its character is 
conservative and aristocratic ; whilst the other, being the most 
numerous family in Europe, is distinguished by a longing for 
expansion and. a decisive democratic feeling. 

The last distinction, and not least, in this chaos of nationali- 
ties, divides the North-western Sclave from the South-eastern. 
The former, to whose family the Poles, Czecks (Bohemians), 
Wad Sclovacs belong, with flaxen hair, blue eyes, and pale com- 
plexions, represents not only in body but also in mind the 
northern element; while the latter, with dark eye§, hair, and 
complexions, "have all the moral idiosyncrasies of a southern 
peopkl so that, notwithstanding the unity in race, there is an 
invincible opposition in character, which has shown itself* in the 
life and death struggle between the Poles and the Russians, the 
latter of whom belong to the South-eastern family. It is re- 
markable that the difference in language is too great for these two 
. cognate branches of the same race to understand each other ; 
and when in the early days of the popular movement in. 1848, 
an , universal Sclave congress was attempted at Prague, after 
many attempts at compromise, they were obliged to keep their 
records in the German language. 

We naturally inquire what power has collected under one 
bead ell these opposing elements ? • and what bond of union keeps 
them together as an Austrian empire? Common interest it 
v could not be* for such would have separated the heterogeneous 
, elements, and drawn each of them to an union with its own 
kindred. Conquest has not incorporated the several provinces, 
predomuwmy 

nationalities On the contrary, ihat&eetion which gwon its 
‘oopootto iJrawholeJ^ fnly one-twentieth pai&oMfae 

: in the people, weniuat look 

» Soxmmm tko,gQvernm«ti audit woidduppear 
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and clever management of the rulers is- the existence of the 
Austrian empire to be attributed *-*> that ‘ Felix Austria ’ which 
the capricious ’goddess has constantly overwhelmed with her 
favours. The story of the Austrian empire is comprised in the 
family annals of the House of Hapeburg- Bo thriagen. 

Favoured by a remarkable coincidence of czrcuiustances^ tide 
family, though it never produced one great man, became the 
centre of heterogeneous possessions, only allied under a common 
sovereignty. All these territorial fiefs, mostly acquired centu- 
ries ago, at successive periods and under different conditions, 
were considered as patrimonial inheritances, to, each of which, 
both in law mid custom, the prince stood in a peculiar relation. 
How much this was the case appears from the circumstance 
that prior to 1804 there was no name to designate the union of 
all in one State ; for the successive sovereigns attached to their 
titles all the names o£ their possessions, as if accident, not com- 
bination, had made the same prince the head of several indepen- 
dent Governments. The titles ran ‘Romanorum Imperator,’ 
e Germanise, Himgarise, Bohemias, Rex,’ &c. &c. It was only 
after Napoleon terminated the holy Roman Empire by the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, that Francis II. thought of including 
the different possessions of his House under one common name. 
Then the empire of Austria was born into the world. The 
infant’s birth was inaugurated by the baptism of blood on the 
fearful field of Austerlitz, which cost its parent a considerable 
portion of his newly constituted empire. 

But the old luck of the Hapsburg-Lothringen dukes and 
emperors was handed down to the new firm, and at the Con- 
grass of Vienna, by relinquishing some antiquated claims to 
former successions, the House of Austria obtained several very 
convenient and extensive possessions in Italy and Gallicia. It 
thenceforward prosecuted more earnestly than before its inten- 
tion of uniting the various races under its sway into one people, 
by consolidating the laws and empire into one. 

The tendency of every dynasty which sprang from the 
chaos of the Middle Ages, to sovereign rule, was to overpower 
its former equals, and to establish absolute dominion. The 
House of Hapeburg was no exception in this respect. , It em- 
ployed the system which' was used by all the dynasties of 
Europe aiming at the same end. These were, the assistance of 
the Church, a standing army, the animosities of .the deferent 
classes, and last, but not least, the jealousies of . the different 
nationalities. The House of Hapsburg haftalwaya been one of 
tiie staunchest supporters of the & mmsh See, and the-giutofaJl 
Churcfehas frequently and generously* repaid her faithful §er- 
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y$nt and useful pratoctor, t uot| however, forgetting -to exact 
ftesh surrenders i’rom the Emperor when her aldwas .especially 
needed. Generally toe interests of the two Power# baye been 
the same: Rudolph I. was? raised by the influence of iJ^Romisb 
clergy to tlpe Jn^pe^iai throne, and the priests possessed them- 
selves of the education of the yojuth,r—tbe most powerful means 
to preserve the darkness so favourable to their purposes, as well 
a$ to maintain the subjection of the people to the despotism Of 
civil authority. 

But the Reformation dawned, and thenew light was^sapiercing 
that even the blind felt it. It spread with the quickness of 
lightning over the northern part of Europe, and, before one 

S ener&tion had passed, it was deeply rooted in England, the 
fatherland#, Scandinavia, Germany, and Hungary. Alarmed 
at its threatening aspect, the Church of Rome looked with 
anxiety towards her most powerful defender — the House of 
Hppsburg. Charles V, was too great a politician pot to wait 
for the consequences of this new movement. It seemed at first 
a very appropriate means to curb the intruding influence which 
the Romish Church had exercised over tlie clergy of his domi- 
nions. Therefore, notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of the 
Pope, he was tardy in stopping this alarming heresy. But he 
soon found that the spirit of Protestantism is analogous to that 
of freedom, and that those who perceived the abuses in the 
Church were not likely to be indifferent to the imperfections in 
the Government. After his retirement both branches of the 
House of Hapsburg began an implacable war against this new 
and most formidable enemy. 

The ample t contributions which flowed from the Catholic 
League for the defence of despotism, both in the mitre and the 
crown, furnished the means of raising out of the Condottieri 
bands, which infested Europe during that dissolute epoch, those 
powerful armies which suppressed Protestantism in all the here* 
ditary dominions of Austria except Hungary, and which were also 
employed to annihilate the civil rights of the people, in order 
that, with the suppression of Protestantism, the last spark of 
constitutional liberty might be for ever extinguished. Many of 
the regiment# formed at this era still exist, and under the names* 

S ’ven to them when first enrolled* The chief care of the rulers 
is been .to maintain them as an isolated body, tom from all 
connexion with toe people, and therefore subservient to all 
Government designs. The internal regulations adopted in the 
army have been based on the differences — we might almost say 
the hostility— of the several nationalities which composed it. 
The troops were enrolled by conscription, and firmly held to-’ 
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gether by M irondiscipline. To counteract all rikti&nalfeelirig 
it Was a rule to give to the troops of on© nationality officers of 
another, who were frequently ignoraht of thelangtmge of tfiehr 
subordinates. Moreover/ the regiments were seldom stationed 
among the people out of whom they were constHutedv Finally, 
to bind together these Inharmonious parts by % tie winch show 
also separate them from the community of their fellow subjects/ 
they were made independent of the civil law, and only respon- 
sible to military discipline, codes, and tribunals. 

The attempts of Governments to set one class of the popula- 
tion against the other, and which were so successful in other 
continental countries, proved in the Austrian dominions gene- 
rally fruitless. -We must except the fearful contest in Gatticia 
in 1848, when the peasantry were instigated €o destroy the so- 
called rebel nobility, by the publicly offered bribe of five florins 
for every head they brought in, dead or alive, to the Government 
officers. Unable to wield this unholy instrument of rule in Hun^ 
gary, the parental rulers of Austria, with a Machiavelian policy 
that became the then ministry, resumed the ancient system of 
fostering national animosities, in order to*pursue their absolutist 
schemes for engrossing all government at Vienna. 

Matty circumstances had combined to consolidate and unite 
Hungarian feeling in this struggle against the absolutist desires 
of the kings of the House of Austria. Hungary had to fight for 
life from her first existence as a nation in Europe. She had a 
dynasty of her own. The virtues of her model king, St. Stephen, 
likelthose of our own Alfred, arc heart and household Lares— 
the subjects of her poetry and her legends: and it was only 
when H^r native dynasty was extinguished in the year 1527, 
that-*- unlike the other territories of Austria which had been ‘ac- 
quired partly by inheritance arid partly by treaty — Hungary of 
her own free will elected her king from the House of Hapsbtrrg, 
upon the condition that he should preserve inviolate her right# as 
a nation. The new dynasty could at first do little to extend its 
regal prerogatives, as part of the country remained under Turkish 
sway; and the other provinces had still the power of counteract- 
ing the influence 1 of the rulers. Several attempts made 'by thfe 
Government, principally against the fast-spreading Protestant 
religion, were vigorously repelled by the peoplfe ; "and Rudolph 
II. and Matthias II. were compelled to sigh the pacifications df 
Vienna* and Lilts, which guaranteed perfect religions freedom to 
the Protestants, and ’Confirmed the liberties of tlm people of Hun- 
gary. But aftdr the firial expulsion of theTurki, arid after 
reducing the povWr of the estates in jher othei* temtorieS; thp* 
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House . of Austria, reeomafceneed her manoeuvres for the eefe* 
jection of Hungarian independence. * ^ ■ v 

Let via new seewhai was the character of that independence, 
and the nature of those rights, * fori wfaosedefence Hungarians 
have so long struggled, and which they ye* hope and seek to 
recover. . As in $11 ether feudal raonarhiiies, scan Hungary, the 
mobility and the deputies of the freemen possessed from the 
earliest times great power of control ever the king. Thus they 
succeeded so early as the l&h oeirtary (only a' few years later 
than ourselves) in obtaining a chaster (Bulla sure*} granting 
the same rights as our own Magna. Charta. The similarity 
between the two is most remarkable. The Diet in which the 
nobility and deputies sat together granted taxes, raised troops, 
and made laws. wJealous to on extreme of all his rights, the 
Hungarian was chiefly anxious to retain those which he pos- 
sessed. Besides, the continual wars in which he was engaged 
left him little time to develop from these rights a constitutional 
farm of government m our sense of the word , 

In the most advanced countries of the West the boundary 
line between the legislative bodies and the executive power was 
not accurately drawn, until a comparatively late period ; 
it is not, therefore, wonderful that the princes of the House 
of Austria succeeded in partially withdrawing a portion of the 
executive from the control of the Diet before the new con- 
stitutional ideas had taken root in the mind of the nation. 
If the nation did not early develop the germ of its constitu- 
tion by the establishment of a truly limited monarchy with 
responsible ministers, it nevertheless retained that indirect con- 
trolling power which the Diet had always exercised from the 
first existence of the State. Having the right to levy taxes and 
raise troops, it possessed an all-powerful check on the Govern- 
ment in general, though for the redress of particular grievances 
it had no other means but that old feudal right of petitioning 
the king, which, a& our own history shows, was for from unavail- 
ing in an armed community. Besides the Plebiscite of the Diet, 
the municipalities in counties .and towns possessed extensive 
rights and privileges, which likewise greatly controlled the exer- 
cise of the executive power. The counties were in their internal 
administration altogether autonomic ; they chose their own ma- 
gistrates every third year, sent their deputies, instructed how 
tQ vote, to the Diet; and opposed every illegal decree of the 
Government, by feat protesting against it at the Quarterly 
Sessions, and then making h a grievance at the next Diet. 

* When the syiftpathkt and apprehensions the lfith cen- 
tury influenced u the feefife-minded Austrian dynast jt* it is not 
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surprising that, *«ndtr the advice ofderigtring stateairatt/and 
with the example of despotic sovereigns at hand, * it* should ha ve 
sought to consolidate ^ Whofe empire Oh the 

principles of Absolutism «d Centriikatfen. But the Dkul 
municipal institutions of Hungary presorted 1 an invincible Slope- 
diment to the reaUsationfbf tins idea. It i mss necessary, in the 
first instance, to abolish or to weaken ^theses strong, therefore, 
in the holy AlKatiee of Princes^ Francis, Emperor of Austria* 
and King of Hungary, allowed year to follow year, after the 
peace, withwit^eonvokhag the Diet. He was mistaken in his 
plans ; the spirit of independence was not quenched by the wars 
of Napoteon ; on the contrary, the people having been roused 
to defend their country against Foreign power, the reins had 
been loosened, and free action had imparted ne*r might. 

The dissatisfaction manifested throughout the nation by the 
postponement of parliamentary action proved that Hungary had 
not even tacitly surrendered its liberties, and the Government, 
after repaying the devotion of the people during the recent 
wars, by an attempt to suppress their liberties, was at last com- 
pelled to assemble the Diet in the year 1825. This Diet is the 
beginning of the new constitutional history of Hungary. The 
constitution of that country, like our own, had been a work of 
time, never systematically developed, but adapted to, and grow- 
ing' out of, the necessities of the moment. The chief care of 
the nation had always been to preserve rather than extend ; for 
the people preferred enduring some imperfections rather than 
risking the loss of all, by seeking to change a part, knowing 
that their rulers, who should have been their protectors, were 
ever warily watching to take their privileges away. The Diet 
of 1825 opened -a new series of what might be called the Re- 
forming Parliaments. „ 

The object of the reforms Was simply to adapt the ancient 
constitution of Hungary to the' wants of the times, to abolish 
the abuses by which the Government had* made , the executive 
power nearly independent of the legislative, assembly, and to 
establish a real Representative Government This 4s the most 
brilliant epoch of the parliamentary history of Hungary. A tie# 
spirit animated the. whole nation, and gave elasticity to* all Hs 
faculties* This activity was not confined to its political 
spread itself throughout its literary, scientific, add industrial 
•spheres. AssOri&ttons were formed to encourage aH tbetiifferent 
branches of national industry, and steam-boats, manufactories, 
railroads, with agricultural and scientific institution^, were ori- 
ginated with wonderful rapidity. It seemed notwithstand- 
ing manifold^ obstacle^ Hungary was prepared to strideoawith ' 
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gigantic steps, to regain lost time, and to rival the most advanced 
nations of the West. ' 

The Viennese Government anxiously sought to counteract this 
new spirit, and employed all the resources which an actual pos- 
session of the executive power can give, in order to obstruct its 
progress/ So enthusiastic was the unity and the will of the 
nation, however, that the greatest exertions of the Government 
only gave it 8 hare preponderance in the* Upper House. 
But with this it was able materially to impede the projected 
reforms. Feeling" its weakness, the Government sought and 
found an ally influenced by national jealousy. The spirit which 
had penetrated all Hungary had also spread to Croatia. This 
territory had, been connected with Hungary from the 11th 
century, and enjoyed the same laws and privileges. Her depu- 
ties met in the same Diet, and were treated altogether on equal 
terms. The people — a branch of the South-eastern Sclavonic 
race — had begun to imitate and emulate the Hungarians. To 
turn the activity of these two nationalities against each other, 
and to foment the animosity of both, was now the game at 
Vienna, and so cleverly was it played, that during several years 
preceding 1848 the Croatian 8 were thrown into extraordinary 
commotion, and every thing was prepared for an outbreak. 

The Diet was sitting in Presburg when the news arrived of 
the French Revolution of February. The members were at that 
juncture in the greatest excitement, having been roused by new 
encroachments on the part of the Government, and Kossuth’s 
proposal to appoint a deputation to ask the King to govern 
Hungary, according to her ancient laws, as an independent 
country, and by responsible ministers, was at once and unani- 
mously adopted. Nor was this demand unreasonable or rebel- 
lious; on the contrary; it was*' strictly in accordance with the 
laws of the empire, and craven would have been the spirit, and 
cold the heart, that, with the living recollections of ^Hungary’s 
independence, ? could have shrunk from the duty which the Diet 
was ready to perform^ On . ascending; the Hungarian throne, 
the House of Jlijpbprg had sworn to govern according to 
ancient law, to maintain inviolable the nationality of the people, 
to preserve the independence of the country, its liberties and its 
constitution, and not to absorb the nation into the common 
mass of its fmperial dominions. , 

Hungry was to be to Austria as to laws what Hanover was, 
to , Great Britain. Previous to the year 1687, 'Hungary* had 
been an elective monarchy. In that year the throne of Hun- 
gary was declared-hereditary in the House of Hapsbrtrg, but on 
the condition that before being crowned, each prince should take 
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the oath to defend the constitution, and to maintain the nation- 
ality inviolate. How literally this was understood appears from 
the circumstance, that all the acts of Joseph II., who had not 
been crowned king, were abrogated and declared null by the 
succeeding king. 

The late king, Ferdinand V.', after swearing the oath that Ills 
forefathers had dared to break, — but never with impunity, — 
received with all solemnity the separate crown of Hungary in 
the Ddtn of St. Martin at Presburg. So important was the 
ceremony of the Hungarian coronation considered, that on his 
marriage six years afterwards he brought his queen to Presburg 
to be crowned with the same solemnity Queen of Hungary. 
His declaration of title, the coins of the realm, every communi- 
cation to foreign courts, every patent, and every decree, while 
it declared Ferdinand to be Emperor of Austria, declared him 
also to be only King of Hungary, and affirmed Hungary to be 
a kingdom.* * 

The deputation sent to Vienna, in accordance with Kossuth’s 
proposal, was successful, and brought back the assenting pro- 
mise of the sovereign to the exulting population. The Diet set 
to work, and in less than a month all the reforms of the liberal 
party passed into law by common consent, and the improved 
constitution of the kingdom was established. Instead of the 
Aiilie Chancery a responsible Ministry for Hungary was insti- 
tuted. The censorship of the press was abolished. The Na- 
tional Guard was established. A general taxation was intro- 
duced. The mode of election was improved. Instead of 
county delegation, representative districts were created. The 


* It is worthy of remark that the Crown invariably used at the 
coronation of the Kings of Hungary, was that of St. Stephen. The 
ancient regalia were modelled after the Byzantine fashion. The Diet 
appointed custodes to keep them in safety at Butfa, under a guard 
selected for the purpose. Although the elective power of the people 
had ceased, the adoption or rejection of the Sovereign seemed still to 
linger with them as a matter of choice, or at least was subject to con- 
ditions, for the coronation could pnly take place while the Diet was 
sitting. The two custode 3 , Magyar magnates, required an order from 
that body to bring up the Crown, and deliver it for the use of the 
archbishops during the coronation * at Presburg, and after the cere- 
monial to take it again under tlieir charge. . 

It may also here be noticed, that the inscription on the Austrian 
coinage ran r 3 follows: — ‘ Ferdinandus I., D. G. Austria? Imperator. 
6 Hungarian Bohemias Rex, Hoc nomine quintus.’ Clearly designat- 
ing a separate regal union to Hungary as the fifth Ferdinand, while 
to Austria lie was only the first Ferdinand. * * 
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peasantry were made free proprietors of the land which they 
possessed formerly as hereditary tenants, — not as serfs, as was 
commonly believed with us, for they had freedom of person, but 
were obliged to give as rent for their lands the, ninth of its pro- 
duce, and also fifty-two days’ work with cattle, or 100 
handwork days. They could ^lfeave the land whenever they 
chose, but they could not be sent away by the landlords. 
Lastly, the union of Transylvania with Hungary was decreed. 
The King came down, and on the 11th of April, 1848, gave his 
sanction to all these laws. The enthusiasm which prevailed was 
general, and the nation, almost without exception, hailed these 
events as the opening of a new era. . The letter of the law was 
at last realised, and Hungary, instead of remaining de facto a 
province of Austria, had now regained her independence. This 
feeling overpowered every other sentiment, and the whole 
nation abandoned itself to the intoxication of success. All 
differences seemed to be forgotten, and, perhaps for the first 
time in history, a people offered to the world the spectacle of 
perfect union among all its classes. Nobody seemed to recollect 
that liberty never coirres as a free gift, all forgot that it must 
be bought with the heart’s blood of the people. 

These events had passed so quickly and unexpectedly, that 
perhaps no one soberly appreciated the true position of the 
country ; certainly no one appeared to doubt that the Hungarian 
Ministry would at once restore the golden age. 

There were two ways for the Ministry to act at this conjunc- 
ture, according as they believed or disbelieved in the readiness 
of the power at Vienna to respect the recent laws. On the 
first assumption conciliatory, on the second, energetic, measures 
were necessary. But in either case a wavering course was most 
impolitic. Unfortunately this last was pursued by the first 
Hungarian Ministry. 

The idea prevalent upon the formation of the Ministry was 
undoubtedly that of conciliation, for it was composed of all 
parties. The chief advantage of such a combination of parties 
would have been, that it should comprehend persons whose 
names were known all over the country. But, most strangely, 
with the best intentions, this universal conciliatory idea was in 
the end practically forgotten. Not one of the Croatian leaders 
was included in the Ministry. This alone would have served to 
quench the movement which had begun in Croatia in union 
with that of Hungary. Another blunder was, that when the 
Austrian Exchequer, overwhelmed by the enormity of its bur- 
den, proposed that the Hungarian Exchequer, now separated 
from it, should take a portion (about 200,600,000 florins) of the 
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debts contracted before the separation, the Conciliatory Ministry 
indignantly refused the proposition. No doubt the right to 
refuse rested with the Ministry, because the Diet had never been 
concerned in the expenditure of the Austrian finances; but it 
was not consistent with a conciliatory policy to drive the 
Austrian Government to extremity, instead of trying to alle- 
viate its difficulties as far as was compatible with the security of 
the Hungarian finances. 

Again, the proposal of the Ministry to supply Hungarian 
troops for the Italian campaign, which was revoked by Kossuth 
himself in the open Diet within a few days of its being made, 
indicated that want of a decided straightforward policy, which 
in the end proved their ruin. Pursuing half-measures, the 
precious time was lost which was necessary t6 regulate the 
affairs of the nation, under its peculiar circumstances, and for 
putting the country into a state of defence against the aggression 
which it was impossible not to apprehend. 

Even when the tactics of the Court of Vienna were no longer 
concealed, — when, carrying out their ancient policy of exciting 
the enmity of races, the Austrian Minist^ stimulated the Ser- 
vians in Hungary to rebel against the Government, supplying 
to these insurgent troops regular Austrian artillerymen, — the 
Hungarian Ministry pursued the same undecided course. Many 
persons may view with charitable approval the unwillingness of 
a people to believe in the treasonable policy of its rulers, — for 
a ruler may be as much a traitor to liis people as a subject to his 
king,. — but when the success of the Hungarian armies, officered 
by Austrian generals, was sacrificed by the evident treachery of 
these generals, then ought the Ministry and the people to have 
listened to the opposition, headed by Pcrczcl, and changed their 
irresolution into a decisive action worthy of the nation. 

Perhaps the greatest error committed by the new Government 
was in raising only ten battalions of volunteers against the 
Servians instead of fifty, because the arms could more easily 
have been raised at the time than at a later period, and a 
determined course at this time might have induced the Austrian 
Government to think it dangerous to attack the liberties of a 
nation so energetically preparing for its defence. 

To understand the subsequent events, we must contemplate, 
for one moment, the position of the Imperial Government in 
March 1848, when the first revolution broke out in Vienna, 
falling upon the astonished Court like a thunderbolt from a 
cloudless sky. Confusion and consternation arrested at once 
the whole machinery of the State. Nor was it surprising. The i 
whole system of administration had beeir ba^ed on an elaborate 
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bureaucratic system which ascended pvramid-likc to one head. 
The apex, and we may say the foundation also, was the Prince 
Metternieh. Whatever may be our opinion of his measures, no 
one can deny that the manner of his rule was almost absolute. 
In every emergency he was consulted, and he decided. 

The popular mind understood the system, and the first 
movement was against him. The first day of the March revo- 
lution ended with his removal. The want of his directing spirit 
was manifest as soon as he fell. The pyramid wns without its 
head and without its base. The Collegiate or Corporate system 
(as we might translate the idea), by giving the mutual depen- 
dence of a corporation to the bureaucratic councils, which had 
prevailed throughout the whole administration, had taught 
every officer of* State to identify himself with his colleagues as a 
body, and to shun all personal responsibility. • This was carried 
so far that each person feared to take an independent resolution. 
All were blind tools, only daring to pronounce their opinion 
when interrogated upon matters of secondary moment. Gene- 
rally they had no acquaintance with the higher principles by 
which statesmen are guided, and were equally ignorant of the 
action and influence of the different elements in a State. 

Constitutions they had always heard of as dangerous and 
abominable things, which entitled the people to find fault even 
with the actions of that sublime being, a Minister of the 
Crown. Such an idea seemed blasphemous in Austria. At 
the first moment all these gentlemen hearing of an actual revo- 
lution at home, thought only of the French Revolution of *1789 
and — of themselves. If the revolution had been the very abyss 
they feared, it could not more quickly or completely have swal- 
lowed up the faithful Counsellors of Ills Majesty. They disap- 
peared as by magic. Ilis Majesty must indeed have imagined 
some strange fate had attended his flatterers and advisers, Avhcn 
on the second day there was not one of them to be 4bund who 
could draw up a proclamation to the people. One of the 
popular leaders was therefore called upon to do it. But with 
the illuminations and processions which followed the promise 
of the new constitution to Austria, which the Emperor spon- 
taneously volunteered on this occasion, these cautious gentle- 
men crept out of their holes, having first provided magnificent 
popular rosettes to be looped on to their buttons. They 
were grafted on to the branches of the constitutional ad- 
ministration, and those who were formerly called Presidents 
were now converted into Ministers, and the Aulic Counsellors 
were baptized Chiefs of Sections. All endeavoured to ape the 
gait and figure of •constitutional statesmen according to M. 
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Hccker’s tf Stnats Lexicon. 5 But accustomed to the tight uni- 
form of bureaucracy, when no longer buttoned up, and when 
their actions and shape were left to their natural play, they only 
roused the laughter and contempt of the bystanders by their 
cowardly and hypocritical awkwardness. 

It was not from such automata, however useful in the 
machinery of an absolute State, that the dynasty of Austria 
could expect its salvation in these perilous times. Meantime, 
this bewildered dynasty never stood more in need of a clear- 
sighted honest statesman. It required a man, who, under- 
standing the character of the people and the tendency of their 
ideas, could behold with prophetic eye the* direction which the 
yearning impulses of his countrymen were ready to take, and 
without coldly repelling their fervid energy, would have con- 
trolled and moulded it, and thus led them on to create a new 
life and existence for the ancient empire. It was, perhaps, the 
most decisive moment in the history of the House of Austria. 
The almost instantaneous crash with which the old edifice 
crumbled down, was a sufficient proof t>f its rottennness ; and 
the unanimous rising of the whole empire, excepting Moravia, 
Illyria, and the Tyrol, should have convinced the Imperial 
Monarch that the people had ceased to he children, and that 
the prestige of paternal authority was irrevocably broken. 

The renewal of the bond of union in its old form was now 
impossible. Through all changes of the dynasty the people had 
preserved an awe and respect for prerogative ; and though some- 
times experiencing that there were bayonets behind the paternal 
throne, they always wished to regard the throne with the 
reverence that exists towards the head of an old hereditary 
house. In the new position of affairs the resumption of this 
feeling could not be expected ; but the Government should have 
resolved that the children having arrived at maturity, it was 
necessary to expand the institutions of the country to meet the 
development of their faculties. Instead of this course, the 
despotic policy of the Court was, first to gain time by amusing 
the population with a so-called Constitution, while it fostered 
jealousies between the different nationalities; and then to make 
the Government power feared and respected, by placing the 
bayonets before the throne and governing by military power 
alone. Acting on the absolutist view of divine right, the 
Court concluded that all measures were lawful by which the 
supremacy of the throne could be secured against and before 
all popular claims. In the nineteenth century there can he 
no other apology than the right divihe to govern wrong for 
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those savage cruelties, which were perpetrated under this plea, 
and which must prove the eternal shame of our age. 

A mock Assembly was convened at Vienna. There it was 
impressed on the deputies from the other Stages, that Hungary 
only desired a separate government in order that it might sup- 
plant the other nationalities of the empire, — ‘ a project which it 
‘ was the special object of the paternal government to prevent.’ 
Tliis assembly, having fulfilled its purpose of deluding the 
people with false hopes, was dissolved, its acts and the decree 
constituting it abolished, and Viennese absolute decrees now 
govern the once free and independent States of the empire. 
The operations # of* this intriguing policy commenced imme- 
diately after the outbreak at \ ienna in March, and its influence, 
fostered by the priests of the Romish and Greek churches, soon 
penetrated the various ruder nationalities. The Sclave and 
Wallachian races were infected with the Court fanaticism against 
Hungary, and perpetrated atrocities in civil warfare, which 
the historian will blush to record, and which the actors them- 
selves now lament — perceiving as they do, that after all, they 
have a common interest with Hungary in the maintenance of 
popular freedom. 

The chief hopes of the Government from the first rested on the 
Sclavc races. These had been led to believe that if the inde- 
pendence of Hungary were destroyed, and the Austrian pro- 
vinces rendered one consolidated family, they, as forming a 
majority of the population, would shortly realise the idea of a 
vast Sclavonic Empire. Their contiguity to brotherhoods of 
the same race in Ilussia and Turkey, rendered this a favourite 
notion. Vainly some of the Polish leaders tried to remove this 
delusion, showing their fellow Sclavcs that, by refusing to unite 
with the Hungarians and the Germans for the purpose of 
obtaining the establishment of a reasonable federalism under 
the family of Hapsburg, in which the rights of all should be 
sustained, they were only running after a shadow of greatness 
and seconding absolutist views which must ultimately crush 
them. How correct such advice was, time has already shown, 
to them and the world. 

But at that period, fired by delusive expectations, stimulated 
by the hope of plunder, and encouraged by their Greek and 
Romish priests in Viennese pay, who willingly preached a 
crusade which bore upon the Protestantism and independent 
Constitution of Hungary, — Croats, Servians, and Wallachians 
acsembled to defend the Emperor and their religion, both of 
which, they were assure3, were threatened by the rebellious 
i and heretical Hungarians. 
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Of all these nationalities the Croatian was the best prepared 
for seconding the Austrian wishes. During the persecutions of 
the Christians in Turkey, in the eighteenth century, many 
fugitives found refuge in Croatia, and were organised on* the 
frontiers as military colonies. The assumed object of such 
establishments was to erect a military cordon upon the Turkish 
frontier. Similar colonies were organised all along the southern 
frontier. They were divided ^into seventeen regiments, and the 
regiment into four battalions, numbering 1500 men e:ulh. Every 
male inhabitant of these colonies was a destined soldier from his 
birth, and was drilled from his childhood. The administration 
of this district lay in the War Department at Vienna, which sent 
down Austrian officers to command these regiments. The 
officers were never chosen from the colonists themselves. Sepa- 
rated from their equals, they took root among their troops, and 
not only superintended their military duties, but regulated their 
minutest attain*. All the regiments on the Croatian frontier 
were under the command of the Ban of Croatia. 

This was the secret of the 40,000 mep whom *7cllachich, the 
convenient instrument of the Court, led against Hungary. It 
lias been supposed that the acts of this army manifested the 
enthusiasm of the Croatians. The reverse was the fact. These 
almost servile frontier regiments are assembled for exercise each 
September. When on duty as usual in September 1848 they 
were ordered, greatly to their surprise, to proceed to the borders 
of Hungary ; and after the victories in Italy had placed more 
forces at the disposal of the Government, tlellachich threw off 
the mask, which his countrymen alone had been too blind to 
penetrate, and set forward towards Bud a by orders from Vienna. 
Ln vain did the Hungarian Diet repeatedly send deputations 
to the Monarch, calling upon him to use his authority, to main- 
tain the integrity of the Hungarian Crown, and to order the 
Ban of Croatia to desist from hostilities, in order that all 
matters between Hungary and Croatia might be settled by a 
congress at Vienna. Evasive answers only were brought back, 
and the Viennese Constitutional Assembly, to whom they at 
last appealed, refused to hear the Hungarian deputies. 

Thus involved on all sides, the Hungarian nation saw no 
hope 6ave in her own energy. She retained the right of self- 
defence. A painful hesitation and pause occurred before the 
irrevocable step was taken — it was the dead silence before the 
thunderstorm ; and then all attempts at pacification failing, the 
nation rushed to arms. 

But the people required a leader iij this emergency, one to* 
bear the banner of Hungary in this strife of life and death. 
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Public opinion had for some time singled out one man. It 
was Kossuth. His heart-stirring eloquence had been always 
ready to revive the sinking spirit, and his energy had com- 
municated itself to *the most desponding of his countrymen. 
Every day thousands surrounded the house where the repre- 
sentatives sat, and an anxious people in the country waited on 
tlic roads to hear what their favourite, Kossuth, had said. The 
nation had faith in him because lfe had faith in the nation, the 
cause, an£ himself. Faith and hope were the charms which 
subdued all spirits, and gave him the position which first 
elevated him above all competitors. 

It was the duty Qf the Palatine, the Archduke Stephen, the 
appointed representative of the King, his Alter Ego in fact, as 
supreme captain of all troops in Hungary, to lead the army 
against Jcllachich. He proceeded to the neighbourhood of the 
lake Balaton, there reviewed the troops, and then fled to 
Vienna, without communicating with the Parliament. In this 
position the Hungarian Ministry felt themselves dissolved; and 
the Diet at once appointed a Committee for National Defence. 
This body was composed of members of both Houses, including 
two late Ministers, and Kossuth as president. Its object was 
the defence of the rights of the nation embodied in the laws of 
1848. It accomplished its aim ; for when it was constituted, 
the hostile army was a few miles from the capital ; and when 
its power was superseded by the Provisional Government, the 
whole country, with scarcely an exception, was free from the 
enemy. This was the most brilliant eff ort of Kossuth’s genius. 

The first care of the Committee was the army. By the laws 
of 1848, all Hungarian regiments employed elsewhere were to 
return home, and be subjected to the Hungarian War Ministry. 
To the reiterated demands of the Hungarian Ministry evasive 
answers were returned from Vienna, alleging the impossibility 
of the recall of the Hungarian troops, as they were employed 
in the campaign in Italy. But the Viennese War Department 
authorised the Hungarian Ministry to employ in the meantime 
such foreign troops as were then stationed in the country. 
These troops accordingly took the oaths to the Constitution. 
The Ministry employed these forces against the Servians and 
Wallachians, but in vain ; for the Austrian officers were traitors 
to their ostensible cause, and instead of subduing the insur- 
gents, allowed the insurgents to fortify themselves, and to 
devastate Hungary by their inroads. At the entry of Jella- 
chich, all the foreign troops began to act openly against 
1 Hungary ; but the greatest part of the Hungarian troops 
remained faithful. Even those who had been formed under 
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Austrian rule, and had officers of different nationalities, 
who had no interest in the cause, maintained their alle- 
giance to their oath; and Jellachich was defeated and driven 
over the * frontier. Viennese troops were now ordered to his 
rescue, but the people of the capital opposed their departure, 
and the October revolution broke out. The unwillingness of 
the Austrian officers who had remained in the Hungarian army 
to cross the frontier and follow Jellachich into Austria Proper, 
delayed the advance of the army. WheA this difficulty was at 
last overcome, Vienna had fallen ; and instead of finding a de- 
moralised and fugitive enemy, the Hungarians were met by 
well-appointed forces ; and on the 30th of October the unfortu- 
nate battle of Schwehat induced them to withdraw into their 
own territory. 

The die being now cast and the lists opened, every one felt 
that it was no longer safe to employ Austrian officers, on whom 
no reliance could be placed. Kossuth, therefore, sought to 
separate all Austrian elements from the constitution of the 
army, and to make it truly Hungarian. Hence Moga, ail old 
Austrian general, was removed, and Gbrgcy appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief. Gbrgey had to organise the army. Nor was 
his task less arduous because the army he had been called upon 
to organise consisted chiefly of enthusiastic recruits. This made 
it the more difficult to implant in their minds the necessity of 
a systematic discipline. His previous life seemed hardly of a 
kind to fit him for the duties to which he was summoned. 
Though trained in the Itoyal Hungarian ‘ Noble Guard,’ he had 
relinquished the army, and applied himself to chemical studies. 
Few would have thought that at thirty years of age the young 
lecturer was qualified to head an army. But those who reasoned 
thus must have been ignorant of the intensity of his character, 
and his powers of rapid and keen perception. Kossuth under- 
stood his capabilities ; and had the Statesman and the General 
worked afterwards truly and heartily in unison, neither the 
armies of Austria nor the weight of the Kussian alliance could 
have crushed the Hungarian independence. 

When the State was in danger, ltome used to create a 
dictator. Extraordinary events require extraordinary means. 
In that deadly struggle on which the Hungarian nation had 
entered, unity of action was an indispensable condition of suc- 
cess. How much the nation felt this, was shown by the noble 
confidence with which it singled out Kossuth to lead her in the 
approaching trial. So long as the task was to arouse the people 
and to inspire them with his own energy, Kossuth had brilliantly 
responded to the confidence of the nation ; but the forces now 
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organised had to be employed, and employed on the field of 
battle, and he was no general. Educated for a legal and poli- 
tical career, he had not studied the art of war. He, therefore, 
found himself, compelled to commit that most important respon- 
sibility to other hands. In this juncture he might have trans- 
ported the seat of Government to the head-quarters of the main 
army; but then he could not have superintended the organisa- 
tion of new troops, or he might have confided the army to a 
general possessing his’ entire confidence, both in respect of his 
skill and his patriotism. Kossuth apparently chose the latter, 
but he did not carry it through by giving the general his full 
confidence. 

As it would have been ridiculous to attempt to control all 
military movements from the scat of the Government, Gdrgey 
was invested with the command of the main army ; but several 
smaller armies were in the field, and these professed to commu- 
nicate with the Government, or rather with Kossuth alone. An 
attempt to secure union of action among the generals was made 
by professing to {subordinate all the troops to the Minister of 
War, who was also a member of the Defence Committee ; but 
his authority was so little maintained, that several independent 
commanders, Bern especially, scarcely ever condescended to 
correspond with the War Department, but sent their despatches 
directly to Kossuth. So long as the new commanders felt 
Kossuth’s influence to be absolute, this was of comparatively 
small importance ; but when, with the progress of the war, they 
assumed a more independent action, the subordination of the 
military power to the Central Government was so far relaxed, 
that at last the orders of the Minister of War lost even the 
shadow of authority. This was the consequence of that per- 
sonal ^influence on which Kossuth based his authority, instead of 
fortifying it by a subordinate, but effective organisation, of 
which he would have been the head. 

After the submission of Italy to the troops of Hadetzky, and 
after the suppression of the popular movement in. Vienna, the 
Imperial family proceeded more energetically to carry out its 
absolutist projects. Some future student, turning over the 
archives of the House of Hapsburg, will perhaps be able to dis- 
cover the secret of tKe Court revolution which occurred at 
Olmutz in the beginning of December 1848. An unexpected 
proclamation announced to the inhabitants of the Austrian 
empire, that Ferdinand the Good had abdicated in favour of his 
youthful nephew, Francis Joseph. 

* Was this abdication voluntary or not ? is the question which 
first suggests itself to the mind. Did the Emperor, weak in 
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mind and body, harassed by the violent commotions which 
shook his thrown to its foundations, throw down the heavy 
sceptre which fatigued his arm ? or was he indignant that his 
courtiers and his family insisted upon the necessity of his breaks 
ing that oath which he had sworn to his people ? Time only 
will disclose the causes of this change, and how far his con- 
fessors and his family took part in it. But one thing was 
gained — the new Emperor had never sworn fidelity to the con- 
tract made by the House of Hapsburg with the people, and 
therefore had no oath to break. The proclamation which an- 
nounced this important event to the Hungarian nation was 
answered by a declaration of its Diet — that no change could 
take place in the throne of Hungary without the* consent of the 
Diet, as long as the former King lived; and that no King 
could be recognised* according to ancient law, until he had been 
crowned, after having first taken the oath to the Constitution. 
The response of the Diet was unheeded, and the proclamation 
of the new Emperor was backed by a powerful army, which at 
once entered Hungary from all sides. * 

To the combined forces of the empire, numbering about 
150,000 men, exclusive of the Servian and Wallachian insur-. 
gents, Hungary could only oppose at that time about one third 
the number. Moreover, the greatest part of these were new 
levies. As it would have been impossible to contend against such 
disproportionate forces, the chief object of the Hungarians was 
to occupy the invading hosts until the national army could be 
increased and efficiently organised. This could be best effected 
in a position little exposed to the enemy, and which at the same 
time offered facilities for accomplishing the purpose. Such a 
position existed in the heart of Hungary. 

Inclosed by the river Tisza (Theiss), the sacred river of the 
Hungarian, by the Maros and by the mountains of Transyl- 
yania, lies the large Hungarian plain, an European savannah, 
containing 3000 or 4000 square miles of country, almost exclu- 
sively inhabited by the Magyar race, living as agriculturists and 
herdsmen, which occupations render them extremely hardy. In 
former days they furnished soldiers in the insurrections of Bois- 
kay and Bakoczy, as w ell as in other struggles for national 
independence. They still bear many traces in their customs and 
character of their long relinquished, but not forgotten nomadic 
life. Both rivers run a very rapid and irregular course, be- 
tween low banks, which are liable to great inundations, form- 
ing extensive marshes, that extend for miles inland, so that all* 
the year round — but principally in sparing and autumn — the 
transit of an army and its train is a matter of the greatest diffi- 
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culty, and nearly impossible. The mountains of Transylvania 
protect the eastern side of this plain, and offer but few passes 
practicable for troops. This protected position includes the 
most fertile part of the country, one peculiarly rich in grain, 
cattle, and especially horses ; so that it affords all the requisites 
necessary for forming and victualling an army, and for recruit- 
ing and mounting cavalry. 

Gdrgey proposed, even before the invasion of the Austrian 
army, to transfer the seat of government and the military 
depots to the left bank of the Tkeiss. Kossuth, however, ob- 
jected, apprehending that if the Government retreated before the 
enemy had crossed the frontier, the nation would be too much 
discouraged. Ilis hopes in regard of the then efficiency of the 
Hungarian troops were also more sanguine than those of Gdrgey. 
This difference of opinion had its origin in the difference, nay 
contrast/, which existed between these two leaders, and which is 
to be traced in all their actions. So long as they did not meet 
in antagonism, but only modified the opposite extremes to which 
both were inclined, sufccess attended their common enterprises ; 
but when this sort of tacit compromise was broken, both mani- 
fested in excess their peculiar tendencies, and the cause suffered 
in proportion. 

Kossuth, the enthusiastic patriot, had embraced his country’s 
cause because the honour and independence of his fatherland 
had been to him an all-absorbing idea, to which he had dedicated 
his hopes and his life. Gdrgey defended his country because he 
thought the cause a just one, and one for which he had sworn 
to fight. Kossuth, the tribune of the people and the orator, 
hoped to save the nation by the energy of the people. Gdrgey 
calculated only on the army. Kossuth desired to elevate his 
country, and to make it free and independent. Gdrgey’s aim 
was to maintain unimpaired the Constitution of 1848. “Kossuth's 
plans expanded with success. Gdrgey ’s success was the fruit 
and consequence of his plans. 

It was very natural that the opinion of each respecting the 
mode of repelling the Austrian invasion should also be different. 
Kossuth relied chiefly on enthusiasm. Gdrgey exclusively, or 
nearly so, on discipline. Therefore Kossuth’s chief object was 
to keep up the former ; Gorgey’s to establish the latter. The 
difficulty was to combine the two in one. Both plans w r ere 
attempted. The military depots were transferred to the left 
bank of the Theiss, but the army remained on the frontiers, 
«and the Government at Pesth. 

The difficulty in unexpected casualties is not so much to find 
the means to escape, as to use the means at the proper moment. 
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So the retreat of the Government behind the Thciss was a mea- 
sure demanded on the most superficial survey of the circum- 
stances; hut the difficulty was the time. Too early or too 
late was equally objectionable ; as in both cases the confidence 
of the nation in the Government would be shaken, because the 
first would show that it had lost its courage, the second, that it 
had lost its head. The Government being anxious to avoid the 
former, fell into the latter error. 

The astonishing celerity with winch the Austrian main army, 
without striking a blow, had followed Gdrgey’s retreat upon 
the capital, had a stunning effect on all minds, including the 
Diet and Government. A deputation to Prince Windischgratz 
to try pacification once more, received the easily foreseen answer : 
* We don’t negotiate with rebels.’ The resolution was then 
instantly taken, to transfer the Diet and Government to De- 
breezin, and the order was given to Gorgey to risk a decisive 
battle before the capital. This was, however, recalled by • a 
council of war, and he was directed to the left bank of the 
Danube, in order to divert the attention of the enemy from the 
pursuit of the Government, and to enable them to raise new 
forces and to collect those scattered in the country. 

The halo of authority must constantly surround the rulers of 
a people. Once penetrated, it is useless to disguise it any 
more. It then loses its power to awe. The Government 
migration had been more like a flight than like a well-arranged 
removal. The commanded battle was more like a measure to 
secure an Hegira jthan to benefit the country. The army was 
left # to arrange its own course ; and having felt the w r ant of 
energy in the civil rulers, it began to act independently. Hence 
ensued subsequent catastrophes. 

The first act showed what was to be expected. Gorgey 
published a proclamation from Waitzen in the name of the 
army, in which he declared that the army fought only for the 
Constitution sanctioned by the King Ferdinand V., to which it 
had sworn fidelity ; and that its mission was to defend the 
Constitution both against the public enemy from without, and 
republican movements at home. This went the whole length of 
pronouncing the precise conditions which the army was to 
obey ; and amounted to a renunciation of implicit obedience to 
the decrees of the Diet and the National Defence Committee, 
provided they should undertake any thing inimical to the Con- 
stitution. 

With the retreat of the Government to Debreczin, and the 
occupation of the capital by the Austrians, the year 1848 and 
the first year of the Hungarian war of independence ended. 
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In the beginning of that year the nation had vindicated its 
ancient liberties, in a lawful form, through the Diet, and under 
the sanction of the King. The year ended with an invading 
army, in the heart of the country, bent upon depriving Hun- 
gary of its rights. Nevertheless, the nation was not cast down : 
it had decided to resist ; and notwithstanding the unfavourable 
turn of affairs, it believed in final success. Austria had to 
attribute much of the energy of this resistance to her own 
duplicity, which had disgusted and exasperated many of her 
staunchest supporters. 

Though the successful opening of a campaign generally 
acts favourably upon the spirit of soldiery, it also may produce 
an unwarranted feeling of contempt for the enemy which subse- 
quent campaigns painfully dispel. Such was the case with the 
Austrian army. Notwithstanding their confidence in their 
experience, and their low opinion of their adversaries, they had 
not anticipated so successful and rapid a march on the capital. 
Their good opinion of themselves became an absurdity, and 
induced them to despise the supposed cowardice of the con- 
stantly retreating energy, who refused to furnish them with 
one opportunity for the display of their valour. An over- 
weening confidence naturally led them into the trap laid for 
them by the retreating army of Gorgey. This army contained 
a large portion of the old soldiers who had been drilled under 
the Austrian discipline, and those hussars about whom alone 
the Austrians professed any uneasiness. It was, therefore, their 
main object to capture these troops, after whom they detached 
a large portion of their forces, depriving themselves of* the 
means of actively pursuing the Diet and the Government, which 
continued to be the rallying point of the nation. 

Notwithstanding this seeming respite, the position of the 
Government and the Diet at Debreczin was by no means satis- 
factory. Other Austrian armies were advancing towards that 
place. But at this juncture Kossuth proved that he deserved 
the confidence which the nation had placed in him. lie" was 
the first to recover from the disheartening effects of the open- 
ing of the campaign. He inspired the Diet and the different 
branches of the Government with spirit and energy, and he 
worked marvels with the nation at large. He manifested what 
one man can make of a people which trusts him. The recruits 
of the levy granted by the Diet were organised; and tailors, 
shoemakers, and sadlers went energetically to work to fit out 
the troops for the spring. The national tendency to indolence 
disappeared. Kossuth was well seconded by the people, and 
afmies arose as if by enchantment 
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Perhaps, after all, the most difficult task that Kossuth had to 
accomplish in the winter of 1848-9 was to keep up the members 
of the Diet to the proper degree of enthusiasm. Like all the 
other assemblies chosen to represent the interests of the people 
in the various continental States during the popular movement 
of 1848, this Diet was behind the emergency of the case. True, 
it consisted of all the men of note in Hungary, whether political 
or literary, — of the members of the former opposition as well as 
of the Conservative party. Many members of thei aristocracy 
took their seats in it. But it was a deliberative, not an execu- 
tive body. Different degrees of opinion were unfortunately 
represented in it, and an undecided and wavering policy was 
often advocated there by men who, with the best intentions, 
were not equal to the crisis. In the end, its spirit, instead of 
being elevated to the height of circumstances, admitted too 
readily the possibility of failure, and proved that in political 
revolutions, a body that discusses and hesitates, though com- 
posed of the best men, is inadequate to the management of 
affairs, and that power, on such occasions, demands to be con- 
centrated in a few hands. * 

Despite the difficulties he encountered, Kossuth found his 
reward in February, 1849. An Hungarian force of 40,000 men, 
including Gbrgcy’s, Klapka’s, and the Southern army, was ready 
to advance from the plains of the Thciss. But nothing is so per- 
nicious to the authority of a government as to attempt measures 
which it cannot carry out. Such a proceeding was the nomina- 
tion, at this moment, of Dembinsky as commander-in-chief. 

The Government had not forgotten Gorgey’s proclamation 
from Waitzcn, and was anxious to regain the influence which it 
had lost by its precipitate retreat in the winter. It therefore 
named a commander f or the united main army, who should im- 
plicitly obey all its orders, and, as commander-in-chief, hold the 
other generals in hand, and connect them with the War Office. 
Kossuth also believed that the military renown of the Polish 
General would excite the confidence of the army, and probably 
thought that, as a foreigner, he would not join an opposition 
party. This was keen calculation ; but he, who should have 
been the last to do so, forgot on this occasion the Hungarian 
character. He omitted the fact that this was one of those 
national wars whereintthc admixture of foreign elements never 
answers; and that a nationality so jealous as that of the Hun- 
garian would not long tolerate the idea that its army needed a 
foreign commander. 

The moment the news was received of Dembinsky’s appoint- 
ment, Gorgey’s army commenced a demonstration against the 
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new commander. This produced* no’ effect until after his unsuc- 
cessful operations *on the right bank of the "Theirs. Then, upon 
the loss .of the battle of Kfipolna, the army declared its'want^ of 
confidence in him, and required the commissary of the* Govern- 
ment, Szemere, to appoint another commander ad iiitcrim . 
Szemere complied, and nominated Gorgey. Dembinsky refused 
to relinquish the command; but Gorgey ordered him to be 
placed under' arrest. At this conjuncture Kossuth arrived; a 
council of war was held, and the result of the investigation was 
Dembinsky’s removal, and the nomination of Vetter, the former 
commander of the South army, as commander-in-chief. „ • 

These events struck another deadly blow at the civil authority. 
The army had rejected the commander whom the Govcrn^ftnt 
had (unadvisedly, it is true,) appointed. His removaL*foas 
necessary ; and how could the Government punish the nmvers 
in this opposition, aftci; it had acknowledged they were right ? 
This independent conduct of the army, therefore, remained 
unpunished ; the authority of the Government fell ; and when 
Vetter Was disabled by illness, unable longer to resist the wish 
of the army, the Government was obliged to appoint as com- 
mander-in-chief that general who was most formidable to its 
power,, and who had shown the greatest unwillingness to submit 
to its authority. But the splendid successes which followed 
this appointment of Gorgey soothed, in some degree, the bitter- 
ness of the necessity. Victory followed victory, and in less 
than four weeks, and before the middle of April, the Austrian 
army was driven to the frontiers, and, with little exception, tlrCs 
Hungarian territory was free from invaders. 

Now was the time to restate to the powers at Vienna the 
object for which Hungary fought, and to obtain a guarantee for 
the Constitution of 1848. But prosperity stimulated largcV 
hopes, and Kossuth availed himself of this period of success to 
make a proposal to the Diet which, while we acknowledge it to 
have been provoked by the conduct of Austria, entirely changed 
the character of the war. This proposal was the deposition of 
the House of Hapsburgh from the kingdom of Hungary. 
A/ter three days* discussion with olosed doors, and one dhy in 
open session, it was accepted, and on the 14th qf April, 1849, 
Hungary was proclaimed independent of the rulers of^Austria, 
Kossuth appointed Governor of the Kingdon^ and a cabinet was 
selected to aid the executive in conducting the affairs of the 
State. # 

In extraordinary crises, when the reason* for or against a 
decisive measure are nearly balanced, success myst certainly 
pronounce Upon the jxjlicy of the steps, diacause it proves 
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whether the calculations axe right or wrong.’ . To deterlnipetthe 
propriety of thts declaration of independence, We must^considfe'r 
it from two points of view — justico and policy. 

The justice of the 6tcp raises that old, and some will say 
undecided question, — when lias the people the right to resist 
the oppression of its rulers ? This problem has been practically 
solved on several occasions by ourselves. Thu House of Austria 
certainly held Hungary upon ancient and well-known condi- 
tions, It had violated these by arinod force, und hac^ sought to 
deprive the people of their guaranteed rights. It, appears 
therefore that, in the light of justice, the war was simply one of 
self-defence. What might have been the result had not events 
been precipitated l>y this declaration it is impossible now to 
determine. Granted, then, that the nation had a clear justifica- 
tion for armed defence, was the declaration of independence 
equally justifiable, and, if so, was it expedient? The main 
argument by which Kossuth stimulated the Diet so hastily to 
adopt this declaration, was the promulgation on the 4th of 
March of the constitution decreed for the whole Austrian 
'Empire. This was made public immediately after the Hun- 
garian army was checked in the battle of Kapolna. Imagining 
that opposition was then subdued, the Viennese Court availed 
itself of the opportunity to proclaim the unity and indivisibility 
of the empire, — the existence of separate, but, of course, power- 
less, provincial diets, — and the establishment of one central 
Chamber at Vienna, by which the affairs of the Empire were to 
be regulated. 

It is needless to enter further into the 'working of this mock 
constitution, because, like all other semblances of liberty in 
Austria, it has been wholly abrogated. But it was clearly 
intended that the nationality of Hungary should be extinguished, 
and that kingdom be reduced to the condition of a mere province 
of the Austrian emjtirc. The Hungarians felt this, and Kos- 
suth urged that this decree should be responded to by a like act 
declaring the dethronement of the House of Hapsburg. But 
even if this act of the Hungarian Diet w-as defensible on the 
grounds of justice, we have a strong opinion that, at the mo- 
ment, the measure was contrary to sound policy. 

After a six months 1 war, justified by the infraction of the 
National Hungarian Constitution, the publication -of this new 
Austrian Constitution in no wise altered the position of afiliirs. 
The nation was at -war for their own Constitution, and had 
nothing to do with that which Francis Joseph published as 
Epiporor of Austria, 'The casus belli had been a& patent to the 
world upon the entrance of thp Austrian army into Hungary 
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as at any subsequent period ; and if dethronement was the just 
reward of the House of Hapsburg for outraging the Hungarian 
Constitution, this step should have been taken at the com- 
mencement of the war, and thus the nation would have known 
from the first for what it was fighting. Therefore, if judged by 
the mere justice of the case, the declaration came too late, and, 
if viewed in the light of expediency, too early. 

For it was a crowning provocation offered to the House of 
Hapsburg. There was no medium now between separation or 
subjugation. It was easy to foresee that Austria would accept 
the offers of her mighty ally, Russia, rather than descend from 
her position as a first-rate Power in Europe, which would have 
been the inevitable consequence of the loss of Hungary. Russia 
had abundant reason to seize the first opportunity to humble her 
rival, and to crush, at the same time, that dangerous movement 
in Hungary which served as an example for the Poles. More- 
over, Russia had nothing to apprehend from any other foreign, 
intervention, as the popular party was everywhere subdued, and 
there was no reason to anticipate that England or America 
'would interpose in favour of the dethronement since, having no 
diplomatic relations with Hungary, and — at that time like the 
rest of the world — being very ignorant of the merits of the 
case, they were not in the position to take the question in hand. 

A division in the army was another evil likely to follow the 
declaration of independence. As before stated, many of the 
officers in Gbrgcy’s army had been in the Austrian service. 
They fought in obedience to the oath they had sworn to the 
Constitution, but were by no means disposed to partake in a war 
against the dynasty of Austria. The battle for the Constitution 
had united the whole nation and the army : the dethronement 
was the apple of discord which ruined the hopes of Hungary. 

We see no advantage connected with it. It had no. inspiring 
effect on the nation. It did not enlarge the means of defence : 
on the contrary, it diminished them. It increased the number 
and the hostility of the enemies of Hungary, and there is no 
evidence that it gained one additional friend to the cause. Nor 
are there any traces of any wish in the nation for such a measure. 
The disadvantages of this measure were greatly increased by 
the establishment of the Provisional Government, with a respon- 
sible Governor, and, under him, a responsible Ministry in the 
constitutional style. At that moment, the nation, to realise the 
idea which was expressed in the declaration of independence, 
k had need of all its concentrated energy. But the same act sur- 
rounded the executive .power with those forms which, however . 
salutary — nay, necessary — in ordinary times, must needs have 
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a pernicious . effect under circumstances which require rapidity 
of decision and unhampered energy. In the abrogated National 
Defence Committee* Kossuth had been* if not in name* at least in 
reality, dictator; and now the power was split and weakened by 
the collegiate forms of a cabinet. 

At the period of the Declaration of Independence, the Hun- 
garian movement had reached its height. From that moment it 
began to decline. It had overshot its mark. The second era 
of the Hungarian war furnishes a brilliant chronicle of heroic 
deeds, of union* and concord ; which testify that the Hungarian 
race, though long silent in the history of nations* is not dead. 
It has opened for itself a glorious position in the modern annals 
of t lie people of Europe. Nationality and liberty fed the 
fire and animated the patience of the people. So long as these 
intelligible barriers had to be defended, the nation was victorious. 
15 ut when theories were set before it, the nation lost its basis. 
The movement had ceased to be national. 

In the life of nations* as in that of individuals, there are 
moments which decide their fate for years! To use that moment 
is success ; to lose it* is ruin. Such a moment presented itself 
to Hungary in the beginning of May* 1849. The Declaration 
of Independence had irrevocably broken up all hopes of a com- 
promise with tha dynasty* and there was therefore no hope but 
in its utter defeat and abolition. Even for this extreme mea- 
sure the moment was favourable. The Austrian troops flying 
and disorganised, — the Hungarian army* flushed with victory* 
at their heels, — Vienna trembled. Then Kossuth himself 
might have gloried in the probable realisation of his wildest 
schemes: for* having passed thg Rubicon, and severed himself 
from Austria, he might have attempted to confer on the other 
nationalities of the empire the like independence he expected to 
gain for Hungary. As he had now thrown the dice, such was 
the surest way to preserve his stakes. But at that decisive 
moment, the army went back to besiege Buda, in which a small 
garrison had been left by the retreating Austrians. 

The Government either did not perceive the greatness of the 
moment, or did not dare to enforce the necessary orders. 
Gorgcy received instructions to follow the enemy with the bulk 
of his army, and to direct a few thousand men upon Buda. 
But he sent a small force to follow the enemy, and marched 
with the greatest part of the troops to besiege Buda. After a 
month’s siege Buda fell before a splendid assault. But in the 
mean time the enemy’s forces were reorganised* and a Russian 
army had assembled on the frontier. The second moment for 
a coup de mam on Vienna passed away like the first. 
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The fall of Buda was the last gleam of the sun of Hungary. 
Buda, the old capital which overlooks the field of Rakos, where, 
in bygone times, her proud nobles assembled to discuss the 
affairs of their country in the sight of heaven; — Buda, the 
town of Matthias Corvinus, who made the Hungarian name 
resound from the Baltic to the Adriatic; — Buda, the scene of 
the most heroic events in the national history, — the sacred 
Palladium of the Hungarian, — was again in the hands of the 
nation. Never, during the whole war, had there been so much 
bravery, and so much contecnyt of death displayed. It was as 
if the meanest soldier liad been an inspired hero. Gdrgey 
became the pride of Hungary, as Kossuth had been her love. 

But in this brilliant display few observed that the star which 
had guided the nation up to this moment, and which had pointed 
out the way for her leaders, had become extinguished. That 
star was faith . Faith in the justice of the cause — faith in her 
own virgin strength, had elevated the nation to that sublime 
height which attracted the gaze of the world. Faith had been 
the pillar of fire, going before her, and sustaining her courage 
in the dark night of trouble and misfortune. Faith had har- 
dened the bare-footed Ilonvcd against cold and hunger, and 
prompted the Magyar woman, peasant and princess alike, to 
submit to the severest privations. But when the nation awoke 
from that intoxication into which her many victories, crowned 
by the fall of Buda, had thrown her, the star was gone, and 
the sky grew darker and heavier day by day. The pathway 
was obscured ; the nation lost herself ; she had begun an under- 
taking or had been led to attempt one, which she had no longer 
faith to accomplish. A negative idea, the dethronement of her 
Royal House, had been put beftfre her as the reward of her exer- 
tions. This excited no enthusiasm, and when the pompous pro- 
clamations intended to rouse her soul to fresh exertion# were pub- 
lished, they spread panic instead of encouragement. 

If at this moment a new and energetic arm had seized the 
reins, an arm guided by a clear head and by a firm conviction, 
would all then have been lost ? Probably not ; for the nation 
feeling the imminence of the storm was more willing than ever 
to be led in the right direction. But the leaders ceased to 
confide in themselves : losing the purity and singleness of their 
early love, they lost their faith, their head, and their hope. 

The success of the spring campaign had soothed for a moment 
the animosity existing between the head of the Government and 
Gbrgcy. The proclamation ofWaitzen and the deposition of 
Dcmbinsky by the army seemed to be forgotten, but the decla- 
ration of independence, and a lull which came over the mili- 
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tary successes* reopened the breach and made the gap wider than 
ever. 

The individual who seizes an idea and is intent on carrying it 
through, imperceptibly identifies his person and his passions 
with the idea itself, and generally concludes that the impulses of 
his own personal feeling emanate from his leading idea. With 
the two rival leaders in the Hungarian war, the guiding idea 
was, we believe, the welfare of their country. ‘But each con- 
nected his person and himself so closely with the cause that he 
sometimes failed in keeping the two interests separate: nay, 
very often mixed his own individuality with the interests of his 
country, of course always to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Previous to this time, Kossuth and Gbrgey, though on differ- 
ent roads had striven in the same direction. Now their paths 
separated. Kossuth thought that the declaration of indepen- 
dence would alone save the country. Gdrgey believed that this 
document contained the seeds of its destruction. Both felt that 
they could no longer work together, and each felt it necessary 
to displace the other in order to save the State. Neither of 
them had the moral courage to do this openly, because neither 
felt confidence in the possibility of realising his own scheme. 
Otherwise both would have been ready to risk even the danger 
of a division in the nation, — an uncertain evil, — rather than 
longer endure that latent discord, which paralysed all the actions 
of the executive power. Under these circumstances both thought 
it better to feign, and believed that this falsehood was a policy 
justifiable by the object. They ultimately destroyed each other, 
but their country perished in their fall. 

There was one difference, however, between the two. Kos- 
suth only feigned confidence ii^ Gdrgey ? s person . Gdrgey ap- 
peared to approve, — nay, in his appeal to the army dated Comorn, 
29th April, 1849, openly approved, the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and proclaimed a conviction which he did not feel. lie 
therefore descended to direct treachery, like those Austrian 
officers who accepted the commissions of the Hungarian Ministry 
intending to betray it; and his was not the less treachery, 
because his object was to save his country. 

This alone explains that fatal irresolution which marked the 
actions of both leaders after the declaration of independence. 
Neither of them saw his way to the end. As if their policy had 
sunk to the level of ouvriers , they lived from day to day, m fac- 
ing schemes which were never executed, until the approach of 
the allied armies of the enemy reminded them of the fatal trop 
tard . • 

The errors which overwhelmed Hungary in quick succes- 
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sion during this third period, — the period of her decline, — were 
consequences of this irresolution. The siege of Buda instead of 
a vigorous pursuit of the enemy, — Dembinsky’s lingering on the 
frontiers of Gallicia, instead of carrying the war into that coun- 
try, and seeking there allies among the people ready to join him,— 
the incredible hesitation which prevented the adoption of one 
determined plan of defence, — and, finally, the fatal indecision in 
selecting a Commander-in-chief in place of Gbrgey, are the re- 
sults of one and the same cause. All pointed in a natural direc- 
tion to the surrender of Vilagos. 

>So ended the Hungarian war of independence. The sword 
was laid down and the work of the executioner’s axe begun. It 
has been an elevating but distressing vision. A nation, strong 
in her right, dVivcn to extremes, defends herself, and at first 
humbles her aggressor. Hurried into extremes herself, she falls. 

Of the two men who had her destiny in their hands, one is 
under surveillance, and if not a prisoner is certainly a pensioner 
of the enemy. The other is wandering in distant countries 
seeking help for his down-trodden fatherland. One has hitherto 
been the object of the execration of his nation and of mankind. 
The other has received the homage of the two greatest people in 
the world. One had too low an opinion of the cause he de- 
fended ; the other estimated it too highly. Gbrgey judged first 
as a soldier and then as an Hungarian ; Kossuth first as a cos- 
mopolite and then as an Hungarian. One was too near, the 
other too far, for the mark. 

This mark was nationality, the dearly bought jewel for 
which the Hungarian has so often shed his best blood ; the ori- 
flamme which will at this moment alone inspire him, and which 
he will follow so long as his na^e exists. It is his religion, his 
history, his literature, his country, the very atmosphere he 
breathes. 

But the struggle in another light cannot be considered as a 
mere national affair. It was one of principle : — Hungary, the 
isolated and constitutional, against the absorbing centralisation 
and absolutism of Austria. Such a struggle, in order to yield a 
decisive verdict, ought to have been left to itself ; but Austria 
did not conquer by the vitality of her institution! or the energy 
of her forces. She was obliged to have recourse to foreign aid. 
Such victory is a defeat as it respects the settlement of the two 
principles involved, and likewise as it regards the future great- 
ness of Austria. Three years have elapsed since Hungary was 
crushed before the Czar, and placed at the foot of the Emperor 
t of Austria. But has Austria made one step in the fulfilment of 
her centralising schemed? It is still the state of siege which 
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maintains her tranquillity. Ilcr reluctant subjects, deprived 
of the last shadow of a representative system, are held in sub- 
servience by terror, not by love. 

Austria is a hollow name : wc meet with Hungarians, Bohe- 
mians, Germans, Italians, Poles, but no Austrians. A native 
of the province of Ducal Austria Proper, who ought to be the 
most proud .of his name, will say, I am a Viennese, or speak of 
some other town or district as his place of birth, but he will 
never boast of his great Austrian fatherland. Despotism may 
exist if based on nationality. The proud cicis romanns sum was 
the link which kept together the empire of the Caesars. The 
autocracy of Russia stands on this foundation ; but what has 
Austria given wherewith to inspire her subjects ? bombardments, 
massacres, and executions ! 

It is not difficult to foresee what will be the future of fhat 
tendency to centre all government in the rulers alone which is 
now creeping over the Continent. Least of all does mystery 
hang over the fate of Austria. Its doom is written in language 
as clear as that which flashed in fire through the banqueting 
hall of Babylon. We see an image of* gold, iron, and clay ; but 
the gold has been corrupted and the iron weakened, and what 
now remains of cither is but a scale to hide rather than adorn 
the earth of which the image consists : — and it is but an image 
after all, for where is the life ? The House of Austria must 
now stand alone. The last golden link which bound Hungary 
to its rulers, and to which age had imparted the reverence due to 
antiquity, lias been melted in the tire kindled to burn up a na- 
tion’s liberties, and to forge, not chains of love, but the fetters 
of servitude and humiliation. This unhappy House, deceived 
by its successes, may think it has quenched the spirit of freedom, 
but the world’s records arc a proof that the strongest arguments 
of despotism so lavishly used by imperial oppressors — the 
hangman, the axe, and the prison, — are inadequate instruments 
for suppressing the breath of a nation which pants for liberty. 

Were the millions of voices which cry, 6 ITaza es Szabads&g,’ 
(country and freedom) in the Magyar tongue, silenced by the 
Austrian executioner; or were the millions of hearts which 
animate those tongues impaled in a death-struggle on the bayo- 
nets of a mercenary Austro-Russian host — Hungary would not 
be dead. The destined avenger will yet arise. 
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Art. V. — 1. A Bill to enable Her Majesty further to regulate 
the Duties of Ecclesiastical Persons, and to make better 'pro- 
vision for the Management and Distribution of Episcopal and 
Capitular Revenues . Prepared and brought in by the 

Marquis of Blandford and Lord Robert Gkosvenor. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 1852. 

2. Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment. By the Rev. Robert 
W niSTOtt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Head Master of the Cathedral Grammar School, Rochester. 
London 1 : 1849. 

3. The Choral Service of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. the Rev. John Jebb, M.A., Rector of Pctcr- 
stow, Herefordshire ; late Prebendary of Limerick. London : 
1843. 

4. An Attempt to investigate the true Principles of Cathedral 
Reform. By the Rev. William Selavyn, M,A., Canon of 
Ely and Rector of Branstonc. Cambridge: 1839. 

The Same. Part II. Cambridge: 1840. 

5. Thoughts on the Renovation of Cathedral Institutions. By 
Henry Bootiiby Barry, M.A., Michel Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Yar- 
borough. London : 1 852. 

r PlTE time seems to have come for an effectual reform of the 
Cathedral Establishments of England. The chapters have 
scarcely recovered from their surprise at the debate of last 
summer on Lord Blandford’s motion for leave to bring in a Bill, 
by which deans were to be totally abolished. This debate ex- 
hibited. the strange scene of Lord Blandford and Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Horsman, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Secretary Walpole, 
and, if Ave mistake not, Mr. Gladstone, all shaking Bands, and 
exhorting each other to the pious work of demolition. The 
deans seemed to be selected as the especial objects of vitu- 
peration. They were regarded as public enemies ; no voice 
but that of Sir Robert Inglis was uplifted in their defence; 
and the advocacy of the venerable champion seemed perversely 
to be looked upon, by an overwhelming majority of the Ilouse 
of Commons, as in itself a sufficient primd facie evidence, that 
the dignitaries thus defended were an abuse and ought to be put 
down. And now the issuing of the Cathedral Commission has 
followed the debate. 

. No one would have supposed, on reading that debate, that 
amongst the twenty-nii!e clergymen thus quietly set aside, as 
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persons with whose existence the Church and nation could so 
easily dispense, are to* be found the first Greek scholar in 
Britain, if not in Europe ; the only two really able ecclesiastical 
historians in our Church (one of the two also a poet of no slight 
merit as well as an historian) ; the greatest mathematician of 
Cambridge ; two of the most eminent geologists of this or any 
other country ; while there arc at least a dozen of others in the 
number, who, by their writings or their preaching, their efforts 
in the cause of education among rich and poor, or their laborious 
care of parishes in their earlier years, have won their way 
deservedly to the leisure and dignity to which the favour of 
their Sovereign has promoted them. We doubt much, whether 
any other twenty-nine appointments in the Church of England, 
taken at random, will be found to be so well filled as the twenty- 
nine deaneries. 

We are, therefore, justified in concluding, that the leaders of the 
assault selected this office for attack as being the strongest point 
in the intrenched camp of the cathedral army, thinking that \vhen 
they hud carried this point by storm, ijo head could be made 
against them elsewhere. Doubtless Mr. Hume and Mr. Hors- 
man saw at a glance, that if they could get the whole world to 
acknowledge, on the safe authority of Lord Blnndford, that there 
was no possible use of a learned clergyman, selected by the Prime 
Minister out of the whole body of the clergy, residing for eight 
months of each year in his cathedral town, making the cathedral 
close his home, and thcrefore^neccssarily the centre of his chari- 
ties and his activity, a fortiori , there must be a universal agree- 
ment that canons were worse than useless : for canons certainly 
arc usually selected from a much narrower circle than deans ; 
under the present system, they reside each year only for three 
months, during which they are kept at a distance from import- 
ant duties calling for their presence elsewhere ; and they can do 
no real w r ork in the cathedral town while they are in residence, „ 
from knowing that any business they may undertake is so soon 
to be interrupted by nine long months of absence. Doubtless 
some of the new allies had made a careful note of the following 
passage from Mr. Sidney Herbert’s* Letter to the Dean of 
Salisbury (p. 35.), and were ready to produce it the moment 
deans were disposed of, in order to show that the uselessness of 
deans implies the more than uselessness of canons. 


* Proposals for the better Application of Cathedral Institutions to 
their intended Uses, in a Letter to the Very Rev. the Dean of Salis- 
bury. By the Right. Hon. Sidney Herbert. (For private circula 1 
tion.) 1849. 
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6 Zealous and active parish priests/ says Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
e promoted to a canonry, come up to their residences ’ (in the 
cathedral close) only too anxious to devote their three months’ 

* leisure to some good work or another, and find all their efforts 

* rejected. They find that they can only interfere with, not 

* discharge, any man’s business. At the end of three months’ 

* residence they must withdraw from whatever they have under- 
c taken. By the time they have learned their business they 

* must give it up ; by the time some one else has forgotten his, 

* he must recommence it. Their assistance, not being per- 

* manent or continuous, is valueless ; and, with every dis- 

* position to w r ork, the members of the chapters are forced into a 

* state of unsettled idleness. They saunter about their cathc- 
e dral closes, a spectacle which delights the eyes of every enemy* 

* to the Church, and affords a point and an epigram for every 

* attack on her discipline/ 

There can indeed be little doubt that, in sound logic, the 
abolition of deans implies the abolition of canons also. The 
strength of the argument, as we have now stated it, depends, it 
is true, on the fact that canons, according to the present system, 
reside at their cathedrals only for three months of the year, 
while deans reside eight. And Lord Bland ford certainly in- 
tended to save some few canons, by forbidding them to be non- 
resident. But, if the canons were thus to escape the argument 
a fortiori , that a jjari was still fatal to them. If a resident dean 
must be useless, how could two resident canons be useful ? 
Doubtless if Lord Blandford’s Bill appears in the House again, 
its several clauses will be made more logically consecutive be- 
fore it passes into an Act. 

Meanwhile, the best friends of the chapters see, and their 
assailants see also, that, since the Bill has been so favourably en- 
tertained by the House, some great change must come ; that the 
time for the maintenance of mere sinecure offices in the Church, 
such as deaneries and canonries have so long been, has gone 
by; that cathedral offices must either be all abolished, or all 
thoroughly reformed, so as to be mere sinecures no longer. 

Wc confess we do not see the wisdom of the main feature in 
Lord Blandford’s Bill — his project for the suppression of deans. 
If all that was wanted was to raise money for the extension of 
the Episcopate, we do not see why the deaneries should be 
especially selected for confiscation.* Taken at the very worst, 

* It ia right to call attention to the very great sacrifice of Royal 
patronage made on the qccasion of the last retrenchment of the 
cathedral members and revenues. Considering the paramount im- 
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the deans are twenty-nine sinccurists, all appointed by the 
Crown. A very considerable proportion of* canons are ap- 
pointed by the bishops. If cathedral offices, hitherto sinecures, 
can have some regular duty assigned to them, the Crown is 
quite capable of selecting proper persons to fill those in its gift. 
If they are to continue mere sinecures, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether bishops may be more safely trusted to appoint 
sinecurists than the Prime. Minister. This may be a favourite 
view with the Episcopal Bench * : we doubt whether it is in 
favour with any other class of Her Majesty’s subjects. We 
hope Lord Blandford was not indebted to any of the bishops 
for suggesting that part of his Bill which abolishes the deans. 
Some of their lordships are supposed to have no great love 
or respect for the decanal office. Some of them may even 
prefer that the officers of the Church should be divided into 
themselves, on the one hand, seated on a lofty eminence, 
and on the other a world of poor incumbents and curates 
who look up to them with awe. One magnate of the bench is 
reported to have said, when asked, what is the use of* deans ? 
that he knew no use for them except to give dinners to the 
chapter. Another is said to have once expressed to the plain- 
spoken Vicar of Leeds his conviction that they were of no use 
at all. The vicar is reported to have answered, that he thought 
tlicir chief* use was to keep bishops in order. We incline to be- 
lieve that there is some truth in the vicar’s view. Besides, the 
bishops, whether they like it or no, ought not to stand, like the 
monarchy of Louis Philippe, face to face with a hungry demo- 
cracy ; there ought to be men below them who have some 6ort 


portanec of maintaining the influence of the Crown in the National 
Church, Crown patronage ought never to be surrendered without an 
equivalent. Sidney Smith wrote in liis Second Letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton ( Works , London: 1851, p. 625.), ‘One of the most 
‘ foolish circumstances attending the destruction of Cathedral property 
‘ is the great sacrifice of the patronage of the Crown. The Crown 
‘ gives up eight prebends of Westminster ; two at Worcester ; 1500/. 
‘ per annum at St. Paul's ; two prebends at Bristol, and a great deal 
‘ of other preferment all over the kingdom.’ Lord Blandford would 
now have the Crown give up twenty-nine deaneries at a blow, in the 
hope of being able occasionally to found a new bishopric. 

* It is curious to observe how long the names of episcopal families 
remain connected with some cathedrals. An old lady at Lincoln, of 
the name of Reynolds, descendant of the bishop, used to boast that 
it had taken a hundred years to get the Reynoldses out of the church 
of Lincoln. It is too soon to predict when the lease to the Pretymana 
may be likely to expire. 
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of claim to be looked upon as their equals. In the gradation of 
ranks is the best defence of monarchy. Lord Blandford, we are 
sure, would have done better service to the Church and nation, 
if he had proposed not to abolish deans ; but while he retained 
them with their present very* moderate emoluments and dignity, 
to 'assign them some definite and important duties as heads of 
the cathedral bodies.* 

If the, House of Commons and the public agreed with Lord 
Blandford in the hard thoughts he seemed to entertain of deans, 
it was because a strong feeling exists against offices supposed to 
be mere sinecures. It is not as deans, but as deans without 
duties, that these dignitaries arc unpopular. The Bill contem- 
plated that some distinct duties were to be assigned to the two 
canons, whom Lord Blandford proposed to retain : we do not 
see why this principle should not have been carried further, and 
why fitting duties should not be assigned to all the existing 
cathedral offices. Provided the performance of distinct duties 
be imposed on them, we believe the Church and nation have 
need of all the members of the cathedral staff: if they continue 
mere sinecurists, the opinion has become general, and cannot be 
resisted, that there is no need of any of them. 

The present strong feeling against all sinecures in the Church 
may be an exaggerated sentiment. There may be a great deal 
to be said in favour of offices without any very definite duties, 
affording abundant time for learned leisure; and it may be 
owing to the existence of such offices in past times that the 
clergy of the Church of England have been able to do so much 
both for theological and for general literature. We may doubt, 
with the inimitable canon of St. Paul's, (reiterating the doubts 
of Burke) whether the property even of the wealthiest cathedral 
have not done more good to the nation, even when administered 
with all the worst evils of the old system, than it could have 
done had it been the private property of families. We may 
think that there was much reason in his question, when, in his 
Second lictter to Archdeacon Singleton, he asked : — 

f What harm docs a prebend do in a politico-economical point 
* of view ? .... A long series of elected clergymen is rather 
‘ more likely to produce valuable members of the community than 
( a long series of begotten squires. Take, for instance, the 
‘ Cathedral . of Bristol, the whole estates of which are about 


* It , seems partial and unjust, and indicative of a foregone con- 
clusion, that Lord Derby should have thought of issuing a Commission 
*)f Inquiry, in which his, four bishops and three canons were not 
counterbalanced by the presence even of a single dean. 
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* equal to keeping a pack of fox-hounds. If this had been in 
« the hands of a country gentleman, instead of precentor, sue- 
« centor, dean and canons, and sexton, you would have had 
« huntsman, whipper-in, dog feeders, stoppers of earths ; the old 

* squire full of foolish opinions and fermented liquids, and a 

* young gentleman of gloves, waistcoats, and pantaloons : and 
c how many generations might it be before the fortuitous con- 

* course of noodles could produce such a man as Professor Lee, 
‘ one of the prebendaries of Bristol and by far the most eminent 

* Oriental scholar in Europe ? The same argument might be 

* applied to every cathedral in England. How many hundred 
4 coveys of squires would it take to suppfy as much knowledge 

* as is condensed in the heads of Dr, Coplestone or Mr. Tate 

* of St. Paul’s ? ’* 

We may think too that no good answer to this argument is 
found in pointing to a great number of foolish prebendaries and 
useless deans : that in preferment, as in nature, there is always 
great apparent waste, and if you have one really good appointment 
in six to offices, whether sinecures or laborious, this is almost as 
many as any system of patronage can secure you, as long as the 
human nature shared in common both by patrons and presentees 
is what it is. 

But whatever may be the force of the arguments in favour of the 
oldsystem, the time for urging them has gone by. And, moreover, 
we candidly confess our own belief, that the argument in favour 
of mere sinecures in the Church is not good. We believe the 
offices in question will be more likely to be filled by worthy and 
able men, if they have some definite duties attached to them. 
And, if these duties arc not too laborious, abundant time will be 
left for learned leisure. Indeed, a literary man will do his lite- 
rary work not one whit the less efficiently from having some prac- 
tical business conjoined with it. At present every right-minded 
clergyman, residing at his cathedral without any very definite 
practical duties assigned to his office, considers it a point of 
conscience to seek such duties for himself ; and a good deal of 
time and energy is usually lost in the search. Probably both 
his time and his power of working would be economised by some 
judicious arrangement by which he should know distinctly what 
it is that is expected of him. But, whether the argument for 
sinecures be good or bad, it is fairly exploded, i, e . hissed off the 
stage, and the nation will endure no more of them. They are 
gone in the State, and they will soon disappear in the Church 
also. Whether Lord Blandford s Bill of last summer were wise 

* Sidney Smith’s Work's. London : 1851. P. 623. 
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or foolish, it will be found impossible now not to entertain some 
of its leading propositions. A thorough reform of cathedrals 
has become inevitable. The House of Commons is resolved 
on it; even the late Ministry, the chosen friend of the 
Church, the bulwark against democracy — by appointing a 
Commission, indicated its approbation of Lord Blandford’s 
principles ; the admirers of things as they are can hardly hope 
to be successful with such an array of Tories, Whigs and 
Radicals, high-churchmen, low-churchmen, and nochurclimen, 
all eager for innovation. The very Queen’s speech has pro- 
nounced sentence against the present system. Deans and 
chapters may take breath for a month or two : they can scarcely 
have a longer breathing time. The alliance of last summer may 
break up, and *Mr. Hume and Lord Blandford be ranged on 
hostile sides, but the matter has gone too far to be dropped 
now, and the cathedrals must have a root and branch reform. 

Meanwhile, it will be the best policy of those who are alive to 
the importance of maintaining a learned and dignified clergy in 
the Church, to be considering what duties may be well assigned 
to cathedral officers — ‘duties real and important, but not so 
laborious as to monopolise the time of all of them. The bichops 
in the present day are far too much occupied with the practical 
business of their office, to have much time for the quiet pursuit 
of learning. The parochial clergy are overwhelmed with con- 
tinual calls of work. It will fare ill with the nation if anything 
be done to diminish the few quiet places now reserved for 
learned men : and the defence of truth against Romanism on the 
one hand and infidelity on the other, cannot with safety be left 
now-a-days to bishops and parish priests. 

Not considering how large a sum of corporate property is at 
stake, how vast the amount of good, which we believe this pro- 
perty might do to the Church and nation, and the very small 
quantity of sense or practical acquaintance with the questions in 
hand, which is usually brought to bear on the discussions which 
arise on this subject, we confess we look to this promised reform, 
desirable as it is in itself, with no small degree of apprehension. 
Every quack has his nostrum by which cathedrals arc to be 
doctored. One man wants more bishops, and must needs pay 
them out of the confiscated salaries of the deans. Another, im- 
pressed with the necessity of removing all temptations of Ashes 
from the clergy, would collect the whole cathedral revenues into 
one fund, and dole it out in parcels of 1501. a year to necessitous 
perpetual curates. Another sees the remedy for all the evils 
yndet which England groans in an indefinite multiplication of 
archdeacons, and supplying them each with a comfortable house. 
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which ho may occasionally inhabit when it suits his convenience, 
in the cathedral city, and an income of 6007. a year. The ima- 
gination of another, who is a crack-brained medievalist, is fired 
with the hopes of reviving a bond fide monastery in the centre 
of each diocese. Another would turn each cathedral into a hos- 
pital for decayed parish priests. No sooner has a man a pet 
philanthropic project for which he wants public money, then he 
turns to the cathedrals as an inexhaustible mine of unappro- 
priated wealth. 

Now, this great diversity of opinion as to the best way of 
reforming cathedrals, and the proper duties to assign to them, 
suggests several thoughts. Certainly there must be something 
very wrong in the present system, if no one can tell, either what 
cathedrals i^e now doing for the public goodj or what they 
ought to do. They cannot be doing much in this age of ours 
if no one can say what they are doing — if Mr. Horsman can 
assert that he has asked Sir Robert Inglis, for eight years, 
to tell him, and Sir Robert Inglis, even when thus pressed, 
remains inexorably silent. Again, the great diversity of opinion 
seems to show that there is no one *idcal of all cathedrals 
which admits a very obvious or easy adaptation to the wants 
of the present age. And moreover, while reformers are thus 
at variance one with another, it is difficult to, answer those 
who urge that the country is not quite ripe for legislation on a 
subject on which opinions are so various. No one seems to have 
any distinct principles on which to legislate. Perhaps this view 
of the matter justifies what has been considered a serious fault 
in the dealings of the Ecclesiastical Commission .with the ques- 
tion. The late Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London, when they reformed the chapters, did not assign duties 
to the various members, perhaps for the obvious reason that they 
did not see distinctly what duties to assign. Therefore they 
contented themselves with the easier task of taking possession of 
a portion of their revenues, and left the settlement of their duties 
to wiser heads. 

Meanwhile, the questions involved in such reform as is now 
demanded, are certainly better understood than they were ten 
3 ' ears ago. It has been in the hope of extracting from them 
some principles which may make legislation safer that we have 
turned to the several publications, the names of which are pre- 
fixed to this Article. Each sets forth some important truths, 
though in most of them there is much also which we cannot re- 
commend. Mr. Barry’s sensible ‘ Thoughts on the Renovation 
* of Cathedral Institutions,’ have been published since the intro- 
duction of Lord Blandford’s Bill, and therefore bear distinctly 
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on Ac particular questions now at issue. We may be dtjjijg 
good service if we try now to sketch out the principles on which 
we think cathedrals ought to be reformed. * \ 

And first of all we will state plainly that we do not think^hfe 
process of nibbling or paring away the revenues of the catKednUfc 
can be called Refornp. The incomes of some c^^dral dtgiw* 
taries were certainly under the old system -far biifc 

they are 60 no longer. The deanery of Durham rf ihdecd still 
to be retained with an income of 3000Z. a year ; the deaneries of 
St. Paul’s and Westminster have 2000/., but these are the great 
deaneries ; the others probably average below 1400Z. None of 
them, except two of the Welsh deaneries, can be less than 1000/. 
a year; none except Christ Church more than 2000/. Several 
are simply 1000/. Compared with the incomes of other profes- 
sions this will not be thought too mucljp A dean, i? the office is 
to be retained at all, ought to have as much to live on as a county 
court judge. Or, to take an example from their own profession, 
there is no reason why deans, if thfey will do as much duty, 
should not be as liberally paid as Oxford Heads of Houses. 
Again, no canonry undUr the present reformed system (unless it 
be the canonries of Christ Church, Oxford) is above 1000/. a 
year ; none in* England below 500 L ; few, we believe, exceed 
600/. We cannot, suppose that any reasonable man will grudge 
such incomes, provided those who receive them have real and 
important duties, to perform. The groat sin of deans and of 
the whole cathedral race, in the eyes(?of the public, is that they 
are sinecurists. As sinecurists they are clamoured against. If 
they continue jnere sinecurists they will be destroyed. But if 
they have important duties assigned to them, and perform those 
duties, the public would not grudge tliem their very moderate 
emoluments. Mr. Sidney Herbert (Letter to the Dean of 
Salisbury, p. 16.) fairly expresses the common feeling on this 
subject in the following passage m 

6 The Act ©f 1840 was drawn by persons who either ignored 
c the fact of there being special duties to be performed by 

* cathedral bodies, or who were quite insensible to their value 

* and importance, if performed. They found these bodies in an 

* inert suite, and their duties in abeyance. They should either 

* have insisted on the duties being performed, or they should 
c hkve abolished the office. They did neither. They accepted 
€ the non-performance of the duties, recognised and established 

* the neglect, and merely reduced the numbers and the income. 

‘ But a non-performancc of duty is as much overpaid by 500/. 
5 as by 800/. a year.’* 


• When a cathedral dignitary under the present system is anxious 
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The nation in its preseiit mood will not tolerate the enjoyment 
of any incomes at all by deans and canons, if they appear to do 
nothing for them. Whereas, if they have an intelligible sphere 
of actiop assigned to them, and honestly do what is thus required 
of them, no one will grudge them what they at present enjoy. 
It is but reasonable, then, to leave to future deans and canons 
their present incomes on the condition that they undertake such 
duties. A sinecure, in the legal and technical sense of the word, 
is simply an ecclesiastical office without cure of souls. It is 
not, of course, against sinecures in this sense that a protest is 
raised. No one ought to wish that all cathedral offices should 
have cure of souls attached to them. There are many great 
duties to be performed in the Church besides those of parish 
ministers. Ijjome of such duties are best performed in the uni- 
versities, many others naturally fall to the cathedrals. 

The true idea of a cathedral seems to be this — that in the 
centre of every diocese there ought to be an Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment, intimately connected with the bishop, which shall be 
at once a model place of worship and a model place of education 
for the whole diocese, and shall have attached to it a model 
almshouse for a certain number of aged persons reduced to 
undeserved poverty, and that the whole institiftion shall be 
placed under the superintendence of a body of learned clergy, 
enjoying sufficient means and sufficient leisure to enable them 
to follow undisturbed such duties as may make them the bishop’s 
best advisers, and the most potent champions of religion and 
morality in the neighbourhood. 

Other duties were contemplated as very important in a ruder 
age. When the monasteries suddenly disappeared, the charitable 
hospitality which they had exercised to rich and poor was sought 
to be kept alive in their modern representatives. Hence the 
Cathedral Statutes dwell very forcibly on the duty of hospitality. 

to undertake some regular duty, and seeks to have it attached to his 
office, he is likely to be met with this objection : It may be well for you 
to undertake such duties while in health and vigour, but what is to 
become of them when you are old and infirm ? It may be right, in 
answer to this plea, to call attention to the 43rd Copop of 1603, which 
insists on the duty of deans and prebendaries to be assiduous in 
preaching, and provides, that ‘ in case they shall be sick or lawfully 

* absent, they shall substitute such licensed preachers to supply their 
‘ turns as by the bishop of the diocese shall be thought meet to 

* preach in cathedral churches.’ This seems to recognise the* prin- 
ciple, that in case of old age, or other incapacity, deans and canons are 
hound to find (and of course adequately to remunerate) competent * 
substitutes approved of by the bishop, to perform their duties. 

YOL. XCVI1. NO. CXCVII. M 
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We are by no means disposed to think lightly of this virtue, 
even when shown towards the rich, if it be exercised as a 
Christian grace, not made a mere occasion of fostering worldli- 
ness and vanity. The common hospitalities of a cathedral close, 
if they were only carried out in a right Christian spirit, might 
do much to raise the tone of society in the cathedral town and 
neighbourhood, and to keep alive good feeling Among men bf 
different social positions, and might thus assist in counteracting 
that heartless exclusiveness, which is the bane of English 
society. It is miserable to think how often the conventional 
follies established in cathedral precincts, binding even good men 
by rules which they have not the courage to break, have counte- 
nanced this very worldliness which is so opposed to true Christian 
hospitality. To exercise even towards the rich tljfrt hospitality 
of which the old statutes speak, is by 410 means unbecoming in 
Christian ministers even in our own days, while no grace more 
becomes them than that truer hospitality which extends its acts 
of kindliness to the poor. A cathedral close, where dean and 
canons were to act up to the spirit of their statutes, would 
always be looked to by all the poor who live within sight of the 
cathedral tower, as a place where, however the heartless and 
busy world iriay pass them by, they are sure to find sympathy 
and friends. There is something very touching in the simpli- 
city of those injunctions by which the Cathedral Statutes urge 
upon the dean and canons the maintenance of such kindly inter- 
course with all ranks. There need be no omission of duties 
like these, — the natural overflowings of kindliness, by which 
the presence of a Christian household makes itself felt amongst 
its neighbours, — because the*attention of the cathedral members 
is sought to be more distinctly directed, as their great business, 
to the other offices of their mission. 

The purposes for which Henry VIII. endowed the, cathedrals 
of the new foundation on the suppressiov^f the monasteries are 
thus summed up in his own words: — ‘That where ignorance 

* and superstition once reigned the pure worship of God may 

* flourish ; that the holy Gospel of Christ may be zealously and 
‘ piously preached ; that, moreover, for the increase of Christian 
€ piety, the youth of our kingdom mgy be trained in sound 

* learning, and the poor may be for ever relieved.’ * 


* The cathedrals of the new foundation are Canterbury, Durham, 
and* Winchester, having by their original constitution twelve canons 
eachls^Ely and Oxford having eight; Worcester, Bristol, Chester, 
Ql&ucester, Norwich, Peterborough, and Rochester having six : Car- 
lisle four. They are saiti (see Jebb's Choral Service, p. 74.) to have 
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In Mr. Jebh’s work (pp. 38, 39, 40.) a clear account is given 
of the original officers of the cathedrals of the old foundation: 
1. The Dean at the head. 2. The Precentor, to whom belonged 
the superintendence of the principal part of the Church Service. 

3 . The Chancellor (quite a distinct officer from the Chancellor 
of the Diocese), who was the secretary of the chapter, and had 
the custody of the library and the superintendence of the schools 
in connexion with the cathedral. In some instances he is said 
to have had the superintendence of all the schools in the city. 
In Exeter Cathedral a lectureship was attached to the chancel- 
lor’s office, and the importance of such lectureships, when not 
attached to the chancellorship, was distinctly recognised else- 
where. Divinity lectures were established after the Reforma- 
tion, at Lichfield and Hereford, to be read on Wednesdays and 
Fridays by persons chosen by the chapter. The divinity lec- 
ture was * read daily at St. Paul’s # in Grindal’s time, and all 
members of the Church were required to attend. In the Con- 
vocation of 1562, it was recommended that all members of chap- 
ters who do not preach should contribute^ to two preachers, and 
especially that the chancellor of the church do give the greatest 
portion, for that dignity is given for that office and end.f 

4. The fourth officer was the Treasurer of the Church, who was 
not, as his name might seem to denote, the bursar of the 
chapter, but rather the sacrist, having duties assigned to him in 
the cathedral somewhat similar to those which churchwardens 
exercise in a parish church. 5. The Archdeacons, though supe- 
rior in diocesan rank, seem to have held generally in the old 
cathedrals a place inferior to the officers mentioned above. 
These five were the chief dignitaries of the old cathedrals. 
They stood at the head of the whole body of prebendaries, 
whose number varied in the several English cathedrals of the 
old foundation from fifty downwards, f Of these dignitaries and 


been modelled on St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, founded about 
200 years before. Recent legislation, as is well known, ha9 reduced 
the chapters of all the cathedrals, with rare exceptions, to a dean 
and four canons. 

. * Sec the references to the original authorities in Mr. Jebb’s book, 
pp. 64. 65. 

t See as above, p. 41. 

% 4 The superior ministry of the more ancient cathedrals con- 
1 sisted of a dean and a large number of canons, who had the chief 
4 charge of the celebration of divine worship. The number of 
4 canons varied in different places : in some there were thirty, in 
4 others forty and even fifty ( St. Paul’s, Lincoln, Salisbury).' At * 
the head of these canons stood the five dignitaries. All canons 
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prebendaries, the residentiaries, who have long been regarded as 
the sole members of the governing body of each cathedral, seem 
to have been originally but the delegates. * 

In the constitution of cathedrals on the 'new foundation the 
distinct assignment of such duties as were anciently performed by 
the precentor, chancellor, and treasurer of the old Foundation, 
were not overlooked. We have a precentor, a schoolmaster, and 
a sacrist. These offices were, however, assigned, not to the mem- 
bers of the chapter, but to officers of the rank of minor canons. 
Yet the full performance of the duties was placed under the 
guardianship of the highest authority. The dean, besides his 
general superintendence of the whole body, is urged to see that 
Divine Service be duly celebrated, that sermons be preached, 
and the young profitably instructed, as well as that alms be 
distributed to the poor. Both dean and canons arc urged to be 
* instant in season and out of season ’ in preaching the Word of 
God.f 

Wc are not departing, then, from the spirit in which cathe- 
drals, both of the old and of the new foundation, were insti- 
tuted, when we say, tfiat they ought to be each a model to its 
diocese, in public worship and preaching, in their instruction of 
the young, and in their care of the poor. We fear it cannot be 
maintained, that they have generally come up either to the 


were originally bound to residence. But gradually a system was 
introduced by which residence devolved on a limited number only, 
and these residentiaries in time became the governing body. Rev. 
W. Selwyn on Cathedral Reform, part ii. p. 36. See also Jebb, p. 44. 

* See the proofs of this, Jebb, pp. 45, 46. Also Selwyn as above, 
pp. 45, 46. 

f It may be well to point out here tlie legal difficulties in which 
the obligation to obey the statutes given by King Henry YHI. to 
cathedrals of the new foundation is involved; The Act, 6 jjome, c. 21., 
sets forth, that ‘ several doubts and questions have arisen and may 

* hereafter arise in relation to the validity and force of the statutes of 
4 divers cathedrals and collegiate churches, founded by King Henry 

* VIII. of famous memory/ and proceeds in consequence to enact, 
that in all such cathedral and collegiate churches, * such statutes as 
4 have been usually received and practised in the government of the 
4 same respectively, since the late happy restoration of king Charles 
4 II., and to the observance whereof the deans and prebendaries, and 
4 other members of the said churches, have used to be sworn at their 
4 instalments or admissions, shall be and shall be taken and adjudged 
4 to be the statutes of the said churches respectively/ &c. &c. A re- 
ference to Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law will show that this Act leaves it 
very uncertain what the obligation to obey the original statutes is. 
The present statutes of Canterbury are of Charles I.’s reign. 
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intentions of their founders, or to what the Church and nation 
has a right to expect from them. Things are somewhat im- 
proved of late compared with what they were twenty years ago, 
but there is still very great room for improvement. We have 
heard of an ardent admirer of the Church of England from 
America, who had long desired in his own land to be present at 
the service of one of our magnificent cathedrals, hurrying the 
very morning after he reached- England to be present at the 
cathedral service. Wc can imagine such an one, full of the 
great ideal which he had conceived from what he had heard of 
the ancient Statutes, approaching with reverence the consecrated 
ground, surprised when lie sees the dreary look of deserted pre- 
bendal houses and their smokeless chimneys, which give no signs 
of daily hospitality, — still thinking himself sure to find the 
church filled with devout churchmen, but chilled as he enters, even 
oil a Sunday, by the coldness at once of the place, of the scanty 
congregation, and of the preacher. Wc can see him coming out 
disappointed and disheartened, inquiring as he conies out for the 
cathedral school, which he lias pleased hitnself with supposing to 
be the centre of a sound Church education to all the diocese, 
and shocked to find it huddled into some obscure corner with a 
very few boys, receiving very second-rate instruction from a 
very inferior schoolmaster. But, * at till events,’ he says to him- 
self, 4 these cathedrals, if they have ceased to be any thing else, 
‘ are places of leisure for learned men ; ’ and he turns from the 
desolation in all other quarters to inquire for the chapter library. 
Despair, however, soon takes entire possession of him, when, 
after groping his way through ruinous passages, he comes to a 
dusty closet, where some few hundreds of worm-eaten folios, 
which look as if they had never been touched since the Reforma- 
tion, divide with the cobwebs the possession of the rotten 
shelves.* 


* There are some cases in which cathedral libraries are real libra- 
ries and of u|p. The library of Durham is said to be worthy of 
the place. But we cannot resist giving publicity to what has reached 
us as having happened in one of the richest and best cared for of the 
cathedrals within the past year, a cathedral too in which the library 
is not allowed to be useless. A minor canon is said to have observed 
that the jackdaws flying over his garden at times carried iu their 
beaks what seemed like rolls of paper. On one occasion he was for- 
tunate enough to have one of these rolls dropped at his feet. He took 
it up, and was surprised when on examination it proved to be an 
ancient Anglo-Saxon MS. Inquiry was made as to the favourite 
haunts of the jackdaws ; and it was found that they had obtained 
undisputed possession of a muniment room, in which sundry old 
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Such is the picture which very many of our cathedrals would 
have exhibited a few years ago : such, we fear, is the picture 
.which some of them exhibit even now. Shame to cathedral 
dignitaries if any where such a state of things still lingers. The 
deadness of a former age has passed away from our parish 
churches : shame indeed if it still clings to the mouldering walls 
of these great establishments which ought to be each the model 
of its diocese ; and shame still if all the zeal which has of late 
shown itself in cathedral todies has gone no further than stone 
and lime, and painted windows, and ornaments of woodwork or 
of architecture, or has extended, at the best, but to improved 
organs and good singing ; — if the real gold of zealous worship 
and faithful preaching, and careful instruction of the young, and 
overflowing deeds of charity has been neglected, while all men’s 
zeal has been expended on what, beside these, is but wood, hay, 
stubble. 

It is vain, however, to find fault with evils unless we can 
point out their remedy. Among members of cathedral bodies 
have been many of the ‘most earnest ministers of the Church of 
England. They have often laboured assiduously in other 
spheres ; what is it that has chilled their zeal where it was so 
much wanted? Many causes have contributed to this evil 
result. Some of the chief it is well here to note. An attention 
to the following points must form part of any effectual reform. 

1. In the first place, corporations are very difficult to move. 
In all boards there is a wonderful vis inertice . Any one mem- 
ber of a board is almost omnipotent for obstruction ; if there be 
several zealous members who wish for change, the chances are 
that they will not quite agree in what they want ; and the dead 
w eight of the indolent, thrown into the scale alternately of each 
who wishes tb restrain the particular movement advocated by 
another, will be able to prevent all movement whatever. Head- 
ing the Cathedral Statutes, one would suppose that deans were 
omnipotent : looking at the working of the statutes, as hemmed 
in and modified on every side by the law of the land, we shall 
find the dean, like, his brethren of the chapter,*powerless for 
mo vemen t, and only powerful to retard. No reform of the 
cathedrals will be effectual which does not transfer much of 

MSS. were preserved, and liad got into the expensive habit of using 
these MSS. to line their nests. The Greek monks mentioned by Mr. 
Curzon,were wiser than the canons of this cathedral, for they em- 
ployed their MSS. for their own convenience and did not give them 
to the jackdaws, but used them instead of hassocks to defend their 
feet and knees from the damp stones. 
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responsibility from the corporation in chapter assembled to indi- 
viduals, and give to each zealous dean and canon a distinct 
sphere in which he is free to act. 

2. Again, it is a melancholy but certain truth, that great im- ‘ 
provements cannot be effected without a liberal command of 
funds ; and no scheme could be more unfavourable to public im- 
provements than that so commonly adopted in cathedrals, by 
which it is made the pecuniary interest of every individual of 
the body to resist improvement. There can be no worse scheme 
of management than that by which the dean and canons sire 
constituted the residuary legatees of the cathedral exchequer ; 
so that whatever is not spent on public purposes goes, directly 
or indirectly, to augment their private incomes. We grant 
freely that great sums have been spent most liberally on public 
purposes by deans and chapters, m spite of this premium on 
illibcrality. The dean and canons of Canterbury, c . g.> are said 
to have spent, within the last twenty years, on the restoration 
of their cathedral, upwards of 70,000/., which they might, with- 
out any one being entitled legally to censure them, have divided 
among themselves. But it will not do to legislate as if men Avere 
perfect. It is impossible to suppose that, in a mixed body, >vhere 
there is often diversity of opinion as to the propriety of adopting 
some proposed change, the scale will not often be turned in 
favour of inactivity by the knowledge that to be active will di- 
minish the year’s dividend. No reform of the cathedrals, then, 
will be of much real use which does not insist upon a marked, 
distinction being established between the private income of the 
dean and canons and the money they are to spend on public pur- 
poses. Each cathedral must he bound to have a public fund, of 
which the chapter act, indeed, as the trustees, but in the residuum 
of which they have no personal interest. Ample funds must be 
reserved for schools, libraries, and repairs of the fabric, as Aveli 
as for all purposes of* charity of Avhich the statutes speak. 

3. The question next arises, Whence are these ample funds 
to be derived? In many cathedrals, according to the system on 
which the property is at present managed, there is tally a bare 
remainder for public purposes, after the moderate incomes, se- 
cured by Act of Parliament to the dean and canons, have been 
paid. In the charges brought by Mr. Whiston against the 
several chapters, while lie calls indignantly for a division of 
all the funds among the inferior officers of the cathedrals as 
well as the* dean and canons, according to the improved value of 
money, the scantiness of the aggregate revenues, and their inad- 
equacy, under such a change as he proposes, to meet the very 
reasonable requirements of the Act 3 & 4 Viet. c. 13., is over- 
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looked. The property of the cathedrals must be managed so* as 
to produce a larger aggregate income, if it is, in the present 
state of society, to supply sufficient funds for all the great pur- 
poses contemplated by the founders. 

Happily an Act was passed in 1851 which makes this better 
management now possible. The condition and tenure of cathe- 
dral property may now be entirely changed by the joint consent 
of the chapter, the lessees, and the Church Estates’ Commis- 
sioners. This Act is in process of being made very extensively 
effective ; and the result of the full working of the Act would 
be to realise large sums applicable to the wants of the Church. 
Let us suppose, for example, a cathedral of which the whole 
annual income, * under the present system of management, is 
8Q00/. After due regard lias been had to the rights and reason- 
able expectations of lessees, according to the recommendations 
. of the House of Lords’ Committee on the subject, the full work- 
ing of the Bill would probably raise the annual income derivable 
from flic property of such cathedral by the church to 18,000/. 
As the Church Estate^’ Commissioners at present understand 
their duty, the 8000/. a-year thus gained would all be applied 
to the general fund of the Ecclesiastical Commission : but we 
can hardly \hink that, when a real Cathedral Reform is taken in 
hand, such an arrangement will be continued. Whoever under- 
takes to reform cathedrals ought to insist that the first applica- 
tion of this surplus of cathedral property be to further those 
objects for which the founders gave their estates, which objects 
are quite as important now, and quite as much called for, as 
they were when the cathedrals were founded. The first lien on 
the property ought certainly to be the adequate maintenance, 
not only of the church services and fabrics, but also of the 
schools and almsmen, according to the founder’s wish. When 
all such parts of the institution arc liberally cared for^and im- 
proved, there will still be a considerable surplus for the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners to appropriate. 

4. When ample public funds arc thus secured, many great and 
useful changes may at once be introduced, which, without such 
funds, seem impossible. The first purpose of a cathedral doubt- 
less is, to be a great place of w orship. Now, by all means let 
choral services and all the adjuncts of a splendid worship have 
their full sway ; but let no one suppose, when these have been 
all arranged with consummate art, that a real devout worship, 
acceptable to God, has been secured. Without* something 
deeper than these, the noblest cathedral service will be but 
theatrical display. For our own parts, we arc decidedly of 
opinion that public w f orsliip must always be somewhat cold. 
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unless the sympathy of some permanent connexion be established 
between those who minister and the people. We should pro- 
test loudly against any scheme to make cathedrals mere parish 
churches; but we arc firmly convinced that, without some 
parochial bond, uniting the cathedral congregation and those 
who minister in it, cathedrals never can be real places of devout, 
hearty worship. So long as a cathedral congregation consists 
mainly of stray officers from the neighbouring garrison, and 
strangers who arc passing a vacant Sunday at the principal inn, 
and the few musical amateurs of the town, whom probably 
none of the cathedral body except the organist know even to 
speak to, and a few old ladies, whose families have once had 
some official connexion with the close, added to a body of unruly 
school children, who are brought to the cathedral only because 
it is difficult to find room for them in any other church — and 
so long as all these fortuitously assembled worshippers have no 
personal religious intercourse with any of the clergy who offi- 
ciate, we cannot have in our cathedrals such real, hearty worship 
as wc find in a parish church. Let. therp be some one of the 
cathedral dignitaries who stands to a portion of the cathedral 
town in the relation of its pastor. Let the inhabitants of this 
district look to the cathedral as their especial chur<^. By a 
little arrangement there will be room enough within its ample 
walls for the whole congregation of such habitual worshippers, 
as well as for the present fluctuating body.* Let the inhabitants 
of this district know that they have a right to send for the dig- 
nitary we have spoken of, in order to cheer them in sickness, to 
baptize their children, to minister at their dying beds. Let this 
pastor-canon (call him by the old title of Precentor, from his 
connexion with the public worship, or by what name you please,) 
be, in fact, responsible for the cure of the souls of a large portion 
of those whose devotions it is his part to lead. Let him in this 
work have one of the minor canons as his curate. Let him 
preach to his people habitually, though assisted, according to 
some fixed cycle, by his brethren of the chapter. Let him, in 
fact, have the same interest and responsibility in the catliedral 
congregation which he would have elsewhere in a parish, and 
we shall soon have a change. It is an incidental advantage 
that such an arrangement, by attaching a district to the cathe- 
dral, will, in many cases, relieve the overburdened parochial 
ministers of a thickly-peopled town. The point now to be in- 

* The various parts of the cathedral might surely be made of 
more use than at present. In the buildings attached to some of our 1 
greater cathedrals there is space enough to hold many thousands. 
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sisted on is, that, with such an arrangement, the cathedral may 
soon become what it ought to be — the model place of worship 
for the diocese. If this plan be adopted, both the pastor and 
his curate must, of course, be fairly remunerated for their 
laborious duties out of the cathedral funds. * 

5. Let the cathedral school be thoroughly cared for and 
extended. Let one of the canons (call him by the ancient 
name of Chancellor, or by what name you please,) become re- 
sponsible for its proper management. 

We owe thanks to Mr. Whiston for drawing attention to the 
very important place which the school occupied in the original 
constitution of the cathedrals of the new foundation. There are 
charges mixed up with his wide argument, to which his own expe- 
rience as a governing member of an ancient corporation — a Senior 
Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, — must now tell him other esta- 
blishments of the same antiquity arc as much exposed as deans 
and chapters. Fellows of colleges, as our Article on University 
Reform last Julyf intimated, are certainly in the condition of 
persons living in glass-houses, when they throw stones at deans 
and canons because they augment their statutable salaries by the 
contrivance of a dividend. But still it is well that Mr. Whis- 
ton has Aawn so much attention to the cathedral schools. The 
condition and improvement of these schools must be fully con- 
sidered in any good reform. They must be all supplied with 
proper buildings, with proper salaries for their masters, and 
proper exhibitions to deserving boys. 

There are few more pressing wants in this day than that of 

* Connected with the present too common deadness of cathedral 
worship are many important questions of liturgical reform, into 
which we forbear to enter. We would only notice the befieficial 
effects which seem to have followed from the division of the present 
accumulated services of the Prayer Book, and their restoration to 
their ancient proportions as sanctioned by the Bishop of Worcester 
in Birmingham. We would also ask how it is that in colleges and 
cathedrals those very unsatisfactory state services for the 5th of 
November, King Charles the Martyr, &c. are still upheld, when the 
universal voice of all intelligent members of the Church of England 
unhesitatingly condemns them. The Cathedral Commission would 
do well to call the attention of Parliament to the fact, that it is by 
State authority thttf the services are maintained, and that an abroga- 
tion of them by Parliament would be welcomed as a deliverance by 
the Church. 

4 See Oxford University Commissioners’ Report. — The account 
of the Colleges, passim,. See also the remarks in the Cambridge 
*T|piyersity Commissioners’ Report, p. 48., on the 40/. paid to the 
Regius Professors by Trinity College. 
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good schools for the middle class. Every cathedral ought to 
have such a school, thoroughly efficient and a model for the 
diocese. With this ought to be combined a training school for 
teachers, with its practising schools of children, extending edu- 
cation from the middle classes to the poor. These need in no 
way interfere with the full efficiency of the ancient classical 
grammar-school for the children of the upper classes. It is an 
extension, not any fundamental alteration, of the ancient cathe- 
dral grammar-schools, that is required. Alb these departments 
.may well be worked harmoniously together under the same 
general superintendence. Each chorister might then be made 
sure of a good education, suited to his particular capacity, in the 
arrangements of these several schools ; and an easy access might 
be opened for the promising children of the poorest to rise in 
life as high as their talents and industry entitle them. The 
cathedral schools might thus be the means of affording a con- 
tinual supply of promising youths from the lower and middle 
classes to recruit the learned professions; and the cathedrals 
would thus justly become endeared to ranks from which they 
are now too much estranged. That most amiable man, as well 
as charming artist, the late Sir Augustus Calcott, retained 
through life a deep sense of the injustice clone to choristers in 
cathedrals, the body to which in Westminster he once belonged. 

And what more appropriate employment for a learned clergy- 
man than to watch over sucli schools ? The drudgery of daily 
teaching would devolve on other's. Let the schoolmasters be the 
lieutenants to the canon who presides over education as his 
minor canon curate is to the pastor canon. The labours of such 
superintendence need not be more oppressive than those of an 
active Head of a House in the university, and may certainly leave 
ample leisure for a learned life. 

6. Pastoral superintendence and general education thus pro- 
vided for by two of the canons, there remain sufficient occupa- 
tions for their brethren. We grant the full force of all that has 
lately been urged against a great multiplication of clerical col- 
leges, where the young clergy of each diocese are to receive a 
distinctly professional education.* We see the danger which 
may arise lest the Church be split up by such institutions into 
narrow cliques. It requires a very superior man indeed to gain 
possession of a great university, and lead all the rising genera- 
tion of academics in his own track. There is always a free circu- 


* See, e. g>> Mr. Barry’s * Thoughts on the Renovation of Cathedral % 
* Institutions,’ p. 20. Cf. our own Article on the Report of the Oxford 
University Commission in July, p. 276. 
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lation of opinions in a great university — one able man is met 
by another who is his match. But it will not require a prodigy 
either of learning, or ability, or zeal, to become the pope of a 
cathedral close. Again, an exclusively professional education 
for clergymen is rightly considered to be the worst education 
they can receive. The Church and nation may well exclaim. 
Save us from a clergy educated by common-place teachers in a 
small priestly seminary' ! But still, granting and strongly main- 
taining the full force of such objections, we admit that places of 
distinctly professional training for the clergy will be wanted 
here and there. Young men who have received a good educa- 
tion elsewhere may often, with great benefit, spend a year before 
ordination under the tuition of some able divine or experienced 
parish minister at a distance from the temptations or interests of 
old scenes, and in an atmosphere less exclusively intellectual 
than that which prevails amongst the ablest students at a uni- 
versity. A cathedral town obviously affords a convenient site 
for such pastoral training. When such a college is instituted, 
let no one be admitted*to it who docs not give satisfactory proof 
that he has previously completed a good general education ; and 
let the college be placed under the direct superintendence of the 
dean, who, being a great officer of the Church, appointed by the 
Prime Minister, may be supposed generally to be a person of 
some eminence, and will, on the whole, be less likely than any 
other, to represent the views of any narrow sect. In some 
cases, let one of the canons, if it is thought desirable, assist the 
dean in the instruction of such candidates for ordination, being 
appointed to the ancient cathedral office of theological lecturer. 
And under the safeguards wc have indicated, we grant the esta- 
blishment here and there of such colleges may be of great use. 

7. The dean then would in some few cathedrals have regular 
duties as the head of such a pastoral college. In stfmc others, 
where there is to be no pastoral college, it may be thought right 
that, instead of one of the canons, the dean himself, properly 
assisted, should undertake the direct superintendence of the 
Department of General Education. Nor will very important 
duties fail to devolve on him elsewhere. To him, in each 
cathedral will necessarily belong the whole superintendence of 
all parts of the complicated machine. He ought to have distinct 
functions assigned to him in preaching and lecturing. It would 
by, well also that he should have some diocesan authority, and 
be iflight thus afford valuable assistance to the bishop. It is 
t|e$oriou8 how much the time of an active bishop is engrossed by 
‘matters which might well be arranged by others. There is 
no reason why some portion of such duties should not be vested 
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in the dean. From the wants of the diocese, of the cathedral 
town, and the institution of which he is head, regular employ- 
ment ought to be assigned to the dean, such as becomes his 
place, and still leaves him time for studious pursuits.* 

8. Mr. Selwyn writes (Part II. p. 52.) : — 

4 In the city where the Bishop holds his residence, the religion of 
our Lord and the ministrations of his Church should be manifested in 
their full vigour. The cathedral city should be “a city set upon anliill,” 
a centre of godliness, of light and learning, diffusing its beams on all 
the surrounding neighbourhood. I need not take any pains to prove 
that this description is in many cases far from a true picture of the pre- 
sent state of our cathedral cities. In many of them, the population has 
been suffered silently to outgrow the ministrations of the Church . . . 
A large portion of the inhabitants have grown up and are content to 
live without any religion at all, presenting the strange and awful 
spectacle of a heathen people in a Christian land. That such a state 
of things should exist in the immediate neighbourhood of the Bishop 
and his cathedral clergy is an anomaly productive of the worst con- 
sequences. That a large religious establishment with many members 
should be so powerless, or, to speak more gently,' so weakly effective, 
for the spiritual welfare of those who dwell jmder its shade, is a most 
glaring offence both to the friends and enemies of the Church .... 
\Ve cannot wonder, that where our religion is seen under such an 
aspect of weakness and inefficiency, many are led to doubt and to dis- 


* Cranmcr and Burnet {Ilist. of Reformation , , A. D. 1540) re- 
gretted that further advantage had not been taken of the foundation 
of the new bishoprics. Cranmer’s 4 Design was quite disappointed. 
4 For he had projected, that in every cathedral there should be pro- 
4 vision made for Readers of Divinity and of Greek and Hebrew, and 
4 a great number of students to be exercised in the daily worship of 
4 God, and trained up in study and devotion ; whom the bishop might 
4 transplant out of this nursery into all parts of his diocese ; and thus 
4 every bishop should have had a college of clergymen under his eye, 
4 to be preferred according to their merit ; he saw great disorders 
4 among some prebendaries, and in a long letter — the original of 
4 which I have seen — he expressed his regret that these endowments 
4 went in such a channel. Yet now his power was not great at Court, 
4 and the other party ran down all his motions. But those who 
4 observed things narrowly, judged that a good mixture of preben- 
4 daries and of young clerks, bred up about cathedrals under the 
4 bishop’s eye, and the conduct and direction of the dean and preben- 
4 daries, had been one of the greatest blessings that could have befallen 
4 the Church, which, not being sulliciently provided of houses for the 
4 forming of the minds and manners of those who are to be received 
4 into Orders, has since felt the ill-effects of it very sensibly.’ (Vol. i. 
part. i. p. 602. ed. Oxford, 1829.) What a satire is this last sentence 
un our universities and their ecclesiastical pretensions! 
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believe its divine power/ And ‘again/ Mr. Selwyn asks, p. 54., 
4 how can we (the members of the chapter) devote ourselves in peace 
of r mind to prayer and study, — to thoughts and counsels for the 
general welfare of the Church, when we know that close at home, 
almost at our doors, the sick and dying are in need of our ministra- 
tions, the parochial ministry not being competent to the cure of one 
half the souls who are nominally committed to them ? ’ 

Till this evil is remedied, the cathedrals must be despised. 
A partial remedy will be found in the proposal made above to 
annex a district to . each cathedral It may be found desirable 
also, in some cathedral towns, to attach another stall to the in- 
cumbency of some poorly endowed city parish. This, however, 
ought to be done very sparingly. The superfluity of the im- 
proved cathedral property under the Act of 1851 will afford a 
much more suitable means for increasing the value of such in- 
cumbencies than can be found in the annexation of stalls. And 
here we would urge very strongly the claim of justice which 
such incumbencies in the gift of the cathedral bodies may ad- 
vance to be considered first, before the funds derived from the 
improved cathedral property arc scattered over the whole king- 
dom. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have acted wisely in 
pledging themselves, when tithes *hll into their hands, to con- 
sider, before all other claims, the wants of the parishes from 
which the tithes arise. They will act still more wisely, and 
‘greatly conciliate good feeling to war Is the cathedrals, if they 
bind themselves in all cases, not of tithes only, but of other 
property also, to consider the wants of parishes in the cathedral 
towns and otherwise connected with the cathedrals, before they 
appropriate the surplus of the cathedral revenues to their 
general fund.* 

9. It will be most proper that, where stalls in any cathedral 
are in the gift of the bishop, one or two of them should be 
appropriated to archdeacons. The Crown indeed dught never 
to be called upon to surrender any of its stalls into the Bishops 9 
hands without an equivalent. But arrangements for such an 
exchange of patronage between the Crown and the Bishops might 
easily be made, if the scheme much talked of lately be carried 
into effect, for a re-adjustment of all episcopal patronage by a 
general agreement among the members of the Bench. It will 


* It ought to be generally known that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners annually distribute above 70.000/. in salaries to the incum- 
bents of small livings. The Commission has so often of late been 
represented as a mere machine for building bishops 9 palaces, that this 
'fact ought not to be overlooked. 
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be very right that the archdeacon should generally be a member 
of the chapter. There seems, however, no reason for his beiag 
a residentiary. In some respects he will better fulfil his duty 
if he has a parish in the country, and there resides. Unless, 
therefore, he be pastor of the cathedral district, or superin- 
tendent of the cathedral education, or divinity lecturer, we do 
not see why the rule of habitual residence, which ought to bind 
the canons generally, need apply to him. And as he will thus 
hold a living on which he is resident, he certainly ought not to 
receive from the chapter property equal payment with those 
canons who reside at the cathedral, and there work. He may 
well receive from his canonry 500Z. a year, simply and directly 
as his archidiaconal salary, the present salaries of most arch- 
deacons being far too small. The other canons who reside 
ought to have higher payments as the salary of their respective 
offices, since the nature of the duties proposed to be assigned to 
them, and their habitual residence at the cathedral, will preclude 
other sources of income. The duties of his office ought not to 
occupy the whole of an archdeacon’s time ; and it is more im- 
portant for the right discharge of these duties, that he should 
keep up his practical acquaintance With parochial matters than 
that he should follow a learned life. By all means, then, let the 
archdeacon usually have care of a parish, and in it let him reside. 

We have thus seen already that ample occupation may be. 
fopnd for all the members of each chapter, according to the parti- 
cular circumstances of their several cathedrals, by annexing a 
district with cure of souls to each cathedral church; by re- 
quiring grammar-school, training school, middle school, and 
schools for the poor to be thoroughly organised in connexion 
with each cathedral, and superintended ; by establishing in some 
few cases a College of Pastoral Theology; by occasionally 
annexing a city living to a stall, and by making the arch- 
deacon a member of the chapter. In most cathedrals, it will 
be remembered, there are only a dean and four canons, among 
whom all these various duties have to be apportioned according 
to the particular wants of each cathedral town. 

10. It is taken for granted that the rule of residence which 
now binds the deans, will apply in future to all canons who 
have duties assigned them in the cathedral. Others who have 
duties elsewhere, as archdeacons, or heads of college^, or pro- 
fessors at Oxford or Cambridge*, as we have already hinted, had 


* We cannot but think it strange that the Greek Professorship at 
Cambridge should so recently have had a stall at Ely attached to it. ? 
and that thus all laymen are excluded from holding the post. 
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better be entirely released from the necessity of residence at the 
•cathedral. Let them receive a portion of the cathedral dividend 
simply as their pay for duties elsewhere performed. JTheir 
houses, not Waiited any longer for residence, will be of great 
use for some of the various educational or other purposes; which 
a thorough cathedral reform must promote. Let them take 
their turns in preaching, if this fs thought desirable, in order to 
keep up their connexion with the cathedral ; but otherwise, 
unless they are to work in it, let them not reside. Tiiiy 
will only bring discredit on the whole body by continuing any 
particle of the old system of selecting the cathedral close as the 
place in which to pass their idle months. Henceforward let the 
rule be, that those canons who have distinct work assigned 
them in the cathedral, shall be habitually resident as the deans 
are at present ; and that none, shall be required to be resident 
but those who have such work. The habitually resident canons 
with the dean and minor canons will be amply sufficient to 
provide for the daily worship. 

11. But if the working canons arc thus to be resident like 

the deans, their salaries must be made sufficient to maintain a 
clergyman holding an important station without any other pro- 
fessional source of income. This may be done in part, as wc 
have seen, by paying smaller salaries to the archdeacon canons, 
and other members of the chapter, whose work is at a distance, 
and a part of whose emolument is derived from some other 
source. Thus a portion of the corporate income may be set 
aside to increase the payments made to those who 4iiake the 
cathedral their home and their place of work. Lord Blandford, 
in his Bill (s. 39.), wisely assigned to his canons residentiary an 
annual income of 700/. The under-masters of a ^reat public 
school usually receive not less than 1500/, a-veaf. * But these 
men, it may be said, have very laborious j^pu.itietessant work. 
The unmarried tutors of Oxford, from fellowship and* tutorship, 
receive some 500/. or 600|f,^yotfr^thQ9e^dftfCambridge much, 
more. Canons, usually married men, who are to give all their 
time to their cathedral, and who ought to look upon their work 
in connexion with it as tjie business of their lives, should not 
be* placed in a position in which they will have to struggle with 
continual pecuniary embarrassments. It is not the manner of 
Englishmen to expect work to be done and to refuse to pay 
for it * ■ * „- 

12, The common belief is, that at present a cathedral sermon *, 
is often— wc might say generally — a very dull one. Arrange- 
ments ought to be made (the Bishops have it in their power to- 
"make them at otice by the appointment of honorary canons, 
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preachers and the like) for enlisting the bes^preachers in the/ 
diocese in the service pf the cathedral. In large towns thete 
ought to'be three sermons in the cathedral every ^aday. The 

} )astor canon, assisted by his minor-canpn curiste» ys^ukj preach 
mbitually once in the day to bis, own people* ^The other resi- 
dentiaries, including the dean, would prj^cK v 4cc0rdW' to a 
cycle, as at present; but to thi^estal^is^ed ,l^>dy the pishbps 
may at once add a Wge Infusion of new b]opd fl?om the whole 
diocese. Strange to say, at} the very time when men beganto 
think that book& lia<T Superseded oral teaching, the* desire of 
hearing sermons, as of lectures jn jnatters of secular learning, 
has become greater than ever. Public speaking has become the 
most effectual engine of influencing menffor good. , f , To these 
sermons might well bemadded, on week-days, lectures as in old 
times, to strengthen men’s minds in, the great struggle likely 
soon to arise between Christiij|iity and Infidqiity T% These the 
dean, canons, and others appointed by the bishop, vv6uM deliver. 

13. With regard to minor canons, we find in Mfc s Jebb’s 
work the following indignant protest (p. y.2.).: — - 

‘ As the offices are no longer to be regarded as m any way diaconal 
as preparative to higher places in the Church . . . they (the minor 
canons) are permitted to struggle with all the hardships "of married 
poverty ; d)’, if they 4° obtain a competences it is found in the^accu- 
ni ulation of duties* which are in their nature incompatible. , Indeed 
.(for the truth must be spoken, and it 3s spoken with an indignant 
conviction of th? fattjt) the vicars choral (mlborgeanpns) are. looked 
upon as the drudges df the chapter; as an order^of ’ iri^n inferior in 
caste, though really their equals in eeelesiastical brder ; fer they are 
' priests-aa much ps the prebendaries,' and are frequently their supe- 
riors in years,, learning, piety, and accomplishments. *. The very offices 
tl^ey hold, so honourable and holy in themselves, subject them to be 
treated with a $}ight„ which ought not to be shown to the huniblest 
^oor-keepers of God’s house. Of course to thissiatement there are 
exceptions ; but I appeal to mineral e^periepee whether it ia not just : • 
Und I further appeal tb t^w^rharity bf the Church, whether 

such unchristian contumely*, such meahne^ df ssscuf(^:j^id|, ought not* 


feeling has been at; sipep* Bgi stfit tin denying 

that the position bf inmon canons isa soruewhtit Ondtnalons one. -' 
.Rdoept legation % them <if h i30l aryear at * 

ieait. * But T50£ ^&afi;pay 5! belief its due 

p^o&jrill best bp Bdputpd, nffi^ by re^arding it, m m 

‘much as possible, as curacy ;^ar^ nddiQg to* its present duties - 1 
ii^ the choir others* in the tathedral district or in the several 
vol. acvii. no. exevn. » * ■ n * 


>xu ue put «u upcu DX&utx^c* 

. We trust that fhisjsic ^ 

* tlnn. even when it was written i anfil 



a better 
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Questional institutions , enumerated , above, , Jb curate is not 
supposed to bo ill-treated by his rector if be receives 1004 
a-year., But; a curate is usually a, young man* learning his 
profession* lookup .forward to a higher sphere. It wiH be veil 
that a osinpr esnonry also be awarded as but a temporary office 
for a young men, Recent legislation secures for minor canons, 
after they have served for a certain number of years, some 
claim on cathedral livings. > This principle; might weft, be 
carried further. Under a reformed cathedral system .minor 
canons might have far better opportunities than in. an ordinary 
curacy: to prepare themselves for the duties of a higher sphere. 
They ought always, if possible, to have rooms within the 
cathedral precincts. - 

14. It is .not necessary to speak , further of the schoolmaster 
of the grammar-school, whose emoluments, we have already 
intimated, ought to be increased, and whose position would rise 
with the rising importance of the school. 

. 15. "V^ith regard to the cathedral library. We have already 

r ken of die necessity for appropriating a sufficient fund to 
purchase of books, in order that each cathedral may soon 
become possessed of a good collection. It is enough here to 
extract the following passage from Mr. Barry (p, 18.) : — 


* Regulations should be made allowing the free use of books to the 
clergy and perhaps to the laity of the diocese. The formation of -nch 
libraries in every cathedral town would be a great bopn to the clergy. 
None hut men of large means can afford to buy all the books usefnl if 
not necessary to be read. Many an active mind has grown torpid 
from the want of the occasional use of works of information or refer- 
ence. Access to a library is one great difference between living in 
London or at the Universities, and residing in the country.’ 

We may add, that a catalogue of each, cathedral library 
should be 'printed and circulated. *> 

16. Of the lay clerks, choristers, and almsmen, we would sgy 
a few words. The choristers are, we’hope, how, in geperal, 
-properly educated. It ought to he. the especial business of/ the 
dean, or of ope of the canons, tp see that they are well taught, 

. ami that they receive such adyice aha guidance as the peculiar 
temptations of .their enforced attendance on Divine Service 
make very requisite. It would be well if they Could always be 
boarded under due superintendence within the precincts. They 
— '“Tit w^n be boarders iu the training school. • : " ' 

'’ sb&gingnmen are now usually weft paid, "In weTTregu- 
bejrfde not allowed. tb ^ke-out their salaries by 
bafla and posooeits. , They .'‘are usually teachers of 
Upric, or follow, sop* useful trade. Under a reformed system. 
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it would be Well if they could be always persons amotur,whom 
the pastoi>canon might find his Scripture-readers ahd, Sunday* 
School teachert,aiid the agents of his charities in the town; ' 
The almsmen ought, according to the intention of the fotirider, 
always to receive what is enough to be of real use to theftk, 
instead of the yearly dole of shillings jvKich, in many cases, has 
remained unchanged amid all the changes in the value of money 
for centuries. A body of almsmen may be held- in abhorrence 
by political economists! but, good as politick! economy is, there 
are exceptions to its rules. We do n$t think that the sternest 
poetical economist could grudge a maintenance to King Henry 
the Eighth's poor bedesmen — * men borne down by poverty, or 
c overwhelmed by want, broken down and mutilated in the wars, 
f or worn out by old age, or otherwise debilitated and reduced to 
c want and misery ; whose duty it shall be, as far as their infir- 
c mities allow, to be present daily in church at the time 6i 
* Divine Service/ and to help in lighting and putting out the 
lamps, ringing the bells, and doing other useful duties connected 
with the Church. There is a touching respect shown to these 
old men in the founders’ institution. It would be well that 
they should always have houses found for them near the cathe- 
dral. Their presence, with that of the children of the choir and 
school, makes the whole cathedral establishment, as described in 
the Statutes, resemble a large Christian family, with its head 
and members, including children servants, and its old depend- 
ents. ^ " , 

Truly, it is no romance or excited sentiment which makes us 

f jronounce that our cathedrals might be a great blessing — a 
iving protest for Christianity in its most comprehensive form, 
in each of our cathedral towns. 

17. We subjoin one further extract from Mr. Barry (p. 16.): — 

4 Every cathedral in the kingdom should be a9 accessible to the 
public as the British Museum or the National .Gallery/* The pppjrest 
person, free of any charge whatever, should be permitted to inspect 
and admire every part of the building. Whatever there may be of 
elevation and solemnity in the internal architecture of these noble 
structures ought to be the common privilege of all. A national 
Church; should, throw open the doors of%s cathedrals to the nation 
at large. The public will defend and appreciate what they enjoy 

« r i. - r-rr-r *— 

* It is well to remark here that there ought to be some neutral 
control ibr the preservation of the mpnumems and other arfti^iifies 
in cathedrals. The fabrics will probably never again be allowed to; 
go to ruin : public opinion may secure this, but there is absolutely 
no guarantee for the preservation of the smaller historical or archseo- 
logksalcuriosities with which our cathedrals abound. 
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freely amTns a Matter of Tight; l^ie more 1 

stranger or the influx of the neighbourhood, the more Oeces| 
such liberality become. < It is not surely too muclr to ifeqni$ 
servants of the Church should be entirely supported from 1 
of the establishment* and not plsp^hy the fees of : casual visitors. ^ 
not unreasonable to expect from them the civility of a tailwa 
ter* or of the attendants of* the British Jluseum. The very i 
of this liberality and civility has generally been the base.' It Wotftd 
not be easy to calculate the damnge*dohe to the Church in the opinion 
of the masses by the long-delayed and incomplete opening of St. Paul's, 
and* by the frequent rudeness of vergers generally. These may appear 
staall things, but they are important, as they give* the Church itself 
a repulsive instead of an inviting aspect. They are not so much the 
fault of persons as the system itself. The harmless loitering on Sun- 
day and the stolen glance are regarded by the attendants as so rflf&k 
deducted from their means of. livelihood. There is some 
improvement in this respect, but it proceeds but slowly. dMpawyfn 
few places. Any effectual change m ustJbe im p erati yVronvimvCr sal. 
Cathedrals, like other public places, shOTtif be by Act 'Of 

Parliament.* 

r 18. .A very serious ^point remains. Much of Avhat is said in 
the Report of the Oxford University Commission* against oaths 
of obedience to college statutes applies with full force to the 
oaths taken in cathedrals. These oaths are solemn promises of 
obedience to rules, many of which are completely obsolete^ and 
of such a nature that it would be hij^jjy inexpedient to revive 
them, while the binding force of the whole code of the Founders’ 
Statutes has been greatly modified by changed circumstances 
in the. course of centuries, or by the injunctions m |pme con- 
flicting authority, and many provisions are jaow even distinctly 
contrary to the law of the land. A cathedral dkjuitary, who 
considers the matter seriously, will probably say, that his oath 
to pbey the Founders’ Statutes means, that he bind^Mjnself to 
obey them ao far as they have not been modified by ||reet Act 
pf Parliament by the canons of the church, or by allowed and 
notorious practice— a practice wliiph has longj suffered piany 
rules to go into such complete desuetude that it is now out of 
the power of the cathedral boefyr to revive them without, con- 
travening th© authoritative decisions of judges, or even °f 
parliament passed on the tncit supposition thaMnch rul^s had 
altogether ceased to be binding. , Thus he wh^ has taken the 
pfUjhihas great difficulty in saying whether it i$to the letter or 
the spirit, orboth or neither, that he cop&ideA hiipself hound. 
Afe||while the words of the oath remain nnaltere4^ ^iu>P?y 

*Pp.i46,i47. 

•f^Cf. fcefei&te/p. 164. above. 
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promising obedience to the statutes as they stand written in 
the book. This is a greatevib Surely, as these many import* 
ant limitations on the promise of obedience to the cathedral 
statutes are certainly implied in the oath, the oath ought either 
to be simply abolished or the limitations openly and distinctly 
expressed. The Church and Religion must suffer by thq State 
maintaining in sacred places a system so likely to give reasonable 
scandal ana so difficult satisfactorily to explain. 

These then are the principal heads of alteration in the present 
system of our cathedrals, to which we think a wise reform 
ought to have respect. There arc two warnings which ought 
to be given to the Commission and the Legislature as to the 
.mode of effecting such reforms. 

1. It will never do to leave the settlement, of such reforms as 
we have pointed out to the several corporations to arrange for 
themselves. From some unfortunate idiosyncrasy, corporations 
are powerless for self-reform. Legislation foi* cathedrals has 
hitherto been confined too much to legislation on the subject of 
their revenues. There must now be definite legislation on their 
duties. We do not pretend to say how this may best be effected. 
The House of Commons is certainly not very well qualified 
for a patient and calm investigation of the various questions 
which such a reform implies. But Parliament must, of course, 
determine whether great changes are required, and must settle 
what is the best mode in which a neV scheme for the regulation 
of cathedrals is to be put in force. There must be a defi- 
nitive settlement now by some authority from without as to 
what the duties are which each cathedral is henceforward to 
perform. We trust the Commission which Lord Derby issued 
will do its work faithfully, and present to the nation a well- 
considered scheme for regulating-duties as well as revenues. 

2. It would be most unwise to insist that, in the reform now 
contemplated, all cathedrals should be squared alike. Each will 
be found on calm inquiry to have its own peculiar duties accord; 
iiig to the 'circumstances of the town and diocese in which it is 
placed. A calm and wise consideration of all these peculiar 
circumstances will be required before we can legislate aright. 
St haul’s and Westminster Abbey are in the centre of the 
t&uhifig capital. Their business is obvious: by preaching, by 
schools, by encouraging every good institution, to labour that 
they may christianise the dense masses of heathenisih that darken 
the approaches to their precincts. Christ Church and Ely are 
appendages to Oxfdrd and Cambridge. Durham has already 
struck* out for itself its proper sphere the university of the 
north. We see not why new universities: of the same kind 
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should not be added, as, for example, at Canterbury, where 
there is already a Missionary College. Wells has already, gttined 
some reputation for its School of Pastoral Theology. .Many 
cathedrals in quiet country towns, like Lichfield, are sitoply to 
be looked upon as the* centres of their respective dioceses, while 
others must mve additional busy work, since a hard manufac- 
turing people is springing up around them. A distinct sphere 
will certainly be found for the activity of each. Eaehmust in 
its own peculiar way be made a centre of Christian teaching ; 
and alll, we trust, will be made places in which we may be sure 
to find learned men. * 

That cathedrals ought to be places for learned men will not, 
we trust, be forgotten in any reform which is attempted. There 
is a great rage among persons zealous in religion to multiply 
a hard-worked parochial clergy. This is all well. But we 
must urge once more,, in conclusion, that a parochial clergy 
without learning will not reform the age. 

We must renew our protest; — certainly this age wants qniet 
{daces for learned m^n. It certainly wants in every district 
what the cathedrals may supply — something to counteract its 
absorbing, .money making, bustling interests. The quiet culti- 
vation of sacred learning may do much to regenerate the age. 
If it he true that infidelity stalks abroad throughout the land, 
this evil, we repeat, can never be met, either among rich or 
poor, by an over-worked parochial clergy. No dislike of sine- 
cures must lead us to forget this. According to the suggestions 
given above, jn each of the twenty-nine cathedrals the dean 
and one canon, at least, might have ample tihae secured for 
learned leisure ; and, whatever duties are laid on chapters, this 
important point ought studiously to be kept in view. 

It may be true that those who have held the patronage of 
stalls hitherto have made many bad appointments, Wit we trust 
a better spirit is arising. Our parochial clergy were, a few 
years ago, as inefficient os our cathedral sinecurists; but they 
have awakened. Let distinct duties be required of cathedral 
.dignitaries, and they will awaken too. Bishops and Prime 
^Ministers will not dare to appoint persons utterly unfit to per- 
fiirin these duties. If after a fair trial it be found that there is 
t}j> improvement, experience will seem then to w a r r ant that 
sapience of annihilation may be pronounced. But we hope 
better things, and are sanguine enough to look' for ages of freih 
exertion from what is 1 now certainly the most dead and useless 
Church. ■ 
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AM*. VL — * A Letter to the Marquess of Ttdeeddale. *By 

Major-General Briggs, Madras Army. 1842. 

2. The War in Affghanistan. * By John Willi amt Kate. 

2 vole. 1851. 

3. * History of General Sir Charles Napier's Administration of 

Scinde. By Lieutenant-General Sir William Napieb, 
” K.C.B. 1851. 

4. Remarks on the Affairs of India . By John SoLUVAN, 

Esq. 185?. 

5. Report from the Select Committee on our Indian Territories. 

1852. ■ 

V17"e have no intention of criticising the merits, literary or 
otherwise, of the works which, in their titles, stand at 
the head of this Article. They are full of interest, every one 
of them ; not more on account of the importance of the subjects 
to which they refer, than because the/ are suggestive to such 
as read them attentively of very grave reflections. Who can 
doubt that for the last twelve or thirteen years the existence of 
the British empire in the East has been hanging continually in 
the balance ? Who can flatter himself that the scales have even 
now subsided into their proper places, and that all danger is 
past? Had the native Dowers better understood one another, 
and the disaffected withiiPour own provinces been more energetic 
in their councils, the disasters in Affghanistan might have 
lighted up a blaze from one end of India to another, which we 
should have found it difficult if not impossible to extinguish. 
Had Burmah been ready and the Punjab further advanced, the 
march of Lord Gough upon Gwalior would have been the signal 
for an inburst through Arracan, and across the Sutlej, and so 
onwards to Delhi and Calcutta. Had the Sikhs been aware 
that our cavalry were fleeing from the field, how many of the 
gallant men who stood to their arms amid heaps of dead outside 
the lines .of Ferozeshur would have survived to speak of their 
escapes and their daring? And then, with Hardinge and Gough 
and their stout army annihilated, what was there to prevent a 
general rising of the whole Asiatic population, and the consequent 
expulsion of the English from their land? Nor are other and 
scarcely less alarming truths forced upon our notice by these 
publications. It is impossible to deny that we are indebted for 
the continuance of our supremacy in the East, quite as much to 
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the favours of fortune as td the skill of our leaders and the 
bravery of our troops. Was nOttbe advance of 4he enemy upon 
Moodfcee made known to us only by the falling Of their round 
shot about our ears? Does it not appear that, in the judgment 
of Sir Charles Napier at least, Jthe famous flank-movement from 
LoOdian&h, which is supposed to have averted defeat, was an 
operation contrary to all the laws of * strategics, and perfectly 
impracticable except in the face of a very mde eheafry ? - How 
came 30,000 Sikhs to lie idly in their encamplJffent within 
a few hours 9 march of Ferozeshur all the time that the battle 
was raging? And earlier still, when the Sikhs were beginning 
to threaten, and the whole army of Scinde had been prostrated 
with sickness, — when Napier himself lay exhausted at Suckur, 
and his disputes with the Bombay government were at the 
bitterest, — what was it that stopped the hill hordes- from 
pouring down into • the plain and taking vengeance for the 
defeats of Meeanee and Hyderabad ? Far be it from us to 
undervalue that of which Sir William Napier is justly proud — 
the terror of his brother’s name. We believe that it Was as 
potent as a naturally ^partial historian represents it to have 
been ; and we know' as well as he does how potent is such a 
spell among the tribes of central Asia. But even the terror 
of a name cannot al^pgether account for a state of rest so 
opportune among a people proverbially prone to indulge 
the passion of revenge, and singularly expert in obtaining 
information. No ; we must unquestionably refer our deliver- 
ances, for such they were, to some influence beyond the com- 
pass of hnman ability. For, speak of the affair as we will, 4 We 
were on fifty different occasions at the mercy of our enemies. 
Where were the proofs of attachment to our cause when 40,000 
men were enabled to arrive within cannon shot of our outposts 
without one native out of all whom we professed to take under 
our protection coming in to tell us of their advance? Nor is 
this all. When the clay of trial arrives, we do not find, as in . 
farmer years, that every part of our army is to be trusted. 
The official despatches which describe recent great battles/ with 
the lists of killed and Wounded that accompany them, tell a tale 
as alarming as it is novel. We miss the forwardness in strife 
which used to characterise the Sepoys of other day a, and cannot 
discover that they any where paid the penalty of their daring; 
The English regiments go to their work with a will; and the 
ikee erf* the plain is covered with their dead; but their dark- 
cojgtdexioned comrades appear to. fall off from tbete % > for though 
be comparatively few, whole batteffidns seem to d&* 
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solve themselves. And worse still ; our Sepoys have taken to 
stipulate for terms when operations against an enemy are pro- 
jected, and refuse to march forward unless their propositions be 
agreed to. Now all these are features absolutely new in Anglo- 
Indian history ; and therefore, perhaps, as well as becsfoise of 
their immense importance, we cannot but give to them the chief 
share of our attention. How are they to be accounted for? 

It appeacp4o.ua that among the many subjects connected with 
Indian administration which must occupy ere long the attention 
of the Legislature, there is not one which calls for more prompt 
and searohing inquiry than the state, as regards its discipline, 
organisation, and general efficiency of Her Majesty’s native 
army. Wo, express ourselves thus, because, without meaning to 
deny that, British rule has proved, upon the whole, advan- 
tageous to the agricultural population of the empire, it would be 
ridiculous to pretend that even they are so keenly' alive to the 
fact as honestly and in a fervent spirit to desire the continuance 
of our presence among them. They may be thankful,— we dare* 
say they are, — for the protection from external violence and plun- 
der which is afforded to them. They canflot but contrast favour- 
ably, if they consider and contrast at all, their own condition in 
this respect with that of the Kyots in the best governed of 
the native States with which they hapoen to be acquainted. 
And in regard to the administration of law and justice, the ma- 
chine, though still far from what it ought to be, is more smooth 
and regular in its movements than it was forty or fifty years 
ago. Still the utmost that can be predicated even of the 
liyots, considered as subjects of the English Crown, is that they 
seldom, if ever, trouble themselves with discussing the merits of 
the system under which they live ; being content* to do as their 
fathers did before them, and satisfied so long as life and property 
are safe. But it is not so with any of the claases above the 
mere, cultivators: quite otherwise. They see in the English 
Government a power which, however evenly it may profess to 
hold; the scales between man and man,, entertains no sympathy 
for them or for the traditions of their ancestry. They may 
acquire fortunes by trade ; they may build ships and obtain the 
honour of knighthood ; and whatever they earn by honest 
industry they Jbel that they will be permitted to keep:, but 
all beyond this is a blank ; and they are- fully alive to its dreari- 
ness. , There are no such avenues to advancement opened to 
thqm as stirred the ambition , and stimulated the exertions #£ 
their* forefathers. They cannot attain in the civil service of the < 
State to a station tnore elevated than that of an illrpaid rmWh' 
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magistrate, or a cl$ck in one of the public offices.-. Eve n the 
status of a practising attorney in the Court s of Law seems to 
be denied to thaxv though the decision of the judge who settled 
the question was manifestly delivered under a painful sense of 
its iniquity. And as to tl^ army, we shall have, occasion 
presently to explain, that it offers no prises for which it would 
be worth while for a native gentleman to strive. Now people 
so circumstanced cannot be loyal in any sense p£ t the term. 
They may submit to their fate With more or less of^esignation ; 
either because they see no chance of escape from it, or through 
the influence of that fatalism which enters largely into the faith 
of all the religionists of the East. But it is impossible that 
they can nourish the slightest feeling of love for the government 
adpeh thus grinds them down, far less be prepared to make 
sacrifice of any kind in defence of it. Nor do they. By the 
native gentry of India, — and it is a great mistake to suppose 
that India has not its gentry" of ancient lineage and proud remi- 
niscences, — the rule of the English is regarded not only without 
favour, but with settled detestation. There is not one among 
them all but would rej&ice to see it overthrown to-morrow. ■ 
Again, the complete antagonism which exists in manners, 
customs, and religion ; the differences in their domestic habits, 
in, their speech, in their very costume, interpose between the 
British rulers and tneir Asiatic subjects a gulf of severance, 
which neither time nor the degree of intimacy which here and 
there arises out of it, will ever be able to bridge over. We may 
be as ostentatiously tender as we will of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
prejudices ; we may be ready to hear the complaints of outraged 
individuals, and prompt to give redress where we believe them 
to be well-grounded, but we can never hope to reconcile either 
the one class of persons or the other to the daily contemplation 
of scenes which utterly revolt them. .*■ 

What Brahiniit can look, except with horror, on persons who 
habitually slaughter and devour the flesh of the sacred cow? 
What Mahomedan but must regard with scorn the free inter- 
mixture of the sexes in the social life of their Christian masters ? 
The Hindoo, religious even to the grossest superstition ; the, Mus- 
sulman, devout and decorous in his very crimes, alike turn away 
with horror from men, who live, according to their notions, with- 
out God in the world, and glory in their shame. In a word, it is 
idle to talk of the contentment of the people of British India with 
the particular form of government which we have established 
They submit to it, because they cannot help tfeem- 
masses with the samed€gte e of appthy which caused 
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their co-religionists to submit to the government of the Ameerfe 
in Scinde, and to that of the Sikh Sirdars in the Punjab* But 
no living soul entertains the slightest predilection for tts Or for 
our government, while all who may be crossed by it in tKefr 
schemes of personal or family ambition execrate, while they 
endure, what they* feel to be the wrong. v 

That we are taking no prejudiced view of this important 
matter, nor broaching opinions that lack authority on which to 
rest, a very little research oil tne part of our readers will enable 
them to ascertain. The statements adduced here have been held 
and promulgated by almost every man of note who has made 
India and its institutions the subject of his inquiries. Open 
Mouritstuart’s Elphinstone’s able History, and you will find the 
same tone pervading every page. He speaks of the people 
whom we thus slight and keep down as having attained to a 
high degree of civilisation and prosperity before the march of 
Alexander across the Oxus. lie describes them as ‘retaining 
these advantages in the midst of endless wars, revolutions, 
and schemes of conquest, till we arrived # upon the stage. And 
he attributes the circumstance to their admirable municipal 
institutions, which survived every change of dynasty except 
the last. * Dynasty upon dynasty,’ he says, quoting from Sir 
Charles Metcrtife, * tumbles down ; revolution succeeds reVolu- 
4 tion, — Hindoo, Pagan, Moghul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are 

* all masters in turn ; but the village community remains the 

* same. This union of the village communities, each one forming 
4 a separate little state in itself!, lias contributed more than any 

* other cause to the preservation of the people of India through 
4 all the changes and revolutions they have suffered ; and is 
€ in a high degree conducive to their happiness and to their en- 
joyment of a great portion of freedom and independence.’ 
Again : 4 The main evil of our system is, the degraded state in 

* which we hold the natives. We suppose th#n to be supersti- 
4 tious, ignorant, prone to falsehood, and corrupt. In our weH- 
€ meaning zeal for their welfare, we shudder at the idea of com- 
4 mining to men so depraved any share in the admiiustration of 
4 their own country. We exclude them from every situation of 
4 trust and emolument; we confine them to the lowest offices, 
4 with scarcely a bare subsistence ; and even these are left in their 
4 hands from necessity, because Europeans are utterly incapable 
4 of filling them. ■ We treat them as an inferior race of beings. 

4 Men, who* under a native government might have held the 
4 first dignities%f the State, who, but for us, might have been 

* 'gbternovs of provinces, are regarded a$ little better than menial* 
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4 servants, are often no better paid/andeearoel^ permitted to sit 
4 in our presence. We feduce them to this abjeet state, and then 
‘look upon them with disdain as men unworthy of high station. 
4 Under most oftbe Mahomedan princes of Indian the Hindoos 
4 were eligible to all the dvil offices of Government, and they fre- 
quently possessed a more important shore in them than their 
4 conquerors. 7 

The above passage Mr. Elphinstone quotes from a paper by 
the late Sir Thomas Munro. The following sentiment is his 
own, and it occurs in liis well-known letter to Mr. Villiers : — 
4 Under a native government, independent of the mutual adapta- 
‘ tion of the institutions and the people, there is a connect- 

* ing chain throughout society, and a free communication be- 
4 tween its different parts. Notwithstanding the distinctions of 
4 caste, there 4s no country where men rise with more ease from 
‘ the lowest rank to the highest. The first nabob of Oude was 

* a petty merchant; the first Peiskwa, a village accountant; the 
‘ancestors of Holkar were goatherds; and those of Scindiah, 
4 slaves. All these and many other instances took place within 

* the last century. Promotion from among the common people 
4 to all the ranks of- dvil and military employment, short of 
4 sovereignty, are of daily occurrence under native states ;, and 
4 this keeps up the spirit of the people, and, in that respect, 
‘ partially supplies the place of popular institutions. The free 
4 intercourse of different ranks, also, keeps up a sort of circula- 
‘ lion and diffusion of such knowledge and such sentiments as 

* exist in society. Under us, on the contrary, the community 

* is divided into two perfectly distinct and definite bodies, of 
4 which the one is torpid and inactive, while all the power seems 
4 concentrated in the other.’ 

That these sentiments were put on record many years ago, 
and that some slight improvement has been effected *Sface in the 
arrangements oflfbur dvil service,- we are quite ready to admit. 
The continued remonstrances of such statesmen as Munro, 
Elphinstone, and Malcolm, could not be disregarded forever ; 
and in Lord W illiam jientinck India at last found a Governor- 
General able and willing to act upon the principles which they 
recommended. But even he soon discovered that there was a 
countervailing weight* elsewhere, which neither bis. vigour nor 
hie perseverance could overcome; and hence the reforms which 
he introduced scarcely went farther than to niakemore glaring 
than ever the iniquity of the system against which thejr were 
. It appears that throughout t^ provimsea of Bengal, 
* population of forty ^millions and upwards^ there 
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are, atthismoment, but 105 natives employed underOovern- 
ment at salaries which do not fall short of 30 £ a months whereas 
of Europeans,* salaried through all the various stages, from 300/. 
up to liO,Q0Oi a-year, there are in public employment, within 
the same limits, not fewer than 626 * Was ever people 

governed- satisfied with their rulers? Nor is this alt While 
the working of our system has had the obvious tendency to pro-' 
ducc the very vices which are assumed to be the causes 6f it,’ an. 
influence more overwhelming than either prejudice or greed* has 
forced. u£ to transact almost all our real business through the 
people whom we affect to distrust. The natives do the work on 
miserable wages, the Europeans draw large salaries and mono- 
polise the credit. Hear Lord Metcalfe — >too early lost to his 
country — - on this subject : — ‘ The difficulties of procuring 
‘ effectual European superintendence, whether originating in 
‘ climate, difference of habits, language, and other circumstances, 

* are so numerous and overwhelming, that it is worth while 

* to consider whether there is not a fair prospect "of the duty 
4 being done by other means, not only cheaper, but more eflec- 
4 tualtyv It is well known that in some districts almost the 
4 whole business has been done by natives, though their Euro- 
4 pean employers have enjoyed the credit ; and it is absurd to 
4 suppose that the former should be less able to do well when 
4 working on their own responsibility. The deplorable system 
4 under which the advantages are reaped by one, while the 
4 labour is performed by another, has been too long the bane of 
4 the country. It is the cause of the inefficiency of the Euro- 

* pean, mi the corruption of the native ; and, so long as it is 
4 upheld, there can be but little amendment in either party.- 

The time has not yet come for dealing as fully as the cose 
deserves with tlie important questions involved in these state- 
ments. The whole machinery of Anglo-Indian government is 
once more upon its trial ; and the evidence •ms yet Collected, 
though in some respects of considerable value, is not sufficient 
to warrant a verdict, either of condemnation or acquittal* 
More, we presume, will soon follow ; butpin the meanwhile, 
enough has been elicited to prove that matters cannot be per- 
mitted to go 6u exactly as they do now. Whence does it come 
to pass that, in direct opposition to an Act of Parliament* the 
Company , is still able to draw so broad a line of distinction 
between its own co venanted servants and the nest of the Indian 
community ? The statute which renewed the charter in 1833 
contains ac&use to provide that no man shall be debarred from 
office otf account i of his colour or his r^igkmu And the ablest » 
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judges of the intentions of the Legislature have declared that 
every post,? tinder the highest, — collectorships, magistracies, 
even seats in the Supreme Council stsel£ — were thereby thrown 
open for competition to ail the Queen’s subjects in Asia, from 
whatever stock descended* * / India, 9 said Lord William Ben- 
tinck, fifteen years ago, « in older to become an attached de- 
€ pendency of the British Grown, must be governed for her own 

* sake, and sot . for the sake ;of the 800 or 1000 individuals who 

* go there to make their fortunes/ But how stand the facts of 
the case? The execution of the law was left to the Court of 
Directors, and they ruled, in the very teeth of this enactment, 
that none except covenanted servants of the Company, nomi- 
nated by themselves, should be competent to hold certain offices ; 
and the consequence is, to use the words of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, in his evidence before the committee of 1837, that, f not 
e only is the civil administration of India entirely in the hands 
c of foreigners, but that the holders of this monopoly, the patrons 
‘ of these foreign agents, are those frho exercise the directing 

* power at home ; that this directing power is exclusively paid 

* by patronage ; that the value of this patronage depends exactly 
‘ upon the degree in which both the honours and emoluments of 
€ the State are engrossed by their clients, to the exclusion of 

* the natives. There exists/ he continues, * in consequence, on 
‘ the part of the home authorities, an interest in the administra- 

* tion precisely similar to what formerly prevailed as to com- 
‘ merce ; that is, directly opposed to the welfare of India.’ 

Whatever may be the conclusion to which we shall be 
driven by the force of evidence as yet to be adduced, in regard 
to the wisdom of retaining, either modified or otherwise, both a 
Court of Directors in Leadenhall Street, and a Board of Control 
in Cannon Row, no impartial man can doubt that such an exer- 
cise of power by the former of these Jodies as is heffe described 
and condemned, is not more at variance with. the letter of the 
statute law, than it is in contradiction to the principles of moral 
right and public justice. It may keep open, for a few more 
years, the avenues 1$* wealth for a limited number of English- 
men in a distant law; but it does so in defiance of an Act of 
the Imperial Legislature* and at the expense of crying wrong to 
the native population of India. ‘ There is one great question 
‘ to which we fl MA hot/ says Sir Thomas Munro, < in all our 
f is to be the final result on the character 

pea|Jri? v Ifl it tobe raised or is^it to he lowered? Ara 
‘wot^^ with , merriy jwpriagaw power, and p*o- 

* c . tecti*gdrt*inha^ l^u^ixxgp^iiip^ ^adually in cha- 
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‘ racterlower than >at present? Or are we to endeavour to 
4 raise their character ? It ought undoubtedly^® be our aim to 
4 raise the minds of the natives, and to take care that whenever 
4 our connexion with India ceases, it do not appear that the only 
1 fruit of our dominion had been to leave the peopfomote abject 
‘ and less able to govern themselves than, when we found them; 

4 It would certainly be more desirable that we should be expelled 
4 from the country altogether, than that the result of cwlr system 
4 of government should be such an abasement of a 'whole people. 

‘ In proportion as we exclude them from the higher offices, and a 
4 share in the management of public affairs, we lessen their inte- 
4 rest in the concerns of the community, and degrade their cfaa- 
4 raeter. If we make a summary comparison of the advantages 
4 and disadvantages which have accrued to the natives from our 
4 government, the result, I fear, will hardly be so much in our 
4 favour as it ought to have been. They are more secure from 
4 the calamities both of foreign war and internal commotions ; 

4 their persons and property are more secure from violence; they 
4 cannot be wantonly punished, or their property seized^ by per- 
4 sons in power ; and their taxation is, on the whole, lighter. 

4 But, on the other hand, they have no share in making laws for 
4 themselves, little in administering them, except in very sub- 
4 ordinate offices ; they can rise to no high station, civil or mili- 
4 tary ; they are everywhere regarded as an inferior race*, and 
4 often rather, as vassals or servants than as the ancient owners 
4 and masters of the country. It is not enough that we confer 
4 upon the natives the benefits of just laws and moderate tax- 
4 ation, unless we endeavour to raise their character; but, un- 
4 der a foreign government, there are so many caused which 
4 tend to depress it, that it is not easy to prevent it fromsink- 
4 ing. It is an old observation, that he who loses his liberty, 

4 loses half his virtue. This is true of nations as well as of indi- 
4 viduals. To have no property scarcely degrades more in otie 
4 case, than in the* other to have property at the disposal of a 
4 foreign government in which we nave no share. The enslaved 
4 nation loses the privileges of a nation, as slave does that of 
4 a free man. It loses the privilege of taxing itself, of making 
4 its own laws, of having any share in their administration, or in 
4 thegeneral government of the country. Britilh India has none 
4 of time privileges : it has not that of being ruled by a despot 
4 of its own; for, to a nation which hasdost its liberty, it is rail 
4 a privilege to have its countrymen, and not foreigners, as its 
4 riders. Nations always 'tske a part with their government, 

4 whether free or despotic, ’Against foreigners. Against mi in- * 
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. * vasion of foreigners, the national character is always engaged, , 
‘ and in such a cause the people often contend as strenuously in 
4 the defence of # /despotic as of a free government. It, is not 
4 the arbitrary power* of a hational sovereign, but subjugation to 
4 a foreign one, that destroysantional character, aiid extinguishes 
4 national spirit. When a' people , cease to have a national cha- 
‘ racter tto maintain, they lose the mainspring of whatever is 

* laudable, »both ih public and," in "private life, and the private 
‘ sinks with the fteblip character. This h true bf every nation, 

‘ as well#* of -India. It is true of Our own. Let Britain be 
‘Subjugated by, a foreign power to-morrow ; let the people be 
‘ excluded from ali share in the government, from public honours, 

‘ from every" office of high trust and emolument, let them, in 
‘ every situation, be considered as unworthy of trust, and all 
‘ their knowledge, and all their literature, sacred and profane, 

‘ will not save them from becoming, in another century or two, 

‘ a low-minded, deceitful, and dishonest race,’ 

These artPwords of wisdom, put upon record by one who, 
better, perhaps, than pny servant of the Company, understood 
the subject which lie was discussing. Nor was he, while thus 
reasoning, blind to the well-nigh universal degradation of the 
people whose cause he pleaded. No one knew better than he that 
‘ the inhabitants of the Company’s dominions are the most abject 

* race in India; ’ no one was more keenly and bitterly aware of the 
causes which had produced such k results For even the wretched 
satisfaction of seeing the strangers who seek their shores for the 
purpose of growing rich at the public expense, settle down, and 
become, by -degrees, one of themselves, is denied them. Other 
conquefors had overrun their territories before, assumed supreme 
power, and dispensed patronage ; but they did so upon the spot, 
and excluded no man, of whatever race descended, from a share 
in it. We, send output youth4>y shoals from Englif^d to amass 
wealth and .exercise power for a season ; each baton returning to 
England, when it 1ms satisfied its own wished only that it may 
be succeeded by another. What bond of gbod feeling can exist 
between the hundred and twenty millions'^vhom we thus govern 
and the few thousands of white-faced men whom we appoint to 
plunder while thef profess to govern and protect them. 

It was the knowledge of foots like these, — it was the natu- 
ral dtead of stretching too for. a system of management so 
thoroughly rotten, — which led, nil our ablest Indian statesmen, 
feom the days of Clive downwards, to deprecate the extension, 
under any circumstances whatever, of British empire in the East. 

< limm the constant 4 pressure from without, — the continual 
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arrival of young men from England, for whom employment in 
the civil or military service must be found, — which forced them, 
one after another, into the adoption of a policy which all equally 
condemned. No doubt occasions arose, when, being driven to 
defend ourselves against foreign aggression, we could not other- 
wise cover the expenses of the war than by appropriating the 
whole or a portion of the enemy’s, territories. But it is too 
much to assume, as popular writer? are in the habit of doing, 
that all our wars in India have been defensive in the first in- 
stance, or that each addition made 'to our territorial empire there 
has been made upon compulsion. There is no end to the 
instances in which our allies have been compelled or cajoled, in 
times of prosperity and peace, into ceding to us tracts of country 
which we should have done better, perhaps; to leave in their 
hands. Such was the transaction in 1800, between Lord 
Wellesley and the Nizam, when the latter made over to the 
Company provinces producing an annual income of 650,000/. 
in lieu of a subsidy for troops, the cost of maintaining which 
was calculated at 400,000/. Such was the nature of his lord- 
ship’s dealing, in 1801, with the NalJob of Oude, who was 
glad to yield up tlie half of his dominions, after being threatened 
with a seizure of the whole. So also, in 1802, the Nabob of 
Arcot, being an infant , was forced to surrender the whole of 
his territory, in consideration of an annual pension. And in 
the same year,, and by a similar process, the petty principalities 
of Tanjore, Surat, and Furrukabad, passed under our rule, yet 
Lord Wellesley, though a more enterprising Governor than any 
that had preceded him since Hastings, was no friend, any more 
than his illustrious brother, to the policy of excessive aggran- 
disement. Nor have either our proceedings, or the theory 
which they controvert, undergone any material change in the 
progress of time. In 1831, we possessed ourselves, without 
scruple,* of the dominions of our ajly the &ajah of Mysore, and 
have kept them ever since. Between 1840 and 1847, we con- 
fiscated to our own use the principalities of Sattara, Coleba, and 
Mandavie, upon the plea that the thrones were vacant, the last 
incumbents having died without lawful heirs. And finally, in 
1848, we took possession of the territories and treasurea^of our 
infant ally and ward, Dhulecb Singh of Lahore, — in conse- 
quence of an insurrection which occurred in his country, 
while wc were exercising uncontrolled authority there, and to 
which the child neither was, nor could be, an assenting party. 
These acts may have been, in themselves, politic. That 
they were forced upon us by circumstances over which wc had * 
no control, is a convenient, but it is by no means a seif-evident, 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCV1I. O 
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theory. Indeed, the very author .of the latest wrong, if wrong 
it shall* prove to be, does not so much as pretend to shelter 
himself under any plea of the sort. He speaks out like a man. 
What to him. are the declarations of Parliament, uttered long 
ago, and never recalled. It pay still be, in the opinion of the 
House of Commons, as it was sixty years ago, ‘ Repugnant to 
c the interests and honour of England 9 to pursue schemes of 
territorial aggrandisement in the East. Lord Dalhousie thinks 
otherwise ; and not only seizes upon the Punjab, but avows his 
determination* to extend the dominions of England, whenever 
and wherever a convenient opportunity of doing so shall offer. 
‘ I take this fitting opportunity,’ he says, c of recording my 

* strong and deliberate opinion, that in the exercise of a wise 
f and sound policy, the British Government is bound not to 
c put aside or neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring 
c territory or revenue, as may from time to time present them- 

* selves. 9 

If this reasoning be sound,— and we ourselves cannot detect a 
flaw in it, — the reader, wc think, will agree with us in the opinion, 
that year by year, as we become masters of a wider extent of 
territory in tli£ East, we are year by year reducing the nature 
of our hold upon the empire to that of mere force. Where- 
ever our authority reaches, all the established institutions of the 
country, all the influence of the nativ e princes and governments, 
their legitimate occupations and places in society, crumble 
to pieces under it. We repress feuds, it is true — we take away 
the power of doing arbitrary acts from individuals— we equalise 
taxation, and proclaim the supremacy of law, but we do not 
increase thereby the loyalty, far less the gratitude or the 
affection, of a single class, — we had almost said, of a solitary 
individual ( I am decidedly of opinion, 9 says Sir John Mal- 
colm, * that the tranquillity, not to say the security^of our vast 
f oriental possessions is involved in the preservation of the 

* native principalities which are dependent upon us for pro- 
c tection. I am further convinced, that though our revenue 
( may increase, the permanence of our power will b& hazarded 

in proportion as the territories of native princes and chiefs fall 
.* *, under our direct rule Every means should be used to 

* avert what I should consider as one of the greatest calamities, 
*‘ in a political point of view, that could arise to our empire; 

f viz. the whole of India becoming subject to our direct rule. 9 f It 
‘ appears to me,’ says Mr. Elphinstone, * to "be our interest, as 
‘ ^ett.as our duty, to use every means to preserve the allied 
governments. Xhe*period of our downfall in India will pro- 
, *1jably be hastened by every increase of our territory and 
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* subjects. 9 ‘ I consider the extinction of a native state,’ says 
Sir Henry Bussell, ‘as a nail driven into our own coffin. 9 . 
Does any body distrust the wisdom of these vaticinations ? Let 
him consider for a moment what follows immediately on the 
deposition of a native prince, in the single matter of employ- 
ment for large and important sections of the community! 
We do not tolerate feudal rights, nor any thing akin to them, 
within the limits of our empire. We have no desire to increase 
our army more than may be absolutely necessary for the occa- 
sions of the moment. No sooner, therefore, is a cession 
effected, than down goes the state of scores of insubordinate 
chieftains, down comes the royal establishment, with all its 
paraphernalia of wuzzeers, dewans, guards, and soldiery. 
What is to become of these people? We open no doors of 
exertion to their energies. ‘ They cannot dig, to beg they are 
6 ashamed.’ They either pass into other principalities still 
nominally independent, carrying with them feelings of im- 
placable rancour towards us, or they wanejer about the pro- 
vinces, sometimes in bands, when they* become robbers, or 
singly, when they not unfrequcntly perish. It was calculated, 
that after the overthrow of Tippoo Saib and the Mahrattas, not 
fewer than 500,000 persons, belonging to the military classes 
alone, became vagabonds and plunderers. And we need not 
tell such of our readers as concern themselves with the aspect of 
public affairs in the Punjab, that the whole face of that pro- 
vince is covered, at this moment, with men who, having no 
settled occupation, are ripe for any thing that may occur; 
more especially, for any project of hostility towards ourselves. 

It is clear, then, whatever we may have accustomed our- 
selves to fancy, that we retain no hold upon India except 
by the sword. Our government is the government of the 
stranger, and nothing more. It is so designated by the people 
who submit to it ; and unless thoroughly recast, it must con- 
tinue to deserve the appellation to the end of time. Indeed, 
we may go further. The whole bent of our legislation, even 
where it most professes to seek the good of the people of 
the country, pursues with the greatest earnestness objects 
which have no value whatever in their eyes. ‘ We might 
‘ read, 9 says Mr. Sullivan, ‘all the Acts of Parliament which 
‘ relate to India, without knowing from them that such a 
‘ people exist. Take as examples the three last Charter 
‘ Acts. The Act passed in 1793 provides that a proportion of 
‘ the estimated surplus of the revenue shall be appropriated 
‘ towards the payment of the national debt of England ; and 
‘ another proportion of the assumed surplus be applied to in- 
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* crease the dividends of the proprietors of East India Stock. 
4 The Act of 1813 provides for the support of Anglican bishops 
4 and archdeacons out of the Indian revenues, and for giving 
4 additional allowances to governors and other English funetion- 
4 aries. The Act of 1833 adds to the number of bishops and 
4 archdeacons, and to the number of European members of 
4 Council. It provides for the appointment of a law cominis- 
4 sion, composed of Europeans, involving an additional charge 
4 in the aggregate of at least 50,000/. a year for European 
4 agents, and it throws all the debts and liabilities of the East 
4 India Company, including an annuity of 660,000/. a year to 
4 the proprietors of that Company, on the revenue of ludia. 

4 The only allusion to the people of India to be found in these 
4 Acts, and that infercntially, is confined to two clauses ; one 
4 of which enacts, that whenever India shall have a surplus 
4 revenue, 10,000/. a year shall be set apart for native collegiate 
4 establishments ; the other, that no man shall be debarred from 
4 office by reason ,of his caste and religion.’ Now we do not 
object to the appointment of bishops and archdeacons, or the 
adoption of any other course which shall hold out some sure 
prospect of extending to the people of India, by legitimate 
means, the pure faith of the Gospel. Neither is the policy of 
necessity wrong which provides for the appointment of a law 
commission, even though it be composed exclusively of 
Europeans. But it is surely not to 4 govern India for its own 
4 sake,’ or 4 to render her an attached dependency of Great 
4 Britain,’ that any portion of the debt of England should be 
saddled upon her, or her people taxed, beyond what they are 
able to bear, in order that the dividends of the proprietors of 
East India Stock may be increased. The people of India are 
proverbially patient under taxation, up to a certain point. ■ But 
undoubtedly they would bear the burden with greater cheerful- 
ness if they saw the funds thence arising applied, even in part, 
to the development of the resources of their own country, and 
still more if members of their own body, bone of their own bone, 
and flesh of their own flesh, were allowed in the spirit of the 
law, as it stands, to have some voice, as well in the imposi- 
tion of the taxes, as in the control and general management of 
the revenues when collected. 

The growth of our Indian empire, looking first to the period 
when it may be said to have taken root, and next to the enor- 
mous extent of territory and population which it now comprises, 
may indeed be said to constitute one of *the wonders of the 
world. In 1757, not quite a hundred years ago, England, 
besides being mistress of a few factories on the coasts of Malabar 
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and Coromandel, exercised sovereignty over 4882 square miles 
of territory which she had acquired from the Nabob of Bengal. 
In 1793, the date of Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement, 
upwards of 200,000 square miles of territory, with a popula- 
tion little short of 40,000,000, acknowledged her supremacy. 
The former had grown in 1813, when the Charter was re- 
newed, to about 320,000 square miles, the latter to 60,000,000, 
which again were increased, in 1833, to 462,000 square miles, 
peopled by at least 100,000,000 of natives. At this day, the 
surface extent of land, actually contributing to the Indian 
treasury, and managed by covenanted servants of the Company, 
falls little short of 600,000 square miles ; while the population 
will be placed under rather than above the mark, if we assume 
that it reaches 120,000,000. But this is not all. Between 
Cape Comorin and the Himalaya Mountains, and from Bombay 
to Arracan, there is not a principality, state, or province, but 
is more or less connected with the British empire by treaties 
admissive of the superiority of the stranger. Thus, northward 
of the peninsula, and extending to the centre, wc find Cashmere, 
Cis-Sutledge, Nepaul, — the north-east frontier states, liajpoo- 
tana, Oude, Bundclcund, — the south-west frontier states, Berar, 
Sangoor, Malwa and Hyderabad, with other less important prin- 
cipalities ; to the south lie Mysore, the Orissa Jaghircs, Travan- 
corc, cScc., and to the west, Cutcli, Guzzerat, and various petty 
chieftainships besides. All these, presenting a surface extent of 
upwards of 690,000 square miles, and comprising a population 
which 1ms been taken at 52,000,000 of souls, arc, for every prac- 
tical purpose, at the absolute disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. Some of them are connected with it by subsidiary trea- 
ties ; that is to say, they supply funds for the maintenance of a 
given number of troops, which the British Government disci- 
plines and officers ; others pay tribute, and undertake, in case 
of war, to swell our armies with contingents, of which the 
strength is fixed ; while the residue accepting our protection 
hold themselves bound, when called upon, to co-operate with 
us in any contest into which we may enter. In a w r ord, we 
have become, far more extensively than could be predicated of 
the most powerful Mahomedan emperors, lords paramount of 
India, having Vassals under us, whose aggregate military 
establishments show a muster-roll, in round numbers, of about 
400,000 armed men. 

It would be idle to lament over a contingency which, how- 
ever fraught with danger, is complete, and cannot be reversed. 
It would be equally so to persuade ourselves that this ^growth in 
the extent of our territorial dominions indicates a corresponding 
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growth of power, accepting the latter term in the only sense 
which a wise statesman would apply to it. Were the kingdoms 
which we have overrun and annexed inhabited by races cognate 
with ourselves, we might hope, in the course of time, to become 
one with them. It is true that this is not the work of a day. The 
French population of Lower Canada, though for well nigh a 
hundred years bound by ties of allegiance to the British Crown, 
are still a distinct people in their habits, tastes, and creed, from 
their English conquerors. And in spite of the legislative union 
of the two provinces, we cannot say that as yet tokens of a 
different order of things arc rife. But the national characte- 
ristics which stand between them and us are the merest baga- 
telles, when compared with the insurmountable barriers that 
present themselves to anything like an amalgamation of English- 
men with the Hindoo and Mohammedan natives of British 
India. Moreover, as has elsewhere been shown, it is, and 
always has been, the bent and object of our policy to prevent 
the natives of India from acquiring an interest in the well-being 
of the government under which they live. What then is each 
enlargement of the area and population of our eastern empire, 
except an extension of sources of anxiety and a serious addition 
made to the difficulties, already numerous enough, that stand in 
the way of the maintenance of our superiority ? Are we richer 
than we were sixty years ago ? Speaking comparatively, the 
case is otherwise ; in 1792 the public debt of India amounted to 
no more than one year’s purchase of the public revenue ; whereas 
now i£ exceeds two years’ purchase. Are we moro at our ease 
as regards either foreign war or domestic trouble ? Surely not. 
Our frontiers now touch, wherever they touch any neighbours at 
all, upon tribes fiercer, more warlike, and more jealous of our 
encroachments than any with whom we have as yet had to deal ; 
while within ourselves, though there may seem to be tranquil- 
lity, it is but the tranquillity of the ocean during a calm. Look 
back upon the events of the last eighteen years, and say whether 
in these you can discover any tokens either of indemnity for the 
past or of security against the future. 

J[n the year 1835 the advanced frontier of British India 
towards the north, rested upon the Sutlej, one of the branches 
or tributaries to the mighty Indus. Over thfc navigation of 
that great river we asserted no claim. Anxious, indeed, many 
of our Governors-General had been to obtain, through that 
channel, access to the trade of central Asia ; but none of them 
had aimed at more than the establishment of commercial trea- 
ties with the native chiefs, who owned the soil on each of its 
banks. The Sikhs, under Runject Singh, were undisturbed 
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lords of the Punjab, and the Ameers governed Scinde according 
to their own sense of propriety ; and it was considered good 
policy to keep them there, because they stood between us and the 
advance, if such an enterprise should ever be seriously contem- 
plated, of either Russian or French troops, through Persia, upon 
our dominions. Moreover* India was supposed to be, and 
doubtless was, in an unusually flourishing condition. 4 The 

* country,’ says Mr. Kaye, 4 was in a state of profound tranquil- 
4 lity — the treasury was overflowing — the quietest ruler wa9 

* likely to be the best — there was abundant work to be done, 

4 but it was all of a pacific character.’ It was under such cir- 
cumstances that the late Lord Auckland acceded to the chief 
management of affairs. What was the disposition of that noble- 
man ?— what were his qualifications for so important a post? 
We shall quote again from Mr. Kaye, partly because his state- 
ments appear to be perfectly just — much more because they are 
of value, as coming from one who has not shown himself parti- 
cularly sparing of censure on the general policy of the man 
whom he thus delineates : — 4 In entrusting that work to Lord 
4 Auckland, the Ministry thought that they entrusted it to safe 
4 hands. The new Governor-General had every thing to leam ; 
4 but he was a man of methodical habits of business, apt in the 
4 acquisition of knowledge, with no overweening confidence in 
4 himself, and no arrogant contempt of others, llis ambition 
4 was all of the most laudable kind — it was an ambition to do 
4 good. When he declared at the farewell banquet given to him 
4 by the Directors of the East India Company, that 44 he looked 
4 44 with exultation to the new prospects opening out before 
4 44 him, affording him an opportunity of doing good to his fellow 
4 44 creatures — of promoting education and knowledge — of im- 
4 44 proving the administration of justice in India — of extending 
4 44 the blessings of good government and happiness, to millions 
4 44 in India ” — it was felt by all who knew him that the words 
4 were uttered in grave sincerity, and expressed the genuine 
4 aspirations of the man.’ 

It has long been the practice — and probably it will long con- 
tinue — to commit the government of the Indian empire to men 
who, whatever may be their qualifications in other respects, 
cannot but carry out to their important post the most profound 
ignorance on every subject of which a knowledge seems to be 
necessary for the right discharge of its duties. Lord Auckland 
was not in this respect one whit less qualified than others to 
bear the burden which his friends in office laid upon him. And 
according to the measure of the ability which God had giveA 
him, he is described as bearing it well. 4 The early days of 
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4 his government,’ says Mr. Kaye, 4 did not disappoint the cx- 

* pectations of those who had looked for a pains-taking, labour- 

* ious administrator — zealous in the prosecution of measures 

* calculated to develop the resources of the country and to ad- 
4 vance the happiness of the people. It appeared, indeed, that 
4 with something less of the uncompromising energy of Lord 
4 William Bentinck, but with an equal purity of benevolence, 

4 he was treading in the footsteps of his predecessor. The pro- 
4 motion of native education and the expansion of the industrial 
4 resources of the country, were pursuits far more congenial to 
4 his nature than the assembling of armies and the invasion of 
4 empires. He had no taste for the din and confusion of the 
4 camp — no appetite for foreign conquest. Quiet and unobtru- 
4 sive in his manners, of a somewhat cold and impassive tem- 
4 perament, and altogether of a reserved and retiring nature, he 
4 w r as not one to court excitement or to desire notoriety. He 

4 would fain have passed his allotted years of office in the prose-* 
4 cution of those small measures of domestic reform which indi- 
vidually attract little # attention, but in the aggregate affect 
4 mightily the happiness of the people. lie belonged, indeed, 

4 to that respectable class of Governors whose merits are not 
4 sufficiently prominent to demand ample recognition by their 
4 contemporaries, but whose noiseless, unapplaudcd achievements 
4 entitle them to the praise of the historian and the gratitude of 
4 after ages.’ 

Such a man assuming at such a crisis the chief management 
of affairs in a country of which 4 the treasury was overflowing,’ 
and where 4 tranquillity w as profound,’ was very little likely, in 
the common course of things, to plunge into wars. But what 
actually took place ? lieports came in of ambitious movements 
through Persia by the Itussians, in districts far beyond the 
utmost limits of our most distant political intercourse. IC Persian 
army was laying siege to Herat, and Persians and llussians w f ere 
expected, on the fall of that place, to march across the Hindoo 
Coosh, and to break through Affghatiistan and the Punjab, into 
the fertile plains of' Agra. Was this probable ? and if it were, 
what ground of alarm could there be to us, secure, as popular 
authorities pronounced that we were, in the devoted attachment 
of our immediate subjects, and in the alliance of the states that 
were mixed up with them ? A government which is supported 
by a strong and w r ell-disciplined army, and which knows that 
every civilian capable of bearing arms is ready to support the 
regular troops^ ij^ii&ed arise, can af&fti to laugh at threats of 
’danger, especially ’if they he utte'aJpM't a distance of many 
hundred the frontier, with chains of inhospitable 
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mountains between. Was this the feeling of Lord Auckland 
and bis advisers, or could it be ? Quite otherwise. British 
India shook at once from one extremity to the other. c The 

* remoteness of the countries/ says Mr. Kaye, 4 in which these 
4 incidents were passing, might have reconciled an Anglo-Indian 

statesman to dangers of a character so vague and an origin so 

* distant ; but the result of all these distracting rumours was 
6 an after-growth of new perils springing up almost at our very 

doors. The native states on our own borders were beginning 
6 to evince signs of feverish unrest. From the hills of Nepaul 
‘ and the jungles of Burmah carne niuttcrings of threatened 
‘ invasion, which compelled the British Government to look 
c well to their lines of frontier. Even in our own provinces 
‘ these rumours of mighty movements in the countries of the 
‘ north-west disquieted the native mind ; there was an uneasy, 
‘ restless feeling among all classes, scarcely amounting to actual 

* disaffection, and perhaps best to be described as a state- of 
f ignorant expectancy — a looking outwards in the belief of 
6 sonic coming change, the nature of wliipli no one clearly un- 
e derstood. Among our Mussulman subjects, the feeling was 
‘ somewhat akin to that which had unsettled their minds at the 
‘ time when the rumoured advent of Zcniaun Shah made them 
c look for the speedy restoration of Mahomedan supremacy in 

* Ilindostan. In their eyes, indeed, the movement beyond the 
c Aflglian frontier took the shape of a Mahomedan invasion, and 

it was believed that countless thousands of true believers were 
‘ about to pour themselves over the plains of the Punjab and 
c Ilindostan, and to wrest all the country between the Indus and 
‘ the fga from the hands of the infidel usurpers. The Maho- 
f medau journals teemed, at this time, with utterances of undis- 
e guised sedition. There was a decline in the value of public 
c securities ; and it went openly from mouth to mouth, in the 
f streets and the bazaars, that the Company’s Raj was nearly at 

* an end. 5 

Contrast this state of feeling with the spirit which prevailed 
at that critical period in the History of the World, when the 
Turks, masters of Eastern Europe and of Central Asia, poured 
their swarms into the Punjab, and prepared to strike for the 
Mogul Empire in like manner. Then every nabob, raja, and 
poligar, from one extremity of India to another, mustered bis 
troops, at the emperor’s bidding, and prepared to take the field. 
There was no backwardness on the part of the chiefs ; there was 
every readiness among the people, to be marched against the 
common enemy : for, however prone each subordinate ruler might 
be to withhold tribute and service in time of peace, he was 
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quite as much interested as the head of the empire in repelling 
a foreign invader. But where are the chiefs — where their fol- 
lowers, to whom, under like circumstances, we could apply ? 
They are swept from the face of the earth ; and in their room 
has sprung up a population either perfectly indifferent or, where 
the Mahomedan element prevails, eagerly desirous of change, let 
it come from what quarter it may. In a word, we have made 
ourselves masters of the largest and most populous empire in the 
world, — China, perhaps, excepted, — and we maintain our- 
selves by the weight of a large regular army, and by that alone. 
How is this army composed ? 

According to the latest returns, there are now serving in 
India, — of Queen’s troops, officers included, 29 , 480 ; of Euro- 
pean troops in the service of the Company, 19 , 928 ; of native 
troops, 240 , 121 . This gives us a grand total of 289,529 regu- 
lar soldiers; of whom 2569 are engineers, 16,440 artillery, 
34,984 cavalr}', 229,406 infantry, and the residue medical men, 
warrant officers, and veterans. To this must be added the con- 
tingents of certain native states, which, being commanded by 
British officers, are available, under treaties, for British pur- 
poses. Of these the united strength appears to be 32,311 men. 
Thus we keep our hold upon the provinces through the respect 
that is paid to the swords, musketry, and cannon of upwards of 
three hundred thousand disciplined troops, supported by corps 
of irregulars, which increase or diminish according to the exi- 
gencies of the moment. 

It will be seen from this abstract that, large as the Indian 
army is, the proportion of soldiers to the peaceful population of 
our eastern empire is far below that of the most favoured of the 
great military Powers in Europe. In France the regular army, 
exclusive of troops in Algeria, amounts to about 300,000 men ; 
the population does not exceed 37 , 000 , 000 . In Prussia we 
have 200,000 soldiers to 15 , 000,000 inhabitants. Austria exhi- 
bits, inclusive of her frontier regiments, 400,000 troops, with a 
population of 35 , 000 , 000 . Kussia, with her 50 , 000,000 of 
people, supports about 600,000 soldiers. The population of 
British India cannot be taken at less than 120 , 000 , 000 , and the 
army little, if at all, exceeds 300,000 men. 

Again, the composition of the Anglo-Indian army presents to 
the eye of the philosophical inquirer one of the most extraor- 
dinary spectacles on which it can any where rest. Out of the 
entire disciplined force which we keep on foot and trust, not 
<■ quite a sixth part consists of Europeans ; — all the rest are na- 
• tives of India of every* caste and from every province, Hindoos 
and Mahomedans taken indiscriminately, and governed by our 
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articles of war. In other words, we make India enslave her- 
self, and rivet the yoke when she has put it on ; for we arm a 
small percentage of the population in each district when we have 
subdued it, and keep thereby the large majority in subjection. 
Now it is very obvious that such an experiment must, under the 
most favourable circumstances, be attended with some risk; 
and so keenly alive are many thoughtful men to the extent of 
the danger, that they can think of no other means of meeting it 
than by making a large addition to the European portion of the 
army. But this is clearly out of the question. A European 
soldier is too costly a machine to be multiplied in India unne- 
cessarily ; and the remoteness of the sources whence the Indian 
Government must fetch him, renders a supply of the material 
in the time of need both tedious and uncertain. The experi- 
ment may be perilous therefore, but it is unavoidable, unless we 
be prepared to withdraw from the country altogether ; and it 
becomes much more than perilous if we fail to connect the 
native soldier with ourselves by the strong tie of personal inte- 
rest. Is it quite certain that we have succeeded in so attaching 
him ? That he loved our service and was proud of our uniform 
sixty years ago, no reader of history can doubt. For him 
there was no loyalty except to the Government which paid him 
his wages, and treated him in other respects well. We did 
both, and he was ready to fight for us against his own father ; 
but can we assert the same thing of him now, and to the same 
extent? Why then do we hear of whole regiments turning 
their backs in the day of battle ? How is it that mutinies — 
events never known till the present century came in — are now 
so frequent? And in what sense shall we read the general 
orders of a late commander-in-chief, which seem to describe the 
army of Bengal, at least, as in a state of almost total disorganisa- 
tion ? These are very alarming signs of the times, to say the 
least of them ; for if the native army be indeed disaffected, nay 
more, if the esprit de corps in any of its portions be destroyed or 
seriously weakened, it is not too much to say, that unless a 
’remedy be applied, the days of our Indian Empire are num- 
bered. Does any body imagine that it is by the 50,000 English 
soldiers now in India that we retain military occupation of the 
country ? By no means. Were the native regiments merely to 
disband themselves and return to their homes, our hold upon 
the country would not continue three months. And this once 
lost, not all the available resources of England, were they 
turned exclusively to that one object, would suffice to recover 
it. X<£t us see then what the changes may be which are sup 2 - 
posed to have operated not without ill effect upon the mortale 
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of the Indian army, and then wc shall be better able to suggest 
a remedy, if, indeed, a remedy be needed. 

We learn from Orme, the faithful though diffuse chronicler 
of our early wars in India, that in 1746, at the siege of Cudda- 
lore, the French brought into the field, for the first time, a body 
of native troops armed^and drilled -after the manner of Euro- 
peans. The English felt the weight of this battalion, and 
resolved to raise one in like manner, which they did towards 
the close of the same year. And so important were the services 
rendered by the Sepoy corps in the military operations which 
terminated in the capture of Madras, that others speedily fol- 
lowed. These, led on by Clive and his contemporaries, proved 
themselves equal to every emergency. The defence of Arcot, the 
action at Yolconda, with other affairs too numerous to mention, 
established for them a character such as left their commanders 
nothing to desire, and placed an inexhaustible depot for recruit- 
ing at the disposal of the Company. Nor was the example 
thus set at Madras slow in being followed elsewhere. After the 
recovery of Calcutta, Sepoy battalions were embodied both in 
Bengal and Bombay, and side by side with their Madras and 
European comrades they won the battle of Plassey, and laid 
the foundations of that power which is now paramount in 
India. ^ 

The constitution of the native army at the period of which 
we now write was very different from that which it has since 
assumed. It consisted then exclusively of infantry, who, though 
drilled after the European fashion, worked both in peace and 
war under chiefs connected with the men by ties of consangui- 
nity and clientship. Occasionally, indeed, though not ’always, 
there was attached to a battalion a European officer, well versed 
in the nativo languages, and capable of appreciating the native 
character. But his duties were rather those of a conSmissioner 
or field-deputy than of a commandant; he explained to the 
native chief the orders of the general, but took no part at all 
in the arrangements necessary for carrying them into effect. 
The services performed by Sepoy battalions so managed have 
been described in the official records of the day as most effective ; 
and the names of Malvommed Yusuf, Jemal Sahib, and others, 
fill a page in history scarcely less memorable than that which 
sets forth the exploits of our own Ford, Calliaud, and Coote. 

The first marked change in the organisation of the native 
army occurred in the year 1766, when all the battalions were 
raised to a uniform strength of a thousand men a-picce, and had 
permanently attached to each of them one European captain, 
with two European lieutenants. 
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The duties of these gentlemen, however, scarcely, if at all, 
interfered with those of the native officers. The captain be- 
came to his batfalion what the brigadier used to be to his 
brigade ; he gave orders, through his European adjutants in 
the field and in quarters, which the native commandant carried 
into effect. But with respect to the internal economy of the 
battalion, that was still conducted under the native commandant, 
by one subadar, or native captain, with three jemadars, or 
native lieutenants, in each company. Hence, though European 
superintendence might be more widely diffused, it was no where 
exercised so as to lower the position or wound the feelings of 
the native officers. They still felt that their rank in society was 
an elevated one, and were still regarded by the non-commissioned 
officers and men as their natural superiors. It was about this 
time, or rather two years subsequently, that a corps of cavalry, 
divided into troops, was first raised at Madras. It consisted of 
horsemen, who had originally served in the army of the Nabob 
of Arcot, and amounted in 1780, when the war with Hyder 
Ali broke out, to 2000 sabres. 4 Sir Jq)m Malcolm’ (we quote 
from a letter to the Marquess of Twceddale, by Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Briggs) 4 has passed a very high and merited eulogium on 
4 this excellent body of troops, and has given examples of the 
4 distinguistad character of many of the native officers, all of 
4 whom liaa entered the service of the Nabob, and were in it 
4 when the corps was transferred to>the Company. The native 
4 officers were gentlemen of family and education, and realised 
4 the expectation which might be formed of persons of that class. 

4 It is at this period the late Sir John Malcolm seems to think 
4 that the native army of Madras had attained its highest state of 
4 efficiency. The chivalrous conduct of its native officers, the 
4 attachment of 'the men to their leaders, their patience under 
4 fatigue and hunger, their devotion to their European officers 4 
4 and their fidelity to the state when imprisoned and cruelly 
4 treated by the ruler of Mysore, — all tend to throw a lustre 
4 over the character of these faithful soldiers.’ Nor was the 
case different in the other presidencies. Bombay in 1780 
brought fifteen battalions into the field, raised, organised, and 
officered like those at Madias, while Bengal advanced from 
nineteen to twenty-one, adding them to the six troops of native 
cavalry, six battalions of European infantry, and six companies 
of European artillery, which she had previously embodied. 

It is worthy of remark, that so long as the native armies 
retained this constitution the battalions got their officers from 
the native gentry of the provinces, all of whom entered the ser* 
vice as privates, though they rarely continued in that grade more 
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than two or three years at the most. These brought with 
them their retainers, — every man bom and reared on their own 
lands, — and not unfrequently filled their ran&s with Pariars and 
persons of the lowest caste. Nor did the slightest inconvenience 
arise from this. Off duty, the Brahmin or Rajpoot could not 
come into contact with the Sudra, far less touch the Pariar, or 
eat of food which he had dressed; on duty, they rubbed 
shoulders freely, and were honestly attached to one another. 
In factj to use the words of General Briggs, the native army 
4 consisted then of two classes, of which all armies to be cffec- 
‘ tive must be and have been composed, —one class derived from 
4 the better order of society, accustomed to command the services 
‘ of domestics and underlings, and the other class drawn from 
4 the lowest grades, who are from infancy habituated to obe- 
* dience, and taught to respect the upper class on whom they are 
c dependent.’ Meanwhile all young gentlemen sent out as 
cadets from England joined the European regiments. With 
these they served till, by the acquisition of the native languages, 
and by other marks of general intelligence, they attracted the 
notice of the Government, when one by one they were drafted 
off into native corps, none being permitted to join a Sepoy 
battalion until there was good reason to believe that he had 
qualified himself for the new class of duties thence mrising. 

It was about 1784 that this wise practice began zo be broken 
in upon. Heretofore promotion went on through the whole 
line, now it was thought necessary, by way of putting the 
King’s and the Company’s services more upon a footing of 
equality, that promotion up to a certain point should be regi- 
mental. In 1781 the rank of major had been introduced, and 
battalions were divided so as to form two respectively. Hence 
while each continued to have a captain at its head, the whole, 
under the designation of a regiment, fell to the chtfrge of a 
major. But this half measure was not found to answer, and in 
1783 it was abandoned. There came in, moreover, an innovation 
whereby to each company a European subaltern was allotted in 
command ; a serious matter even when guarded by all the checks 
of which it was susceptible. For though the subalterns thus 
disposed of were carefully selected, and the feelings of the 
subadars spared as much as possible, the native gentleman 
could no longer disguise from himself or from his men that his 
shadow was growing less. He supported himself, however, 
tolerably well till the tide which had begun to set in against 
him acquired greater force. In 1790, and again in 1796, the 
Eurof>ean element became still stronger, and then, and not till 
tlien, the spirit of the native sank within him. Sir John Mai- 
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colm in his Political History of India, speaking of the native 
army during the war with Tippoo from 171)0 to 1793, says, 
4 Though improvechin discipline, it had become in some degree 
4 a secondary one, and the pride of those who composed it was 
4 lowered.* Worse effects followed upon the changes which en- 
sued in }796. Then 4 the whole form of the army was changed. 
4 Instead of a single battalion commanded by a captain yho 
4 was selected from* the Company’s European regiments, and a 
4 subaltern to each company, regiments were formed of two 
4 battalions, to which officers were appointed of the same rank 
4 and nearly of the same number, as to one battalion in the ser- 
4 vice of His Majesty.’ 

Many and great evils followed this change, not the least 
telling of which lay here : that it was no longer possible to 
select European officers for Sepoy commands; but that as 
vacancies occurred, raw lads fresh from England, with all their 
inexperience and inborn prejudices in full flower, were brought 
forward to supply them. Such boys could hardly avoid coming 
into constant and painful collision with the native officers, 
whom they affected to look down upon because their com- 
plexions were dark, and did not understand, because they were 
ignorant of every language spoken among men except their 
own. But, defective as it was, the duplex arrangement h^d so 
far the advahtage over that which now prevails, that it was 
competent to the authorities to select from both battalion^, for 
the battalion about to be employed in war, the European officers 
who were known to be best acquainted with the native cha- 
racter and habits. And such selections — imperfect of course 
when compared with those which they superseded — were con- 
tinually made. But in 1824 battalions were again re-united, 
without any increase to the numbers of European officers, nor 
any distinction drawn between the wants of the several arms of 
the service. Hence a regiment of infantry, with its ten com- 
panies, retained its colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, five cap- 
tains, eight lieutenants, and five ensigns. A regiment of cavalry, 
with its six troops, was equally well supplied; and a battalion 
of artillery, which consists of only four companies, did no£ fall 
short in its complement. It too showed a muster-roll of one 
colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, eight 
lieutenants, and five ensigns, all being Englishmen by birth. 

The effect produced by these changes upon the native officers, 
and ultimately upon the service at large, has been deplorable. 
The former losing all influence and authority in their corps, soon 
began to degenerate; indeed, the race may be said to have 
changed its nature altogether. Formerly you had the Hite of 
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thp. native gentry in your ranks; now no native gentleman ever 
thinks of putting an the uniform of the regular army. It would 
be marvellous if he did ; for length of service furnishes, and has 
long furnished, the only claim for advancement to a commission ; 
and it takes a soldier from twenty to thirty years to earn his 
subadar’s epaulets. Formerly every native officer was an edu- 
cated gentleman. He could keep his company’s accounts, write 
out orders and despatches, and not unfrequently acted as inter- 
preter, where his European comrades would have been other- 
wise at fault. All this is changed now. The soldiers of India 
are the most unlettered men in the country, and the officers, 
taken from the same class, do not, in this respect, go ahead of 
the privates. 

‘ In the year 1831/ says General Briggs, ‘the Commander-in- 
Chief of Madras was induced to call for a return of the education in 
the native army ; and the following result of that inquiry shows how 
much it is neglected, and from how low an origin the native army is 
derived — a conclusion, however, which should not excite our astonish- 
ment, wbfen we reflect on the small pay which the Sepoy receives. 
Education is very general among the people of India ; all those form- 
ing the middle classes are early instructed to read and write ; and few 
even of the personal domestics of Europeans are so uninstructed as 
not to be able to keep an account. 

‘ - An abstract of the return exhibits the following state of the edu- 
cated : — 

Cavalry and Horse Artillery 7 26 can read at all out of 4,96fi 

Foot Artillery and Infantry - 7,226 „ „ 39,988 

Sepoy Recruit Establishment 280 „ „ 4,321 

‘ The original return exhibits* two very remarkable circumstances 
which merit notice. These are, first, that in one regiment of cavalry, 
and in the horse brigade of the artillery, there is not a single native 
officer or havildar-major (serjeant-major) who can read ; and the 
same, occurs Jn the case of all the subadars of two other -regiments of 
cavalry ; so that out of eight regiments of cavalry and two of horse 
-artillery, there are four corps in which no subadar, or native captain, 
can read. The second, is the very small portion of the Sepoy re- 
cruits that can read, and for whose education regimental schools 
exist. These admirable institutions consist of thirty sons of deceased 
Sepoys above seven, and forty above twelve years of age, in each 
regiment, who receive half-pay, and are trained till of an age to enter 
the army.’ 

General Briggs 6peaks here of the Madras army as it was in 
1831, with which a service of forty yfears made him thoroughly 
acquainted. We beg to assure him that his estimate, mutatis 
mutandis , will serve quite as well for the armies qf Bengal 
a$4< Bombay, and for* tile Madras army in 1852. We doubt. 
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indeed, whether, in the former force at least, the standard be 
not even lower than he has put it, though the following* facts 
convey but a melancholy impression of the morale , not less than 
of the intellectual state of the service to which he belongs : r — 

1 From a review of the native courts martial I find that between 
the years 1800 and 1830, there were 331 native officers of the Madras 


army brought to trial on the following charges : — 

Drunkenness on duty - - - - - 137 

Insubordination - - - - - - 29 

Mutiny and sedition, with the intention of murdering the 
officers - - - - - - -46 

Robbery, usury, peculation - - - - 26 

Perjury and subornation of evidence - - - 5 

Absent without leave - - - - - 3 

Robbery, burglary, theft - - - - - 16 

Assaults and frays - - - - - 12* 


Considering that this estimate covers a space of thirty years 
we should not be startled by the conclusion to which it leads, 
were we dealing with the non-commissioned officers and privates 
of any army in the world. One per cent, of criminals is not a 
large average, but the reverse, in a general armed force. Nor 
are the crimes here specified different from those which we 
might expect to find brought home to the individuals composing 
it. But when one per cent, in a body of officers is proved to 
have committed atrocities like these, we naturally ask our- 
selves, can they be taken from the class in society whom pre- 
vious habits have qualified for situations of trust ? 4 In con- 

4 sidering this part of the subject/ continues the General, 4 we 
4 can arrive but at one conclusion ; namely, that the race of 
4 native officers who so distinguished themselves under Clive 
4 and Lawrence, under Cootc and Cornwallis, under Harris and 
4 Wellington, no longer remain in our regular army/ 

We perfectly agree with the General. The native veterans 
on whom the blow first fell struggled, as they best could, 
against outraged self-respect. It was very bitter for them to 
find, that even the practice of selection ceased to be observed ; 
and that, covered it might be with honourable wounds, they 
were subjected to the caprices of striplings from England, many 
of whom had not been born when they entered the service. 
They endured the wrong, as .became them ; but they took care, 
instead of inviting their sons, or younger brothers, or nephews,, 
to enlist, to warn them against it. Hence the native officers, 
at all the Presidencies, as compared with their predecessors, 
have dwindled into a low and degenerate race, in no degree 
superior, as respects intellect, conduct, or education, to the 
YOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVII. P 
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havildars or serjqants, from among whom they are taken. And 
to add to the catalogue of their faults, they are in nine cases 
out of ten inefficient through age ; and incapable, were they ever 
so much disposed, to support the position of gentlemen' through 
poverty. The pay of a sepoy is, we believe, five pence half- 
penny a day, out of which he is obliged to find his linen and 
the materials for keeping his arms anil accoutrements in order. 
Jt takes him, on an average, from five to seven years to become 
a naeg or corporal, about ten more to reach the grade of liavildar 
or serjeant, and twenty, or it may be thirty, in all, to earn his 
first commission, when his pay is raised to one shilling and four 
pence a day. In his turn he becomes a subadar or captain, 
with pay at the rate of half a crown per diem ; and, finally, if 
he live, and his constitution does not fail altogether, he may 
become subadar major, with five shillings a day. The average 
age of the native subalterns in the Company’s service has been 
taken we believe, at forty-five, of the captains at fifty-five, and 
of the majors at sixty-five, or from that to seventy. 

A consideration of *thesc facts leads to one of two conclu- 
sions ; firBt, that if the Indian Government did well in throwing 
so large a portion of the European element into their Sepoy 
regiments, they erred in not making that element larger ; next, 
that if it was right to deprive the native officer of all real 
authority and patronage, it was wrong to continue the class of 
native commissioned officers at all. As the qase now stands, 
the whole of these persons, from the subadar major down to the 
junior jemadar, arc positively in the way. The most exalted of 
them all — the black-faced major — cannot take command of the 
battalion as long as there is a white-faced ensign or serjeant- 
major, or, we suspect, a white-faced serjeant on the ground. 
Aiid as to his influence in quarters nobody, we presjjmc, would 
pretend to say that it is greater than that of a havildar or a 
naeg. .Hence the inability of these people to repress the 
mutinous spirit which has too often shown itself of late in our 
Sepoy regiments ; and of which, previously to the reorganisa- 
tion of the army in 3 796, there is not one instance upon record. 
Hence, too, the comparative good or bad behaviour of Sepoy 
corps, in the enemy’s presence, according as they are led into 
the field by an adequate or inadequate number of European 
officers. Observe that we do not ^charge the native officers, as 
a body, with promoting a spirit of insubordination or with 
setting in example of misconduct in battle. The Hindoo por- 
tion of them, at least, have never, we believe, been known to 
jofett in a mutiny ; of fhe Mahometans we cannot say as much. 
And in regard to courage, or its opposite, both classes stand 
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pretty much upon a level with the non-commissioned officers — 
certainly not a hair’s breadth above them. But in the present 
case it does not appear, either that their authority is of weight 
enough to extinguish a flame, or that in any recent instance 
they have been able to give the European commandant notice 
of the mischief that was brewing. The only fair inference to 
be drawn, therefore, is, that the commissioned rank just raises 
them to a sufficient height above their former comrades to 
deprive them of the hail-fellow-well-met confidence which 
private soldiers repose in one another, without creating for 
them in the class from which they have been taken the defer- 
ence which leads a tenant to make a confidant of his landlord, 
or a poor man to seek advice, when in difficulties, from a 
gentleman whom he knows and respects. 

It was a great mistake when we took to officering our Sepoy 
battalions and companies with Europeans, to retain any native 
as a commissioned officer at all. His nominal position is an 
insult to him. It brings with it neither power nor pecuniary 
gain ; it has ceased to be an object of ambition to the class of 
persons whose services could be of any value ; and forasmuch as 
the rules of the profession render the prize, such as it is, un- 
attainable, except in the decline of life, it is no sooner won 
than the fortunate individual takes steps to retire upon a pension. 
Soy is this all. Except lor the mockery of the native commis- 
sion, Government would admit the necessity of giving to the 
Indian army an adequate strength of officers; which, under 
existing circumstances, it certainly has not. Will any body 
pretend to say that an English battalion, eight hundred strong, 
luis, upon our present peace establishment, too many officers 
attached to it ? And if eight hundred Englishmen, speaking 
the same language with their officers, and standing towards them 
in the relation which General Briggs has so well described, can- 
not be made effective, as a regiment, with fewer than thirty- 
three battalion officers, exclusive of the staff, how can it be sup- 
posed that eight hundred Sepoys, a mixed mass of Hindoos and 
Mohamedans, speaking different languages, trained up to differ- 
ent habits, and altogether aliens, in customs and in thought, on 
every important subject, are to be rightly managed by twenty- 
two officers? But are there really twenty battalion officers 
present with any native regiment in India? By no means. 
•Such is the demand £or* European service on the general staff of 
the army, and so trying the effect of an Indian climate on 
European constitutions, that not only is this not the case, even * 
in a solitary instance, but that, in a vask variety of instances, 
less than one half of the regimental officers in the Company’s 
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service ever do duty with their corps. Nor is it to be forgotten 
that even as regards regimental duty, no provision is made in 
the Company’s service for staff employment. The adjutant, the 
quartermaster, and the paymaster, are all selected from among 
the battalion officers, thus leaving available for Company duty, 
supposing all to be present, barely fifteen. Even fifteen, how- 
ever, is far above the mark. We have not at hand the latest 
official returns explanatory of the strength and distribution of 
European officers belonging to the armies of India; but sin 
article in an early number of the 6 Calcutta Review ’ sets forth 
the details of the service as they stood in 1844: and as nothing 
has occurred since to alter the principle on which the army 
works, we do not see why we should refuse to make use of 
our contemporary’s tables here. It appears, then, that nine 
years ago, the Company’s regular native army, — cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery, — consisted of 212,500 men ; that to these 
were nominally attached 4,481 officers; that the general staff 
and the command of irregular corps, absorbed not fewer than 
2229 ; leaving exactly 2253 officers to take charge, in field and 
in quarters, of 212,000 men. This will give an average of 
something less than 1 officer to every 93 men ; a proportion 
which all who are conversant with the subject will pronounce to 
be wholly inadequate, and which, as we learn, drew from Mar- 
shal Soult, when lie was here, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
coronation, expressions of astonishment that discipline cduld be 
preserved in the Indian army at all. 

Again : inadequate as this complement is, the experience of 
the last eight years has shown that the progress of war, even 
for a few months, renders it far more so. We have heard 
of regiments, both in Afghanistan and the Punjab, going 
into action without being able to show so much one Euro- 
pean officer at the head of each company. We believe that 
there were occasions when three or lour Europeans at the 
most took their places in the line. Cau we expect, looking 
to the class of natives now dignified with the title of commis- 
sioned officers, that regiments composed like those of our Indian 
army, and so commanded, should behave otherwise than ill? 
We should not like to see the best regiment under the Crown 
led into action without having at least one officer per company 
to show the way. And yet there is affectation of surprise and 
regret when a Sepoy battalion, under the command of a lieute- 
nant, becomes unmanageable and insubordinate. 

Again : there has sprung up, within the last twenty or thirty 
years, particularly in llengal, a notion that men of high caste 
make better soldiers than men of low caste ; and that it will not 
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do to parade together persons who in common life cannot hold 
familiar intercourse with one another. More or less the same 
prejudice prevails elsewhere ; but we believe it to be as mistaken 
as it is mischievous. The high caste man is the slave of a 
thousand scruples, which do not affect the mind of the low caste 
man. He cannot eat this, and he will not drink that ; to pass 
the sea in ships is contrary to his religion, and as to working in 
the trenches, it was shown, at the siege of Mooltan, that to so 
deep a degradation he never will submit. The Pariar is op- 
pressed with no such weaknesses, lie will go wherever he is 
ordered, and do whatever he is desired; and, under fire, exhibits 
as much coolness and courage as the proudest Raj-put of them 
all. And in the older and, wc must be permitted to say, the 
better times of the native army, a very large proportion of its 
regiments belonged to this order. 

c The Sepoys,’ says General Briggs, 6 who fought the battles of 
Clive and Coote, who contributed to the humiliation of Tippoo in 
1792 and to his downfall in 1799, and who gained laurels under the 
Duke of Wellington in the campaign of 1803-4, were, like the Bom- 
bay army, of a mixed class. . The infantry liras composed of Pariars, 
Pullers, and other low cultivators of the Carnatic, and of the Northern 
Circars, with some few Mahomedans. The cavalry were wholly 
Mahomedan. In the year 1806, the epoch of the Vellore Mutiny, 
Government, on what ground does not appear, forbade any recruit to 
be enlisted for the Madras army of the low caste tribes, and advan- 
tage was taken of that order to discharge all those for which such 
excuse could be found. An old Raj-put Subadar, whose company I 
commanded for some years, and for whom I entertained great esteem, 
considered the measure highly impolitic. “ These men,” he said, 
“ have ever been faithful, obedient, and brave ; and the day will 
“ come when you will confess how much higher qualities they pos- 
“ sess, as good soldiers, than the Mahomedans, whom it is now the 
“ fashion to bring forward.’” 

The day predicted by General Briggs’ friend has come. Of 
all the troops in the Company’s service, there are none so little 
to be depended upon as the regular cavalry, and it is composed 
exclusively of Mahomedans. The best regiments in the ser- 
vice are the Madras Pioneers, recently converted into Sappers 
and Miners, the Bombay Native Infantry, and the Gourkas. 
They are all recruited mainly from among low caste tribes, and, 
when properly led, will go any where and do any thing. 

Again : we have too much got into the practice of raising an 
army suddenly when war occurs, or appears to threaten, and as 
suddenly reducing it when the danger blows over. It is a most 
unwise proceeding ; for he takes but a short-sighted view of the* 
moral uses of the native army who supposes that it operates 
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solely upon the fears of the people of British India to keep them 
in subjection. Of the 250,000 men composing our Sepoy force, 
there arc probably not 10,000 unmarried. Most of them have 
families; and all these, as well as the followers of our camps, 
and hangers-on about cantonments, are interested in the welfare 
of the government on which they depend for subsistence. In- 
deed, it is from these persons, scattered over the whole surface 
of the empire, that out Government receives all its information 
of plots and conspiracies as soon as they are formed ; they act 
as a sort of detective police, and may at all times be depended 
upon. But if, in the prosecution of a short-sighted economy, 
we take to enlisting men, and by-and-by discharging them 
without pensions or other provision against want, we shall not 
only lose the support of them and of their relatives, but we 
shall convert every one of them into a conspirator. Let the 
reader call to mind how fatally the absence of such motives of 
attachment on the part of the people of Afghanistan told 
against us. A whole nation conspired for the destruction of 
the force which had conquered it. Yet the leaders of the force 
knew nothing of the matter, till the blow fell. The Govern- 
ment of India will act judiciously if it avoid giving an opportu- 
nity, by a too frequent discharge of its native soldiers unpen- 
sioned, for the formation of similar plots against its continuance 
in districts nearer home. 

We have not half exhausted this part of our subject, to deal 
fairly by which would, indeed, require more Ilian double the 
space now at our disposal ; and there are various points besides, 
more or less connected with it, on which we cannot pretend to 
touch at all. There is the commissariat of*India, for example, 
which, especially as it affects the means of transport for our 
armies, appears to us to be as defective as any thing can well 
be. There is also the armament of our native troops, their 
clothing, and their equipment, especially of the horse. See how 
unsuited it is, as well to the physical strength of the men as to 
the nature of the climate. What is it which renders the regular 
cavalry of British India in so marked a degree inefficient? Be- 
cause you mount the trooper on an English saddle, impede his 
movements with your tight-fitting English uniform, and put 
into his hands a sabre so heavy that lie is unable properly to 
wield it. And look at your Sepoy or infantry man, — buttoned 
up to the throat in a woollen jacket of brick-dust hue, and ex- 
pected to make play with a musket, fabricated in Birmingham, 
after the model of such weapons as a stalwart grenadier of the 
87th Irish Fusiliers is just able to manage. All these things 
requiife looking into ; and we strongly advise when the Com- 
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mittee on Indian Affairs come to this part of their subject, that 
they fail not to examine Sir Charles Napier, having first of all 
carefully read and digested his pamphlet on the c Baggage of an 
6 Indian Army/ But wc are constrained, for the present, to 
pass them by ; for it will never do to bring forward a bill of 
indictment against either an individual or an institution without 
making, at least, some suggestions for the amelioration of the 
evils complained of ; and even these — not being forgetful that 
of all subjects that of Indian administration is, to the majority 
of Englishmen, the most distasteful — we must endeavour to 
make as brief as shall be consistent with perspicuity. 

The points which wc have established against the military 
administration of British India seem to he three : — 

First. That the comparative inefficiency of the native army 
of India is attributable mainly to the want of an adequate corps 
of officers, who shall command and obtain the confidence of 
their men. 

Second. That the general condition of the native commis- 
sioned officers, their false position in the corps, and the low state 
of their education, renders them all but useless, if not positively 
inconvenient, to the service. 

Third. That if we desire to retain India, upon which our 
only real hold is through the native army, steps must be taken 
without delay to correct those evils. 

As to the other subjects, glanced at rather than discussed, — 
such as the wisdom of recruiting from classes different from 
those in which we now seek our soldiers, the providing a better- 
organised baggage-train, and general commissariat, — these 
involve questions which, though not without their importance, 
may safely be left to answer themselves. It will be enough for 
our present purpose if wc deal with points more salient. 

It appears to us then, that there are two courses open to the 
Indian Government, by following either of which the armed 
force of the country may be placed on such a footing as shall 
render it at all times trustworthy in quarters, and perfectly 
efficient in the day of battle. Either they may go back to the 
state of things which prevailed prior to the regulations of 1796, 
or they must raise thc ? strength of their European regimental 
officers to the same level with that of the Queen’s service. In 
point of economy the former course holds out many and very 
obvious advantages, for it is the pay of the Europeaq officers, 
regimental as well as staff, which renders the maintenance of 
the native army so costly: and though Government must be 
prepared, if it expect native gentlemen to serve in the ranks, to . 
remunerate them on a scale considerably above that which has 
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been fixed for the present race of subadars and jemadars, still 
the total outlay on their account would be more than met by 
the diminution of expense which would attend the reduction of 
European officers. But before this course be either recom- 
mended or adopted, one or two grave questions must be 
answered. In the first place, arc there left within the Com- 
pany’s provinces, native gentlemen of sufficient standing and 
education to undertake so important a charge ; and in the next 
place, assuming that such persons exist, should we be justified, 
looking to the altered state of the empire, in trusting them? 
Our own honest belief is, that such persons are still to be found ; 
and we see no reason to assume that they might not be tru^ed. 
Look at the irregular corps. They are by far the most efficient, 
whether as horse or foot, in the native army. Yet they have 
seldom more than two, and sometimes only one, European 
officer attached to each. And as to courage, there never was a 
greater libel upon human nature, than that which assumes that 
the people of India arc naturally cowards. They were no 
cowards who met us at Assaye, at Dieg, at Mchcdpoor, 
Sitabaldy, Maharajpobr, the battles of the Sutlej, and at 
Chillianwallah. We defeated them, on each occasion, no doubt, 
because of our superior discipline ; but it was at a sacrifice of 
life quite as great, in proportion to the numbers engaged, as 
occurred at any of the fiercest European battles during the 
late war. Compare the slaughter which occurred at every one 
of them, with the loss sustained by the victors at Waterloo, and 
it will be found to stand thus : — At Waterloo, the Duke lost in 
the proportion of 1 to 6. The Indian returns show the follow- 
ing ratios : — 


1803. Assaye 



British Loss. 

1 to 3 

1804. Dieg 

- 

- 

1 to 

1817. Mehedpoor 

- 

- 

1 <0 6 

1817. Sitabaldy - 

- ■ 

- 

1 to 4J- 

1818. Korygaum - 

- 

- 

1 to 3J 

1845. Maharajpoor 

- 

- 

1 to 6 

1846. Battles of the Sutlej 


- 1 to 5 

1848. Chillianwallah 

- 

- 

1 to 7 


Here is no proof of cowardice on thb part of the defeated, 
whose loss, in every affair, except perhaps the last, greatly ex- 
ceeded our own. Why should we assume that because they serve 
the Queen of England, Indian gentlemen will not lead, and 
Indian soldiers follow, as gallantly as when both are in arms 
against her. Are not the exploits of Skinner’s Horse fresh in the 
.. memory of every reader of history ? Have the terms in which 
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Sir Harry Smith spoke of the Sermore and Gourka battalions 
been forgotten ? And did not Sir Charles Napier convert the 
robber population of* Upper Scindc into as effective a corps of 
irregulars as ever took the field? We cannot say that either 
the style or the matter of Sir William Napier’s ‘ Administration 
‘of Scinde* greatly delights us. The accomplished author has 
contrived to disfigure, a not uninstructive narrative, by a more 
than ordinary indulgence in the luxury of vituperation and hard 
names. Yet he has done no more than justice to his brother in 
the following passage, which we quote as strongly confirming 
the opinions expressed throughout this paper. 

4 While the regeneration of the poorer classes was thus urged for- 
ward, the just claims of the high-born people of the land were not 
overlooked. Though a conquered race, Sir Charles Napier re- 
garded them only as English subjects ; and resolved to open for them 
all places of trust and dignity, withoul objection to colour or religion, 
demanding only qualification. Mohamcd Tora, one of the greatest 
serdars who fought at Meanee, was made a magistrate at his own 
request, the appointment being justified thus: — “The nobles of 
<e Scinde must have the road of ambition opened to them, or they 
" will not have their rights, in the honourable sense of my procla- 
“ mation ; that is, if they qualify themselves for the offices demanded. 
“ But in questions of general interest like this, even qualifications 
“ should not be required before enjoyment, — we must give first, we 
" must turn out afterwards for incapacity. The class-right will be 
“ thus acknowledged, while the man is removed ; and if one Beloo- 
“ c hee gentleman becomes a magistrate, many will qualify thera- 
“ selves. I want to go beyond this, if the Indian system will allow 
“ ; but that system — a rotten fabric of expedients for the support- 

“ ing of robbery, — is equally destitute of liunfanity and knowledge of 
“ human nature, and will, I suppose, certainly debar the Scindian 
“ gentleman of the rights possessed by Englishmen. I will, however, 

“ give them all I can. The Beloochee gentleman may likely enough 
“ abuse his power for ten years to come ; but we who have conquered 
“ the country can surely keep half a dozen such persons in order; 

“ and the great men of the land must have a door open for their 
“ ambition, their virtues, and their industry, or they will become 
“ rebellious or vile ; I know not which is worst ; but the govern- 
" ment which produces either is a detestable tyranny.”’ 

There is sound philosophy in this, albeit the sentiment be 
strongly worded ; and it is in the spirit of the same philosophy 
that we certainly should not object to the attempt, judiciously 
made, to introduce to public employment, both military and 
civil, Indian gentlemen, wherever they might show them- 
selves qualified. Why should we hesitate to place more 
Mahomed Yufs, or Bhavany Sings, at the head of our batta- 
lions if we can find them, — subject, of course, to the general 
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control of European officers, carefully selected ? Are they more 
likely to betray their trust than the chiefs whom we employ with 
our irregular corps ; or gentlemen like Mohun Lai, who in the 
civil department of the army proved himself so useful and so 
trustworthy in Afghanistan? General Briggs, at least, and the 
late General Caulfield seem to apprehend no danger ; indeed the 
former goes somewhat further than in the present stage of the 
business we feel quite disposed to go with him ; for he sketches 
his plan in detail, and recommends it for adoption. But in 
the summing up of his argument we acquiesce heartily. 4 In 
4 such case young men of family might be received into the 
4 army as volunteers, with an understanding, that according to 
4 their merits and standing they should succeed to commissions. 
4 No volunteer should be eligible to bis commission before he 
4 had served at least two years as a private, one as a corporal 
4 or naeg, and one as a serjeant-major or havildar-major of his 
4 company.’ 

It is not our business to go into the details of a plan, of the 
principle of which alone we are ready to express our approval. 
Should the Indian Government judge it expedient to revert in 
whole or in part to the military organisation of 1780, ways and 
means of doing so, without inflicting wrong upon any one, can 
easily be found. Should the prejudice against placing natives 
in offices of trust, prevail to bar the door to their advancement 
in the army, there is no alternative left except largely to 
increase the number of European officers. For apart from the 
evils that every where follow the attempt to preserve discipline 
in armed bodits with inadequate means, there is this special 
drawback to the Indian system, that none except the least in- 
telligent officers in the service remain with tlieir regiments. 
Indeed, employment on the staff becomes an object of ambition 
to every well-disposed cadet from the hour of his landing in the 
country ; and he seldom fails, with ordinary diligence and talent 
to qualify himself after a few years, and to win the prize. 
Meanwhile the idle, the stupid, the dissolute, and the ignorant 
remain with tlieir colours ; and even of these the numbers be- 
come, through casualties of various kinds, often so small, that the 
regiment cannot show, upon a peaceful parade, one European 
officer per company. This is a state of things which must at 
any cost be put a stop to ; and every day, while it diffuses the 
native army over a wider space of territory, renders the appli- 
cation of some remedy to so fatal an error more urgent. 

The expense of rightly supplying the army of India with 
European officers, will be in the end very great. There is no 
di&putiag that fact. And another measure, not wholly free 
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from risk, must keep pace with it, namely, the abolition of the 
class of commissioned native officers ; but this latter step need 
not, any more than the former, be taken precipitately ; and a 
slight degree of caution will suffice, in our own opinion, to rob 
it of all its terrors. For the position of a jemadar or subadar is 
not coveted by any natives of India above the humblest in point 
of birth and station; and even these seek it much more on 
account of the pension which it secures, than because it opens a 
door of advancement for them in the world. The discharged 
subadar, when he goes back to his village, relapses into the 
social place from which by enlistment he had escaped. He sits 
down in his unfurnished hut, a ryot, — better to do in the world 
than some of his neighbours, but still only a ryot. The 
havildar, who on the retirement of the subadar, expected to 
succeed to the epaulettes, will be quite satisfied if you give him 
in the meanwhile the pay, and assure him of a jemadar’s pension 
by-nnd-by. Thus in time, and after no very great lapse of 
time, the race will die out. Nor need you push on your increase 
of Europeans one whit more rapidly than space shall by these 
means be found for them. We will engage to say that such a 
measure as this would give offence to no class of our Indian 
subjects. It might and probably would establish the custom 
of recruiting from low-caste tribes exclusively; for the low- 
caste man, as he does not in civil life indulge in ambitions long- 
ings, so he enlists for the sake of the pay, and with little or no 
view to promotion. And he is, for this as well as for other 
reasons, better suited than the high-caste man to serve in such 
an army as ours. But it would attract no attention whatever 
in circles which would be likely to make a bad use of their 
knowledge, for against them the military service of their rulers 
is already barred. The measure therefore would be at least 
safe, though we confess that it could not be made economical or 
generous. 

Again : care must be taken under such a change of circum- 
stances to attach officers permanently to thd corps which they 
first enter. The native soldier is susceptible of strong attach- 
ment to his officer, provided the latter understand him, and deal 
liberally with his prejudices. But the native soldier, under the 
present order of things, has no time to become acquainted with 
any except the refuse of his European officers. All the rest arc 
taken away from him for service on the staff, or to fill civil 
offices which would be far more effectively filled by the native 
gentry of the district. This state of things must be altered. 
The Indian officer must learn to look again, as he looked fifty ^ 
years ago, to his regiment ns his home ; and be will then think 
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it worth his while to become personally acquainted with the 
characters of his men, and to conciliate their good will by fair 
dealing. Meanwhile such a corps as that of the Etat Major in 
the French service may be formed ; for admission into which 
all shall be allowed to compete ; but from which, and from no 
other source, candidates for staff employment shall be chosen. 
This will still, to a certain extent, deprive the line of the elite of 
its officers; but at least it will render staff situations even more 
than they are now the rewards of transcendent merit, while it 
leaves with regiments enough both of personnel and of talent to 
manage them adequately in the field or in quarters. And 
finally, care must be taken to render superannuation, both 
in the Company’s and in the Queen’s service, compulsory. All 
the improvements in minor matters, which the wit of man can 
devise, will not render an army effective which has only worn- 
out old men at its head. And the days are not, we fear, distant, 
when the importance of this truth will be forced upon us. 

We have completed the task which we had set for ourselves. 
It is for the Indian Government, and the general public, to 
judge of the manner *of its performance. For in respect to 
the groundwork on which our argument rests, we defy the whole 
body of Proprietor, with the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control at their back, to controvert it. We have won an enor- 
mous empire with the sword, which is growing continually larger. 
We have established a system of civil administration there which 
protects the peasant, and disgusts all the classes above him. If 
we could exterminate these classes, or stop education, and re- 
duce 120,000,000 of people to the social condition of Culti- 
vators of the soil, then with our army even weaker in point of 
numbers than it is, we might be safe ; for it is not among the 
peasant classes in any country that seditions and rebellions 
originate. But this we cannot do ; and with a large body of 
discontented gentry everywhere, and whole clusters of native 
princes and chiefs interspersed through our dominions, it is idle 
to say that the continuance of our sovereignty depends, from one 
day to another, on anything except the army. Now the army 
is admitted by all competent judges to be very far in many 
respects from what it ought to be. We too are of this opinion. 
We have pointed out where some of the gravest defects lie, 
and suggested a remedy. Others must act as to them shall 
appear expedient in the matter. 
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Art. VII. — 1 . Des Interets Catholiques au XI X c Siecle. Par 
le Comte de Montalembeiit. 2d edit. Paris : 1852. 

2. De la JAberte et de V Avenir de la Republique Franqaise, Par 
M. Rendu, Eveque d’ Auvergne. Paris: 1849. 

"]\,Tost of M. de Montalembert’s writings and speeches are 
superior to the Essay before us in liveliness and richness 
of expression and in originality of thought and illustration. A 
certain tone of apology chills the fervour of his rhetoric, and 
his impetuous nature is restrained by a consciousness that the 
truths he is uttering arc unwelcome to those before whom he 
lias prostrated his remarkable mind, and to whose service he 
has devoted the fairest years of his political life. It is not 
indeed the young enthusiast, who in the c Ami de la Religion 9 
preached a theocracy founded on republicanism, that appears 
once more on the scene, but it is the mature politician still 
instinct with some sense of the worth o£ civil liberty, and con- 
firmed by experience in his views of the danger and degradation 
incident to the cause of religion when it becomes the servile 
acolyte of the civil power. Such a protest at such a moment 
cl* French history deserves some notice for its own sake, and for 
u- the interest is increased, when its author is in the first rank 
of the orators whom the constitutional government of France 
has brought forth, and the son of an English mother. 

The immediate provocation to the work has doubtless been 
the adulation with which the Church in France has hailed the 
destruction of political liberty. Of that event we will not now 
speak further than to say, that the reception which it has met 
with from the press and public feeling of this country, is one 
of which no man has a right to complain. We are constitu- 
tionalists, or, to use the new French slang, parliamentarists, 
not by choice of opinion, but by historical necessity; we connect 
this matter in our minds with the gravest questions of human 
progress and moral responsibility : we recognise in such institu- 
tions something above material prosperity, or private security, 
or public order: we have won and sustained them by the 
sacrifice of a national dynasty, by revolution and civil war, and 
by the continual and contented submission of every separate 
class or interest to the will of the majority, after fair fight and 
honourable surrender. It is thus that the capability of enjoying 
representative institutions enters so largely into the calculation 
• of the amount of respect we bear to ^foreign nations, and the? 
consideration we attach to them ; it is thus the abandonment of 
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such privileges, whether forced or voluntary, on the part of the 
most advanced and powerful nation of continental Europe, has 
inevitably struck us with dismay. No Frenchman, who knows 
our way of thinking on these points, can owe us any grudge for 
appreciating his liberties more than he seems to do himself, and 
refusing to listen to justifications which in our own case we 
should disdain to acknowledge. M. de Montalcmbert says 
well, that in treating such a political question as the establish- 
ment of despotic authority, the character of the person who 
happens at any particular moment to wield it, is hardly a legi- 
timate incident in the discussion ; and when the .Russian 
emperor Alexander called himself a 6 lucky accident,’ he pro- 
nounced the severest condemnation of the system of which he 
formed a part. 

In alluding to the conduct of the Gallican Church in the late 
establishment of absolute power in France, we ought perhaps 
to specify the hierarchy, for there is no evidence that the 
suppression of liberty has been acceptable to the lower ranks 
of the clergy. The cures, who as a body were regarded with 
much suspicion even by the government of Louis Philippe, have 
taken no prominent part in the affair ; and it is not improbable 
that the consequences of their repugnance to the servility of their 
superiors may form a portion of M. de Montalembert’s anxiety 
on the subject. If ail honest cure has any Jacobinism latent 
in him, the sycophancy of his superiors would naturally tend to 
excite it. ‘ The Elect of God,’ * The Messiah of the 2d of 
‘ December,’ * The Star from the East,’ arc phrases which every 
man of true piety would reject with disgust; and the civil power, 
addressing the father of France, to ‘ give us our daily bread 
* and forgive our trespasses’ against him, might well provoke the 
minister of religion even more than the citizen. If it has failed 
to do so, M. de Montalembert’s protest is indeed uttered in 
vain. 

The connexion of the royal and sacerdotal powers in France 
is an interesting chapter in history; and it is undeniable 
that the sovereigns have always had the best of it. All the 
advantages and independence, won at the council of Basle for the 
Gallican Church, were sacrificed by Francis I. for the immense 
accession of ecclesiastical patronage conferred on the Crown, and 
the Gallican liberties became nothing more than the substitution 
of the authority of the State for that of Rome. The Prince 
de Conde’B well-known assertion, that tf if Louis XIV. would 
‘ only declare himself Protestant, all the French clergy would 
* follow him/ and measures like the excommunications of actors* 
and actresses for the purpose bf preventing the Grand Monarque 
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from exhibiting himself on the stage, are but specimens of the 
relation of the State to the Church in the days of Bossuct and 
Fenelon. These two names, indeed, typify both the dominant 
sentiment and the honourable exception; and while in the con- 
duct of many prelates of to-day we recognise the natural 
successors of the great bishop and orator who pronounced all' 
attempts to check absolute power to be c un vain tourment,’ and 
who abruptly closes his c universal history ’ at the moment when 
the Church participates in the triumph of Charlemagne, so in the 
pages before us we would hope to welcome the wiser judgment 
and larger heart of the author of Telemachus — a work now 
too exclusively confined to the school-room, and whose influence 
over political opinions in France has seldom been justly appre- 
ciated. Those who derided the Telemacomanie ’ and its effects 
probably understood them far better than we do. But that the 
supporters of these purer theories were always a minority 
among the French clergy, is indeed too manifest; and how little 
the tone of the government in its relations to the Church was 
changed even by the events of the lie volution and the Empire, 
is strongly illustrated by the extract which M. de Montalembert 
candidly cites from the official dispatch of the Due de Laval- 
Montmorency, Ambassador at Koine, on the subject of the 
French cardinals who were about to take part in the conclave 
of 1823. 

4 The French Cardinals should be sent, without communication 
with any one whatever, without recommendations, one might venture 
to say without individual consciences, as far as that word implies 
a vanity occupied with personal considerations rather than with the 
interests of the King. Each of them, deeply penetrated with the 
sense of the duty lie owes to his Sovereign, should consent to err with 
him, if lie should chance to err, and should use every effort to bring 
about such objects as the King may desire, objects which appeal to 
their conscientious feelings, in their character of prelates placed in 
the conclave by the King, and who would not have been there without 
the King.’* 

Surely, no language more derogatory to the independence of 
the Church could have been devised ; and yet its author was a 
most devout Catholic, and the sovereign he represented a man of 
strong religious sentiments and of higher views than the brothers 
of his race. 

To a Protestant accustomed to attach spiritual ideas to 
spiritual things, the principle asserted and defended by M. de 
Montalgmbert, that a moderate and well-ordered liberty is fa- 
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vourable to the religious development of a nation, seems almost 
a truism, and ■* beyond discussion, . Indeed, the inference would 
rather be, that the form of religion which required such unholy 
aid, and which cotdd exist with such a base alliance, was itself 
essentially defective. The transition from this aspect of the 
question into the* general controversy against the principles of 
Roman Catholicism is so easy, that we are content with merely 
pointing to 4 ; but there is another principle involved in the 
argument, which is almost equally self-evident, and which does 
not provoke this objection. In all forms and shapes x>f the 
Christian religion, certain moral and intellectual developments 
are required to make a man susceptible of the sense of its re- n 
quirements and obligations. The Roman Catholic system, in its 
wonderful adaptation to the inferior ^faculties and desires of 
mankind, can exist, and even flourish, with a far less expansion 
of these powers than is elsewhere necessary ; but it is, on the 
face of it, paradoxical to assert that even this can be aided and 
encouraged by the extraneous pressure of a wilful and merely 
human authority. The worst teachers of passive obedience do 
not predicate that kings arc infallible, and, of all religious in- 
fluences, a power that assumes itself* to be infallible can, with 
the least consistency, inculcate implicit submission, to a fallible 
rule. M. de Montalembert is therefore both philosophically 
and historically right in defining the doctrine of the excellence 
of absolute power as having been both a sign and a consequence 
of the decline of the influence of the Church. To those who 
appeal to mediaeval history in contradiction of this view, M. de 
Montalembert effectively replies: — 

* I strongly suspect our present admirers of the feudal system and 
the middle ages of understanding them very little, for I remark that 
they eulogise them with about as little discrimination as diatihguislied 
the criticism of a former period. They seem to look on the kings 
of these times as having been in general men of a saintly character,, 
devoted to good works, surrounded* with rfe9pectful and obedient sub- 
jects, whose eagerness to execute faithfully their commands was 
only equalled by their docility. Nutting is less like the truth. 
Through the whole of the middle ages the struggle between {good 
and evil was continual and fierce. Two powers, essentially inimical, 
fill with their strife the annale of the middle ages, like the opposing 
currents which unite under the walls of Constantinople from the 
north and south, and in their collision and confusion, fill the Bctspho-. 
ru% w\th the struggles and dangers of the navigation. T#> $qon the 
strength of evil predominated, and the pure and sacred stream of 
yitqfitj Which flowed from $he Roman catacombs, and which, during 
mftnWes, had covered the face of Europe with the flood of Christian 1 
enthusiasm,’ was infected and driven back towards % its ' 
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source. But by the side of the moral spirit which' governed the 
middle ages till their very end, and which was nothing ‘more nor. less 
than Catholicism, there was a political spirit very distinct in cha- 
racter, which, under an aristocratic form, constituted a vast system of 
guaranties and restrictions imposed on hereditary or elective sove- 
reigns. The clergy, the feudal nobility, the/ commercial, municipal, ‘ 
and rural corporations, the numberless traditional usages and privi- 
leges, kept the supreme authority enlaced in inextricable bonds. The 
abuses of power no doubt were frequent ; but the notion of the con- 
fiscation of all powers by one, the personification of all the rights of 
Society in one man, the abdication of all individual will for the advan- 
tage of one dominant will— this was indeed unknown, and would 
have been deemed impossible.’ 

ITow, then, are we to reconcile the pretensions of the Roman 
Church with its general leanings, in more modern times, to des- 
potic power ? May not some solution be found in the weakness 
of that Church, which compels it to look for protection to 
powers it once itself limited and defied; and still more in the 
close analogy of those mental conditions which incline a portion 
of mankind to a contented submission to irresponsible authority ? 
Rare indeed is that temper which on the one hand leans to 
spiritual despotism, and on the other asserts its right to free- 
dom, — which, in the path of civil life, demands neither crutch 
nor berrier, and, in the higher walks of moral being, cannot 
advance a step without support and direction. And this natural 
connexion of ideas is of course confirmed by the political action of 
the Church itself. In those countries where the Church of Rome 
exercises political sovereignty, has the slightest amount of poli- 
tical liberty been allowed to exist ? Does any one now believe 
that the liberal aesigns of Pio Nono ever embraced anything 
better than a just and benevolent absolutism ? and do not all the 
organs of the Papacy, even in this country, insist on the essential 
incompatibility of the temporal power of the Pope and constitu- 
te'' *al forms of government? We are by no means sure, that in 
% *j( Rarefied air of the Roman Church, this book itself may not 
/ np’ e a scent of "heresy : we w sfaould not be astonished to see the 
? i&ggs we are reviewing in the Index* # * 

I * But it may be said that we are enlarging the conclusions of 
M. dc Montalembert beyond his intentions, and that the limita- 
tions of the benefits of constitutional government here expressed 
find implied, are at least as important as the admissions. * We 
c only defend representative government/ says he, * wO only 
( desire it, we only respect it, there wh$re it has suqpeeded, 

* where it has lasted, where it has cofsigtently and honourably 
‘maintained itself;’ — a concession of which the antagonists of 
VOL. XOVJI. NO. CXCVII. Q 
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M. de Montalembert- will take due advantage. They may not 
unjustly decline to take him as the judge of these results in 
almost, every country of Continental Europe. To those who 
have faith in representative institutions as the main element in 
the education of a people, as the safe outlet of disturbing in- 
fluences, as the guardian of the political, and thus of the moral 
conscience of a nation, the difficulties incident to their establish- 
ment and continuance are necessary conditions of their vitality, 
and often evidences of their public usefulness. But the faint 
and tepid excuses of M. de Montalembert for the faults of par- 
liaments, even within his own narrow bounds, would hardly 
resist the logic that would argue from the duty of spiritual sub- 
mission to the sinfulness of temporal resistance. The violence 
and perfidies of absolute sovereigns against the Church are, in 
themselves, no proof that parliaments might not be equally un- 
scrupulous. If the absolute Kings of Spain and Portugal ex- 
pelled the Jesuits, the constitutional Queen of Spain sanctioned 
the appropriation to the State of something like a fourth of the 
whole land of Spairl, the property of the Church, and the 
abolition of the * religious 9 life as a legal status in the com- 
munity ; while the constitutional sovereign of Portugal has done 
much the same. M. de Montalembert would get offi on the 
ground that the Peninsula is not one of the countries where the 
constitutional system has succeeded, but others might point to 
these very acts as proofs of its sufecess. 

And tills avoidance of the real difficulties of the argument 
will, we fear, Induce most readers to believe that, after all, the 
question with M. de Montalembert is, not whether constitutional 
government is in itself a good to mankind and liberty a benefit 
to religion, but whether, by adroit management, the Homan 
Church may not get more out of a parliamentary thw out of an 
absolute authority. If he believes that in a condition of reli- 
gious equality and free discussion the Roman Catholic religion 
will ultimately triumph, he has a full right to demand, even for 
that special object, a system of political and religious liberty K 
and no consistent Protestant can demur to his desire. But h * 
he only prefers limited to absolute government, because" tht , 
latter has been a frequent and successful rival of the powers 
and pretensions of the Church, while the former leaves, or may, 
a fuller play to spiritual usurpation and moral despotism, then his 
commendations of liberty are a snare and a delusion, Tjpie Roman 
^Qb urc J} has always claimed for herself the right of drawing the 
<rline between secular ant religious affairs, and the pretensions 
oft its ideal theocracy ajWays remain imhumbled amid the 
repulses and degradations of centuries. It is therefore to be 
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justly inferred, that if she regards a constitutional government 
as a rival, she will strive to injure and embarrass it to the ad- 
vantage of her own supremacy ; but if, on the contrary, she is 
willing to abdicate political claims, and to confine her influ- 
ence within moral limits, then, in truth, she is a 9 gainer by 
liberty, inasmuch ,as she accepts a just position, which no fair 
opponent can refuse her. In the United States, separated from 
the political and historical associations, which fill so large a space 
of modern European history, surrounded by influences that 
check individual and corporate assumptions, the Roman Church 
takes its due place among the teachers of the community, and 
receives, in turn, a cordial acceptance from other religious bodies 
and from the State in general, which it has not yet obtained in 
any Protestant country of the old world. The truth is, that in 
America the Papacy is really a spiritual institution, a centre of 
unity in faith, but not an intruder into political or domestic life; 
and while a great example has there been given to mankind that 
the Roman Catholic religion does not only exist, but flourish, 
without that intermixture of temporal *and political interests, 
which in Europe contaminate its moral power, it becomes more 
than ever certain that its adaptation to liberal institutions can 
only be sincere wdiere its exclusion from political action is com- 
plete, and where it is contained by public opinion within the 
proper sphere of religious action. 

‘ I know well,’ says our writer, ‘ that in these days, unlike former 
times, political liberty everywhere draws religious liberty along with 
it ; but I would fain persuade myself that Catholicism has as little to 
fear from the one as the other. I have no hesitation in saying that 
if the liberty of error and evil could be suppressed, it would be a duty 
to suppress it. But experience proves that in our modern society 
this cannot be thoroughly effected without equally smothering the 
liberty of good, without confiding absolute power to governments that 
may be inciipable or unworthy of the task. Liberty of conscience, 
that principle so long invoked by the enemies of religion, now turns 
to its advantage. Of course it would be extravagant ( insense ) to an- 
nounce it in countries where it does not exist, and where no one claims 
it ; but where it once exists, where it has once been registered in the 
laws, let us beware how we efface it, for it becomes the defender of 
the faith and the rampart of the Church.’ 

The author proceeds to prove that Protestants have perse- 
cuted as. well as Catholics, and deduces that the Reformation 
only triumphed in England, in Holland, and in Germany by 
means of fierce oppression and cruel penalties. We would de- 
eire to refer him to the temperate and merciful methods by which # 
Protestantism was successfully crushed in Spain, or Bohemia 
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reclaimed to the faith. He regards it as a * marvellous secret of 

* divine mercy, that in these days le libre examen only turns to 
( the advantage of the truth/ — a proposition in which a Pro- 
testant would conceive the wonder to be the other way; but 
when he goes on to speak of * heresy sheltering herself under 

* severe legal restrictions or the terrors of revolutionary vio- 

* lence/ we can only point to the Madiais pining in the prisons 
of the Grand Duke of Florence, to the exile of Count Guic- 
ciardini, to the refusal of the government of Spain to allow the 
funeral service to be read over a Protestant grave, and, above 
all, to the lamentable violences by which a portion of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland are trying the sympathy and interests 
of the Liberal party in this country, and in inducing the largest- 
minded men to feci somewhat like a friend of ours, who says, 

that he lives in continual dread of waking some morning with 

* the conviction that, after all. Lord Eldon was in the right.’ 

The restriction of the right of liberty of conscience to places 
where it exists already, is of a piece with the limitation of con- 
stitutional governments to nations where they have worked 
well; nor do the Catholic authorities, whom the writer cites 
in support of his principles, do much more. In a letter to the 
Bishop of Orleans (dated July 1852), the Bishop of Moulins 
writes: ( I will simply ( ndivement ) own, even though I mag 
( pass for the owner of ideas already exploded , that I do love 
‘ liberty; 1 love it too much when it supports, not to endure it 

* when it opposes me.’ ‘ Nobles paroles / says M. de Montalem- 
bert : but we rather accede to the naivete of the venerable pre- 
late, and conceive that the sentence would run just as well if 
4 absolutism ’ were substituted for * liberty.’ 

Very different is the tone of the discourse of M. Rendu, 
Bishop of Auvergne, a work of honest purpose and hearty faith. 
He makes no apologies for liberty, but accepts it as the only 
field in which religious truth can worthily assert itself, and, 
pointing, as we have done, across the Atlantic, with no unjust 
pride, asks whether his religion cannot coexist with free institu- 
tions. We should be glad to see this specimen of sound contro- 
versy translated into every tongue in which the Roman doctrine 
is taught, if only to show that a Catholic Bishop can vindicate 
the principle of e religious liberty,’ defining religious liberty to 
comprehend € the liberty of conscience, the liberty of worship, 
and the s liberty of proselytising ; ’ and demanding full liberty 
of instruction, c by the * pen and the press, by preaching and 
‘ example.’ Would that those liberties were more enjoyed in 
' countries where the Roman Catholic Church is dominant, and 
would that the clergy would accept and act up to these defi- 
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uitions, both as for and against themselves, wherever religious 
toleration is the principle of the law, and where they might 
make it the principle of society ! 

There is another aspect of M. de Montalembert’s character 
which is so prominent in his political life, that it must enter 
into any estimate of his real love of freedom. He is a lover of 
minorities, an implacable enemy of triumphant causes of all kinds, 
and finding constitutional government very low in estimation 
in France at this moment, he comes forward as its advocate. 
There was no politician in France who less valued constitutional 
liberty when France had it than himself: to no administration 
in the time of Louis Philippe did he ever give his cordial ad- 
hesion, but always contented himself with that amount of 
support which enabled him to exercise considerable influence in 
ecclesiastical appointments, especially under M. Guizot, who 
highly appreciated his oratorical faculty. At the same time 
he directed his fiercest eloquence against the policy of Lord 
Palmerston, which was then, as always, founded on the extension 
of constitutional principles, and which ,has never ceased to 
identify English interests with the reasonable and well-ordered 
freedom of all other nations. But when the Republic became 
the established order of things, the men and forms of the pre- 
ceding system rose in his esteem to a high elevation, and he was 
proportionally unmerciful and unjust to what succeeded them. 
Ilis position at that moment was one of much responsibility, 
for his parliamentary experience gave him high rank among 
so many new men. The moment was now come when the 
principles which he had maintained in his youth, and which had 
brought him as a criminal before the bar of the Chamber of 
Peers, might be put into practice, and when he might consistently 
advocate at once the .liberties of the Church and of mankind. 
But the same Assembly which contained as representative of 
Paris the ancient preceptor of the young enthusiast, M. de 
Lamennais, witnessed the unceasing attempts of M. de Monta- 
lembert to vilify the Republic and, through the Republic, the 
people who endured it : no speaker more assisted the anti-socialist 
panic, and thus more played into the hands of those who have 
used it so sagaciously for their own purposes. And when that 
odious political contradiction, the imposition of a detested 
temporal government on the Roman people by a French repub- 
lican army, had succeeded in alienating from the rulers of 
France the sympathy of all liberal-minded men, he called for 
‘ un expedition de Rome & l’interieur,’ wdiich could mean 
nothing more than an abrogation of the first principles of 
national independence, and an utter abasement of all popular 
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lights. He perhaps hardly anticipated how much of his prayer 
would be speedily granted, although, when it did come, he was 
still sufficiently under the influence of the same opinions to 
incur the unhappy notoriety of being the one distinguished 
orator of the old Chamber of Deputies who consented to transfer 
his services to the Legislative Chamber of the then approaching 
and now consummated Empire. 

But no sooner do we find him there, than the same disturbing 
elements which had made this able man so useless, or worse, in 
former deliberative assemblies, again drove him into opposition ; 
and now this essay not only isolates him again from a political 
system, but 'from a large portion of the fellow-religionists, whose 
homage has hitherto surrounded him, and who looked on him as 
their uncompromising and even unscrupulous advocate. 

M. dc Montalembert permits himself to indulge in the hope, 
that the remnant of the forms of constitutional government pre- 
served under the Empire, will be the nucleus of further liberties, 
and instances periods in English history when parliamentary 
institutions had as little internal vitality. Such analogies really 
mean nothing in the face of altered circumstances and the pro- 
gress of mankind. But where a power has not in its origin 
trusted itself to popular discussion and criticism, every hour of 
its existence increases the difficulty of the experiment. Whether, 
however, some such result occurs or no, it is equally true 
that if there is a nation on the globe which requires this com- 
paratively safe outlet for popular excitement, for nervous impa- 
tience, for all the oscillations of hope and fear, it is the people 
of France; and Europe cannot feel herself secure from some 
outburst of the moment, now that these forces are merely re- 
pressed by that authority, which may be compelled, in its own 
defence, to direct upon others the violence and passion that would 
otherwise threaten its own existence. 


Art. VIII. — Legends of the Madonna , as represented in* the 
Fine Arts. Forming the Third Series of Sacred and Legend- 
ary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. London: 1852. 

HPhe recent sale of Marshal Soult’s collection of paintings has 
familiarised most of our readers, at least by name, with the 
celebrated* picture by Murillo, called *Our Lady of the Im- 
€ maculate Conception.’ The title, however, conveys to the 
JSnglTsh reader but little information as to the subject repre- 
sented by the painting! Nor is the meaning more intelligible 
to the generality of those persons who have eefen eitlrac* the 
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painting itself or an engraving after it. It represents a female 
figure with ' grave sweet eyes and golden hair/ and beautiful 
features. Her hands are crossed on her bosom as if in prayer. 
She is supported on clouds. From her head, as from a sun, 
radiate streams of light, under her feet are visible the fiorns of 
the crescent moon. Beneath the clouds is seen the outline of 
the globe, on the surface of which a serpent is gliding along. 
To those conversant with the mysteries of religious art the 
picture has a meaning which the uninitiated cannot peue- 
trate. The Virgin is here represented not only as ‘ Maria 
f puririima sin pecado conccpida/ but as the second Eve, whose 
seed was to bruise the head of the serpent. The painter has 
endowed her with the attributes of the woman of the Apoca- 
lypse, c clothed with the sun, having the moon under her feet, 

* and on her head a crown of twelve stars/ 

Could we in all cases read the thoughts which lie beneath 
the surface of pictures, veiled in the emblematical and allegorical 
language of the old painters, how much greater would be the 
interest felt in Italian Art ! What deep significance would be 
found attached to accessories which the* idle spectator ascribes 
to the fancy or imagination of the painter ! Even the situation 
in which the picture is placed 6 can a talc unfold/ In the 
Madonnas set up at the corners of streets, over the doors of 
houses, or gates of gardens, or in the colossal figures of the 
Virgin, whose ample robe, supported on either side, throws its 
protecting shade round men, women, and children, the student 
of religious art sees ‘ Our Lady of Succour/ ( Notre dame de 
‘ bon secours/ c La Madonna di Miscricordia/ The Virgin is 
here in the character of Protectress. In the Virgin reading he 
sees J;he Mater Sapientise, the Virgo Sapientissima. In the 
coronation of the Virgin, he beholds the type of the Church 
triumphant. When she wears the crown or holds the sceptre, 
she is adored as Regina Cccli; when attended by adoring angels, 
as Regina Angclorum. ‘ When she is merely veiled, with folded 

* hands, and in her features all the beauty, maiden purity, and 
4 sweetness which the artist could render, she is simply the 
‘ Blessed Virgin, the Madonna, the Santa Maria Vergine / 

But how is the English visitor in Italy to understand these 
symbolical meanings and the traditionary legends of the .old 
painters? Mrs. Jameson will inform us; and our best thanks 
are due to her for another beautiful vblume elucidating religious 
art, which forms the third series of c Sacred and Legendary 
c Art/ The subject of the new work is ‘ The Legends of the 

* Madonna;’ and it is impossible that they could have found a ^ 
better interpreter than Mrs. Jameson. The work is divided into % 
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two parts, namely, Devotional and Historical subjects, and is 
preceded by a long introduction, which contains an account of 
the rise and progress of the worship of the Madonna. In this 
the authoress traces the first worship of the Virgin to at least 
the very commencement of the fifth century; she shows that 
the earliest effigies and pictures of her were considered as 
symbols of faith, and not as mere representations. She notices 
the fury of the Iconoclasts under Leo the lsaurian and his suc- 
cessors, which resulted in the final triumph of image worship ; 
the Nestorian heresy, which denied to the Virgin the title of 
‘ Theotokos 9 (Mother of God); the introduction, after the 
Crusades, of the Apocryphal gospels ; the compilation of the 
Golden Legend, the influence of Dante, the Council of Con- 
stance, and the Condemnation of Huss, all of which contributed 
to the establishment of the worship of the Virgin. 

The real cause of the prevalence of worship of the Madonna 
for more than ten centuries is a question which has seldom 
been fairly discussed. The one party is strongly prejudiced 
in its favour; the other is as strongly opposed to it. We 
give Mrs. Jameson mtich credit for the able and novel man- 
ner which she has treated this subject of contention. Al- 
though considered chiefly in an artistical point of view, 6he 
remarks upon the softening influence which the worship of the 
Madonna exercised over the Christian world. Everywhere, she 
tells us, the Art-treasures of the Middle Ages suggest one pre- 
valent idea — ‘it is that of an impersonation in the feminine 
4 character of beneficence, purity, and power, standing between 
4 an offended Deity and poor, sinning, suffering humanity, and 
4 clothed in the visible form of Mary, the Mother of our Lord.’ 
Even through the obscure myths of antiquity she finds dimly 
shadowed forth this prevalent idea of i a mother-goddess, cnaste, 
4 beautiful, and benign.’ 

* As in the oldest Hebrew rites and Pagan superstitions men traced 
the promise of a coming Messiah, — as the deliverers and kings of 
the Old Testament, and even the demigods of heathendom, became 
accepted types of the person of Christ, — so the Eve of the Mosaic 
/ history, the Astarte of* the Assyrians, — 

* “ The znooned Ashtaroth, queen and mother both,’ — 

the Isis nursing Horus of the Egyptians, the Demeter and Aphrodite 
of the Greeks, the Scythian Freya, have been considered by some 
writers as types of a Divine maternity, foreshadowing the Virgin 
Mother of Christ. Others will have it that these scattered, dim, 
mistaken, often gross and perverted, ideas which were afterwards 
, gathered into the pure, dignified, tender image of the Madonna, were 
Wit as the voice of a mighty prophecy, sounded through all the gene- 
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rations of men, even from the beginning of time, of the coming moral 
regeneration and complete and harmonious development of the whole 
human race, by the establishment on a higher basis of what has been 
called / the feminine element ’ in society. And let me speak for my- 
self. In the perpetual iteration of that beautiful image of the 
Woman highly blessed, — there , where others only saw pictures or 
statues, I have seen this great hope standing like a spirit beside the 
visible form ; in the fervent worship once universally given to that 
gracious presence, I have beheld an acknowledgment of a higher as 
well as gentler power than that of the strong bund and the might that 
makes the right, and in every earnest votary one who, as he knelt, 
was in this sense pious beyond the reach of his own thought, and 
“ devout beyond the meaning of his will.” ’ (Pp. 19, 20.) 

Mrs. Jameson then shows how, in the early ages of the 
Christianity, the Virgin was endowed with the attributes of 
Ceres and of the Diana of the Ephesians ; and how, with Chris- 
tianity, new ideas of the moral and religious responsibility of 
"Woman entered the world. 

‘ With Christianity came the want of a new type of womanly per- 
fection, combining all the attributes of the ancient female divinities 
with others altogether new. Christ, as the model-man, united the 
virtues of the two sexes, till the idea that there are essentially mascu- 
line and feminine virtues intruded itself on the higher Christian con- 
ception, and seems to have necessitated the female type/ (P. 21.) 

To the reverence ‘felt towards the mother-goddess, chivalry- 
added fresh honours. The title of ‘Our Lady’ was given to 
the Virgin because ‘she was the lady of all hearts, whose 

* colours all were proud to wear/ The great religious com- 
munities enrolled themselves as her votaries. The ‘ JServiti/ or 
‘ Esclaves de Marie,’ wc learn from Mrs. Jameson, devoted 
themselves in her name, as ‘ Our Lady of Mercy,’ to acts of 
charity. The Cistercians, she tells us, ‘ wore white in honour 

* of her purity, the Servi, black, in respect for her sorrows/ 
The Franciscans were the champions of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the Dominicans introduced the c Rosary.’ It may 
be necessary to explain that by the ‘ Rosary/ is understood a 
cycle of devotional subjects consisting of fifteen mysteries, for a 
complete explanation of which we must refer our readers to 
Mrs. Jameson’s book, p. lxi. 

The Apocryphal Gospels and the Golden Legend, by intro- 
ducing new traditions concerning the Virgin, gave not only a 
fresh impulse to the general veneration for her, but supplied 
new themes for artists. Dante also lent his powerful influence 
to promote the honour of her whom he apostrophises as ‘ En 
‘ nobler of thy Nature !’ and the enthusiasm and religious vene-* 
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ration for the Madonna continually increased, until it reached 
it* culminating point about the time of Raphael. 

Mrs. Jameson then tells us how art maintained its spiritual 
character until the revival of classical literature in the fifteenth 
century infused into it a new element, — the love of the beauti- 
ful ; and the traditional features of the Madonna, expressive of 
‘ that divine and contemplative grace which theologians and 
‘ poets had associated with the queenly, the maternal, and the 

* bridal character of Mary,’ gave place to portraits of living 
persons, frequently of those whose reputation was not equal to 
their rank, and whose worldly beauty was but a poor substitute 
for the lofty yet tender expression given to the portraits of the 
Virgin by the painters who flourished during the religious era 
Qf Art. It was for preaching against these impieties that 
Savonarola lost his life. * He exclaimed,’ observes Mrs. Jame- 
son, * against the profaneness of those who represented the meek 
% mother of Christ in gorgeous apparel, with the head unveiled, 

* and under the features of women too well and too publicly 

* known. He emphatically declared that if the painters knew, 

* as well as he did, th£ influence of such pictures in perverting 

* simple minds, they would hold their own works in horror and 

* detestation. Savonarola yielded to none in orthodox reverence 

* for the Madonna ; but he desired that she should be repre- 
c sented in an orthodox manner. He perished at the stake, but 

* not till after he had made a bonfire of the offensive effigies ; 

* he perished — persecuted to death by the Borgia family.’ 

The good seed sown by Savonarola did not, however, fall on 
barren ground; his influence is apparent in the works of the 
greatest Florentine painters of the day, and Raphael gave him 
a place in his grand fresco of the c Teologia’ among the doctors 
and teachers of the Church. 

In the sixteenth century the reign of faith was superseded 
by the reign of taste, and the mythological personages of 
antiquity occupied conjointly with the mysteries of religion the 

S ncils of the artists. Spiritual art became extinct, and theo- 
jical art arose in its stead, while the * Naturalist i’ still per- 
petuated the pvofaneness against which Savonarola had in- 
veighed, and which Salvator Rosa rebuked in vain in his satires. 
The Madonnas of the time were nearly all portraits. The 
handsome wives of Rubens and Albano appear constantly in 
their pictures, Domenichino painted his daughter, while Allori 
and Vandyck gave to the pure and spotless Madonna the 
features of their mistresses. 

While, on the one hand, the representations of the Madonna 
degenerated into mere portraits of living persons ; on the other 
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they assumed the characteristics of an idoL Instead of the 
orthodox red and blue drapery and veil, the Virgin was decked 
with Worldly ornaments, and her embroidered robes, which par- 
took of the fashion of the day, suggested constantly the supreme 
power of the Church, and of its papal head, if they failed to 
raise the thoughts to heaven. The full-length Madonnas of the 
Spanish school of the Louvre, with their enormous fardingales 
decorated like a jewelled mitre, which they resembled in shape, 
could only have originated in a country where religious pictures 
were under the direction and guardianship of the Church, and 
where a familiar of the Inquisition might be said to be master of 
the robes to the Virgin. 

From her sketch of the influences which modified in a general 
way the pictures of the Madonna, Mrs. Jameson turns to con- 
sider the personal attributes which have been given to the 
Virgin by the different schools of painting. *We have,’ she 
says, * the stern awful quietude of the old mosaics ; the hard 

* lifelessness of the degenerate Greek ; the pensive sentiment of 

* the Siena, and stately elegance of the Florentine Madonnas ; 
( the intellectual Milanese, with their Targe foreheads, and 

* thoughtful eyes, the tender refined mysticism of the Umbrian ; 

* the sumptuous loveliness of the Venetian; the quaint cha- 

* racteristic simplicity of the early German, so stamped with 

* their nationality, that I never looked round me in a room full 
c of German girls without thinking of Albert Durer’s Virgins ; 
e the intense life-like feeling of the Spanish ; the prosaic, 

* portrait-like nature of the Flemish schools.’ These diversities 
suggest the question whether there was no common type from 
which the varieties originated. The old tradition that St. 
Luke the Evangelist was a painter, and that the earliest 
portrait of the Virgin Was ascribed to him, is then discussed, 
and Mrs. Jameson urges that as his gospel is the authority for 
the few authentic particulars respecting the life of the Virgin, 
4 so he may, in the figurative sense, be said to have painted that 
€ portrait of her which has since been received as the perfect type 
4 of womanhood.’ 

With regard to the personal appearance of the Virgin, there 
is some difficulty in reconciling traditional descriptions with ex- 
isting representations, we do not say portraits, , because we speak 
of pictures which were executed at different periods, in various 
countries, and by many artists ; nor do we think that Mrs. 
Jameson’s own account is exactly consistent with the evidence 
she produces or with tradition. Making every allowance for 
the variety of dispositions in the artists who portrayed the 
Madonna, each of whom had of course his own peculiar impres- 
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sions respecting her personal appearance — and for the different 
circumstances and different characters in which she was repre- 
sented, whether as Queen of Heaven, Mother of God, the 
Madonna of Mercy, or any of the other forms under which she 
was adored, and which might give rise to peculiar pictorial treat* 
ment, still there are certain general characteristics, derived from 
tradition, which we should expect to find observed by painters. 
We shall transcribe Mrs. Jameson’s description of the person of 
the Virgin, extracted from the history of Nicephorus Callistus, 
on the authority of Epiphanius, who himself had derived it from 
more ancient authority. * She was of middle stature ; her face 
‘ oval, her eyes brilliant, and of an olive tint, her eyebrows arched 
‘ and black, her hair was of a pale brown, her complexion fair as 
‘ wheat. She spoke little, but she spoke freely and affably ; she 
e was not troubled in her speech, but grave, courteous, tranquil. 

‘ Her dress was without ornament, and in her deportment was 
*■ nothing lax or feeble.’ Mrs. Jameson mentions the general 
belief, it which she apparently concurs, that the Saviour resem- 
bled his Mother in person; for, she observes, ‘it is argued, * 
‘ Christ had no earthly father, therefore, he could only have de- 
‘ rived his earthly lineaments from his mother. All the legends 
‘ assume that the resemblance between the son and the mother 
‘ must have been perfect. Dante alludes to this belief : — 

‘ Riguarda ormai nella faccia ch’ a Cristo 
Piu s’ assomiglia/ 

* Now raise thy view 
Unto the visage most resembliug Christ/ 

Let us now see how far this description of the Virgin agrees 
with the traditional account of the person of the Saviour. 
Kuglcr, in his Handbook of Italian Painting (edited by Sir 
C. L. Eastlake) gives two descriptions; the first is'frora the 
letter of Lcntulus to the Homan Senate, originally written about 
the end of the third century, but not found until the eleventh ; 
the second, by John of Damascus, dates from the eighth cen- 
tury. In the former Christ is described a ‘man of stately 

* form, dignified in appearance, with a countenance that inspired 
‘ veneration, and which those who look upon it may love as well 

* as fear. His hair curling, rather dark and glossy, flows down 

* upon *his shoulders, and is parted in the middle after the 

* manner of the Nazarenes. The forehead is smooth and very 
‘ serene ; the countenance without line or spot, , of a pleasant 
4 complexion, moderately ruddy. The nose and mouth faultless, 

‘ the beard thick and reddish like the hair, not long, but divided, 

* the eyes bright and of* varying colour.’ John of Damascus 
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describes Jesus as c of stately growth, with eyebrows joined 
‘ together ; beautiful eyes, large nose, curling hair ; somewhat 
‘ stooped ; in the bloom of life ; his beard black ; his complexion 
* olive, like that of his mother, with long fingers/ &c. 

On comparing these two descriptions, it is easy to see that 
the one is European in character, while the other is decidedly 
Asiatic. Eyebrows joined together are considered by the Per- 
sians as a great beauty, while the large nose, the olive com- 
plexion, and the dark hair and beard, remind one of the oriental 
stock whence the Saviour derived his descent. And here it 
may be observed that Humboldt considers the inhabitants of 
that part of Asia which the Scripture teaches us was the cradle 
of the human race, as the most perfect in the world, as well with 
regard to their physical as to their mental endowment It was 
from this stock that the Saviour was descended through his 
mother. The auburn hair and beard, and the ruddy complexion 
mentioned by Lentulus, are of the European, and we think we 
may say, of the Greek type. The account by EpiphaniuS of the 
* person of the Virgin is also European in jts character. It tallies 
better with that contained in the letter of Lentulus than with 
that of John of Damascus. If, however, the description of 
Epiphanius be correct, how comes it that the most ancient 
effigies of the Madonna, as well Italian as Byzantine, are inva- 
riably dark in colour ? Much of this dark colour, we know, is 
to be attributed to the effect of time ; but we also know that 
Cimabue’s fair Madonnas were, when they first appeared, con- 
sidered as innovations. And Cimabue’s Madpnnas, and Giotto’s* 
also, are fair still ; while that painted long after by Squarcione 
(of which Mrs. Jameson gives a woodcut, p. 129.) in the Lazara 
palace at Padua, is as dark in colour as the others are fair. 
Whether this dark colour be the effect of time or of design, we 
cannot determine. Mrs. Jameson evidently favours the fair 
type ; for this she has certainly the sanction of the great masters 
of art, and she expresses her dissent from those who, because 
some of the Greek pictures and carved images had become 
black through extreme age, agreed that the Virgin herself must 
have been of a very dark complexion, and who in favour of this 
idea quotes the text from the Canticles : * I am black, but 
‘ comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem/ Whether, however, 
they Acquired their black tint by age, or whether the dark 
colour was originally given by the painter, there is no doubt 
that as Mrs. Jameson says, the Madonnas of the old Byzantine 
type were held in peculiar veneration. 

-1 1 i — a 

* See also Handbook of Painting (Italy), edited_by Eastlake, p. 45. 
n. first edition. 
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. 4 This arose/ she observes, 4 from the fact, always' to be*borfce nr 

mind, that the most ancient artistic-figure of the Madonnd was .a 
purely theological symbol * apparently^ the moral type if As too nearly 
allied to the human and the real to satisfy faith. It is .the ugly dark- 
favoured ancient Greek Madonnas such as this, which had all. along 
the credit of being miraculous ; “ And to this day,” says Khgler, “ the 
“ Neapolitan lemonade-seller will allow no ether than a formal Greek 
“ Madonna with olive-green complexion and veiled head, to be set up 
4 ^in hie booth.” It is the same in Russia. Such pictures, in widen 
there is no attempt at representation, real or ideal, and which surely 
have a sort of imaginary sanctity and power, are not so much idols as 
mere fetishes. The most lovely Madonna by Raphael or Titian would 
not have the same effect. Guido, who himself painted lovely Virgins, 
went eyery Saturday to pray before the little black “ Madonna della 
“ Guardia,” and as we are assured, held this old eastern relic in 
■devout veneration.’ (P. xxxvi.) 

On looking over the account of the attributes and accessories 
introduced into the pictures of the c Virgin and Child,’ we find it 
mentioned, that in a painting by Baroccio the infant Saviour 
is made to hold up a bird before a cat ; upon which Mrs. Jameson 
observes, c so completely were the original symbolism and all 
e the religious proprieties of art at fliis time set aside/ What 
would our authoress have said if she had seen the * Annunciation 
* of Aliense’ in the Seminario at Venice, in which Moschini 
(History of Painting in Padua) says a cat is introduced in. 
the act of making a spring at the Holy Spirit, which is repre- 
sented under the form of a dove ! Where could have been the 
religious feeling which ought to have guided the hand of the 
artist, or which permitted the exhibition of so irreverent and 
material a treatment of this subject ? The difficulty Qf distin- 
guishing the symbol from the object of veneration, and the ten- 
dency of the one to degenerate into the other, has been felt at 
all times. It was the consciousness of this danger vrtiich led to 
the destruction of works of art by the Iconoclasts, and which at 
a later period determined the rigid Protestants t© exclude pic- 
tures and sculpture from their places of worship. <Our incapacity 
to express what is immaterial by what is material — as, for 
example,, the imperfect representation of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit in the visible and tangible form of a dove, — leads in some 
cases to image worship, in others to infidelity. 

It is curious to trace in this work the progress of Mariolatry. 
Mrs. Jameson has considered the subject purely in an artistic 
point 6f view, and has contented herself with stating facts, 
without making any comments on this subject of dispute between 
« Roman Catholic and Prptestant. We do not, however, consider 
^ourselves precluded from making a few remarks which occur to 
* us from the perusal of the work, and especially we would call 
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the attention of the reader to the manner in which the attributes - 
of the Saviour are given by the Roman Catholics to. the Virgin. 
The Saviour, during the Middle Ages, was invested wi^h a* 
stem character, and was supposed to be animated by a sentiment 
of* vengeance. ‘ r Christ himself/ says Mrs. Jameson, speaking 
of this period,* is less a judge than an avenger/ while the pffice 
of ’Mediator, which the'New Testament assigns to the Saviour, 
16 given by her worshippers to the Virgin : — ‘ Maria filio suo pno 
‘ Ecdesia eupplicat.’ Again, she is styled ‘ The Star of Jacob,’ 

4 The Root of J^sae/ — terms which are considered by Protest- 
ants as applicable to the Saviour only. The words ‘ I am the 
‘ door, by me if any man enter in he shall be saved/ are also 
applied to her. Sne is, moreover, the 4 Spouse ’ of the Can- 
ticles, the * JCing’s Daughter/ of the Psalms, ‘ all glorious within, 

* whose clothing is of wrought gold,’ She is e the woman 
/ clothed with the sun/ described in the Apocalypse, ‘having the 
4 moon beneath her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
‘ stars.’ She is also invested with the character of Heavenly 
Wisdom, and to her have been applied theouagnificent passages of 
the Book of Proverbs, ‘ Th^ Lord possessed me in the beginning 
‘ of His way, before His works of old. I was set up from ever- 
4 lasting, or ever the earth was. . . . Then I was by Him as 
4 one brought up with Him, and I was daily his delight, 

4 rejoicing alway before him.’ 

The historical subjects occupy the latter half of the book; 
the New Testament furnishes the only authentic notices of the 
Tnfe of the Virgin — the traditionary and legendary scenes are 
derived from the Apocryphal gospels current in the Middle 
Ages, and from a Greek legendary poem once, Mrs. Jameson 
says, attributed to St. J ohn the Evangelist, but supposed to be 
the work of a certain Greek named Meliton, who lived in the 
ninth century, and who ‘ has merely dressed up in a more fan- 
4 ciful form ancient traditions of the Church/ Some know- 
ledge of these legends is absolutely essential to tbe student of 
Italian Art. The work is illustrated by reference to the most 
celebrated pictures, by numerous woodcuts, and by upwards of 
d^y etchings, the latter by the hand of Mrs. Jameson . 1 We 
recommend this beautiful and instructive volume to the perusal 
of our readers. 
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.Art. IX. — 1. The Morality of Public Men: A Letter to the 
Right Hon . the Earl of Derby . London : 1852. Pp. 48. 

2. How should an Income Tax be levied f Considered in a 
Letter to the Bight Hon. B. Disraeli,. M. P., Chancellor of 
v the Exchequer. By J. G. Hubbard, Esq. London : 1852. 
Pp. 55. 

r PHE meeting of the new Parliament took place on the 4th of 
November last, and on the 1 1th, after the usual delay neces- 
sary for the swearing in of members, the Queen’s Speech was 
delivered. It had been announced by Lord Derby in the previous 
Session, that the new Parliament would be assembled before the 
end of the year, in order that the principles to be adopted for 
our future commercial -and financial policy might be discussed 
and decided, when the results of the elections would be known, 
and the prevailing opinion of the country would have been ex- 
pressed through its representatives. The question of Free Trade 
occupied the largest share of attention at the elections, and, 
more than any other, decided the choice of candidates. By 
yielding to the Free- trade current in the towns, and by blowing 
up the embers of Protectionist agitation in the counties, the 
Government contrived to swell their minority until it amounted 
to nearly half the House of Commons ; but the means by which 
this result was obtained were fatal to the integrity of their party. 
The Derby ite ranks thus recruited contained many Free Traders; 
and it was evident that when Parliament met, all real struggle 
about the practical recognition of the Free-trade principle was 
at an end/fc The national jury had heard the evidence and the 


* In his speech on Mr. Villiers’s motion, Nqv. 23., $Er. Disraeli 
said, 4 1 have shown the House that, acting on these two principles, 
4 first, that we should not disturb that legislation unless the working 
4 classes were permanently suffering ; secondly, that we would by re- 
4 medial legislation alleviate and mitigate as much as possible any just 
4 claims for relief placed before us,— claims which I have shown that the 
4 leaders of almost all parties have attempted to alleviate, we came to 
4 a dissolution oi Pariiament The dissolution took place in July. 
4 The moment the elections were terminated, it Was the duty of Her 
4 Majesty’s Government to form a definitive and conclusive opinion with 
4 respect to the feeling of the people on this question, of attempting to 
4 abrogate the repeal of*thelawsof 1846 and 1849, which admitted the 
4 importation of com, the importation of sugar, and thejfree navigation 
4 of* the country. There Could be, and there was, no question in the 
* 4 miodftcfrf Her Majesty’s ^Ministers with respect to the result of that 
There was no doubt that there was not only not a prepon- 
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arguments of counsel on both sides; they had received the- 
judge’s charge ; they had retired to deliberate; and they had 
agreed upon their verdict. All that now remained to be done 
was that the verdict should be delivered ia open court, and that 
judgment should be given accordingly. This was, in fact, the 
process for which Parliament met in November last, and for 
which Lord Derby and his colleagues had to prepare themselves, 
however little agreeable it might be to their feelings, after the 
circuitous, insincere, and indefensible course which they had 
held.* . . 

Before the meeting of Parliament, Lord Derby’s Cabinet had 
decided to abandon altogether the system of protective duties, 
and, in the measures which they were about to propose, to adopt 
those principles, both commercial and financial, which are consi- 
dered as characteristic of the Free-trade system. Having 
formed this decision, their proper course clearly was to embody 
it in the Queen’s Speech. This was the most solemn and au- 
thentic manner in which the intentions of the Government could 
be announced ; and though it might not be usual to make confes- 
sions of faith in royal speeches, yet such occasions as the present, 
fortunately, are of rare occurrence. There had been a new 
party created, and a parliamentary opposition maintained for six 
years, upon the single principle of Protection. A Government 
of Protectionists had been formed ; Parliament had been dis- 
solved in order that the question should be decided by the 
country ; and a new Parliament had met in order to deliver their 
verdict upon it. In these circumstances, a plain and unequi- 
vocal declaration, through the Queen’s Speech, of the intentions 
of the Government, such as we have since ascertained them ,to 
have been, would have removed all uncertainty, and precluded 
all debate on the subject. If, however, the Government did not 
think fit to announce their change of policy, and to read their 

4 derating majority in favour of a change in the laws passed' in those 
‘ years, or even of modifying them in any degree ; but tfaatdhere was 

* a decisive opinion on the part of the country that that settlement 

* should not be disturbed.’ {Times' Report.) . . 4 

* Mr. Disraeli occupied a considerable poriioa ? 4)f his speech on 
Mr. Yilliers’s motion, *by an argument , int$n$ted to^reve 4hat the 
Protectionists had never been Protectionists . Ijj true, that more 
far-sighted or less sincere than the rest of his party, dWabstained from 
the extreme language which they, held ; but if any body donbts that 
Lord Derby was, in the fullest serise of the WordH|]Protectionist, we 
advise him to read the pamphlet firat named at the head of our' 
Article, equally distinguished by the accuracy of its facts, the force ' 
and pungency of its style, and the elevation of its moral tone. 
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recantation, in the Queen’s Speech, then the next best course 
was that the Queen’s Speeeh should have been wholly silent on 
the subject, and thatLord Derby in one House of Parliament, 
and Mr. Disraeli in the other, Should each, on the first night of 
the Session, have made, in concert, an authentic and complete 
declaration of the policy of the Government ; similar to that 
which was actually made by Lord Derby in the House of 
Lords. The Government, however, did not adopt either of 
these straightforward, and (as we should have thought) obvious 
courses. They preferred a third and more tortuous line, which 
consisted in introducing into the Queen’s Speech the following 
paragraph : — 

‘ it gives me pleasure to be enabled, by the blessing of Pro- 

* vidence, to congratulate you on the generally improved condi- 
e tion of the country, and especially of the industrious classes. 

* If you should be of opinion that recent legislation, in contri- 
buting, with other causes , to this happy result, has at the same 
< time inflicted unavoidable injury on certain important interests, 

* 1 recommend you dispassionately to consider how far it may be 

* practicable? equitably, to mitigate that injury, and to enable the 

* industry of the country to meet successf ully that unrestricted 

* competition to which Parliament, in its wisdom, has decided 
4 that it should be subjected.’ 

Nobody, acquainted with the actual position of affairs, who 
reads this paragraph, can doubt that its ambiguity is studied. 
It was as much intended to have a double handle, one for each 
side of the House, as the ancient oracles were intended to have 
a -double construction, in order to suit either a lucky or an 
unlucky event. This design of a double adaptation was indeed 
candidly admitted in debate by Mr. Walpole. The paragraph 
aftirnte nothing, except the general improvement of the country. 
Its principal member is put in a hypothetical form ; "which ex- 
presses no opinion, and refers the decision to Parliament ; but 
refers it in an unintelligible and unpractical manner. As Mr. 
Sidney Herbert remarked, it is equivalent to saying: * If you 

* think that Free Trade has done mischief, which you don’t, you 

* will adopftjjertain measures, which you won’t.’ To insert such 
a parstgB|ph in the Queen’s Speech, on such a question, at such 
a .moment, after a long series of autumn cabinets, was, in our 
opinion* trifling with public business, with Parliament, and with 
th^;cehntiy. Moreover, as we shall see presently, the course 
which this paragraph recommends, or rather indicates* was not 
that tAich Ministers subsequently punsued & proposing their 

. This equivocal passage could not be expected to satisfy the 
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Free-trade party as to the intentions of the Government ; and, 
accordingly, on the first night of the Session, Mr* C. Vi liters, 
the long-tried advocate of Corn-law repeal, — who . had, in 
former Sessions, fought an uphill fight against Protection, when 
that policy was still maintained by a large majority of the 
House, — gave notice that he should, on a future day, move a 
resolution affirmative of the benefits produced by the recent 
Free-trade legislation. This notice having been given, the 
Address on the Queen’s Speech was agreed to without a division; 
and the main question which Parliament had met to decide was 
reserved for ulterior discussion. 

The proposal of a distinct declaration on the subject of Free 
Trade having thus been forced on the Opposition by the equivocal 
language of the Queens Speech, Mr. Villiers, on the 23rd of 
November, moved a resolution in which the good effects of the 
Free-trade measures were affirmed, and which pledged the 
House to the adoption of that policy. This motion was de- 
bated for three nights with great ability, particularly on the 
opposition side of the House : but the jilqbate was protracted 
beyond its natural length by the objection of the Government 
to certain words in the resolution, and by their declaration that 
if it was carried iu the proposed form, they would resign. This 
announcement gave rise to the interposition of Lord Palmerston, 
who, as an intermediate course, proposed a resolution which had 
been prepared by Sir James Graham in concert with Lord John 
Russell, and had been assented to by Mr. Gladstone, but which 
was substantially identical with that moved by Mr. Villiers. 
To this resolution the Government did not object ; and indeed 
Lord Derby had previously advised his friends to accept it, at a 
meeting of them summoned by him in Downing* Street. The 
division took place upon the choice between the two resolutions 
proposed respectively by Mr. Villiers and Lord Palmerston : their 
effect, as affirmative of the Free-trade policy, being similar; but 
the former contained words to which the Ministers objected, and 
which entailed their resignation, whereas the latter did not. 
The result was that 256 voted for Mr. Villiers’s resolution, and 
336 against it ; whereupon the House divided upon Lord Pal- 
merston’s amendment, which was adopted by the overwhelming 
majority of 468 tb 53. In the first division the Peelite party, 
w ; ith Sir James Graham and several Liberals, voted in the ma- 
jority ; a course which certainly indicated no eagerness to turn 
the Ministers out of office, and afforded nq evidence of an ‘ un- 
4 princijxled coalition 9 for the purpose of defeating the Govern- 
ment* That party which had proposed and carried the Repeal* 
of the Com Law in 1846, were surely the last persons who 
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could be charged with faction in affirming that it was 4 wise, 
4 just, and beneficial.’ They might, with perfect propriety, have 
supported these 4 odious epithets,’ as they were called by Mr. 
Disraeli. If, therefore, they abstained from voting for Mr. 
Villiers’s resolution, it could only have been from a desire to 
avoid a course which the Government treated as hostile and 
harsh. If any ‘coalition’ or ‘combination’ existed on this 
oocasjon, it was rather in favour of the Government than against 
it. And* although Lord Derby, after he had resigned office, 
complained of not being supported by the Peclite party, that 
party had nevertheless been considered by him as distinct from 
his own, and its junction with the Derby ites on this division 
was, for the moment, a ‘ coalition ’ of independent sections of 
the House. We presume, that when Lord Derby’s Secretary 
of the Treasury stood against Mr. Cardwell at Liverpool, when 
Derbyite candidates opposed Mr. Gladstone, Sir G. Clerk, and 
Dol'd Mahon, the Government did not treat the Pcelites as their 
friends, or seek to obtain their political support. 

The following are the words of Lord Palmerston’s resolution, 
carried by 468 to 53 votes, — which will show that the system 
of Free Trade, as opposed to Protection, was unequivocally 
adopted by the House of Commons, and acquiesced in by the 
Protectionist Government. 

‘ That it is the opinion of this House that the improved con- 
‘ dition of the country, and especially of the industrious classes, 

4 is mainly the result of recent legislation, which has established 
4 the principle of unrestricted competition, has abolished taxes 
4 imposed for the purposes of Protection, and has thereby dirnin- 
‘ ished the cost and increased the abundance of the principal 
4 articles of the food of the people. 

4 That it is the opinion of this House, that this policy, firmly 
4 maintained and prudently extended, will, without^ inflicting 
4 injury on any important interest, best enable the industry of 
4 the country to bear its burthens, and will thereby moat surely 
4 promote the welfare and contentment of the people. 

4 Thai this House will be ready to take into consideration 
4 any measures, consistent with these principles, which; in pur- 
4 suance of Her Majesty’s gracious Speech and recommendation, 

4 may be laid before it.’ 

This resolution, it will be observed, recognises in the amplest 
manner the success of the Free-trade policy with respect to ttye 
pant, and looks forward to its extension with respect to the 
future; Moreover^ by expressing the readiness of the House to 
f tak#&fto consideration measures ia accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, it implicitly signifies the unwillingness of 
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the House to take into consideration measures not in accordance 
with these principles. 

With this division terminated the first act of the sessional 
drama; with the second act, on which we now enter. Lord 
Derby’s Ministry comes to a conclusion. 

On the first night of the Session Mr. Disraeli announced that 
the financial plan of the Government was prepared, and that he 
would bring it forward on an early day. "Much anxiety was 
expressed by the Government to be permitted to produce their 
financial measures, and the motion of Mr. Yilliers was treated 
by them as factious and obstructive, because it retarded the 
advent of the Budget, and, even for a few days, withheld this 
great boon from the expectant public.* The House, however, 
who remembered that the Government had declared that their 
financial measures would depend on the event of the elections, 
— that they had no fixed principles, but that their policy was a 
sliding-scale, which would fluctuate according to the votes of 
the new House, — that if there was a majority for Free Trade, 
they would propose a Free- trade Budget, but if there was a 
majority for Protection they would propose a Protectionist 
Budget; — the House, we say, remembering that the policy of 
Ministers was to be governed, not by their own opinions, but by 
the comparative numbers # of the newly-elected House, thought 
it wise and necessary that the House should authentically de- 
clare its adoption of a certain policy, and that the Government 
should subscribe to it, before the financial measures were intro- 
duced. As soon, therefore, as Mr. Villiers’s motion was disposed 
of, the moment so ardently desired by Ministers had arrived, and 

* In his 6peccli on Mr. Yilliers’s motion (Nov. 23.), Mr. Disraeli 
said, * We pledged ourselves that there should be an autumn meeting, 

‘ in order that the House might have an opportunity of ascertaining 
* the policy of the Government. The Parliament is now assembled 
4 for that purpose. I pledged myself, if an opportunity offered, to 
4 bring forward measures which I think the altered circumstances of 
4 the country require. Previous to my election I communicated frankly 
4 my views to my constituents, by telling them, as I always did, that 
1 the^assimilation of our financial to our commercial system, would 
4 ultimately prove the policy by which general contentment would be 
4 given to the country. I am ready to fulfil this last pledge ; and the 
4 measures which the Government has prepared would have been 
4 brought forward but for this— I must call it — vexatious motion. 

4 These measures are founded on the assumption that Unrestricted 
4 Competition, or, to use the more popular phrase. Free Trade, is the 
4 principle of our commercial system.’ See some similar remarks iu 
Lord Derby’s speech in the House of Lords on Nov. 22. 
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the all-important Budget was opened. The debate upon this 
motion terminated on the 26th of November: on the 3rd of De- 
cember Mr. Disraeli made his financial statement to the House. 
This statement wag elaborate, wide-ranging, and diffuse in ex- 
pression: its delivery occupied no less than five hours and a 
quarter. The matter and thought, however, bore no proportion 
to the quantity of words: as a speech, it was inferior to his 
financial statement of the previous Session, which was lucid, 
concise, and full of interesting facts. His object, in making 
this verbose, oration, seems to have been to magnify the import- 
ance of his Budget, by a long-continued flourish of trumpets ; 
and at the same time to effect a retreat from his Protectionist 
position, under cover of the dust of his own cavalry and the 
smoke of his own guns. 

This speech may be considered as the finishing scene of the long 
drama which had begun in 1846, and as the settlement of the 
Protectionist agitation. In the introductory part, Mr. Disraeli 
disposed of the claims of the three great interests which had 
been affected by the repeal of the corn law, and of the naviga- 
tion laws, and by the alteration of the sugar duties. For the 
relief of the shipping interest, he recommended several changes of 
the law, and a remission of 100,000/. a year now paid by ships 
as light-dues; which sum would ha^e to be made good to the 
Trinity House, from the public exchequer. For the relief of 
the W est India interest he proposed to permit the refining ot 
sugar in bond ; the other remedies which had been suggested, 
and particularly the arresting of the equalisation ot the duties 
on colonial and foreign sugar, he rejected. With respiect to the 
agricultural interest, he divided the principal burdens upon 
land into the highway rate, the county rate, and the poor’s rate 
— (a division which, wc would observe, is only applicable to Eng- 
land); and for the former rate he announced a measure for the 
reform of the management of highways in England, which had 
been prepared by Sir W. Jolliffe, the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. As to the county-rate and poor- 
rate, he proposed no change — the grounds for making a transfer 
of expenditure from the poor-rates to the exchequer, had, he 
stated, been weakened by the diminution in the cost 6f the 
relief of the poor since he had brought forward motions bn the 
subject. We are not disposed to scrutinise too narrowly the 
reasons which induced Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues to arrive 
at this sound conclusion. Considering the expectations tvhich 
their former arguments , had raised, we owe much to their for- 
bearance in hot disturbing the present system of local t&xktion. 
It cannot be denied that the relief of the poor, the maintenance 
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of highways, and the punishment of crime, are national objects, 
and that those charges are now defrayed by taxes which are 
levied on real, exclusively of personal, property. Nevertheless, 
the system, taken as a whole, is justifiable on grounds of 
enlarged expediency ; fc-nd even the owners of real property, 
upon whom it seems to press unfairly, profit by it in the long 
run. Probably the decision of the Government was assisted by 
the further , consideration of the difficulty of meeting new 
charges on the exchequer, and of the dissatisfaction which 
would be created among their own party by replacing the 
powers of magistrates and other local unpaid functionaries by 
paid servants of the central government, an inevitable conse- 
quence of this change of system. 

The way having been thus cleared by the formal abandon- 
ment of protective duties, and of relief from local burdens on 
land, Mr. Disraeli proceeded to set forth the substantial contents 
of his Budget. These, though ushered in with a great parade 
of words, were not of very extensive operation, and admiffof a 
brief statement. Ilis main propositions were five in number, 
and affected the duties on malt, hops, and tea, the house tax, 
and the income tax. We will take these propositions in their 
order. 

1. The duty on malt to be reduced from 2s. lid. and 5 per 
cent, to Is. 3^</. and 5 per cent, on the bushel. This duty to be 
levied uniformly on all malt made from barley, and bere or bigg ; 
the discrimination in favour of bere or bigg being abolished. 
The drawback allowed to spirits distilled from malt in Scotland 
to be likewise repealed. The loss to the revenue from this re- • 
duction is estimated at 2,500,000/. Instead of the absolute 
prohibition of the importation of malt, imposed by the existing 
law, foreign malt to be admitted at a duty of Is. Sd. and 5 per 
cent, upon a bushel. 

2. The excise duty on native hops to be reduced from 2d. 
and 5 per cent, to 1 d. and 5 per cent, per lb. : the custom’s duty 
on foreign hops to be reduced from 21. 5s. to 1/. 2s. 6d. per 
cwt. ; or from nearly 4 d. to nearly 2d. per lb. The loss of 
revenue by this reduction is estimated at 120,000/. 

3. The duty on tea to be reduced from its present rate of 
2s. 2 \d. per lb. according to the following scale ; — 


Year. 

** 



Duty. 

9 . d. 

Year. 

Duty. 
9. d. 

1853 

- 

m 

1 io 

1856 

1 4 

1854 

- 

. 

1 8 

1857 

i % 

1855 


" 

1 6 J 

| 1858 and the following 1 j q 
years - - J 
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The reduction being 4£d. in 1853, and 2<Z. in each of the next 
five years, when the duty would remain fixed at Is. The tea 
duty in 1851 produced a revenue of 5,900,6247., charged upon 
54,000,000 lbs., from which sum the effects of the proposed 
scale can be estimated. $ # 

4. The tax on inhabited houses, being for shops, public 
houses, and farm houses, 6<7. in the pound, and for all other 
houses, 9 d. in the pound, on the annual value, to be increased 
respectively, to Is. and Is. 6d. in the pound, and to be extended 
from houses worth the annual rent of 2QZ. or upwards, to houses 
worth the annual rent of 107. or upwards. The tax so aug- 
mented is estimated to produce 1,723,0007. a year. 

5. With respect to the income tax, the tax on farmers’ 
profits. Schedule B., to be reduced from 3 *-d. to If <7. in the pound 
in England, and from 2 \d. to 1 \d. in the pound in Scotland. 

The tax on Schedules D. and E. (trades, professions, and 
offices), to be reduced from Id. to 5\d. in the pound. 

The duties in Schedules C. and E. (funds and public offices), 
to be extended to Ireland. 

In Schedules A. and C. (land and funds) the minimum to be 
reduced from incomes of 1507. to incomes of 507. a year; in 
Schedules B. D. and E. (farmers’ profits, trades, professions, and 
offices), the minimum to be reduced from incomes of 1507. to 
incomes of 1007. a year. 

The income tax so modified is estimated to produce 5,42 1,0007. 
nearly the same as its present amount. 

Such being the main propositions of Mr. Disraeli’s Budget* 
it remains for us to examine how far they accord with, the ex- 
pectations of its contents held out to the country, and how far 
the adoption of them would have been likely to improve our 
financial system. 

When Mr. Disraeli, in his written and oral addresses to his 
constituents before and during the late general election, an- 
nounced the abandonment of Protection, he coupled this an- 
nouncement with a declaration that the claims of the agricul- 
turists, West Indians, and shipowners, which could not be 
Satisfied by a restoration of Protection, would be adequately 
met by a general and systematic revisiofa of taxation, founded 
on novel principles, more just and beneficial than those which 
had hitherto been its basis. He stated that the Government 
would* as soon as it was in their power, bring forwardmeasures 
framed in this spirit; he considered the times as favourable for 
* the i^piertaking, and ha anticipated that these measures would 
not duly, by adjustments and reductions of taxes, greatly relieve 
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the burdens of the community, but that they would receive the 
sympathy and approbation and support of all the various classes 
of the country.* 

Now, on comparing # the ideal plan of finance announced in 
the summer with the real and positive plan produced in De- 
cember, can it be said that the execution at all corresponds 
with the design, or that any attempt was made to fulfil the 
promises, voluntarily tendered to the public by the Govern- 
ment, and indeed almost forced upon its acceptance? Who 
can pretend to discover in this Budget the results of a general 
revision of taxation, systematic or unsystematic? Does it 
contain any novel principles; does it manifest ingenuity, re- 
source, or invention? Is there a single proposition in it which 
has not been repeatedly under the consideration of Parliament, 
and with which financiers are not perfectly familiar ? The re- 
duction of the malt tax and hop tax may be considered, if not 
annual, at least periodical motions in the House of Commons ; 
the reduction of the tea duty has been often pressed upon Par- 
liament, and an association has, we believe, been formed for pro- 
moting the question; and the extension of the house tax has 
been frequently suggested for adoption, and it is strongly re- 
commended as a good source of revenue by Mr. M'Culloch, in 
the new edition of his work on taxation, f The discrimination 
between permanent and precarious incomes in the assessment 
of the income tax has been more than once supported by ela- 
borate arguments ; the introduction of this principle of gradua- 
tion may be said to have been the main object of Mr. Hume’s 
Income-tax Committee of 1851, and a motion was made in that 
Committee by Mr. Sotheron that the tax on Schedule D. should 
be three-fourths of the tax on the other Schedules, which is 
exactly the proportion adopted by Mr. Disraeli. 

The diminution of the cost of production was the cardinal 
principle laid down' by Mr. Disraeli last summer, for the 
guidance of the Legislature ; and to this end all his financial 
reforms were to be directed.}: But who can maintain that this 
principle has presided . over the formation of the late Budget ? 

* These declarations will be found in Mr. Disraeli’s address and 
speeches, cited in the last Number of this Journal, No. 196. p. 530. 
533-5. 

+ See his ‘ Treatise on Taxation and the Funding System,’ p. 67. 
ed. 2. Mr. M'CuUoch here indicates the policy of extending the 
house tax to houses of 10/. a-year. 

See the quotations in the last Number of this Journal, p. 530. 

and. 534. ? 
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‘ The means (said Mr. Disraeli to the Buckinghamshire farmers) 
c by which you may obtain redress is not to increase prices, in 
€ order that you may have a fijir remuneration for J*bur toil, but 

* it is to reduce the cost of production. * That is the sound ad- 
c vice which the agricultural interest must act upon. 

< I say (he added), in accordance with the spirit of the age, and 
‘ with the temper of the country, let your produce now be 
‘ raised upon the cheapest possible principles. But then it 

* follows you must not allow your native produce to be shackled 
‘ bylaws which hinder the producer from competing with foreign 
‘ countries. It folloios that, in the new principle of justice , the 
6 cultivators of the soil shall no longer remain the only class inca- 

* pable of receiving a fair profit for their industry .’ Now, will 
any one venture to affirm that the late Budget contains a single 
measure which diminishes the cost of production for agricultural 
produce ? Is there anything in it which enables the farmer to 
grow corn or green crops, and to breed or feed live stock, at a 
cheaper rate ? The reduction of the malt tax and hop tax 
might possibly somewhat increase the demand for barley and 
hops ; but it certainly would not diminish the cost of producing 
either of these articles. The promise to relieve the agricultural 
interest, by diminishing the cost of production for their native 
produce, has remained absolutely without fulfilment. As to the 
shipping interest, the various measures indicated by Mr. Disraeli 
may, in a slight degree, tend to diminish the cost of navigating 
ships ; but the refining of sugar in bond, the only concession 
made to the West India interest, cannot diminish the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in the West Indies. 

The promise moreover of a brighter financial day, the first 
streaks of which were said to be visible in the horizon ; and of 
a reduction of the burdens of the people, by a readjustment of 
taxation, has remained equally unperformed. To the extent to 
which there was a legitimate surplus of income over expenditure, 
Mr. Disraeli, like every other Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
has preceded him, and like every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who will come after him, might safely reduce taxation. But 
can any one truly say that this Budget would ha^P lightened 
the burdens of the people by a readjustment of taxation? That 
the commutation of half the malt tax into an increased and ex- 
tended bouse tax did not give great satisfaction to the country, 
was shown in a very significant manner. Even in the income 
tax, the changes which were popular were countervailed by other 
changes which were at least equally 4 unpopular. If the intro- 
duction of the principle of graduation between permanent and 
precarious incomes was acceptable to the mercantile and pro- 
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fessional classes, there was a large set-off in the extension of 
Schedules A. and C. to incomes of 50/,, in the extension of 
Schedules B., D„, and E. to incomes of 100/., and in the exten- 
sion of Schedules C. and E. to Ireland. 

It cannot be even said that the Budget, as proposed; accords 
with the more recent indication of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment afforded in the Queeqls Speech. So far as that enigmatic 
passage can be construed, it affirms that the Free-trade policy 
has inflicted injury on certain important interests, and recom- 
mends Parliament to take measures for mitigating that injury, 
and for enabling the industry of the country to meet success- 
fully the unrestricted competition to which it is now subjected. 
But how does the Budget enable the * suffering interests’ to 
wage a more successful war against the competition of the 
foreign producer? Some slight palliatives are indeed tendered 
to the West India and shipping interests; but to the landed 
interest, which we suppose we may consider, without fear of 
contradiction, to have been the main object of solicitude to the 
Government, no relief whatever is afforded, which can diminish 
the cost of production. The sum remitted to the farmers of 
England and Scotland by the change in Schedule B. of the in- 
come tax is estimated by Mr. Disraeli at 156,000/. ; a saving 
which would not, we presume, greatly facilitate the operations 
of agriculture. As to the reduction of the malt tax, it certainly 
could not diminish the cost of producing barley ; and if for the 
present prohibition of foreign malt, a customs’ duty of Is. 8 d. 
per bushel were substituted, the competition, which is now very 
effectually t restricted,* would be conducted on nearly equal 
terms. 

Substantially, however, it may be said, the budget was 
framed in fulfilment of the promises made by the Government 
before and during the elections. Fiscal Telief of some kind was 
promised to the agriculturists ; and the reduction of the malt 
and hop duties was intended as the fulfilment of this promise. 
In order to supply the deficit thus created, the increase of the 
house tax was proposed, and, as a compensation to the occupiers 
of houses and to the mercantile classes for the remission of the 
duties on agricultural produce, and for the increase of the 
house tax, the Government tendered a reduction of the tea duty, 
and the discrimination between permanent and precarious incomes 
in the income tax Thus all the characteristic points in the 
Budget may be traced to an attempt to fulfil the original pro- 
mise of the Government, to give relief to the agricultural interest 
by changes of taxation. * 

Mr. Disrdeli proposed the reduction of the Malt tax on the 
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ground that it is a tax on beer, an article of prime necessity, 
-which enters largely into the sustenance pf the people. He 
considered it a consumer’s tax; but ‘he had always told his 
‘ friends that though it was oertainly the interest of the con- 

* sumer that the malt tax should be dealt with, still it was his 
‘ opinion that there was no tax with which they could deal, which , 

* if properly* dealt withy would more benefit the agricultural interest / 
Unfortunately for the Government, however, neither the con- 
sumer nor the agricultural interest anticipated any sensible relief 
from the remission of half the malt tax. Upon a calculation of 
the reduction to be expected from the brewers and publicans, 
the gain to the consumer seemed to amount to a possible chance 
of a farthing in a quart of beer — a gain which could hardly 
arouse the enthusiasm of the most inveterate beer-drinkers. As 
to the farmers, whose gain Mr. Disraeli considered, though in- 
cidental, yet certain, they showed equal indifference to the boon 
proffered to them by their long-trusted, if not trustworthy, 
friends and leaders. Not a county meeting was convened to 
petition for a repeal of half the malt duty ; although time was 
found for numerous petitions against the increase of the house 
tax. The mistake of the Government in tendering half the 
malt tax to the landed interest as an equivalent for the lost 
duties on imported corn, arose from their taking this interest in 
the gross, and not discriminating between different sorts of grain 
and different qualities of soil. The great change produced by 
the repeal of the corn laws has been the reduction in the price 
of wheat: those who have suffered temporary loss by that 
measure have been the owners and occupiers of lands principally 
devoted to the growth of wheat. Barley, however, has not sus- 
tained a proportionate decline of price since the opening of the 
trade, and those interested in barley land have little to complain 
of. On comparing the prices of British wheat and barley for 
the fifty-two years from 1790 to 1842, it will be seen that the 
price of barley was then in general about half, or less than half, 
the price of wheat. The following years may serve as speci- 
mens: — 

[See Table in next page.] 

Now, on coming down to the period since the repeal of the 
com law, we find that the average prices of wheat and barley 
stand thus in the last two years : — 

Wheat* Barley. 

* 9. d. 9. d. 

- - 38 6 24 9 

- - 40 9 28 6 


1851 . 

1852 
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T ejK. 

Average Prices per Imperial Quarter. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

1820 

t. d. 

67 10 

«. d. 

33 10 

1821 

56 1 

26 0 

1822 

44 7 

21 10 

- ■ ■ 

— i 

— , . 

1840 

66 4 

36 5 

1841 

64 4 

32 10 

1842 

57 3 

27 6 


Instead, therefore, of barley being only about half the price 
of wheat (as it was in general before the repeal of the com 
law), it has, during the last two years, been nearly three 
quarters of that price. Mr. Tooke, we observe, in his History 
of Prices, similarly points out that in 1835, when the price, of 
wheat was low, the price of barley was relatively high ; whereas 
in 1838, when the price of wheat had risen considerably, barley 
had undergone a very slight increase, and the ordinary ratio was 
restored. The following are the numbers for these years : — 

Wheat. Barley. 

s. d. 8. d. 

1835 - - 39 4 29 11 

1838 - - 64 7 31 5* 

If, therefore, any wound has been made by the repeal of the corn 
laws, the reduction of the malt tax would put the plaister in the 
wrong place. If a reduction of the malt tax would benefit any 
portion of the agricultural interest, it would be the groovers of 
barley ; whereas it is the growers of wheat who need the relief! 
But, it may be said, if there is an increased demand for barley, 
barley will be substituted for wheat, and this substitution will 
benefit the fanner. To a certain extent, no doubt, this substi- 
tution might be effected ; but it could not be made with profit 
on a large scale. The soil which is best fitted for wheat, is not 
well fitted for barley ; and it would be more profitable to grow 
wheat upon it, even at its present reduced prices, than to use it 
for growing inferior barley. All the argument, however, as to 
relief to agriculture from a reduction of the malt tax proceeds 
upon the assumption that there would be an increased demand 


* See Tooke’s History of Prices in 1838 and 1839,, p. 19, Compare 
his History of Prices from 1793 to 1837, vol. ii. p. 230-3. 
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for barley in consequence of the diminished price of beer; 
-whereas the diminution in the retail price of beer, produced by 
a repeal of half the malt tax, would be nearly insensible. Be- 
sides which, an increased demand for barley would now (as we 
showed in our last Number) lead, not to higher prices of native 
barley, but to larger importations of foreign barley. 

The malt tax produces, in round numbers, 5,000,000/. a-year. 
A reduction in the tax would leave all the excise inspection and 
the machinery of collection unchanged, and would maintain 
them for the sake of a smaller revenue. We agree with Mr. 
McCulloch, in considering it as a tax which, in the present state 
of our finances, it is inexpedient to reduce, and impossible to 
repeal.* The malt tax is now in reality a beer tax. Beer and 
spirits are to the middle and working classes, what wine is to 
the wealthier classes. Without some tax on beer, it is scarcely 
possible to raise a large revenue in this country. The revenue 
now levied on beer, by means of the malt tax, is^Bbtwithstand- 
ing the great increase of wealth and populatidri, .(considerably 
less than the revenue obtained from the same j|$ple, by the 
malt and beer duties, in the years between 18lo and l830.f 
Besides, if beer is wholly untaxed’, the present high dutfefc on 
British spirits, and the corresponding high duties on* "foreign 
spirits, together producing 8,500,000/. a-year, and, thei^fre, one 
of the main stays of the Exchequer, could not be maintained. 

* ‘The malt tax is, in truth, not only one of the very best of 
6 existing taxes, but it is one of those which, should any considerable 
‘ increase of revenue be required, may be most advantageously raised. 

We do not mean by this to undervalue its sinister influence ever 
* agriculture; but where is the tax, fitted to produce between fivim 
‘ 6ix millions a year, against which some weighty objections nvayj^be 
‘ urged ?* — Treatise on Taxation, p. 246 ed. 2. Mr. M'Cuttooh pro- 
ceeds to suggest the imposition of a protecting duty of 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
a quarter oh foreign barley, in 'Order to countervail the malt tax. 
But* all such import-duty levied on barley not intended for malting 
would.be unjugt: and as foreign barley used for malting pays the 
malt tax as well as native barley, we do not see the need of a counter- 
vailing duty. 

f The beer duty was repealed in 1830 : in the four previous years 
its produce was as follows : 

£ 1 

1826 - - 3,492,779 1 1828 - - 3,128,047 * 

1827 - - 3,265,441 \ t 1829 - . - * 3,217,812 

In 1829 thejaroduce of the malt duty, was 3,026,133. Between the 
peace and^ the income ehjajmed from malt and beer was between 
six and sevea millions a y$ar/^ ^ 
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The argument of relief to agriculture applies as much to the 
duty on spirits as to that on malt : for if malt is made of barley, 
British spirits are likewise made from barley and oats. 

The hop duty is variable* in its amount, on account of the 
uncertainty of the crop, and of the cultivation being carried on 
under the shelter of a protective duty, which excludes foreign 
competition. In 1849 the net receipt was 205,936/. : in 1851 
it was 426,0284 Mr. Disraeli appears to take its average 
produce at only 240,0004 a year: inasmuch as he estimates the 
loss from the redaction of the duty to a half at 120,0004 It 
seems to us that the htfp duty is not worth maintaining at all, 
unless it produces something like its present amount. It is not 
reasonable to subject the entire hop cultivation of England to 
an excise inspection, in order* to raise a revenue of 120,0004 a 
year. The cost of hops is so small an ingredient in the price of 
beer, that a reduction of the duty would be wholly insensible 
to the consumer.* In ordinary years, the grower adds the 
entire duty to the price of the article which he sells; and the 
probability is, that the 120,0004 of revenue abandoned by 
Mr. Disraeli would be shared between the dealer and the 
brewer. If the entire excise duty on hops were repealed, the 
protective duty on foreign hops must go with it: a change 
which would probably be beneficial to the consumer, but would, 
we suspect, be at first, of doubtful advantage to the grower. 

The reductions of the malt and hop duties having been 
proposed, ostensibly for the benefit of the consumer, but in reality 
for the satisfaction of the. agricultural interest, Mr. Disraeli 
seems to have bethought himself that something must be done 
to please the towns ; and with this view the reduction of the 
tea duty appears to have been brought forward. It would un- 
doubtedly be a great advantage to diminish the duty -on tea, 
whenever the state of our finances will bear the reduction ; but 
the arguments against a change jire not weak. The tea duty 
now produces nearly 6,000,0004 a year: tea is an article 
which spoils with wet, and cannot be easily smuggled: a great 
reduction in its price was produced by the opening of the China* 
trade, and even with the present high duty, the consumption is 
large and increasing. Coffee and cocoa, substitutes for tea, are 


* In introducing the proposition for the reduction of the hop duty, 
Mr. Disraeli say's, ‘We ar6 unwilling to make this effort to give cheap 

* beer tb' the people without dealing with one of the important, tiigre- 

* dients of that beverage.’ We believe it to be linpossible to prove 

that a reduction of theifeop duty from 1 2d, Jo leL per pound, wodid 
make any reduction in the retail price of beer. • ' ■ * * 
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cheap* and the duties on them ore moderate : sugar* which is 
mixed with tea* has been cheapened by the free-trade measure 
of 1846. The duty on tea is now 2 s. 2 \d. per lb. : no sensible 
relief would be afforded to the cpnsumer* and no large extension 
of consumption would be produced* by any reduction short of a 
duty of Is. per lb.; and a reduction to that extent implies a 
considerable sacrifice of revenue ; though we do not doubt that* 
as in the cases of coffee and cocoa;, a sensible diminution of the 
duty would be followed by a large increase of consumption. 
We may here remark* that there seems now to* be a belief that 
indirect, taxes* such as the malt duty and the tea duty* are in- 
consistent with freedom of trade. It may perhaps be desirable 
to substitute direct for indirect taxation : into that question e 
do not now enter; but indirect taxes are perfectly compatible 
s with freedom of trade. By freedom of trade we understand an. 
abstinence from all duties of a protective nature; from all duties 
intended to intercept and obstruct a certain trade* and to give 
an artificial advantage to one set of products over another. If 
tea was grown in England as well as in China, and there w~as a 
duty on foreign but not on native tea, the import duty would 
then become a protective duty* and would violate the freedom 
of trade. But in the present circumstances of the production 
of tea, this duty is quite consistent with free- trade principles. 

The alterations in the income tax proposed by Mr. Disraeli 
open a wide field for comment, upon which we can now scarcely 
enter. The^extension of Schedules C. and E. (funds and public 
offices) to Ireland* without the other Schedules, and particularly 
Schedule A., seems to us wholly indefensible* on the groq^ds 
both of equity and expediency, and never, in our opinion, could 
have been carried. Moreover, the extension of Schedules A. 
and C. to incomes of 50/., when Schedules D. and E. were 
reduced only to 100/., was a change bearing hardly upon per- 
sons deriving small incomes from land and the funds* and would 
have put the endurance of thiil class of persons to a severe trial. 
But the main feature of Mr. Disraeli’s propositions respecting the 
income tax is the introduction* for the first time, of a gradua- 
tion between different classes of incomes. He leaves Schedules 
A. and C. (land and the. funds) at 7 <L in the pound; but re- 
duces Schedules D. and E. (trades, professions* and public offices) 
to 5\d. in the pound. This discrimination was proposed upon 
equitable grounds ; but it was shown in the debate* and would 
appear more clearly upon further analysis* that this attempt tot 
apportion the tax according to the ability of the taxpayer i s 
itself full of injustice. , In . the first place* it puts trades and. 
professions on the same level s a merchant trading on a large 
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capital, or a sleeping partner of an old-established bank* would 
paytbeeame rate as a barrister or a physician, whoso ipcqanc is 
exclusively the remuneration for his labour., Besides, the - pro- 
posed graduation only makes allpwance for one distinction of 
incomes ; viz. the distinction* between permanent orlifeineotpes, 
and precarious incomesTor les8 tha «l the person’s life ; but there 
are other circumstances by which the ability of the taxpayer 
may be properly measured ; such/for instances as the number of 
his children. The most important; however, of these is the 
amount of the income: and it seems to ns impossible to say that 
if a person in a bank or .a mercantile house, K>r a public officer 
holding a permanent office, fentitledto asuperaUnuatidnallowance, 
is t • be taxed at a lower rate, than a person having a life interest in 
land or government stock of equal annual amount, there ought not, 
by parity of reasoning, to be a distinction between a person deriv- 
ing 5000Z. a-year and upwards from trades, professions, *and public 
offices, and a person deriving an income of 1007. to 2007. from 
land or the funds, in favour of the latter. If once the principle 
of graduation is introduced into, the income tax, it cannot stop 
at the point indicated by JV1*- Disraeli. Now this is^a serious 
consideration for those on whom the responsibility for our finan- 
cial management rests ; for although ap< income tax in tiine of 
peace may not be permanently necessary to? our revenue, and 
might in a few yeare be discontinued ; yet peace/might unhap- 
pily be interrupted ; new phenomena have arisen of* the Conti- 
nent, to which nothing since' 1815 affords a parallel ; and it is a 
matter of grave consideration whether a heavy war income tax 
could be levied upon a system off graduation, developed Out of 
Mr. Disraeli’s principles, without pressing so severely upon 
realised property as to be almost intolerable, and to^become an 
oppressive restraint upon both consumption and productive in- 
dustry. The taxation of the funds at the highest rate is likewise 
a ipeasure of very doubtful propriety ; and the chances are that, 
before long, Schedule A., the schedule of landed property, in 
its various forme, would alone bear the burden of the high rate. 

The income tax, as modified by Mr. Disraeli, was calculated by 
him to produce nearly the same revenue as the tax in its present 
shape, This part of his Budget therefore did not affect his 
balance sheet : but the reductions of the duties on malt, hops, 
and tea created a deficit which it was necessary for him to fill 
up. This object he attempted to effect in part by proposing to 
appropriate the repayments to the Public Works d^oan Fund 
Commission, as part of the current revenue of the year. It was 
shown during the debate that this was nQt a legitimate process, 
inasmuch as it implied the absorption of a fund applicable to the 
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redemption of debt ; and although Mr. Disraeli quoted.spme in- 
stances, of grants under the form 4 of loans having .been charged 
by Act of Parliament typon this fund, he did not subp«e® in 
proving that the fnnd h&d been mal-administered by fop Com- 
missioners. But me' main expedient for supplying the deficiency 
which he Jhad himself created, \yas the extension of the preaof 
the house fox, and the doubling of its rate, ", With respect to 
th^fonner part of this .proposition, , he made the following state- 
ment*^— 1 think we pught to' increase the bans of the tax, and 

* that it would be a moderate preposition if I suggest that, its 

* present basis should he extended to houses o 1 104 a year. 
‘ I don’t mean that, the House should for ever stop at 104 1 do 
‘ not lay that down as , a final . proposition ;. but it is an advance 

* iri the right direction, and it is all I can venture at this moment 

* to recommend.’’ y 

The proposition for the enlargement of the area of the house 
tax was therefore presented to the House only as the first step 
in an intended progress : a further extension of the tax, so as to 
comprehend houses of less value than 104, was reserved for some 
subsequent budget. 

Without discussing the merits of this enlargement of the 
bouse tax, the prospect of which was held out by Mr. Disraeli, 
we may say of the proposition which he actually made, that 
perhaps no better measure Could he suggested for an increase of 
taxation, if an increase of taxation were redly necessary. But 
t|»e necessity was factitious, and was created by. himself. More- 
brer, the relief afforded by the repeal of half the malt tax was 
imaginary; whereas the burden imposed by the duplication and 
enlargement of the house tax was real. In order to make the 
scheme consistent, the burden and the relief should have been' 
equally imaginary, like the proposal to execute a forged release 
as a satisfaction to a forged bond ; but unluckily the^o couplers 
of houses, who were the losers, resented .this equitable adjustment 
of taxation, while the farmers and consumers of beer, who were 


to be the gainers, were indifferent and silent. Hence the House 
of. Commons and the public refused to ratify the bargain which 
Mr- Disraeli proposed to strike between these two parties. If a 
real deficit had existed, or if any new and important branch of 
expb&e were to be incurred, we do not doubt that the foejlhg 
of the public, and foe decision of foe House, would haye.been 
whoUyjdifferent. ' The people of this country- have never-shown 
any rsly taaoa to make sacrifices for purposes of tsxation. when 
IfoudJpbnal interests were at stake. If Hannibal was at.,our 
rjjfr doujjt that, a Government might baveasked 

JemSBafully for much more than Mr. Disraeli’s augmented house 
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ta*.' v Bwt ifwas a very different matter for %'"Gdvemment to 
degnftnd ad increase of the bouse tax, because it pleased thfem 
to abandon half, the malt tax ; this measure beibg merely an 
expedient for fulfilling their promises to their agricultural sup- 
porters, , and a proffered equivalent for the previous policy of 
Protection: How dould a Chancellor of the Exchequer reason- 
ably expect that he would succeed in persuading' the House of 
Commons to doable the house, tax, and enlarge its basis, 
simply in order to enable him to pay the bad political debts of 
the Government? How could he anticipate that the occupiers 
of houses would patriotically submit to increased taxation, when 
the classes who were to be relieved at their expense repudiated 
the worthless bounty of the Finance Minister ? . ' . ‘ 

Having thus proposed their financial plan, the Government 
announced that they Btaked their existence upon its leading 
principles. They selected the resolution on the house tax as 
the question upon which the first division should be taken, but 
invited a discussion upon the entire Budget, as containing the 
deliberate views and matured policy of Ministers. ' The chal- 
lenge was given on the ground chosen by themselves; they 
insisted on being finally concluded by their entire plam as 
opened to the House; they rejected with scorn, and in no 
courteous terms, the proposal of Sir C. Wood, that they should 
withdraw it for reconsideration, and reproduce it in an amended 
form. Not only, therefore, is it quite fair to judge the 
Government by their late Budget ; but it would be unfair hot 
to judge them by it. They invited and courted'*the judgment 
of the country upon this scheme; and they did, what they 
would not do with their Protectionist policy, — they staked the 
existence of the Government upon the result. 

When a budget is proposed with merely financial views, 
much inconvenience would arise, if every resolution in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means were made by the Government a 
vital question : many persons might think it a less evil to sup- 
port a bad tax,' than to bring on a change of ministry, and would 
therefore vote under constraint. Without going into the merits 
of Sir C. Wood’s budgets (to whom, as a finance minister,, 
justice, in our ovnjj opinion, has never been done), we think 
that ne was, fully justified, both by precedent ana policjf, in 
reconsidering propositions from which the House, dissented. 
Bht the late Budget was not an ordinary scheme offinance; 
if /wds^the settlement of the long ProtectioinsV’' itgttation ; 
it contained the 1 '' measures which the Government ' tendered 
to gad; dip other once protected interests. 
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a* the equivalents and substitutes for Protection. For Pro* 
tectioniste to abandon Protection, was difficult, though pos- 
sible; but after having abandoned 'Protection and promised 
a substitute, then to abandon the substitute was next to im- 
possible; at the same time, it is hard to say what course a 
Government so practised in equivocation might not hate resorted 
to, if they had not expected that the threat of resignation would 
be successful, and if they had foreseen that the country would 
not be captivated by their Budget Whatever may have been the 
motives for the decision of the Government to stand or fall by 
their Budget, the course is inconvenient, and ought not to he 
drawn into a precedent The real settling day for the Pro- 
tectionist speculation of the Government was not at the 
elections, when they virtually threw Protection overboard; 
nor on Mr. Villiers’ motion, when they formally took the Free- 
trade test; but on the 16th of December, when the House of 
Commons divided upon the first resolution of the Budget, and 
rejected it by 305 to 286 votes.* This division was the last 
link of a chain, of which the first links were forged in 1846. 


* The following analysis of this division shows the comparative 
strength of the two parties in the counties and boroughs. 


Majority . — Tellers included. 

t 


Minority. — Tellers included. 


Coujttt Members. 
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County Members. 



England 

29 


England 

113 


Scotland 

14 


Scotland 

12 


Ireland 

3.5 


Ireland - , - 

24 




78 



149 

Borough Members. 
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England 

187 


England 

A\9 


Scotland 

21 


Scotland - - 
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Ireland 

21 


Ireland -v - 

19 

* 



229 



139 
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t 

288 


It appears, therefore, that on a question particularly interesting the 
towns, 78 county members voted in the majority, and 1 49 in the 
minority : whereas 229 borough members voted in the majority, and 
only 130 in the minority. Of the English county members, 29 voted 
ip the majority, to 113 in the minority, Oply qne member for a 
Jjtapttiah borough voted in the minority ; viz. Mr* Jam$s Baird, 
Jmmber for the Falkirkjburghs. 
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Beginning with the separation from Sir R. Reel, anti the 
creation* of a new Protectionist party, it next passed through 
a long series of Protectionist agitation. Then came the accession 
of Lord Derby to office ; the virtual abandonment of Protection, 
with the promise of a revision of taxation and of fiscal relief; 
the attempt at a fulfilment of this promise in. the Budget ; and 
finally the rejection of the Budget by Parliament on the first 
division. 

The Budget was not a straightforward bona fide proposition 
for the improvement of the finances — it was an intricate com- 
promise, intended, n6t to benefit the country, but to relieve the 
Government from their political embarrassments. It was framed 
for the purpose of providing political ways and means ,to the 
Ministry, not pecuniary ways and means to the nation. As a 
financial plan, it was defective and inadmissible ; and the adverse 
decision of the House of Commons will, we are satisfied, be con- 
firmed by the deliberate opinion of the country, when its several 
propositions have been further scrutinised and considered. 
Lord Derby could find no mode of accounting for this decision 
but by the hypothesis of a factiou&'coalition. But the coalition 
(if a united vote can be so called) was forced upon the Opposi- 
tion by the perverse and suicidal ingenuity of the Government. 
The occasion was not sought by the Opposition, but* was created 
by the Government ; and even the locus poenitentia-, which was 
offered to the Government was contemptuously rejected. If it 
suited their tactics to treat a vote for a tax in Committee of 
Ways and Means as a vote of confidence in the Ministry, they 
could not justly complain if those who disapproved of the tax 
voted against the resolution. 

The division of the House of Commons upon the Budget 
took place on the night of Thursday, the 16th of December. 
On Monday, the 20th, Lord Derby announced in tfie House of 
Lords the resignations of the Ministers and their acceptance by 
Her Majesty. A similar announcement was made in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Disraeli. Thus ended, in about ten months 
from its formation, the Ministry of Lord Derby. 

We have never expressed any confidence in Lord Derby’s 
administration ; we have given our reasons for disapproving of 
his Budget; we rejoice at its summary rejection by the' House 
of Commons ; and we view his resignation without regret* At 
the same- time, we trust that these feelings will not prevent us 
from forming an impartial judgment upon the course; of his 
policy while he was in his office. Now, whoever deliberately 
reviews the conduct of his administration, from its beginning in 
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F^Jiruary, 1852, to its close in December, cannot, we think, fiiil 
to come to the conclusion that if Lord Derby wished to preserve 
hie political character untarnished, his proper course was to an- 
nounce without delay his intention of proposing a moderate 
import duty on com, with some protection to colonial sugar ; 
and of standing or falling by the decision of the newly-elected 
Honse of Commons, after a dissolution of Parliament. We clo 
not doubt that the country would have decided against him, and 
he would have met Parliament in the autumn, as the Whigs 
met it in 1841, in order to receive his death blow. But his 
resignation would only have Occurred in October, or November, 
instead of December; and he would have left office admired 
for his courage under difficulties, and for his honest and con- 
sistent adherence to his principles. He would have been sin- 
cerely regretted by his party, and respected by his opponents ; 
and when he had resigned office, he might, with perfect propriety, 
and without any suspicion of interested motives, have proclaimed 
his conversion to the policy of Free Trade, and thus have cut 
the millstone of Protection from his neck. If he had no con- 
victions on the subject, of Protection, or if he did not feel that 
:he would be justified in convulsing the country by a struggle; of 
which the result could not be uncertain ; then he ought, in our 
opinion, to have lost no time in formally announcing his aban- 
donment of the Protectionist and his adoption of the Free-trade 
policy. He ought to have anticipated by eight months the de- 
clarations which he made in November last. This course would, 
probably, have been, in no long time, fataj to his Ministry ; be 
would have alienated his own party, without effectually conci- 
liating his opponents. Still, it would have saved Him from the 
insincerity and vacillation of an ambiguous policy ; and when he 
fell, he wopld at least have fallen without discredit^and, pro- 
bably, with the regrets of many. By the course which he ac- 
tually adopted, he abandoned Protection, not ‘immediately, or 
distinctly, but in the end effectually ; and thus lost the benefit 
of his best party-cry. He sacrificed his prominent political 
principle, and his character for consistency ; and, notwithstanding 
alt these concessions to the opinions of his opponents, he could 
not keep his Administration alive for a year, but fell in the first 
tfeal trial of strength which had occurred since r he came into 
office, upon a motion voluntarily treated by himself as a vote of 
confidence* He has fallen' without the cordial regret ' of fais 
frifiSBb, mid without the respect or admiration of his adversa- 
Tf by first equivocating about Protection, then aban- 
fiotfer g* it, and afterwards proposing a budget of set-offs, in- 
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tended to please every body, he- had been able to strengthen lias 
own party, to divide his opponents, and thus to OofesOlidate his 
power, and retain office, he might have offered some solid conso- 
lation to his followers for his tortuous and discreditable course. 
In politics, as in other departments of practical life, success 
covers a multitude of sins. But to be discredited as politicians, 
and to be defeated in the first division on the first Government 
measure proposed after the elections, is a combination of afflic- 
tions which Lord Derby’s followers must summon up all their 
fortitude to bear with equanimity. 

Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli both appear, from their man- 
agement. of the late Administration, to be men of words, 
rather than men of action or of business. Lord Derby is an 
impassioned, impressive, and powerful speaker; He is eminent 
in all styles of oratory — in statement and in reply, in the 
solemn or in the playful vein. Mr. Disraeli’s chief excellence 
is in the vituperative style ; in his speaking, he deals not so 
much with measures, as with men. He is more successful in 
damaging an antagonist, than in supporting his Own proposition. 
His last speech on the Budget debate was a vehement philippic; 
even on the Treasury Bench he seems to emulate the fame of a 
Cleon. But, however brilliant such displays of invective may 
be, they do not harmonise with the feelings of a Ministerial 
party in the House of Commons, and those who are prepared 
to support him with their vote feel relieved vfhen he sits down. 
It is impossible that the business of a Government should be 
permanently conducted in the style of Mr. Disraeli’s recent 
exhibitions on the stage of St. Stephen’s. 

Since the resignation of the Ministry, however, the conduct 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer has contrasted favour- 
ably with that of his chief. Mr. Disraeli has sustained his 
reverse of fortune with dignity and good temper ; Lord Derby, 
on the other hand, firBt at a meeting of his party in Downing 
Street, and since in the House of Lords, has been indulging in 
a series of querulous outbreaks of ill-humour, which are quite 
unworthy of his character for manly vigour. His refusal : to 
move the adjournment of the House, for the short time 
requested by his successor, was a singular ebullition of splenetic 
disappointment. The defeat on the Budget was, in truth; the 
Nemesis for the dishonest manner in which Protection bad 
been abandoned by his Government. He brought thisre Verse 
upon himself; let him bear it with decent fortitude. If be is 
mortified at the early shipwreck of his Ministry, let him re- 
member that his hand guided the helm, find that, in fair weather, 
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and in broad daylight* he steered the vessel: against arock visible 
above the water, and lying out of his straight course. If ever 
another Tory Ministry should be formed, we wish it no worse 
fate than to be directed by the counsels of Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli. - We have the utmost confidence in their advocacy for 
ruining anycaSUse which they may undertake to promote. 

As soon as the resignations of Lord Derby and his colleagues 
had been accepted by the Queen, Her Majesty sent for Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord 'Lansdowne, in order to consult them upon 
the formation of a new Ministry. Lord Lansdowne having been 
prevented by indisposition from making the journey to the Isle 
of Wight, Lord Aberdeen was subsequently summoned to 
Osborne alone, and undertook the task of forming an Adminis- 
tration. That task he has since fulfilled, and a combined 
Mmistiy haB been formed of the political friends of Lord Aber- 
deen and Lord John Bussell, including Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Palmerston as members of the Cabinet. In forming this 
combination, many personal sacrifices were indispensable ; but 
the ready acquiescence of Lord John Bussell in an arrangement 
which necessarily assigned the post of First Minister to another, 
is a truly gratifying proof of the manner in which some of the 
leading statesmen of this country prefer the public interests 
to private ambition. The Ministry has been described as a 
Coalition Ministry ; and references have been made to the 
Talents Ministry of 1806, when the party of Lord Grenville 
was joined by Mr. Fox and his friends ; and when the House 
of Lords was led by Lord Grenville, as Prime Minister, while 
the House of Commons was led, first by Mr. Fox, and after- 
wards by Lord Howick. The cases are in fiiany respects 
parallel; but the present Ministry is a coalition Ministry in form, 
rather than in substance. The administration of Sir. B. Peel 
from 1841 to 1846 was conducted on enlarged and liberal prin- 
ciples, often distasteful to the bulk of its supporters. Since 
1846, Sir B. Peel’s followers maintained their separateness, and 
sat on the opposition side of the House ; but their opinions ap- 
proximated closely to those of Lord John Busseys Government; 
while they were, on most important subjects, diametrically 
opposed to those of the Protectionist party. If a Coalition 
Ministry implies sacrifices of opinion, in order to arrange a com- 
promise, we doubt whether any mutual concessions beyond 
those required in the formation of all governments, were required 
in thA formation of the present Government, in order to bring 
about a general agreement of principles. It is our belief that 
Aberdeen’s AdiniaJstration%ill study to pftrsne a progres- 
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sive and liboral foUcy, showing, at the satire iimfym dm respect 
1 6 the existing institutions of country, to die acquired rights 
of property, and to the prevalent opinions! practices, and Mbi£p 
of the people* > * 4: 

Whatever policy the present Ministry may adopt, it will apt, 
from incapacity, be unable to carry into effect,, A greater 
amount of ability, for purposes both of debate and , administra- 
tion, was probably never included in any government.: to say 
that, in this respect, the present Ministers are superior to their 
predecessors, would indeed be a compliment of no a great value ? 
but they may be safely considered as pares negotiis at a time 
when weighty questions both of foreign and domestic policy may 
be expected soon to occupy the attention of Parliament. 

The great alteration in the state of public affairs which has 
been produced by the admission of the Protectionists to power, 
is, that it has extinguished Protection as a practical question, 
and 1ms finally crushed the barren and obstinate controversy 
carried on against the Free-trade policy. In other respects, the 
state of the country is essentially the same as that in which it 
was left by Lord John Russell’s Ministry. Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment passed, a Militia Bill, and some useful measures of 
Law Reform, founded on reports of previous commissions, in 
the preparation of which, however, the country derived much 
important service from the practical ability and profound legal 
knowledge of Lord St Leonard’s. Their only financial mea* 
sure, so &r as we know, was their Treasury Minute on Chicory* 
But. if Lord Derby’s Government have left no important marks 
on the legislation or administration of the country, they can say 
with truth that the national interests have not suffered under 
their stewardship. The revenue is prosperous ; agriculture, trade, 
and manufactures are in a thriving condition ; our relations with 
foreigft states are pacific; India and the colonies, with the ex- 
ception of the Cape, are tranquil ; and in the latter settlement 
the Kaffir war begins to wear a more promising aspect. 

The changes which the late Government actually made in the 
finances of the country were insignificant. But the changes 
proposed in their Budget were important ; and finai^sl propo- 
sitions, deliberately made by a government, sometime^ bear fruit 
af terwords, though rejected at the moment. ^The only principle 
of the late;Budgftt which Lord Derby is likdy to ^qtmo|h ; to 
his successors is ; that of a graduated income , - The principle 

of ^"actuation introduced , by Mr. . Disraeli — ? yijL, ad^inun#- 
tion founded on the squares of income-r^sppearsjto be apprpyed 
by aArge portion joftjHm . it. 
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mercantile and professional classes ; and as it was proposed by 
a Government which was considered to represent the landed in- 
terest, it apparently enlists the support of the chief portion of 
the country. How far the principle of graduatkm ought to be 
adopted in the income tax,. and whether, when once admitted, it 
can be limijpd the distinction singled out by Mr, Disraeli, 
are questions which will probably engage the early attention of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government. 

The amendment of our representative system, which was 
recommended to the deliberations of Parliament in the Queen’s 
Speech of February, 1852, must, at its proper time, be carefully 
considered by the Ministry, and form the subject of a govern- 
ment measure. Upon this question, we cannot do better than 
quote the words of Lord John Russell’s recent address to his 
constituents. Referring to his address of the 22nd of May last, 
he says : * I then stated that the progress of the working classes 

* in knowledge and in intelligence ought to be accompanied by an 
1 increased share of political power, while I was aware how diffi- 

* cult a task it is to adjust, in any plan of representation, the 
4 respect due to ancient prescription with the claims of advancing 
c trade, increased population, and growing intelligence. To 

* this task the ministry of the Earl of Aberdeen will anxiously 
4 apply themselves. A matter of so much importance requires 
4 from the Government the most deliberate consideration before 
4 any measures are submitted to Parliament.’ 

To what extent the measures to be proposed by Lord Aber- 
deen’s Administration may meet with support from the present 
House of Commons, it is impossible now to foresee. Lord Derby 
has, since his resignation, shown great anxiety to keep together a 
party in opposition, which shall restore him and Mr. Disraeli to 
office. In this course (which, if practised by on opponent, he 
would have called factious, and have made the subject of much 
criminatory complaint) we can see nothing to condemn. If 
Lord Derby and his followers oppose the present Government 
by fair motions and arguments, this will be a legitimate- and 
constitutional Course. We trust that the Government may not, 
on any vityl question, find itself in a minority in the House of 
Commons during the present session. But we cannot contem- 
plate that the goodness of its measures will be any preservative 
against Lord Derby’s vindictiveness ; and if it should incur any 
ministerial defeat, we hope that it will not consider such a 
reverse Its final, or as necessitating an immediate resignation. 
The present. House of Commons was elected under the auspices 
of* the late Government, of a Government in which. Major 
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Bereflford held a prominent position. To the verdict of this 
House Lord Aberdeen is not bound to submit,, if public opinion 
should be in bis favour ; and it would be a manifest abandonment 
of the cause which he has undertaken to support if, under such 
circumstances, he hesitated to make a new appeal to the people, 
in order that by the votes of a House of Commons freely and 
fairly elected, the unfavourable verdict of its predecessor ought 
be reversed. 
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Art. I. — History of Europe , //-om the Fall of Napoleon in 
1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir 
Archibald Alison, Bart. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 603.; 1852. 

Cir Archibald Altson lias just published a new * Book of 
‘ Fallacies.’ Not content with two volumes on Population 
and three volumes of Miscellaneous Essays, filled with ponderous 
error, and enriched by a formidable outwork of statistics drawn 
out in defence of indefensible positions, he has commenced the 
publication of what he is pleased to term a History, but which 
is mainly a cold rechauffee and tedious iteration of theories a 
hundred times refuted, and now nearly obsolete. He seems re- 
solved to hold the place in literature which Colonel Sibthorp 
has so long and chivalrously filled in political life ; and, while all 
other men are busy acknowledging past mistakes, learning from 
experience and observation, and building new conclusions upon 
new facts, Sir A. Alison js still to be seen fast imbedded in 
antiquated prepossessions, and clinging with pathetic and des- 
perate fidelity to the skirts of departing misconceptions and the 
fragments of exploded error. While the cry, even of the clergy, 
■is for more and better schools ; while every statesman of every 
party agrees in proclaiming the necessity and the blessing of ex- 
tended and improved instruction ; and while an Administration 
embracing nearly every man whom the country is accustomed 
to honour and to trust, has announced the furtherance of this 
great object as among its first aims, — Sir A. Alison sets himself 
with marvellous gallantry to maintain tile thesis that crime and 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. T 
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education naturplly go bandjp band, that *tb« ■ ratio which 
they bear to one another is not, as usually supposed, inverse, but 
’ direct ! ‘•AYhile England is rich and prosperous, and the people 
well fed and clothed, to a degree seldom if ever known before ; 
while in spite of our enormous expenditure in railways and the ' 
vast activity of the commercial world, money is so plentiful that 
it can with difficulty find employment at 3£ per cent, on mort- 
gage, or at 2 per cent, on call ; while Protection is abandoned 
even bv a Protectionist Ministry as fallacious and untenable; 
and while the currency school of Messrs. Attwood and Cobbctt, 
once so noisy, is now silent, deserted, and forgotten, Sir A. 
Alison devotes all his energies to writing history with a view to 
prove not only that the country is ruined, pauperised, and 
doomed, but that this, its well deserved fate, is distinctly trace- 
able to the adoption of Free Trade, and the crippling effect of a 
contracted paper circulation ! Finally, while every living states- 
man of the least pretension, without, we believe,. a single excep- 
tion, either was concerned in framing the first Reform Bill, or is 
prepared to introduce a second, Sir A. Alison still persists in 
dating the fell of the British Constitution from the fetal year 
1832. * 

In selecting such a period as the thirty-seven years of peace 
which Europe has enjoyed since 1815, the historian has shown 
a strange misapprehension of the line in which lay his peculiar 
powers. His forte lies in narrative : his deplorable weakness, in 
sagacious induction and philosophical reflection. Ilis first work 
embraced a period more crowded than any other of equal dura- 
tion with startling events, with rapid vicissitudes, with san- 
guinary battles and brilliant campaigns, wi^Ji glorious achieve- 
ments in statesmanship and war. These he described with great 
spirit, with passable fidelity, and in a flowing and agreeable 
though redundant style ; hence his narrative, though' awfully 
wordy and disfigured by the most merciless and careless repe- 
titions, was not only readable, but really entrainant ; and its own 
actual merits, added to the fascinating interest of the scenes and 
times of which it treated, obtained for it an extraordinary degree * 
of popularity. The work, of which |he opening volume is now 
before us, refetes to an epoch of far different character, and de- 
manding far rarer and higher powers in its historian. Its interest 
is not less profound or vivid than that of the former one, but it 
lies les§ upon the surface. Its events are no less momentous, but 
they run in a deeper and more silent current. It abounds in 
{Kratical crises of singular significance, and fraught with lessons 
oPftisdom and of warning to the statesman, such as only 
statesmanlike intellect could fittingly expound. It is rich in. 
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social changes, of which the secret and remoter causes had to he 
traced out, and the further progress and future bearings to be 
discerned, with all the impartial sagacity and philosophical 
acumen which could be summoned to the task. And Sir A. 
Alison has brought to this massive undertaking little beyond a 
dogmatism, all the more strange and unbecoming because he 
differs on nearly every subject of importance with every great 
thinker of his age; a mind filled with crotchets, enamoured of 
paradoxes, wedded to bubbles long since burst or blown away; 
a fancy so engrossed with the bugbear of a contracted currency 
that he can scarcely sec any other cause in operation ; and an in- 
dustry and facility which, being under the rule neither of a high 
standard nor a pure taste, display less of the artist than of the 
literary manufacturer. 

One merit, however, we must concede to Sir A. Alison ; and 
it is a somewhat remarkable one. lie intends to be, and gene- 
rally is, fair and candid. Though his political economy is of the 
most peculiar description, his assertions often loose and wide of 
the mark, and his statistics and the conclusions he draws from 
them strangely unsound, yet his mere narrative is, we think, in 
the main correct, and his summary of the arguments of opposing 
parties very impartial. Satisfied with setting at defiance the 
reasonings of his antagonists, he does not attempt to garble or 
misrepresent them. He shows, too, a generous appreciation of 
merit in rivals and opponents. Jn saying thus much we have 
nearly exhausted all that we can pronounce in the way of eulogy. 
As a literary performance this new history will assuredly not 
add to the author’s reputation. The merits of his first work are 
but faintly discernible in the second, and all its faults are aggra- 
vated and confirmed. He has profited neither by the judicious 
criticism nor by the large indulgence which he met with. The 
work is defaced by slovenly and wearisome repetitions ; the style 
is often careless, sometimes obscure, and not always grammatical; 
there arc several mistakes in tabular matters which greatly con- 
fuse the reader; the wordiness is excessive and unpardonable; 
scarcely a dozen consecutive pages can be found free from the 
recurrence of pompous observations and remarks — a sort of 
cross between the weakest and washiest moralising of the 
pulpit and the most childish declamation of the schoolboy ; and 
the whole volume is overflowed by a perfect diarrhoea of vapid 
and grandiose reflections — sometimes impertinent, always trite 
even to nausea. 

These are harsh words, but a very cursory perusal of the 
book before us will not fail to justify thefn. For example, what 
<;ai\ our readers make out of the following strange and clumsy 
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passage? Speaking of the improvements in steam navigation, 
the discoveries of gold, and the political excitement of the 
period, as promoting emigration, the Author proceeds : — 

‘No such powerful causes, producing the dispersion of the species, 
have come into operation since mankind were originally separated on 
the Assyrian plains ; and it took place from an attempt, springing 
from the pride and ambition of man, as vain as building the Tower 
of Babel. 

‘ That attempt was the endeavour to establish social felicity, and 
insure the fortunes of the species, by the mere spread of knowledge, 
and the establishment of democratic institutions, irrespective of re- 
ligious influence or the moral training of the people. As this pro- 
ject was based on the pride of intellect, and rested on the doctrine 
of human perfectibility, so it met with the same result as the attempt, 
by a tower raised by human hands, to reach the heavens. The whole 
history of Europe, from 1789 to the period with which this histori/' 
closes, is but the annals of the unsuccessful efforts of man to reach 
this unattainable object. Everywhere it [Quaere they\ met with the 
most signal failure. Carried into execution by fallible agents, it was 
met and thwarted by their usual passions [if thwarted, how could 
it have been ‘ carried into execution’ ?] ; and the selfishness and grasp- 
ing desires of men led to a scene of discord and confusion, un- 
paralleled since the beginning of the world. It terminated in the 
same result in Europe as in Asia : the building of the political 
tower of Babel in Franco was attended by consequences identical 
with those which had followed the construction of its predecessor 
on the plains of Sliinar. The dispersion of mankind followed in 
both cases— though in the latter [which ?] after a long interval — the 
vain attempt ; and after, and through the agency of a protracted period 
of suffering, men in surpassing multitudes found themselves settled 
in new habitations, and for ever severed from the land of their birth, 
from the consequences of the visionary projects in which they had 
been engaged. The development of the way in which this effect took 
place, and the means by which it was worked out by the unconscious 
agency of free agents [?], forms the great object of this history.’ 
{Pref. p. ix.) 

In illustration of our charge of needless and slovenly repe- 
titions, we may refer to the Author’s peculiar notions as to the 
relation between crime and education ; which, we believe, he 
first propounded in Blackwood, and republished in the collected 
volumes of his Essays (i. 557., to which he is careful to refer 
ns) ; which he states again in the book before us at p. 47., and 
once more at p. 397. ; to the remark ‘ that the real rulers of 
* mankind are rfow the philosophers and literary men, rather 
4 than generals and statesmen, 9 which closes his preface, and is 
twice reproduced in the body of the work ; — and finally to the 
xnergfiess use which he makes of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and 
the destinies of their supposed descendants, — references to them 
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occurring five times in 150 pages; viz., first at p. 9. ; a second 
time at p. 12.; a third time at p. 67.; a fourth time at p. 73. ; 
and a fifth time at p. 155.* 

We quarrel still more with Sir Archibald’s carelessness in 
figures — a fault peculiarly inexcusable in a writer who relies so 
largely on statistics. In p. 108. of vol. xx. of his first History, 
he gives a series of tables, to which he repeatedly refers in the 
work immediately before us, and which therefore we might 
expect to be scrupulously accurate and free from oversights ; 
yet in these very tables we find the official exports of ‘ Foreign 
‘ and Colonial Merchandise ’ given as exports of c British and 
* Irish Produce.’ We presume that this is a mere blunder 
arising from carelessness or haste; but it surely ought not to be 
found in the seventh edition of an elaborate work. But this is 
not all. In the volume we are reviewing, we find figures of 
great importance given three times, and each time with consi- 
derable variations. Thus: — 


Total Exports, 
British, Irish, 
and Colonial. 
Official Value. 

Alison, p. 33‘J. 

Alison, p, 330.* 

Alison, p. 3G4. 

Real Exports. 
8ee Porter, 
p. 35G. 

1816 

£ 

49,197,850 

£ 

£ 

£ 

49,197,850 

1817 

50,404,111 

51,243,574 

50,404,111 

50,404,111 

1818 

5 3,500,338 

53,123,202 

53,560,338 

53,560,338 

1819 

- 

56,851,319 

42,438,989 

42,438,989 


Again, not only docs our author give the official value of 
imports as their declared value (pp. 339. and 364.) ; but he 
cannot be consistent even in his statement of the figures thus 
erroneously described. For example : — 


Imports, 

Official 

Value. 

Alison, p..339. 

Alison, p. 350. 

Alison, p. 364. 

Porter, p. 35 G. 

1816 

£ 

27,431,604 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1817 

30,834,299 

30,105,566 

29,910,502 

30,834,299 

1818 

36,889,182 

33,965,232 

35,845,340 

36,885,182 

1819 

- 

40,157,634 

29,681,640 

30,776,810 


* Compare also chap. i. § 10.43. and 45. And again, § 43. 28. and 10. 
■f At p. 350. the author appears to have Entered the year wrong : 
he gives the exports of 1817 as those of ‘the year ending 5th 
‘January 1817,’ i.e. the year 1816. 
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Part of the discrepancy in these figures may be accounted for 
by supposing that the writer has copied in one case from 
McCulloch, and in another from Porter (both excellent au- 
thorities), or from the original and from the corrected Parliamen- 
tary returns ; but why he should not adhere to one original, or 
why he should state official as declared values, or whence he 
obtained the strangely incorrect figures which he gives (at 
p. 350.) as the imports and exports for 1819 (where he is 
from £10,000,000 to £12,000,000 astray), we are at a loss to 
conjecture. This last error is the more unpardonable, as he 
builds important conclusions ujion it, and as the figures were 
accurately stated by himself in the table in vol. xx. p. 108. of 
his first work, which li£ must have had lying before him at the 
time he wrote. A comparison, too, of Porter, p. 356. and 
p. 397., seems to show that Sir A. Alison, in this table, has 
mixed up the imports of one year with the shipping of the year 
preceding. So much for statistical inaccuracy. 

Again, where was the necessity of swelling his pages with 
such novel reflections as the following? — 

* The cause of the sudden bursting forth of the principles of decay, 
which took place both in France and England after the termination 
of the contest, is to be found in a very simple source — the general , 
it might almost he said universal , selfishness of human nature . So 
prone are mankind, in every rank, station, and situation, to use 
power mainly for the advantage of themselves or their adherents, &c. 

&c In Great Britain, as it was not the democratic but the 

aristocratic party which was victorious in the great contest of the 
Revolution, the causes which have induced disaster have been dif- 
ferent, but springing at bottom from the same inherent selfishness of 
human nature? (P. 310. See also p. 415.) 

The following, too, is surely more fit for the platform of 
Exeter Hall, or the theme of a sixth-form schoolboy, 4ihaii for a 
grave and pretentious history : — 

1 Knowledge, says Lord Bacon, is Power . [Sir E. B. Lytton ha9 
told him in the pages of his own Blackwood that Lord Bacon. never 
said anything of the kind ; but let that pass.] He lias not said it is 
either wisdom or virtue. In this respect a capital mistake has been 
committed both by the speculative and the active part of mankind of 
late years ; and, what is very remarkable, by the religious teachers, 
whose principles should have led them most to distrust the efficacy of 
intellectual cultivation in arresting the corruption of mankind. They 
forget that it was eating of the fruit of 'the tree of knowledge that 
expelled our first parents from Paradise — that the precept of our 
Saviour was to preach the gospel to all nations , not to educate all 
nations . [!] Experience, has now abundantly verified the melancholy 
truth so often enforced in Scripture, so constantly forgotten by 
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mankind, that intellectual cultivation has no effect in arresting the 
sources of evil in the human heart ; that it alters the direction of 
crime, but does not alter its amount. The poet has said — 

44 Dcdicisse fideliter artes, 

Emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros.” 

[The misspelling of this schoolboy quotation, though uncorrected 
in the 4 fifth thousand,’ we will charitably suppose to be an error of 
the press.*] 4 And that is undoubtedly true. But observe, he has not 
said ‘nec sinit esse pravos.’ f Education and civilisation, generally 
diffused, have a powerful effect in softening the savage passions of 
the human breast, and checking the crimes of violence which ori- 
ginate in their indulgence ; but they tend rather to increase than 
diminish those of fraud and gain, because they add strength to the 
desires, by multiplying the pleasures which can be obtained only by 
the acquisition of property. Than indeed is experienced the truth of 


* Our author is rather unlucky in his classical citations: he not 
only misquotes but misunderstands the passages. At p. 33. he 
finds a fanciful and false analogy between the Bank Restriction Act 
and an occurrence in Roman History for which he refers to Livy, 
lib. xxvi. c. 19., ‘Nullam nisi hello confecto pecuniam ab serario 
‘petiturum esse.’ The passage is in lib. xxiv. c. 18., and Livy wrote 
7 lemhiem, not nullam. The misapplication of the passage is, more- 
over, as flagrant as the misquotation. Livy says that in the year 214 
H. c., being the second year after the battle of Cannae, the censors, on 
account of the exhaustion of the treasury, intended not to give out 
the usual contracts for the repair of sacred buildings, the supply of 
public horses, und other similar objects. Hereupon the persons who 
had been accustomed to tender for these services, went in a body to 
the censors, and requested them to proceed in the usual course, 
saying tharthey would not expect to receive their money until the 
war was ended. In the first place, this transaction bears no real 
resemblance a suspension of cash payments for promissory notes 
issued by a national bank — seeing that the Roman measure was 
merely a temporary retrenchment of expenditure. In the next place, 
it is ludicrous to speak of it, as having ‘ brought the Roman Govern- 
* ment victorious through the second Punic war.’ (Alison, p. 33.) 
The measure had, in itself, scarcely any importance ; it is mentioned 
by Livy as a proof of the good spirit, patriotism, and confidence of 
the people, at a moment of national weakness and depression. Sir 
A. Alison evidently quoted this passage at second hand, without 
taking the trouble of reading the context. In p. 431. he makes a 
clumsy application to Campbell the poet, of the well-known passage 
respecting eloquence in Tacitus, ‘Eloquentia sicut flamma, &c.’ Dial, 
de Orat. 36., which he describes as having been said of 4 ancient 
genius.’ 

f If Sir A. Alison wishes not to suppose Ovid to be guilty of a 
false quantity, we suggest the substitution of 4 malos* for 4 pravos ’ 
in the 4 sixth thousand.’ 
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the saying of the wise man , that “ the love of money is the root of all 
“ evil” 

‘ This is a melancholy truth : so melancholy, indeed, that it is far 
from being generally acknowledged even by the best informed 
persons ; and it is so mortifying to the pride of human intellect that 
it is probably the last one which will be admitted by mankind* .... 
And yet, although the pride of intellect is so reluctant to admit this 
all-important truth, there is none which in reality is so entirely 
conformable to the known disposition of the human mind, or which 
Is so frequently and loudly announced in Scripture. That the heart 
is “ deceitful above all things and desperately wicked,” we know from 
the very highest authority,’ &c. See. &c. (Pp. 45. 47.)f 

And all this, and much more of the same sort, is to be found 
in a voluminous history not * expressly designed for the use of 

* schools ! ’ 

The task of an historian is a grand and noble one, if read 
aright ; but it involves too much, and demands to much, to be 
lightly undertaken or carelessly discharged. The author who 
engages to chronicle for the instruction of his own or of suc- 
ceeding times the progress, the vicissitudes, the glorious deeds 
and the great sufferings of humanity, has not only to ascertain 
facts with scrupulous and toilsome accuracy, and to give their 
due position and proportionate magnitude to the events which 
he records ; he has also to detect the secret relations of circum- 
stances apparently unconnected ; to trace the occurrences with 
which he deals back to their origin, and onward to their conse- 
quences ; to elicit from ‘the loud transactions of the outlying 

* world ’ the principles of political science, and to expound these 
for the instruction of patriots and rulers ; to estimate the cha- 
racters of statesmen and commanders ; and to pronounce sen- 
tence of moral approval or condemnation on the actors and 
achievements which pass in review before him. He sits in the 
judgment-scat of an august tribunal : in assuming that post of 
high dignity and solemn obligation he has entered into a tacit 
engagement to purify his mind, as far as he may, from all pre- 
judice, favouritism, or rancour ; ' to bring to bear upon his 
crotchets and prepossessions all possible enlightenment from what- 
ever quarter ; to warp no figures, to resist no evidence, to re- 
ject no honest testimony ; to forget and put aside all his ante- 
cedent and extrajudicial opinions : and if he degrades history 

* We are again reminded (at p. 160.) that ‘pride is the last 
‘weakness that can be conquered in the human heart/ &c. &c. 

f See another strange piece of tasteless declamation, at chap. i. 
paragraph 42. Again, p. 437. arid p. 493. exhibit the very height 
of tawdry tinsel.) 
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into a mere party pamphlet, and misuses it to embody and per- 
petuate his own crude speculations and dishonoured prophecies, 
he soils his ermine and betrays his trust. Political disserta- 
tions in licviews and Magazines arc read chiefly by those wha 
are of the same way of thinking as the writer ; or, if read by 
others, arc read in a spirit of suspicion and hostility, or at least of 
armed and watchful neutrality : they are assumed to be the ex- 
pression of one-sided and party views ; — but in the case of history, 
this wholesome and protecting vigilance is relaxed ; nine-tenths 
of readers sit down to it in a passive state of mind ; they expect, 
and have a right to expect, to find the truth presented to them 
with judicial calmness and judicial care ; they read for informa- 
tion, not for criticism ; and they cannot possibly be for ever 
sifting the statements or guarding against the delusions of the 
author who has undertaken to instruct them. They must of 
necessity be recipients ; they must give themselves up more or 
less entirely to the guidance of the historian ; and he justly 
incurs the severest condemnation if he lead them astray. 

It would be impossible, even for critics, who arc supposed to 
be omniscient and unsleeping, to follow an historian throughout 
his narrative, without a labour almost equal to his own ; and 
moreover such a detailed examination could scarcely prove a 
very readable performance. We must therefore limit our- 
selves to some samples of Sir A. Alison’s work, and shall be 
content with showing, by an exposition of some strange fal- 
lacies, loose and random assertions and incorrect statements, 
contained in the preliminary chapter, how unsafe and untrust- 
worthy a guide the Author is likely to prove in the period 
of history through which he has undertaken to conduct us. 
This preliminary chapter contains a general view of the entire 
era which the author purposes to traverse, and embodies in 
miniature all the fallacies and paradoxes which arc to be ex- 
panded and exemplified in the subsequent volumes ; for, 
diffuse as Sir Archibald generally is, he every now and then 
contrives to condense into a single paragraph an almost unex- 
ampled quantity of error. In the first sixty pages of his book 
we have marked for animadversion at least ten serious mis- 
statements and misconceptions, seven or eight of the more 
heinous of which we shall endeavour to expose. But the grand 
fallacy of all — the haunting idea which has taken full posses- 
sion of the author’s mind — we must leave almost untouched. 
We cannot resolve to weary our readers with a renewed dis- 
cussion, in the year of grace 1852, of the effect of the return 
to cash payments in 1819' — a measure .which, as Sir A. Alison 
twice informs us, was adopted, after full discussion, with the 
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unanimous consent of both Houses ; which every financial and 
economical authority concurred in recommending at the time 
and has concurred in defending since * * * § ; and which its im- 
mediate author. Sir Robert Peel, has triumphantly vindicated 
on more than one subsequent occasion, when assailed by men 
of the calibre of Mr. Attwood and Mr. Cobbctt ; but to which 
Sir A. Alison attributes the almost constant misery of the 
country since the Peace f — a fact which few besides himself 
would have had the hardihood to assert ; and the decay and 
approaching ruin of the British Empire J — of which few besides 
himself can discern any symptoms. Indeed, the amount of the 
circulating medium — according as it is abundant or inadequate 
— is, in Sir A. Alison’s imagination, the one great cause of 
the prosperity or the decline of nations. According to his 
creed it plays the chief part in the history of civilised commu- 
nities. The fall of the Roman empire was not brought about, 
as we have been so long taught, by slavery, heathenism, the 
decay of patriotism, the benumbing influence of a military 
despotism, and the moral and political corruption which ate 
into the very vitals of the state, but * by a decline in the 

* produce of the gold and silver mines of Spain and Greece, 
f from which the precious metals for tlic circulation of the world 
‘ were chfawn, at the very time when the victories of the legions 

* and the wisdom of the Antoninus had given peace and security, 

* and with it [Quaere them'] an increase in numbers and riches to 

* the Roman empire/ § The great spring forward, which is trace- 
able throughout Europe early in the sixteenth century, is no 
longer to be ascribed to the combined energising influences of 
maritime discovery, the invention of printing, the discovery of 
the invaluable remains of ancient learning, and the revival of 
religious purity and zeal inaugurated by Wickliffe and Luther, 
but to the influx of the precious metals from the New Wtfrld. (It 
is somewhat remarkable that the decline of Spain, the discoverer 

* We recommend to Sir A. Alison, and to every one who con- 
scientiously desires to understand this subject, to study Mr. Tooke’s 
work on Prices, beginning at vol. i. p. 170. 

f ‘ That Great Britain and every state largely concerned in 
industrial enterprises has suffered grievous and long continued 
distress since the Peace, i& unhappily too well known to all who have 
lived through that period, and will be abundantly proved in the 

course of this history In this country, indeed, this long period 

of peace has been nothing but a protracted one of suffering , in- 
terrupted only by fitful and transient gleams of prosperity .* (P. 33.) 

% See pp. 42. 44. 57. 30?. 365., — passim , in fact. 

§ See p. 38. 
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and first recipient of these magic treasures, should be dated 
by many philosophical writers from this very period.) In the 
same manner, the progressive decline and impoverishment of 
Great Britain (!) is attributed to the contracted paper currency 
of 1819 — i.e. to the enactment that the Bank of England should, 
on the return of peace, begin to keep its c promises to pay,’ 
which, to r^et the difficulties of war-time, it had been em- 
powered to postpone till the return of peace, — and to the dimi- 
nished productiveness of the South American mines*; while 
the rescue of the human race from its hopeless condition and 
impending doom (which rescue our author is just beginning to 
believe possible) will, if effected, be owing simply and solely 
to the Californian and Australian diggings ! 

* Now, as we said, we have no intention of dragging our 
readers through a refutation of all this, which has been dealt 
with fifty times already by the ablest pens ; but will Sir A. 
Alison consider the following facts before his next edition? 
If he be right in attributing such immense effects to the dimi- 
nished amount of gold and silver produced in the early part of 
the century, why has he taken no notice of, and why does he 
ascribe no effect in enhancing prices to, the great increase in 
the supply of the precious metals which took place subsequently 
to the war, but before the discoveries in Australia and Cali- 
fornia, and which in fact has been going on during nearly the 
whole period through which Sir A. Alison has been uttering 
his lugubrious prophecies of destruction from a simultaneous 
deficiency of metallic and paper currency? It is quite true 
that the annual produce of the South American and Mexican 
mines, which was upwards of 8,000,0004 at the beginning of 
the century, began to fall rapidly in 1809, and between that 
date and 1829, only averaged 4,000,000/. (we take our figures 
from Jacob and M‘Culloch, preferring them to Sir A. Alison 
as authorities) ; but why has Sir A. Alison blinked the fact 
that, on an average from 1840-43, this produce had again 
increased to 5,600,000/. a year ? Why has he suppressed or 
forgotten the fact that in 1809 the produce of the Siberian 
and Ural mines was nil or nearly so; that in 1819 it was 
only 80,000/.; that in 1829 it had risen to 600,000/., and in 
1846 to 3,500,000/. ; so that the total supply from all quarters 
had reached 9,000,000/. in 1843 and 10,000,000/. in 1846, or a 
hiyher figure than at the most productive period of Sir A . Alison’s 
golden age%\ If the diminution previous to 1819 produced 

* See pp. 35. 89. 386., and History of Europe, vol. xx. p. 108. 

j* See McCulloch’s Commercial Diet. Art. Precious Metals. Also, 
Tookes History of Prices, 1839-47, p. 452. 
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such marvellous disasters, surely the increase between 1829 and 
1846 should have wrought an equally wonderful prosperity. 

Again, a consideration of the* following collation of figures 
might, we think, have suggested to Sir A. Alison that he must 
have enormously overrated the influence of the diminution in 
the paper circulation which took place after the war, in pro- 
ducing that reduction of prices which he regards ffe the grand 
calamity of England*; and indeed that he attaches far too 
great weight altogether to the extent of ostensible currency 
afloat. It appears (to take the figures in the volume before us, 
p. 338.) that the total notes (Bank of England and country 
banks) in circulation in the kingdom, were, in 

1814 - £47,500,000 

1815 - 46,272,000 

1816 - 42,109,000 

Sir Robert Peel stated in the House of Commons (May 26. 
1826) that in 1819 the paper circulation, as nearly as could be 
ascertained, was about 40,000,000/. in England, and 3,300,000/. 
in Scotland. Since that date we have had enormous fluctua- 
tions in the prices of all commodities ; we have had high-priced 
years and low-priccd years; our commercial transactions have 
increased in probably a fourfold ratio ; our prosperity has often 
been enormous; yet the circulation has never reached the 
amount at which it stood even in the calamitous year of 1816 f ; 
and in 1852, a year of general prosperity and unparalleled com- 
fort and plenty among the poor, it only averaged 36,000,0004 
But the most remarkable thing is that, notwithstanding the 
enormous extension and great briskness of our commercial 
enterprise in the last year, the country did not require and 
would not use nearly the whole of the paper circulation offered 
to it. During the whole year the Bank, though & issued 
notes to the amount of 34,000,000/., and though its rate of 
discount was often as low as 2 per cent., could never keep out 
more than 22,000,000 /. ; 12,000,000/. of these notes — the want 
of an adequate supply of which, according to Sir A. Alison, 
has entailed such ruinous consequences on the country — lay 

* If Sir A. Alison had studied Mr. Tooke's conclusive work, 
vol. ii. c. vi. vii., as one who dogmatises on such a subject ought to 
have done, he could scarcely failed to have been convinced how 
slight and varying was the connexion between the two facts. 

I It just reached it in October 1845, a year of extraordinary pro- 
sperity and commercial activity. 

$ The average note circulation of the whole kingdom, from 
November 1851 to October 1852, was 35,472,000/. 


1817 - £43,291,000 

1818 - 48,278,000 
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idle in their coffers, unable to find employment , unneeded and 
unasked for. 

At § 26. of the opening chapter we find the following state- 
ment : — 

c The contraction of the currency introduced in 1819, and rendered 
still more stringent by the Acts of 1844 and 1845, has changed the 
value of ,monty fifty per cent. ; — coupled with free trade in all the 
branches of industry, it has doubled it. In other words, it has 
doubled the weight of debts, taxes, and encumbrances of every 
description, and at the same time halved the resources of those ivho 
have to pay them . Fifty millions a year raised for the public revenue 
are as great a burden now as a hundred millions were during the 
war ; the nation at the close of thirty-five years of unbroken peace, 
is in reality more heavily taxed than it was at the end of twenty years 
of uninterrupted hostility * 

Such assertions as these would be discreditable enough if 
recklessly uttered on the hustings in order to confound an anta- 
gonist or to catch a vote: recorded in the ‘ fifth thousand* 
of a formal and elaborate history, they must be characterised 
as wholly unpardonable. If Sir A. Alison had contented him- 
self with stating that, owing to a general fall in prices, money 
goes twice as far now as it did during the war or at the begin- 
ning of the century, no one would have felt disposed to dis- 
pute the proposition, and few would be found to join him in 
lamenting it. But to attribute this fall exclusively or mainly 
to any action on the currency, is a wilful ignoring of facts 
which are obvious to every one. It is to ascribe to one single 
cause an effect which scientific inventions, improvements in 
machinery, amended agriculture, and all circumstances which 
have contributed to the increased productiveness of industry, 
have combined to produce. It is resolutely to forget or suppress 
the fact, that this fall of price in nearly all articles has continued 
steadily from 1821, when the return to cash payments was con- 
summated, till 1842, when the free-trade policy began to be 
inaugurated. Again, a reference to Mr. Tookc’s Tables (vol. ii. 
p. 379.) would have shown Sir A. Alison what was the actual 
depreciation of the currency during the continuance of the 
Bank Restriction Act, and what consequently was the enhance- 
ment of the value of money caused by the Act of 1819; and 
would have saved him from the loose and exaggerated state- 
ment he has thrown before his readers.’ The increased value 
of money was not fifty per cent., nor anything approaching it. 
From 1800 to 1821, when cash payments were fully resumed, 
the average depreciation was 7 1. 1 5s. 0 d. In the closing year 
of the war, from 1813-15, whep the depreciation was greatest. 
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the value of the currency was 78/. 85. 6c?., when it should have 
been 100/. : the increased value of money consequent on the 
Act of 1819 was not fifty per cent , but a little more than 
twenty-seven. As to the alleged appreciation of the currency 
by the Act of 1844, neither Sir A. Alison nor any one else can 
either ascertain its amount or prove its existence. 

That portion of public and private debt which was contracted 
under a depreciated, and had to be borne or repaid 'under a 
restored currency, must of course have become proportionately 
more burdensome. This we do not need to be reminded of, 
though Sir A. Alison might in fairness have informed his readers 
what portion of the debt had been incurred before the value 
of money had been interfered with by the Act of 1797. But 
when he enumerates taxes as among the burdens that have been 
‘ doubled’ by the return to cash payments, lie surely forgets 
that all those taxes which are required for the expenditure of 
the country (as distinguished from the interest of the National 
Debt), are expended directly or indirectly in the purchase of 
those very commodities whose reduction in price we are called 
upon to deplore, and must therefore, sooner or later, benefit by 
that reduction ; as we know they have done to a remarkable 
extent. — But we must proceed to the last assertion in the 
paragraph we have quoted. . Sir A. Alison has the hardihood 
to affirm, that since the Peace ‘ the resources of the country 
‘have been halved,’ and, ‘that a revenue of fifty millions now , 
‘is as great a burden as a hundred millions were then.' 

We have fortunately lying before us Mr. Norman’s admirable 
Pamphlet on ‘ The Pressure of Taxation,’ the first chapter of 
which is devoted to the discussion of this very question. We 
must in charity hope that the Historian had never seen the 
masterly exposition of the Financier. Mr. Norman is a first- 
rate authority on subjects of this nature ; and in preparing the 
work we shall refer to, he fortified himself by the aid, and 
ensured accuracy by the corrections, of Mr. Porter. From 
the writings of these two eminent men we extract a few con- 
clusive facts. In 1815, the last year of the war, the revenue 
raised was 72,210,000 /. ; — but, as according to Mr. Tooke’s 
table (vol. ii. p. 379.) 100/. then, was only worth 83 1. 5s. 9 d. 
in the metallic currency to which we soon after returned, the 
real revenue must be taken at '*60,1 15,000/. At that time 
the population of the British Islands was about 19,500,f)00. 
The revenue was therefore about 60s. a head. In 1821, 
after five years of peace, the population had risen to 21,200,000, 
and the revenue had fallen to 55,800,000/., or 51$. a head. 
In 1850, the population was. 27,000,000, and the revenue 
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52,300,000/., or 39s. a head. That is, the weight of taxes 
upon each individual (in place of being, according to Sir A. 
Alison, twice what it was during the war), is just one third 
less. But the burden of taxation must be measured, not only 
according to the numbers who have to bear it, but accord- 
ing to the wealth and ‘ resources * of these numbers. Now, 
what are those ‘resources’ which Sir A. Alison assures us 
have been reduced to half their former amount ? The value of 
personal property had increased between 1814 and 1845, ac- 
cording to Mr. Porter, upwards of 1000 millions, or from 
1, 200,000, p00/. (in a depreciated currency), to 2,200,000,000/. 
(in a restored one). In the sam# period, the increased rental 
of real property in England and Wales, was upwards of forty 
millions, representing an increased capital of 1000 millions. 
The total amount of incomes derived from trades and professions 
was, in 1812, 21,247,600/., in a depreciated currency, and in 
1848, 56,990,000/., in a restored one. The amount of capital 
subject to legacy duty had risen from 16,622,000/. m 1812, 
to 44,348,000/. in 1845. The sums insured against fire were 
in 1811, 366,000,000/., and in 1845, 722,000,000/. The 
various taxes reduced and abolished since the Peace up to 
the end of 1845, yielded to the revenue no less a Bum than 
50,182,000/. : the taxes imposed in that interval yielded 
13,254,000/., — leaving a balance of relief to the country of 
thirty-seven millions. The highest amount in declared value 
reached by the exports of British and Irish produce during the 
war, was 51,600,000/. in 1815: they amounted to 74,200,000/. 
in 1851. No one, we think, who considers these facts will 
hesitate to accept Mr. Norman’s conclusion : ‘ It follows from 
‘ these figures that the country could now sustain an expenditure 
‘ of 119,000,000/. with no greater pressure than was inflicted by 
‘ 81,000,000/. at the close of the war; that we could now hear 
e a system of taxation , looking at taxation merely , which pro- 
‘ duced 82,000,000/. as easily as tee then hare one which produced 
‘56,000,000 /. ; — and, that an expenditure of 52,000,000/. at 
‘ present, presses no more on our resources than an expenditure 
‘ of 35,000,000/. would have done about 1815.’* What must we 


* If Sir A. Alison should imagine that lie can weaken the force of 
this conclusion by alleging that wages (the 6 resources * out of which 
the working man pays taxes) have fallen since the Peace, we remind 
him, first, that that portion of the taxation of the country which is 
shared by the labouring classes has been enormously diminished; 
that a man’s means of paying taxes depends upon- the surplus which 
may remain to him after providing the necessaries of life ; that, 
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think of the trustworthiness of an historian who can boldly 
affirm that a burden has been doubled, which two high financial 
authorities had already proved to have been reduced fifty -three 
■per cent . ? 

Patriotically bent upon proving the ruin of his country, and 
upon tracing that ruin to the adoption of a policy which he has 
wasted so many years in denouncing. Sir A. Alison points with 
a gloomy triumph to the nearly stationary amount of our 
population during the last decennial period, and to the vast 
emigration which is now in progress from our shores, and 
attributes them, as lie attributes everything which, he regards 
as a misfortune, to Free 4Trade and a contracted currency. 
Forgetting that, at p. ix. of the Preface, he had, truly enough, 
referred this * modern exodus ’ to the combined influence of 
‘the aroused energies and ambition of civilised man, to the 
‘ discoveries of science, and to the treasures of the wilderness ; ’ 
and that at p. viii. of the Preface, and again at p. 65. of 
chap, i., he had spoken of the gold discoveries in California 
and Australia as the cause which had given tho last irresistible 
stimulus to the mighty movement, — lie in three several passages 
. lays the whole burden of this evil (as he considers it) at the 
door of that .system of commercial policy which, after some 
years of trial, has just been solemnly adopted and ratified by 
the common consent of all political parties. 

‘The effect of these all-important measures [the change in the 
commercial policy, and the increased stringency of the monetary laws 
of Great Britain], — from which so .much was expected, and so little 
save suffering received, — was to augment to an unparalleled and 
extraordinary degree the outward tendency of the British people.’ 
(Chap. i. | 10.) 

‘ The moment this [free importation of corn] takes, place, the 
limits of national progress have been reached, population declines, 
emigration increases, and the sinews of the State are transferred to 
other lands. How clearly is the operation of this law of nature 
exemplified in the recent history of Great Britain, where the nation 
lias been convulsed by the fierce demand for free trade in corn, first 
raised in the manufacturing towns ; and, as a consequence of its 
concession, it now finds ten millions of quarters of grain annually 
imported, three hundred thousand cultivators annually exported, and 


according to the best information obtainable, even agricultural wage# 
have i\6t -fallen much — in £ome districts not at all — since 1815; 

that where they have fallen, the fall has been by no itieans equi- 
valefct Vo that*. which’ has. taken place, in every article of con sum p- 
See Porter’s ‘Progress,* 3rd ed. p. 442., where all the in forma- 
w extant has been collected into one t&ble. 
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the chief market for its manufactures in the inhabitants of its own 
fields daily declining' (Chap. i. § 45.) 

‘Certain it is, that the ruin of industry and destruction of property 
effected in Great Britain since the manufacturing school obtained the 
ascendancy in Parliament, much exceeds anything recorded in the 
history of pacific legislation, or that could have been effected by the 
most violent exertions of despotic power [!j ; and the' melancholy fact 
stands proved by the records of the census, that the population of the 
Empire, which had advanced without intermission during five cen- 
turies, for the first time declined during the first five years of free* 
trade legislation.* (Chap. i. § 58.) 

Wc have quoted all three passages, partly to guard ourselves 
against any suspicion of having misrepresented Sir Archibald’s 
statement, and partly to show that his assertion as to the cause 
of the * exodus’ is not a hasty one, but is wilful, deliberate, 
and reiterated. Yet if any social fact can be considered certain 
and proved, it is certain that free trade has had nothing what- 
ever to do with emigration, unless to check it, and render it less 
needful and attractive; — that the recent startling * exportation 
‘ of cultivators’ from our shores is distinctly traceable to two 
events, the failtire^of the potato, and the discovery of Austra- 
lian gold ; — and that this truth is clearly proved by document^ 
to which Sir A. Alison not only might have had, but actually 
had , access — for he quotes them. In the first place, we presume 
that one of the greatest possible stimuli to emigration is a de- 
ficiency of employment or of food at home, and that whatever 
promotes employment and cheapens food, must, pro tardo* 
diminish the motives to expatriation. Now, it is notorious and* 
indisputable that free trade has done both (indeed its having- 
done the latter is Sir A. Alison’s chief indictment against- it) ; — 
that, since we recovered from the fearful famine of 1846 and-. 
1847, which free trade in corn did so much to mitigate, the 
people of Great Britain have never been so well employed or' 
so well fed as in the last three years ; that the price of every 
species of food (whether articles of luxury or of necessity) has* 
never been so low ; that our manufacturing production has been 
steadily increasing; that the excise revenue— the great criterion* 
of popular comfort — has been wonderfully prosperous } that, the- 
wages of artisans have been rather on the increase, while thei 
articles they had to purchase were foiling in price ; and that 
the deposits in savings* banks have ^ augmented. Sir A- Alison, 
doubtless, means us to infer as a get-off to all this, £hat the 
wages of agricultural labourers (the chief class of emigrants) 
have been lowered" in consequence of the fall in the price of 

VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. \ > /' U \ /. 
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corn, and that the employment for them has diminished. But 
if wages have in a few counties been reduced, that reduction, 
it is well known, has borne no proportion to the reduction in the 
cost of the necessaries of life ; and if some labourers have been 
dismissed, more must have beep taken on, and the aggregate of 
agricultural employment been increased. For on consulting the 
recon^ of the poor law, we find the following results. The 
sums spent in relief of the poor in England in 4;he half-years 
.ending Michaelmas were as follows : — 

1849 - £1,717,334 I 1851 - £1,490,134 

1850 - 1,529,456 | 1852 - 1,462,263 

The number of adult ab^H-bodied paupers, widows, and others 
in receipt of relief, was, in England and Wales, in January — 

1850 - - 172,802 I 1852 - - 137,318 

1851 - - 147,500 I 1853 - - 126,220 

The number of adult males receiving out-door relief on account 
ef want of work, was in January — 

1850 - - 9,449 I 1852 - - 4,108 

1851 - - 5,341 | 1853 - - 1,161 

And these are precisely the years during which the emigration 
movement has been most active. No one but Sir A. Alison 
would have ventured on the paradox that increase of food at 
home stimulates the population to go abroad. 

A certain amount of emigration from our shores, and espe- 
cially from Ireland, has taken place every year for the last half 
century : that its vast increase has been caused by the failure 
of the potato in the sister island, and not by free trade. Sir A. 
Alison might have learned by examining the table given in the 
Twelfth Report of the Emigration Commissioners, App. No. III. 
It there . appears that, from 1832 to 1842 inclusive, the year 
when the first timid commencement of free trade was inau- 
gurated by Sir Robert Peel, the number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom averaged f 8,800 ; that in the three years 
ending 4842 ( previous to free trade), it averaged 112,500; that 
|a the three following years it had fallen to 73,800; that after 
the potato rot had fairly shown itself, it sprung up to 129,800 
la 1846, and to 258,270 in 1847 ; and that since that date it has 
averaged nearly 300,000 a year. If We separate the emigration 

Ireland, where the potato failure was chiefly felt, from the 
general amount, the same connexion between cause and effect is 
Still more strongly brought out. 
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Emigrants from Ireland .* 

1843 - - 39,500 1848 - - 177,700 

1844 - - 55,200 1849 - - 209,200 

1845 - - 76,700 1850 •- - 208,000 

1846 - - 106,800 1851 - - 257,372 

1847 - - 214,700 1852 - - 225,003 

The effect of the discovery of Australian gold as stimulating 
emigration t# those colonies may be judged of by the following 
figures. 

Emigration from the United Kingdom to Australian Colonies. 


Annual 

# Average. 

From 1838 — 1841 (before free trade was heard of) - 19,570 

„ 1842 — 1846 (while it was in process of adoption) 3,484 

„ 1847 — 1850 (before gold was discovered) - - 19,245 

„ 1851— (year of its discovery) - 21,532 

„ 1852— 87,064 


If an}" further refutation were needed of Sir A. Alison’s 
theory that emigration is attributable to the adoption of a free 
commercial policy, we might find it in the fact that, — whereas 
the average number of emigrants from Great Britain (inde- 
pendently of Ireland) during 1851 and 1852, did not exceed 
110,000, — the emigrants from Germany, which certainly has 
not sinned in the direction of free trade, had reached last year 
103,313.f 

It was of course to be expected that a zealous Tory of the 
straitest sect, like Sir A. Alison, should regard tjie Reform 
Act as a fatal and lamentable measure, which struck a. death- 
blow at the greatness of JSngland. But few, we think, will be 
prepared to find that long before the date of that great innova- 
tion he considered that the ascendancy had passed away from 
the landed interest and, with that ascendancy, the glory of the 
House of Commons. Even as far back as the termination of 
the war, his complaint against the Legislature is, that the terri- 
torial aristocracy had ceased to be predominant in its composition. 
Plus royaliste que le roi, even tne unreformed House of Com- 
mons was too liberal, too commercial, too manufacturing foe 
his approval ; and the very Parliament which passed the Corn 

* The emigrants from Ireland arc found, according to the calcula- 
tion of the Commissioners, by adding to the number who sail from 
Irish ports, nine-tenths of those sailing from Liverpool ; and latterly 
one-third of those sailing from the Clyde. The figures, however, 
cannot be given as absolutely accurate. 

f Last Report of the Central Emigration Society of Germany. 
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Laws in 1815 (die most flagrant piece of class legislation on 
record), he actually deplores over as * suffering under the undue 
* ascendancy of the mercantile interest’ [!] ‘It was a mixed 
‘ body composed of merchants, manufacturers, bankers, colonial 
‘ proprietors, shipowners and shopkeepers , even more than land- 
4 holders.’ (P. 119., also pp. 36. and 56.) How a man who 
thinks as Sir A. Alison docs, as to the impropriety and danger 
of the Reform Act, and the mischief, iniquity, and cruelty of 
allowing the free importation of corn, could have penned the 
following just remark, we are at a loss to imagine : — 

‘‘The first successful stand against the deluge of revolution [in 
1848] was made in Great Britain ; and there it was withstood, not by 
the bayonets of the soldiers, but by the batons of the citizens. The 10th 
of April was the Waterloo of Chartist rebellion in England; — a 
memorable proof that the institutions of a free people, suited to their 
wants and in harmony with their dispositions 9 can, in such felicitous 
circumstances, oppose a more successful barrier to social dangers 
than the most powerful military force at the command of a despotic 
chief.’ (P. 19.) 

No observation could be more just or pertinent : but did it 
never occur to the writer that if a reformed representation and 
a free trade in food are ‘ suited to our wants and in harmony 
‘ with our dispositions,’ and therefore produced such admirable 
results, an unreformed Parliament and a prohibitive tariff must 
be wholly unsuitable and out of harmony with us, and would 
have brought about a very different termination of that memor- 
citizens able crisis ? Does Sir A. Alison really believe that 
of all classes would have come forward as they did to main- 
tain order and defend their institutions, if the Act of 1832 
had never been passed and if the Act of 1815 had never been 
repealed? Does he believe that if fettered commerce, a 
restricted supply of corn, and a landed House of ^Commons 
had thep been among ‘ our institutions,’ the middle and lower 
classes would have been found ready and zealous to uphold 
them? Does he not know — did not every Toiy then feel, 
with a thrill of self-gratulatiori — that/ if com laws and rotten 
boroughs had still existed on that day, no power on garth 
could have saved England from an unsparing revolution? If 
Sir A. Alison’s policy had been adhered to up to the 10th of 
April 1848, he would have had to draw a very different moral 
from the seenes of that eventful and honourable day. 

In § 44. of his first chapter Sir A. Alison ventures on an 
assertion which we cannot pass over without comment, and 
which may serve ns a specimen of the liberties which, under 
the * temptation of silly and outrageous prejudices and by the 
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connivance of an easy conscience and a low standard of ac- 
curacy, he permits himself to take with fact. He has dis- 
covered, as he imagines, ‘ a fixed, eternal, unchangeable law of 
K nature’ — that machinery and the steam engine ‘have no 
4 influence in cheapening the production of food/ The thing is 
not true — as any one may be aware who reflects on the effect of 
facilities of transport in conveying manures from large towns to 
outlying farms and in bringing these within easy reach of 
markets, to say nothing of steam ploughs, reaping machines, 
thrashing machines, &c., or of the fact that a steam engine for 
economising labour is an invariable jmrt of all the best farming 
establishments in Scotland : — but let* that pass. Sir A. Alison 
then proceeds : — - 


* To be convinced of this, and of the vast influence of this law of 
nature upon the destinies of mankind, we have only to consider what 
would have been their situation if the case had been otherwise — if 
subsistence, like manufactures or minerals, could be raised by huge 
factories in particular places, and fire liad been capable of working 
the same prodigies in the production of food for man, as it is in that 
of cotton or iron goods. Would the world, in such circumstances, 
have been worth living in ? Could any human power have prevented 
the corruption of the species ? Could the progress, even, and 
increase of mankind, have been secured, when it is recollected that 
■manufacturing districts , so far from increasing , are never able to 
maintain their own numbers ; and that but for a constant immi- 
gration from rural localities , they would constantly decline in 
population f* 

This cool assertion, which is repeated in the following para- 
graph and assumed as the basis for much tawdry philosophising, 
is not only not true, but is the reverse of true ; and is con- 
tradicted by documents within the reach of every one, and 
which certainly form a part of the library of so voluminous a 
statistician as Sir A. Alison/ — the annual reports, namely, of 
the Registrar General. We shall give a few clear and simple 
figures which will enable our readers to form their own judg- 
ment as to the reliance to be placed upon the statements of this 
reckless historian. We do not need to be told that a great 
portion of the rapid increase in the population of the manufac- 
turing districts of this country is due to immigration from sur- 
rounding parts : the same may be said of America. But we 
apprehend that the natural increase of any district must be 
measured by the surplus of births over deaths , and can be 
measured in no other way; and that wherever the births 
exceed the deaths, there the population is not only * maintain- 
4 ing its own numbers/ but is increasing, independently of 
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immigration. Now, on referring to the two last published 
annual reports of the Registar General (x. and xi.), we find the 
births and deaths in the three most peculiarly manufacturing 
counties of England to stand thus : — 


Counties. 

Births in 1S47 
and 1848. 

• 

Deaths in 1847 
and 1648. 

r - 

Surplus of 
Births, i. e. na- 
tural increase. 

Lancashire 

Cheshire - 
West Hiding of York 

144,208 

24,906 

88,208 

¥ 

122,932 

20,304 

62,233 

21,276 

4,662 

25,975 


It must be borne in mind too, that the year 1847 was one of 
unusual mortality, owing to the scarcity and the failure of the 
potato crop. 

But we are fortunately enabled to offer to Sir A. Alison a 
still more striking refutation of his strange misstatement. The 
lost quarterly returns of births, deaths, and marriages for 
September and December, 1852, have just been put into our 
hands ; and we give the results of the two quarters for the last 
five years, including 1849, the year of cholera, when the morta- 
lity in towns was sometimes 50 per cent, above the average. 
Even this fearful ally could not make good Sir A. Alison’s 
assertion. 


Counties. 

Births in the 
two last quar- 
ters from 1848 
to 1852. 

Deaths in the 
tw o last quar- 
ters from 1848 
# to 1852. 

Surplus of 
Births, i. e. na- 
tural increase. 

Lancashire 

Cheshire - 

West Hiding of York - 

183,011 

32,711 

110,367 

139,643 

23,323 

79,985 

43,368 

9,388 

39,382 


Perhaps, however. Sir A. Alison may endeavour to escape 
from his position by alleging that these, though * manufacturing 
districts? embrace a considerable space inhabited by a rural 
population. Let us see, therefore, what is the state of the 
case in purely manufacturing towns. We will take Stockport, 
Macclesfield, Wigan, Bolton, Manchester, Oldham, Preston, 
Bradford, and Leeds, using the same Quarterly Returns, and 
embracing, as before, the fatal year of cholera. 

[See Table in next page.] 

■ Finally, to complete the destruction of Sir A. Alison’s assets 
tion* we find, from the same authority, that while, during thfe 
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Births in the 

Deaths in the 

Surplus of 
Births, i. e. na- 
tural increase-. 

Manufacturing Towns. 

two last quar- 
ters from 1848 

two last quar- 
ters from 1848 


to 1852. 

to 1852. 

Stockport - 

7,311 

5,768 

1,543 

1,067 

Macclesfield 

4,832 

3,765 

Wigan - 

7,558 

5,583 

1,975 

.Bolton - 

10,270 

7,698 

2,572 

Manchester 

21,115 

19,092 

2,023 

Oldham - 

7,963 

5,135 

5,687 

2,828 

Preston - 

8,183 

2,496 

Bradford - 

17,088 

11,506 

5,582 

Leeds - 

8,807 

8,950 



September quarter, in the three purely agricultural counties of 
Buckinghamshire, Essex, and Herefordshire, the births exceeded 
the deaths by 57 per cent., in the nine manufacturing towns cited 
above (even with the cholera throwi^ into the balance against 
them} the excess was 49 per cent. After this exposure, what 
must we think of a grave historian, and a professed dealer in 
statistics, who could venture to assert that manufacturing dis- 
tricts were e never able even to maintain, much less to increase, 
* their own numbers ’ ? 

Two other equally reckless and unfounded assertions occur at 
p. 11. The writer is speaking of the supposed consequences 
which resulted from the adoption of free trade and a sound 
system of currency. 

‘The great cities flourished, but the country decayed ; ... and 
while exports and imports were constantly increasing, the mainstay 
of national strength, the cultivation of the soil, was rapidly declining . 
Europe, before the middle of the century, beheld with astonishment 
Great Britain, which, at the end of the war, had been self-supporting, 
importing ten millions of quarters of grain, being a full-fifth of the 
national subsistence* . . . Three millions of quarters of wlieat ceased 
to be raised in the British Islands ’ (Chap. i. § 10. ; see also p. 27.) 

Since the adoption of a free commercial policy, according to 
Sir A. Alison, the cultivation of the soil in Great Britain has. 
rapidly declined, and the production of wheat has fallen off by 
3,000,000 quarters. The bold promulgator of these fallacies 
gives no authority on which he founds them; they are simply 
his dictum , which we are to receive as an official document. 
Now we are not disposed to bandy assertions with our anta- 
gonist — though possibly ours might carry as much weight as 
nis — or we might affirm, wlxat we believe to be true and pretty 
notorious, that the purchaseable value of the fee simple of land 
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has increased of late years ; that, in England at least, rents 
have only fallen in particular districts, and under special cir- 
cumstances — in several* cases they have risen ; and that the 
cultivation of the soil, so 'far from declining, has improved in 
quality ; and that fresh land has Been brought under cultivation, 
in Ireland, no doubt, much land did for a time fall out of 
cultivation * ; but Sir A. Alison knows as well as we do, that 
this was traceable to the potato failure and the disorganisation 
arising out of that calamity, and not to any measures of 
commercial policy. But instead of setting assertion against 
assertion, let us lay before our readers the only facts officially 
ascertained which bear upon the controversy, and which are 
open to both parties. We have all of us seen, wherever we 
go, instances innumerable of land brought under the plough 
for the first time within the last six years ; but the extent to 
which this increase of cultivation has taken place we can only 
learn by reference to published or procurable documents. From 
these it appears that, while between 1831 and 1840, antecedent 
to free trade , only 236,070 acres were inclosed under separate 
Acts of Parliament, 369,127 acres were so inclosed between 1841 
and 1849 f* or subsequent to free trade . A fuller comparison still 
is given by Mr. Porter in the same chapter. Thus : — 

‘Brought under cultivation from 1830 — 1839 - 248,880 acres. J 

„ 1840—1844 - 120,780 „ 

„ 1845—1849 - 273,967 „ 


* Jt appears, however, from the second part of the Census Returns 
for Ireland, that cultivation is now again on the increase. The acres 
under tillage have increased from 13,464,300 in 1841 to 14,802,581 
in 1851, — and much improvement has taken place from a larger 
introduction of green crops and a better system of rotation. The 
quantity and value of live stock have also increased steadily since the 
famine. The value was in 


1847* - - £24,820,547 | 1850 - - £26,951,959 

1849 - - 25,692,616 | 1851 - - 27,737,393 

t Porter’s Progress of the Nation, p. 157. 

j The following return shows the steady progress of cultivation 
for the last six years : — 


Inclosures effected in the year 1847 - - 1,114 acres. 

„ 1848 - - 8,192 „ 

„ 1849 - - 14,994 „ 

; „ 1850 - - 13,903 „ 

; „ 1851 - - 22,165 „ 

: „ 1852 - - 19,840 „ 

Aggregate average of inclosures now (Feb. 1853) in progress, 
298,228 acres ! 
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Cultivation, then, is increasing , not declining , in extent. The 
rate at which it is advancing in character and efficiency it is 
difficult to over-estimate. 

We have unfortunately no agricultural statistics which would 
enable us to pronounce accurately upon the actual quantity of 
wheat produced in any one year ; but we have returns of the 
quantity sold in the 290 inspected markets, which enable us 
to compare one year with another ; and these returns will show 
what degree of reliance is to be placed on Sir A. Alison’s 
assertion that the production has fallen off by no less than 
3,000,000 quarters annually. In 1842, when Sir Robert Peel 
first relaxed the corn laws, he increased the number of inspected 
markets from 150 to 290. 

“In 1843 the wheat sold in these towns was 5,302,297 quarters. 


1844 


5,456,306 

99 

1845 „ 

» 

6,666,240 1 

* 

99 

1846 

991 

5,958,962 J 
4,637,6 16f 

99 

1847 

99 

99 

1848 „ 

99 

5,399,833 

99 

1849 „ 

99 

4,453,982 

99 

1850 

99 

4,688,246 

99 

1851 

99 

4,487,041 

99 

1852 

99 

4,854,513 

99 


Now this table shows, in the first place, that the falling off in the 
quantities sold in later years is owing far more to the character 
of the harvests than to any legislative measures ; secondly , that 
the difference between the last five and the first five years of the 
series is not 3,000,000 quarters, but only 828,000, although the 
sales of the first five years were swelled by the remarkable 
harvests of 1844 and 1845 ; thirdly , that the produce of the 
good year, 1848, since the repeal of the corn laws , was as nearly 
as possible the same as that of the good year, 1844, previous to 
that repeal ; and finally , that since 1849, when the law of free 
importation was completely carried into effect, the produce of 
wheat has been progressively increasing. In conclusion, we 
will refer Sir A. Alison to a table drawn up by Mr. Porter 
(Progress, p. 143.), in which he shows that, on the ordinary 
estimate of a consumption of eight bushels of wheat per head, the 
number of individuals supported on home-grown wheat was nearly 
half a million more between 1841 and 1849 than it was between 
1830 and 1840. 

But Sir A. Alison is not satisfied with the decline of our 

• Result of the good harvests of 1844 and 1845. 

f Result of bad harvest of 1846* 
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agriculture — which most persons had begun to flatter themselves 
was improving more rapidly than at any time during tne last 
thirty years: our navy and mercantile marine must likewise 
be hurrying to decay — at the very moment when we imagined 
that its progress was most signal and encouraging. 

* Lastly, the navy, once our pride and glory, and the only certain 
safeguard cither against the dangers of foreign invasion or the 
blockade of our harbours, is fast melting away ; t for the reciprocity 
system established in 1823, and the repeal of the Navigation Laws in 
1849, have given sveh encouragement to foreign shipping in preference 
to our own , that in a few years , if the same system continue, more 
than half of our whole commerce will have passed into the hands 
of foreign states , which may any day become hostile ones.’ (Chap. i. 
§28.) 


It is unfortunate that even where Sir A. Alison’s figures arc 
correct, and when he deigns to refer to them in proof of his as- 
sertions, he can seldom draw the right conclusions from them. 
Let us test by figures (taken from Porter’s Progress, chaps, ix. x. 
and Parliamentary Papers for 1852, No. 376.) the gloomy 
statements in the paragraph we have just quoted. ‘ Our navy 
€ [by which is meant our mercantile marine] is fast melting 
f away. 9 The tonnage of British ships built and registered in 
the United Kingdom in different periods is as follows : — 


Tons. 


From 1814—1823 i 

i 

From 1824—1849 j 

1850- 
1851 - 


(when the * fatal reciprocity system ’ 
began), it averaged annually 
date of the * fatal ’ repeal of the 
Navigation Laws. 


! 76,964 

116,007 

- 133,695 
- 149,637 


The total amount of British tonnage belonging to J;he several 
ports of the Empire in 1821-22 (the two years preceding reci- 
procity); was 2,540,000, and in 1824-45 (the two years subse- 
quent to reciprocity), 2,556,000. In 1847-48 (the two years 
preceding the repeal of the Navigation Laws), it was 4,002,000, 
and in 1850-51 ( subsequent to that repeal), it was 4,282,000. So 
much for the ‘ melting away’ of our marine under the opera-* 
tioa of Sir A. Alison’s two bugbears ! 

JBut further we are told that owing to ‘the encouragement given 

* by these two measures to foreign shipping in preference to our 

* own , half our commerce will soon be in the hands of foreigners.’ 
Now it is unquestionable that since 1846, owing tp the enormous 
-development of our commerce consequent on the adoption of free 
trade , the amount of foreign tonnage employed ban rapidly in- 
creased, but not at all-in preference to our own, which has 
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increased from 8,688,148 in 1846 to 9,820,876 in 1851 — 
enough, we should imagine, to satisfy the most inordinate am- 
bition. How, we beg to ask Sir A. Alison, could our commerce 
have been carried on at all, if we had not thus been enabled to 
call in the aid of foreign shipping, when we find that the quan* 
tity of our exports, as measured by official value, sprang up, 
during that period, from 148,600,000/. to 224,000,0001, — to 
say nothing of the enormous increase of emigration? We em- 
ployed all our own vessels, we built ships as fast as we could ; 
and yet Sir A. Alison is jealous because, having done this , and 
finding this still insufficient , we employed other nations to do 
what we could not do ourselves.* There is not a shadow of 
foundation for the charge that our commerce is passing into the 
hands of foreigners : our ship-builders never were so briskly en- 
gaged as noAV, nor did the amount of British tonnage inwards 
and outwards ever increase so fast. Sir A. Alison’s favourite 
author (Mr. Porter) has given some figures which might have 
sufficed to disabuse any man but himself of his dismal hallu- 
cinations. A comparison of p. 392. and 403. of the new edition 
shows, fir sty that between 1821 and 1849 the proportion of the 
American trade monopolised by Great Britain has risen from 
7 to 55 percent, of the whole; secondly , that while the American 
shipping entering the ports of the United States increased 248 
per cent., the British shipping so entering increased 2584 per 
cent. ; thirdly , that in 1848, the proportion of the total com- 
merce of the respective countries carried on under the national 
Jtag> was, for France 54 per cent., for America 63 per cent., and 
for Great Britain 69 per cent.; and, lastly, that foreign shipping 
is not superseding or encroaching on our own, — as may be seen 
by the following figures, of tonnage entering inward : — 


Imports Official. 

1801, for 100 tons'British, there were 84 tons foreign £31,000,000 
1805, „ * „ 72 „ „ 26, 000, 000 

1810, 


99 

131 „ 

99 

39,000,000 

1815, 

1820* 

99 

99 

55 „ 

99 

33,000,000 

99 

99 

27 „ 

99 

32,000,000 

1825, 

99 

99 

. 45 „ 

99 

44,000,000 

1830, 

1835, 


99 

35 „ 

99 

46,000,000 

99 

99 

35 „ 

99 

49,000,000 

1840, 

99 


46 „• 

99 

67,000,000 

1845, 

99 

99 

40 „ 

99 

85,000,000 


* 


* The increase in freights shows that this is the real explanation. 
The cost of a passage to Australia has risen from 12/. to 214 in the 
last two years. 
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Imports Official. 

In 1847, for 100 tons British, there were 45 tons foreign £90,000,000 


1848, , 

99 

99 

43 

99 

' 99 

94,000,000 

1849, 

99 

99 

42 

99 

99 

106,000,000 

1850, * 

ft 

99 

51 

» 

99 

95,000,000 

1851, 

n 

99 

59 

99 

99 

104,000,000 


This table brings out into strong relief two conclusions:./?™*, 
that the great increase of foreign shipping has invariably taken 
place in those years when a sudden or large augmentation of our 
imports overran the capacities of existing British bottoms, and 
required foreign aid to supplement our own exertions; and, 
secondly , that at no period has the proportion of foreign tonnage 
been so great as during the war — * the halcyon days of British 
* shipowners.’* 

At p. 46., and again at p. 399., Sir A. Alison reproduces the 
extraordinary statements regarding the effect of education in in- 
creasing crime, with which he had astonished the world some 
years before in the pages of ‘ Blackwood,’ and in the collected 
edition of his Essays (vol. i. p. 558.). * Education and civilisa- 

4 tion,’ he informs us, * while checking crimes of violence, tend 
4 rather to increase those of fraud.’ 

* The utmost efforts [?] have, for a quarter of a century, been made 
in various countries to extend the blessings of education to the 
labouring classes; but not only has no diminution in consequence 
been perceptible in the amount of crime and the turbulence of man- 
kind, but the effect has been just the reverse : they have both signally 
and alarmingly increased. Education has been made a matter of 
state policy in Prussia, and every child is by the compulsion of the 
government sent to school ; but so far has this universal spread of 
instruction been from eradicating the seeds of evil, that serious crime 
is fourteen times as prevalent, in proportion to the population, in 
Prussia, as it is in France, where about two-thirds of the* population 
can neither read nor write. | In France itself it has been ascertained 
from the returns collected in the u Statistique Morale de la France,’' 
of commitments for crimes tried at the assizes, and the number of 
children at school, that the amount of crime in all the eighty-three 
departments, is without one single exception $, in proportion to the 


* Porter, p. 392. 

f One criminal in 587 in Prussia against one in 7285 in France. 
We take the liberty of disbelieving so extraordinary a statement, as 
Sir A Alison, neither in his History nor in his Essays, adduces for it 
any authority but his own. » * 

£ Sir (A. Alison has a most unfortunate capacity for avoiding 
correct statements, even when they would serve his purpose as well 
as incorrect ones. A reference to M. Guerry’s work (Statistique 
Morale), which he here quotes through Mr. Bulwer, would have 
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amount of instruction received In Scotland the educated 

criminals are to the uneducated as 4^ to 1 ; in England as 2 to 1 
nearly ; in Ireland they are about equal. In America the educated 
criminals are, in most of the States of the Union, three times'the un- 
educated ; in some double only ; in all greatly superior. - These facts, 
to all persons capable of yielding assent to evidence in opposition to 
prejudice, completely settle the question ; but the conclusion to which 
they lead is so adverse to general opinion, that probably more than 
one generation must descend to their graves before they are (Quaere 
it is?) generally admitted.’ (Chap. i. § 48.) 

Most probably — the more so, as Sir A. Alison’s € facts’ are 
not true; and, if they were, would not justify the deduction 
which he draws from them. And, as his mode of arranging his 
premises and deducing his conclusions on this question affonds a 
fair specimen of his habitual manner of dealing with statistics, we 
request our reader’s attention to a few succinct observations. (In 
the first place, however, we put aside all comparisons of different 
countries with each other, as parallels of this sort never march 
upon all fours, and tend necessarily, therefore, to uncertain and 
frequently to deceptive results.) Crime, we are tpld, has in- 
creased in this kingdom eight times as fast as the population 
(Hist. ch. iv. § 91.; Essays, vol. i. p. 544.), and in England and 
Wales ten times as fast. Let us confine ourselves to the latter 
division, as our returns are here more complete ; and, instead of 
going back to 1805, a year with which no fair comparison can 
be instituted, let us begin our comparison with 1832, — when 
education first began to be zealously pushed forward, when the 
New Police had been established, when our criminal juris- 
prudence was nearly the same as at present, and when Sir A. 
Alreon’s fatal Reform Bill had been past. 


Periods of five Years. 

Average 

Population. 

Average of Total 
Committals. 

Committals to 
Population, - 
one in 

18&2 — 1836 - - 

14,400,000 

21,006 

685 

1837—1841 - - 

15.400.000 . 

16.400.000 

25,220 

27,370 

610 

1842—1846 - - 

600 

1847—1851 - - 

17,400,000 

28,354 

609 


Crime, then, as far as it can be measured by the mere number 
of committals in proportion to the population, has been nearly 


shown him many exceptions . Moreover, the basis of M. Guerry’s 
comparison is not <- the number of children at school,’ which he never 
, even refers to, but the number of young men inscribed on the con- 
scription lists (tableaux de recensement) who can read and write. 
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stationary since 1837, and has dimmisked daring the last ten 
years. But the nature and heinousness of the offences com- 
mitted are at least as important elements of comparison as their 
mere number. Have offences, then, become more serious of late 
years? Th^severity of the sentences inflicted is the best mea- 
sure of the heinousness of the crimes, as these are awarded by 
judges after full consideration of all aggravating and mitigating 
circumstances. The official returns for 1851 give us the means 
of a comparison during the previous ten years, the results of 
which we here present.* 




QMS 







V, 

I 

m 

i 


It appears, therefore, that all offences have decreased, except 
those punished by short terms of imprisonment, f 

But Sir A. Alison's most startling assertion is, that instruc- 
tion has a tendency to increase crime, and that even in our own 
country the criminals are taken from the educated part of the 
community — ‘ that in England the educated criminals are to 
‘the uneducated as two to one.’ How does the reader imagine 
that the historian makes out such a result ? Why, by claftnng 
as 6 educated ’ those who are returned by the gaol authorities as 
* able to read or write imperfectly ! ’ : — though he must, or 
might, have known that all who can spell to the smallest extent, 
who can painfully decypher a verse in the Bible, aidld by the 
index of a dirty finger, or who can form a few indescribable 
letters on a slate, are entered under this category; that those 
who can really ‘read and write’ are classed under a separate 

^ *. We have classed all sentences of transportation together, 
Whityjjpver be the length of period assumed, in consequence of a law 
(9 & 10 Viet. c. 25.) which repeal^d # aB t$e' higher fixed periods — 
tie only change affecting the rqtur&s* \ . 

| The valuable Report^ of (Chaplain to the Preston 

House of Correction) co|g results, and show that the propor- 
tion of criminals sentegdpd ^transportation an&the longer terms of 
imprisonment, fell, betmeA 4 1848 and 1851, from 25 per cent, to ( 16 
per cent. 
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head, and those who have received a good education are again 
entered separately. ‘ Out of thine own mouth will I judge 
* thee, thou wicked servant I * Sir A. Alison in hi? History re- 
fers to Sir A. Alison in his Essays, where (at yoL u p. 55 7.) 
we find the following table of centesimal proportions of com* 
mittals s — ‘ 


Year. 

Unable 
to read 
or 

write. 

Read 
or write 
imper- 
fectly. 

Total of 
UNEDU- 
CATED. 

Read 
or write 
well. 

Supe- 

riorly 

Edu- 

cated. 

Total 
of Edu- 
cated. 

Not 

ascer- 

tained. 

Total. 

1836 

33-52 

52-53 

86*05 

10-36 

0-91 

11-27 

2-68 

100 

* 1837 

35-85 

52 ;08 

87-93 

9-45 

0-42 

9-87 

2-18 

100 

1838 

34-42 

53-41 

87-83 

9-77 

0-34 

10-11 

2-08 

100 

1839 

33-53 

53-48 

87-01 

10-07 

0*32 

10-39 

2-60 

100 

1840 

33-32 

55-57 

88-89 

8-29 

037 

8-66 

2-45 

100 

.1841 

33-21 

56-67 

89-88 

i 710 

043 

7-53 

2-27 

100 

1842 

33-33 

58-52 

91-85 

[ 6-77 

0-22 

6-99 

2- 34 

l 

100 


It appears, therefore, that the proportion of criminals who are 
really educated is almost infinitesimal, and is steadily diminish- 
ing* ; that the proportion who have mastered even the rudi- 
ments is only one-tenth of the whole, and is steadily diminishing; 
and that the proportion of educated to uneducated is not two to 
one , as Sir A. Alison announces, but seven to ninety-two* * If Sir 
A. Alison had paid any attention to the facts collected by a 
writer whom he quotes much, but studies little (the late la- 
mented Mr. Porter), he would, we think, scarcely have ven- 
tured on his daring misrepresentation, for he would have found 
this remarkable statement: — In the years 1840 and 184 T (a 
fair sample), «in twenty counties of England and Wales, with 
a population of 8,724,338, there were convicted only 59 in- 
structed persons, or one in every 147,870 inhabitants; while the 
remaining thirty-two counties, with a population of 7,182,491, 
did not fui'nish one convict who had received more than the rudest 
elements of instruction . Among the fifty-nine just mentioned, 
fourteen were political offenders.’ \ e 


* Mr. Clay’s Analysis of the prisoners who came under his charge 
is remarkably corroborative of this return. 

Unable to read - - - . 43$ per cent, of the whole. 

Able to read a little but not wpitp 31*2 . ' „ " ‘ 

Able to read tolerably and write a little, 23*9 „ 

Read end write well - , - ,0-8 „ a 

Of superior edneatkm - - ' * 0*3 . „ „ 

f Progress of the Nation, p. 652. 
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For the rest, though we have thought it worth while to show 
how unfair Are Sir A. Alison’s statements, and how unfounded 
his conclusions, we by no means intend to deny that the most 
instructed districts often furnish the greatest number of crimi- 
nals, nor to affirm that crime does', or ought to be expected to, 
diminish in any quarter or country *merely w because education 
advances. The two have no necessity or natural connexion, — as 
is* obvious from three *considerario|is, which have been so often 
explained that Sir A. Alison can scarcely plead ignorance of 
them. * -Firs*. * The wealthiest ,ahd most densely peopled districts 
are very generally those id which the aggregate *6f the popula- 
tion is most educated. But they are those also in which the 
greatest display of wealth and the greatest inequality of condi- 
tions are to be found ; and which, therefore, are mo6t rife with 
temptation. Secondly . * In an instructed community, those who 

* have not partaken of the general instruction will be placed in 

* circumstances unfavourable to the pursuit of honest callings ; 

* since the instructed will command a preference from all who 

* have employments to bestow.’* Thirdly . The vast proportion 
of offence^ are committed by professional criminals , distinct and 
apart from the general population ; and no national education 
which stops short of these can reasonably be expected to pro- 
duce any effect upon our criminal returns. Crime cannot be 
directly diminished by any moral influence bearing only upon the 
non-criminal classes. This we attempted to show some time ago, 
when reviewing the work of one of Sir A. Alison’s admirers — 
and the victim of his admiration. f The only effectual antago- 
nist to the increase of crime must be found in such a# education 
as shall reach the young of those classes out of which criminals 
are bred, and shall replace the education which they now receive 
from their larcenous and felonious parents; and in such juris- 
prudential arrangements fts shaft’ rescue both juvenilejJelinquents, 
and offenders whose term of punishment has expired, from the 
necessity which they now lie under of falling back among their 
old associates, and recurring to thrir evil courses. 

We must hasten ori; for time, space, ^id' patience would 
alike fail us,«were we to utienfpt* th$Kl$siructi6n or even the 
enumeration of all the %iinor ^fallacies andf misstatements of this 
sl%ular volume* , Atoonjr th$m, tfe^ekn only^ust notice the fol- 
lowing: — In a note to p. 8$. it is stated that o# the population 
of the British Isles lS,QQO,OOO^are dependent on agriculture, 
and "only 10,006,000Joii cpmftqrSi^l add jaanufacturing pursuits * 
— 9 an Assertion whic h it Would be hayrd to justify by any authen- 

— — rp — - m - \ * — * — 

ks,; * Porter, p. • . * -J See No. cxc. p. 331. 
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tic statistics. We have no certain knowledge on this subject ; 
and it is unjustifiable in Sir A. Aljson to speak as if we had; 
but all the reliable information extant points to an exactly re- 
versed proportion. According to Mr. Porter (p. 54.), the pro- 
portions in Great Britain were, in 1841, 2,8 per cent, employed 
in agriculture, and 43£ per cent; in trade, with a constantly in- 
creasing .proportion of the latter.— The, charm of high prices in 
augmenting the comforts of the people is repeatedly vaunted, 
(pp. 85. 312. 314.), and Adam Smith is twice quoted, as saying, 
‘ High prices and plenty arc prosperity : low prices and want 
‘ are misery.’ With unwonted caution no reference is given by 
which wc might verify the citation. In the absence of such 
reference, we can only express our conviction that Adam Smith 
never penned such a strange and contradictory sentence ; or, if 
he did, it must have been in some context which would bestow 
upon it a very different meaning to that to which Sir A. Alison 
wrests it.* Lastly, we are treated once more (pp. 29, 30.) to the 
old misrepresentation, ‘ that the rich are growing richer, and the 
‘poor poorer;’ though it has been over and over agspn refuted 
— once by ourselves (with Mr. Porter’s aid) just two years ago. 

Having now sufficiently demonstrated Sir A. Alison’s unre- 
liability as a recorder of facts, or rather as a generaliser, and 
* dresser-up of statements,’ we ought, perhaps, to proceed to 
examine his qualifications as a philosophical investigator and ex- 
pounder of doctrines ; but wc confess that we shrink from the 
field here opened to us — not on account of its difficulty or its 
barrenness,' but on account of its extent. Were we to follow 
his lead we should be dragged through almost^eveiy economical 
and political question w hich has at any time interested or divided 
a civilised community. We should have to discuss the respective 
merits of aristocratic and democratic governments ; the value of 
representative institutions ; the benefits of trial by jury ; the 
basis of our monetary system ; Parliamentary I&form^ and the 
whole of our criminal jurisprudence ; — all which subjects Sir 
A. Alison treats with his usual diffuseness, and on all of which 
he, as usual, takes the defeated and dying side. * Victrix causa 
‘ diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.* His book is a perfect museum of 
obsolete opinions an ‘old curiosity shop’ — a very ‘Refuge 
x for the Destitute and |he abandoned I ’ Wc decline the profitless 

* Sir A. Alison *cann£t The Consistent even in error ; or rather 
perhaps we should say that Jiis narrative and his philosophy are 
strangely at variance. * At p^314. he tells us that ‘distress was much 
‘alleviated by a rise of prices at pp. 519. and 532. he shbws how 
distress the most appalling was caused by high prices. 
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and hackneyed controversy: there arc persons and things which 
may be allowed to die, and do not need to be killed. But one 
or two misrepresentations are made with such signal effrontery, 
that they cannot be passed over in silence. At p. 55. we are 
told — 

6 These disastrous results have diffused a very general 

doubt among thoughtful men, whether the whole representative 
system is not a delusion, and whether its general establishment would 
not be one of the greatest curses which could be inflicted <$n mankind* 
They (Quesre it?) have been weighed in the balance, it is said, and 
found wanting. Men do not everywhere concur in abolishing institu- 
tions which are really beneficial in their tendency , or in recurring ffr 
those which are pernicious . The example of Spain and ^prWjajtil 
reduced to political nullity by the action of representative msfttu- 
tions ; of Piedmont, driven into unjust and ruinous aggression by the 
same cause ; of France after sixty years’ experience of their effects, 
enthusiastically and generally calling for their abolition ; of the 
splendid regions of South America, rendered desolate by the contests 
they have produced, — are sufficient to demonstrate to what they lead 
in states not fitted for their reception, and the wisdom of the effort so 
generally made in continental Europe by military power to counteract 
their tendency . It is in vain to say that this reaction has been owing 
to the interposition of an armed force, which has stifled the expression 
of the public voice, and arrested the march of human improvement. 
Armed men are but the executors of the national will : in all ages, 
but more especially in civilised and enlightened, they do not control , 
but express it' 

Now, we are not about to discuss with Sir A. Alison whether 
* thoughtful men in general 5 are beginning to despair of repre- 
sentative institutions, and to regard them as one of the greatest 
of curses: his idea and ours of * thoughtful men’ would probably 
differ widely ; — nor will we dispute that these institutions on 
the Continent were not framed upon our model, nor ^that they 
might haye suepceded better had they 'been so framed. We 
are concerned only with the passages Hve have italicised; and 
we are bound to say, that when a professing historian describes 
that suppression of free Parliamentary action all over the con- 
tinent of Europe — which we arer deploring, and despots and 
despotic writers are rejoicing at — as, the result of the national 
will, and not of armed, foreign, and high-handed oppression, he 
fe Adding open and shameless defiance to those facts which it is 
bgfabuainess and duty faithfully tp record. France we give up 
toMgp. But was the destruction of the Hessian Constitution 
— vml contrived and admirably Managed as it had been for 
near|| twenty years — the consequence of a reaction in its 
detour ? On the contrary, Sir A. Alison well knows that it 
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was earnestly loved and vehemently defended by the whole 
people; that it had never been abused; that no native force, 
civil or military, could be found to raise a finger against it; and 
that it was ruthlessly trampled out, in defiance of the most 
sacred obligations, by the brutality of Austrian and Bavarian 
troops. Was the destruction of the old liberties of Hungary — 
her long-descended Parliament — her solemnly covenanted and 
guaranteed institutions — the work of 6 the national will,’ of 
which the * armed men’ who crushed them were only the * ex- 
pression and executors?’ On the contrary, Sir A. Alison well 
knows that it was the exclusive and difficult victory over a united 
and enthusiastic people, of the combined forces of the two most 
powerful empires in the world, aided by the treachery of a dis- 
gusted soldier and the blunder of a sincere but erring patriot. 
Was the ruin of Lombard, Venetian, and Sicilian liberties the 
effect of internal reaction, or of overpowering external force ? 
And lastly, did the Koman Republic fall by the voluntary prayer 
of the Roman people for the return of their exiled Sovereign and 
the restoration of their beloved Cardinals, or was it crushed 
after a gallant struggle by the overwhelming onslaught of a 
sister Republic, outnumbering it tenfold in troops, wealth, and 
population? We know not how Sir A. Alison purposes to nar- 
rate the events of 1848, 1849, and 1850, when he comes to that 
portion of his task ; but if he intends to repeat and defend the 
summary he has given in his preliminary chapter, he will be 
able to make good his position only by a deliberate, systematic, 
and extensive falsification of the most certain facts of history, 
in comparison of which the sins of Mitford, Hume, Lingard, 
and Thiers, in that line, will sink into insignificance. 

Again, what will our readers think of the following mar- 
vellous condensation of discoloured history, false philosophy, 
and bad morality, wherein we are told, in one short page, that 
the defeat and punishment of the Algerine pirates* by Lord 
Exmouth in 1816 was the first great proof of the superiority 
of European over Mahometan arms — more decisive and im- 
portant, it is implied, than the victories of Tours, of Vienna, 
or of Lepanto ; — that this superiority arose out of the wars 
of the French Revolution ; and that these wars were owing to 
the writings of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, — so that but 
for Voltaire we could not have conquered at Algiers, Acre, or 
Navarino ; and that . the conclusion to be drawn from the 
whole is the propriety and the wisdom of propagating Chris- 
tianity by the sword I The passage is in every way disreputable ; 
but our account of it will scarcely be credited without the 
citation of the original. 
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‘ The battle of Algiers was the first of the great and decisive 
triumphs of the Christians over the Mahometans . Other victories 
had been gained in former days, but they were in defence only, or 

■were obliterated in the consequences of subsequent disaster 

But with the battle of Algiers commenced the decisive and eternal 
triumph of the Christian fatih : the Cross never thereafter waned 
before the Crescent. Other triumphs not less decisive rapidly 

succeeded These memorable occurrences [the battle of 

Navarino, Acre, Koniah, the passage of the Balkan, the storming of 
Ghuzni, &c.] in a certain degree lift up the veil which conceals the 
designs of Providence from mortal eyes. Whence proceeded this 
sudden [?] and decisive superiority on the part of one of those an- 
tagonists, who for five centuries had struggled with each other with 
alternate success and equal resources ? Evidently from the energy 
which a spiritual faith and unfettered thought had communicated to 
the Christian powers, and the vast development of military shill 
which had taken place in the principal European states from the tears 
of the French 11 evolution. And w hence arose those memorable 

tears ? From the efforts of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists to 

deride and destroy Christianity . Such is the system of Divine 
Administration : it is hard to say whether it is most advanced by the 
efforts of its enemies, or the sacrifices of its friends. That which 
all the devotion of the crusaders could not effect, has been brought 
about at 4 the appointed season by the agency of the infidels ; the 
preaching of Voltaire has done, that which that of Peter the Hermit 
had left undone . Humanity may cease , therefore, to deplore the 
ceaseless wars between civilised nations, when it perceives the 
superiority which they give to the arms of civilisation over those of 
barbarism ; it will discern in them the severe training by which the 
race of Japhet. is prepared for its predicted mission to dwell in the 
tents of Sliem, to overspread the earth and subdue it. Christianity, 
indeed, is destined to spread mainly by winning the hearts of men ; 
but in a world of selfishness and violence, it is not thus alone that 
mankind are to be converted even to their own blessing ; the first 
entrance, must sometimes be icon by conquest; and lie wljp bears even 
the olive branch and cross in one hand may often despair of success 
if he is not prepared token necessary , to ivield the naked sword with 
practised shill in another! (P. 154.) 

It is difficult to say whether the iniquitous doctrine or the 
meretricious and declamatory style of this last passage deserve 
the severer condemnation. We earnestly advise Sir A. Alison 
( fas est et ab haste doceri ) to expunge the entire paragraph in 
his next edition. It is not in these days, nor in a Christian 
land, nor even, we would hope, within the precincts of the 
Tory camp, that any writer can with impunity advocate the 
propagation of religion by the sword. If Christianity may be 
so propagated, why not Paganism? Why not Mahometanism? 
Why not* Catholicism? Why not that special form of Chris- 
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tianity which each man holds to be the true one ? Why not 
the creed of Pio Nono as well as that of* John Knox ? Why 
not the religion of Dr. Newman as well as that of Sir A. Alison ? 
Because — to pass over all considerations of justice and of wisdom 
— that religion, for which Sir A. Alison is so zealous without 
having apparently ‘either learned its precepts or imbibed its 
spirit, has said : * My kingdom is not of this world, else would 

* my children fight.’ ‘ Put up thy sword within thy sheath ; for 

* they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.’ 

We had marked several other passages for correction and 
animadversion ; but our space admonishes us to pass them over. 
It is a relief to turn from the writer to his subject — from the 
self-complacent historian to the interesting history. A full and 
faithful account of this period yet remains to be written, and 
probably a generation or two must elapse before such can bo 
given to the world. Miss Martineau’s History of England 
during the thirty years of peace, though a work in every way 
far superior to Sir A. Alison’s, excellent in spirit, abounding 
in sound and suggestive reflections, written in an admirable 
style, and generally fair and correct, is yet defective in artistic 
skill, and can scarcely be said wholly to supply what is wanted. 
We are probably too near the scene of the events either to judge 
them or to paint them trul} . Many of us are still heated with 
the long and weaiy series of conflicts; many important facts 
arc still concealed or misunderstood ; many explanations neces- 
sary for the right comprehension of events, must be withheld 
till all actors have passed away from the stage ; changes in laws 
and institutions from which too much was expected and too 
little has been reaped, must have a longer time allowed them 
in which to develop their full results and display their real 
bearing — since at present we should estimate them under the in- 
fluence either of the first enthusiasm or the subsequent reaction ; 
and, of many of the social and intellectual movements which 
have marked the epoch, it is perhaps too early to pronounce 
with confidence whither they are tending and what they will 
bring with them. On such matters all wise and thoughtful 
men will speak with modesty and caution ; they will remember, 
on a survey of the past, how many of their most sanguine hopes 
have been disappointed, how many of their most confident 
anticipations have been falsified, how often in the lapse of years 
they have had to confess themselves mistaken, how mucli of 
truth they have on subsequent experience been compelled to 
recognise in antagonistic views which at the time they had 
scouted as shallow, dishonest and untenable. It is only writers 
like Sir A. Alison, blessed with a fixed creed, a stereotyped 
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philosophy, and an impenetrable trust in their own undeceivable 
penetration, who, with their ready formulas, their tape measure 
and their two-foot rule, can comfortably gauge every event, 
estimate every influence, calculate every perturbing force, pre- 
dict, from given or assumed elements, every social convulsion 
and every political eclipse, decide where conscientious men 
hesitate, and dogmatise where wise men doubt. Some fifty 
years hence perhaps, when our premature speculations are for- 
gotten or disproved, 6 when the grave shall have heaped its 
‘ mould on our presumption, and the silent tomb shall have im- 
c posed its law upon our pert loquacity when distance shall 
have lent completeness and concentration to the picture and 
brought it within the range of a bird’s-eye view ; when time 
shall have developed consequences as yet only in the bud, and 
&hall have ripened harvests of which the seed has only just been 
cast into the earth, — an historian may arise, gifted with the 
needful genius to narrate, deduce, measure and compare, to 
whom it may appear that, in, every thing that concerns the 
progress of humanity, its deeper interests, and its higher destiny, 
the last thirty quiet years were incomparably more eventful 
and momentous than the tumultuous and magnificent drama 
played out during the twenty which preceded them. With 
regard to our own country, at least, we cannot doubt that such 
will be his judgment. He will contrast the tone of public 
morality and the standard of statesmanlike requirements in 
1815 and 18.50, and will see an increase in purity and loftiness 
of which nations in the extreme of luxury and civilisation 
afford few or no examples. He will have to record the de- 
velopment of a skill and energy in the pursuit of civil achieve- 
ments and material prosperity, of which even the marvellous 
efforts of the war were only faint prophetic indications. He 
will narrate the gradual extension of political rights and the 
concession of just claims, as yet certainly, not repented nor 
abused. He will note the steady and not slow purification of 
accumulated abuses, the reform of injured and the rejuve- 
nescence of antiquated institutions. He will have to describe 
the worthiest and most hopeful feature of all — a rapid develop- 
ment among the upper ranks of society of a sense of the duty 
ow T ed to those below, not merely as individuals, but as classes. 
And, finally, he will have to point out as one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the epoch, the dawn, for the first 
time in the world’s history, of a general and sincere love of 
peace, and of a belief that soon, if not now, peace is destined to 
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be the normal condition, not the rare and exceptional accident, 
of the human race — the civilised portion of it at least. The 
angry passions, the petty intrigues, the passionate and falsified 
predictions which have agitated us, all forgotten, and the 
very record of them obliterated by Time’s c effacing fingers/ 

— all the great principles, all the rich conquests, all the glorious 
achievements of the period will stand out unveiled before tbe 
descendants of those who amid vicissitudes of obloquy and 
honour contributed to win them. 

What should have induced Sir A. Alison to interpolate in the 
year 1819 a sketch of the literature of the whole period of the 
last thirty-seven years ; or what misconception as to the field of 
history could have led him to imagine such a sketch a fit and 
necessary portion of his task as an annalist ; or what mocking and 
malicious fiend could have been mischievous enough to persuade 
him of his own competence to the undertaking, we arc unable 
to expound. Certain it is, however, that the fifth chapter of 
the work before us is one of the most deplorable displays we 
have ever had occasion to criticise. From first to last it is an 
ambitious and elaborate failure. Not only was it wholly un- 
necessary and out of place — the departments of the political his- 
torian and of the literary critic being essentially distinct ; but, if 
attempted at all, it should have been confined to a delineation 

— as far as such could be given — of the general tone of litera- 
ture during the period under consideration, the changes in that 
tone arising out of 

‘ The loud transactions of the outlying world/ 

and the influence which science and learning exercised on the 
character and circumstances of the epoch. Such a delineation, 
if executed by a man of adequate endowments (for the task 
would have been no holiday one), might have been relevant, and 
could not have failed to be interesting and suggestive. Instead 
of this. Sir A. Alison has attempted a brief account and run- 
ning criticism of all the writers whom he can remember (with 
some remarkable and unaccountable omissions), written, we are 
compelled to say, in a style fit only for a guide book — vapid, 
florid, and sometimes absolutely babyish; and disgraced by 
blunders which almost make us doubt whether he has read the 
works which he dispatches in such wholesale fashion. In a 
single chapter (the composition of which may have occupied him 
three weeks) he passes judgment on nearly as many authors — 
poets, historians, novelists, metaphysicians, essayists, economists, 
travellers, geologists, dramatists, painters, sculptors, and actors 
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— as had employed Mr. Hallam daring many studious years and 
through four laborious, volumes. No matter what the subjaqt. 
Sir Archibald is equally at home. How this multifarious work 
is done we will endeavour, briefly, to give some faint idea. But 
first, we must remark on the impertinence of the personal allu- 
sions which the author is constantly obtruding on his readers. 
He cannot mention the application of steam to the purposes of 
locomotion without informing us that 4 the author was on board 
4 the first steam-boat which ever sailed in British seas.’ lie can- 
not touch upon the services rendered by Sir James Mackintosh 
to the cause of Criminal Law Reform without stopping to add 
in a note that he ‘ once spent a forenoon in Sir J aincs’s society, 
4 from breakfast to two o'clock' In like manner he chronicles his 
single interview (he seems to have seen everybody once, and no- 
body more than once,) with every literary man of note. Sir 
Walter Scott he found ‘ wanting in real conversational talent 
Lord Byron 4 the author met only once, at Venice, when he 
4 kindly entertained him in his hotel, and rowed him through the 
4 Grand Canal and the Lagunas to Lido in his gondola Moore, 
4 the author met only once, when they walked round the Place 
4 Vendome in constant talk for three hours. They separated at 
4 three in the morning , with regret, at the foot of the Pillar of 
4 Austerlitz.’ Southey, again, ‘ the author met only once,’ but 
then seems to have made the most of his time, for they talked 
4 from nine at night till two in the morning , without a moment’s 
4 intermission.’ Here, moreover, ‘ the author was gratified to find, 
4 on sending Southey a copy of his History , that he had not for- 
gotten the nocturnal meeting.’ The author also 6 once supped 
4 with Sir H. Davy,’ and again 4 had once the happiness of spend- 
ing two days beneath the hospitable roof of Sir E. Bulwer.’ 
Now all these are, no doubt, interesting recollections to 4 the 
author,’ and any little vanity that may peep out from them is 
perfectly t harmless and pardonable enough ; but no, man, with 
any perception of either taste or dignity, would have dreamed of 
introducing them into a 4 History of Europe.’ 

Passing over these amiable weaknesses, every page of this en- 
cyclopaedic chapter contains something to astound us. We find 
4 The Abbot ’ described as a perfect picture of the 4 days of 
4 chivalry — the love. delineated in Moore’s poems we are told i& 
‘the love of chivalry rather than of license ;’ — the 4 Rainboux* 
and the ‘ Last Mm ’ of Campbell (imperfect productions of his 
]q|£r and feebler years) are ranked with ‘ Hohenlinden ’ and the 
4 Mariners of England ’ ; — the reason of Coleridge’s failure 4 to 
4 attain world- wide fame’ is, we are informed, that ‘his ideas 
*and images are too abstract’ — though a few lines before we find 
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him described as ‘ less abstract, but more dramatic — less philo- 
sophic, but more pictorial, than Wordsworth,’ whose vast repu- 
tation had bedn blazoned in the preceding page ; — at p. 440. 
Socrates is spoken of by implication as a prose writer ; — Paley 
(who died in 1805) is introduced among the writers who flou- 
rished between 1815 and 1850; — and, in speaking of geological 
celebrities (of which three only are mentioned), Mr. Bucklandis 
shorn of his doctor’s degree, and Professor Sedgewick, by way of 
a set-off, is presented with a supernumerary letter to his name ; 
while we are absolutely struck dumb by the audacious assertion 
that the science to which these eminent philosophers have con- 
tributed so much ‘ derives additional interest to the Christian 
‘ believer from the confirmation which it affords at every step of 
‘ the Mosaic account of creation ’ — the fact being, as every one 
except Sir A. Alison is well aware, that the difficulty of re- 
conciling the two, without doing irreverent violence to Holy 
Writ, has long been the perplexity of pious philosophers and 
honest divines. — When lie comes to treat of the essayists, 
we are informed that ‘ the essays of Addison, Steele, and 
‘ Johnson are charming compositions, distinguished by taste, 
‘ embellished by fancy, adorned by imagination, in which the 
‘stores of learning arc set off with all the decorations of 
‘modern genius. But their day has passed away — they are 
i well nigh forgotten.’ Yet the true reason of this neglect, we are 
assured at the bottom of the same page, is to be found in the 
fact that these essayists, with a few brilliant exceptions, ‘are 
‘ commonplace in thought and feeble in expression ; full of tru- 
‘ isms, but wanting in originality ; often distinguished by conceit, 
‘ seldom by simplicity ; remarkable more for taste than genius ; 
‘ and rather fitted for the thoughtless amusement of a vacant 
‘ half-hour than to be the charming companion of an evening fire- 
‘ side.’ Which of these somewhat contradictory estimates is to be 
taken as the true one? Sydney Smith — neither the, name nor 
the designation of whom Sir A. Alison can find time to write 
correctly, for lie calls him Sidney, and elevates him from the 
Canonry to the Deanery of St. Paul’s — is delineated with a 
want of appreciation so entire that it is impossible to believe 
that the painter could have been even ‘ once’ in his company. 
The most laborious and indefatigable jurist of the age, Bentham, 
was, it is discovered, ‘ very indolent 1’ Apropos of Mr. Macaulay, 
we are told that ‘ perfection was never yet given to a child of 
‘ Adam his ‘ Lays of Rome’ are called. 4 Legends of Rome’ ; and 
one of them, ‘ The Battle of the Lake Regillus,’ is spoken of as 
if it were a separate poem. In a note at p. 461., in a refe- 
rence to ‘ The Talisman ,’ Richard Coeur-de-Lion (a mistake for 
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the Knight of the Leopard) is alluded to as fighting with Saladin, 
whose refusal to fight him, he is, in that tale, represented as so 
pathetically deploring. Ilallam, whose sedate Judicial gravity 
is, perhaps, the only drawback from the interest of his writings, 
is described as the first introducer of the more c fervid, ardent, 
imaginative, and poetic style’ in which history is now written. 
(Is it possible that Sir A. Alison has ever read one chapter of 
the author whom he thus depicts ?) Finally, not to weary the 
reader with a mere catalogue of errors, the dimensions of Sir 
Edward Bulwer’s dining room (5G feet long and 30 feet high) lire 
given with an accuracy which is not vouchsafed to the name of 
an unfortunate painter : — Snyders is degraded into a German 
snip, and is called Schneider . 

Wc can scarcely guess what principle of selection has guided 
Sir A. Alison in his list of authors whom lie has thus strangely 
signalised ; but some of his omissions arc wholly unaccountable, 
especially when compared with his insertions. Thus among 
historians he has omitted James Mill and Thirlwall and in- 
cluded Tytler; among novelists James is taken, and Galt and 
Miss Martineau arc left ; among poets we are equally amazed 
to see L. E. L. and not to see Milrnan, Shelley, Henry Taylor, 
Heber, and Keble ; among essayists Dr. Croly is remembered and 
Charles Lamb forgotten ; among sculptors Gibson is discarded, 
and Marochetti honoured with a niche ; among painters we find 
Thomson and Swinton, but we do not find Jackson, Phillips, 
Calcott, Eastlake, Stanfield, Collins or lioberts: and among 
actors Miss Helen Fauci t is immortalised, but Macrcady, 
Matthews, and Liston quietly suppressed ! 

We are indeed quite at a loss to understand the principle 
upon which this chapter has been constructed, or to discover 
the criterion which has decided the inclusion of the persons 
and subjects that are commemorated, and the exclusion of those 
that are passed over in silence. The chapter is headeiU * Progress 
4 of a Literature, Science, the Arts, and Manners, in Great 
* Britain after the War.’ This seems sufficiently comprehensive ; 
in the text, we are led to expect an account of ( the triumphs of 
4 British genius and thought.’ Yet whole departments of litera- 
ture and science are left without the slightest mention. Nothing, 
for example, is said of theological literature: the writings of 
Copleston, Davison, Wliately, Hampden, Burton, and Sumner 
are jodt even named. There is no allusion to the rise of the 
Tractarian school, to the controversies which that school has 
created, or to the writings of J. H. Newman, Pusey, Keble, and 
others of the High Church divines. Very little is said of the 
class of philosophy, jurisprudence, and political economy. Mr. 
John Mill’s Treatise on Logic, one of the great works of the 
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age, is not named. Archbishop Whately fares no better as a 
philosopher than as a theologian : his Logic and Rhetoric are 
unnoticed. The mathematical and physical sciences are dis- 
patched in a few sentences : *the only names mentioned under 
this head for the entire period from 1815 to 1850, being Davy, 
Sir W. Herschel, Playfair, Buckland, Sedgwick, Lyell, and 
Brewster : — of Airey, Owen, Whewell, Murchison, Faraday, 
Bell, Sir John Herschel, and many others, too numerous to 
r^ount, who have associated their names with the age by 
discoveries * in different branches of natural science, and in 
physiology and medicine, not a word is said. The important 
class of architects and engineers, and of inventors and improvers 
in the domain of the useful arts, such as Telford, Brunei, 
Stephenson, Babbage, Wheatstone, Nash, Barry, Pugin, is 
wholly omitted. The same fate is shared by scientific tra- 
vellers and navigators — an important class in English literature. 
The historians of antiquity are partially mentioned: thus we 
are told that * Mr. Mitford is the first who brought to the ar- 
* duous task of Grecian history, the extensive research, accurate 
c inquiry , and profound reflexion , which characterise the scholars 
of recent times:’ but classical literature in general is not 
thought worthy of a sentence. Elmsley, Gaisford, Blomfield, 
Monk, and Dobree are not even named. In the field of perio- 
dical literature, he notices the rise of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, both long antecedent to 1815, and also 
Blackwood’s Magazine; but with respect to other quarterly 
and monthly publications, including the Westminster Review', 
which, as being the able organ of an important political party, 
surely deserved some attention, there is a profound silence. 
The extensive and interesting subject of newspapers — a subject 
of peculiar moment to the political historian during the period 
chosen by Sir A. Alison — is not even adverted to. Many 
incidental subjects, connected with the diffusion of science and 
literature during this period — such as the establishment of 
societies for the publication of books, the efforts successfully 
made for reducing their price and enlarging their circulation, 
the increased literary intercourse with the Continent, and the 
influence of foreign (particularly German) literature in England, 
might have obtained some notice from this historian of modern 
civilisation. We cannot listen to the excuse of want of space, 
from a writer who is able to fill a page of this chapter with a 
description of the c dark raven locks, the fine figure, and the 
€ singularly expressive countenance ’ of Miss Helen Faucit, in 
the style of the theatrical articles of the i Court Journal’; arid 
who, two pages before, commemorates the * raven locks’ of Mrs. 
Siduons, as well as the * raven hue’ of John Kemble’s hair. 
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We have spoken in severe condemnation of the literary ex- 
ecution of the work before us. Sir Archibald’s style, except 
in narrative, is flaunting, gaudy, and inflated, and disfigured 
by much tasteless display and much solemn inanity, These 
faults are nowhere so conspicuous as in his Fifth Chapter, 
where (as was said of another voluminous and discursive writer) 

* if science be not his forte , omniscience is certainly his foible .’ 
The heroes of Lord Byron, we are told, * were like the trees 
€ of Vivarez or Perelle, so well known to the lovers of cn- 

* gravings — rich, luxuriant, and charming at first sight, wut 

* characterised by decided mannerism, very different from the 

* veracious outlines of Claude or Salvator.’ Moore is 4 without 
€ the discursive imagination of Akenside, without the burning 

* thought of Gray, without the ardent soul of Campbell 

* great part of his poems is occupied with subjects of a satirical 
c cast and character: they will share the Usual fate of such pro- 

* ductions ; they will expire with the manners or characters 
€ which are satirised. There are many lines in the satires of 

* Juvenal and Horace which are in every mouth; but the whole 

* poems are read by none but schoolboys, into whom they are 
‘ driven by the force of the rod , or pedants who aspire to the 

* dignity of wielding it? Campbell is spoken of in this 4 Morning 
4 Post’ fashion: ‘He was in every sense the bard of Hope. 

* Undoubting in faith, untired in hope, he discerned the rain- 
€ bow of peace amidst the darkest storms of the moral world. 
‘ In the gloomiest disaster he never despaired of the fortunes 
€ of mankind, and was prepared to light 44 The torch of Hope 
€ 44 at Nature’s funeral pile.” The experienced in the ways of 
€ men will probably be inclined to regard many of his poems 

* as Utopian and impracticable (an impracticable poem ?), — the 

* wise and reflecting, as better adapted to a future than the pre - 

* sent state of existence ; but the young, the ardent, and enthu- 
4 siastic will never cease to turn to them as fraught with the 
€ noblest aspirations of our nature ; and we may despair of the 

* fortunes of our species when the admiration for the 44 Pleasures 

* of Hope” begins to decline .’ 

It is really scandalous to write, and very wearisome to copy, 
such froth as this : we must, however, before we conclude, cull 
a few more flowers of rhetoric to justify our unmeasured con- 
demnation. * 

4 It is impossible to be a great and voluminous lyric poet: the fame 
of Horace and Pindar rests on as few great odes, as Schiller, Gray or 
Cisn^ell have left to the world. The diamond, the brightest and 
purest of all substances , lies hid in the recess of nature , and is drawn 
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forth only in small portions , and [at] distant intervals , to fascinate 
the world. (P. 437.) 

fi Repetition and monotony of ideas arc tlie bane of literature not 
less than of imagination ; and the social convulsions which lead to 
the most during flights* of the poetic muse , tend equally to cast down 
the barriers which restrain thought, and induce the collision of 
opinions, from which, as from the striking of flint and steel f the light 
of truth is elicited. It is not at once, however, that the bright illumi- 
nation always appears ; clouds and dust often for a time follow the 
shock ; and it is only when they have rolled away that the pure flame 
at hngth shines forth. 9 (V. 440.) 

Of Sir Humphry Davy, it is said — 

6 He applied science to its noblest purpose — human improvement; 
and had the happiness, which to a man of his benevolent mind was 
great, of reflecting on his deathbed, that he had chained even the 
frightful violence of the fire-damp, and given the miner the means of 
pursuing securely his darksome toil , while the noisome blast, pregnant 
tvith death , played innocuous round the lambent flame that rested on 
his forehead. 9 (P. 450.) 

The deficiency of Great Britain in the fine arts, and espe- 
cially in architecture, at the termination of the war, is deplored ; 
but wc are told — 

‘Regent Street, opened up through one of the densest parts of 
London, soon exhibited a splendid and varied scene of architectural 
decoration and mercantile opulence ; Regent’s park showed long 
lines of pillared scenery surmounting its glassy lake and umbrageous 
foliage ; and Waterloo, Southwark and London Bridges bestrode the 
floods of the Thames , with arches second to none in the world in 
magnificence and durability 9 [ !] 

The following instance of gaudy vulgarity occurs in a de- 
scription of the * extraordinary attractions presented by the 
* society in several of the leading Whig houses,’ such as Holland 
House, Devonshire House, Lansdowne House, and* Woburn 
Abbey. • 

* It wa9 very difficult for young men whose genius had raised them 
much above the position in society in which they had been born, 
to resist the attraction of a society in which Lady Holland and Sir 
James Mackintosh, Macaulay and Landseer, Jeffrey and Chantrey, 
were to be met, at dinner; where Moore sang his bewitching me- 
lodies with still more bewitching right honourables in the evening, 
and the lustre of the most splendid assemblies or balls closed the 
scene of enchantment 9 (P. 510.) 

The whole volume abounds in similar instances of tawdry 
finery and tasteless magniloquence. Sir A. Alison’s copia ver- 
borum is a real misfortune to him, as well as to his readers. It 
hides from h\s own consciousness both the poverty of his execu- 
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tion and the unsoundness of his thoughts. As Proudhon says 
of Louis Blanc, * il s’etourdit de la sonorite de ses phrases.’ If 
he has a good idea, he is sure to ctfsfigure it. He has great and 
most meritorious industry ; but he uses it as a weapon of offence. 
He sometimes lays hold of true and valuable conceptions ; but 
he almost always pushes them into falsehood and extravagance. 
The restoration of the currency to a metallic basis undoubtedly 
produced some effect both on prices and on enterprise ; but it 
was not the all-absorbing and overshadowing influence which he 
depicts it. Mortality, no doubt, is greater in towns than* in 
the country (though not specially in manufacturing towns) ; 
but to declare that manufacturing districts could not keep up 
their population was an inexcusable and groundless exaggeration. 
It may well be that representative institutions have been de- 
plorably mismanaged in inexperienced hands, and that even 
among ourselves they are attended with certain inconveniences 
and dangers but a blessing is not a curse because it is accom- 
panied by drawbacks and purchased with a price. It is in no 
unfriendly spirit that we recommend Sir A. Alison to pause 
over the succeeding volumes of his work, and to rc-write the 
first. Let him confine himself, as far as possible, to a succinct 
narrative of events ; let him omit all his moralisings, and nearly 
all his disquisitions ; let him sternly prune the facile luxuriance 
of his style ; and he may produce a work which shall be a really 
useful present to his generation — not, indecd, } a history which 
will live, but one which will fill a much-felt vacancy on our 
shelves till, in the fulness of time, its appointed successor shall 
arrive. 

In conclusion, we must guard ourselves against being sup- 
posed, by our silence, to sanction many errors alike of fact, 
judgment, and doctrine which our limits have not allowed us to 
point out. We have done enough to show those of our readers 
who are Sir A. Alison’s readers likewise, that they must peruse 
him with a wary and suspicious attention, and be perpetually 
on their guard against .being led astray. We should, however, 
be sorry to close this severe criticism on a most faulty work, 
without doing justice to one trait in the historian — we mean 
his entire freedom from all mean and petty jealousies or ran- 
corous sentiments towards his antagonists. He has a generous 
andi hearty appreciation of all merit which he perceives, and 
can bestow praise in no stinted measure even on those most 
opposerftfco him. To this feature in his character we trust for 
his j Mpreness of ourselves if, in the discharge of our critical 
fiidwen, we have in any degree wounded or offended him. 
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Art. II. — 1. First Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the StcCtc and Operation of the Law of Marriage , 
as relating to the Prohibited Degrees of Affinity, and to 
Marriages solemnized abroad or in the British Colonies . 1848. 

2. Speech of the Earl of St. Germans in the House of Lords , 
June 21. 1852, on Presentation of Petitions in favour of 
rendering Lawful Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister . 

3. Reasons for Legalising Marriage with a Deceased Wife's 
Sister. By Lord Denman. 7th edition, London : 1852. 

4. The True Remedy for the Evils of the Age ; a Charge to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Lewes. By J, CL Hare, 
M. A., with Notes. London: L850. 

5. An Argument in relation to the Levitical Marriage Law , 
particularly as affecting the question of the Marriage of a 
Widower with his Deceased Wife's Sister. By T. BlNNEY. 
4th edition. 

6. 'Svyyevsia. A dispassionate Appeal to the Judgment of the 
Clergy of the Church of England , on a proposed Alteration of 
the Law of Marriage : with a Synopsis of the chief Arguments 
and Evidence put forth on each side of the question . 

7. Mari'iage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. The substance of 
an article in Fraser’s Magazine. By E. B. Denison, M.A. 
1851. 

8. A Review of the Law relating to Marriages xoithin the Pro- 
hibited Degrees of Affinity. By T. Campbell Foster, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. 

\\T E welcome the appearance of the pamphlet of Lord Denman 
* * as likely to exert a very powerful influence on the progress 
of the important question to which it relates. We L%il it, not 
because the argument was not complete without it, for it was 
not possible even for Lord Denman’s sagacity to add much to 
that. He has stated it, indeed, with all his characteristic 
moderation and precision ; but it had been already urged, with 
overwhelming cogency, in many publications of recent years, — 
a very few of which we have placed at the head of this Article. 
Neither, again, do we hail this pamphlet as a proof that, the 
question is gaining ground ; — for though that is obvious enough, 
the adhesion of stich a man would not prove it ; since it has not 
been the fashion with Lord Denman, any €nore than with Arch- 
bishop Whately (whose opinions on the sulyect were frankly 
expressed some years ago), to astrologise for the right nick of 
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time in which they may most prosperously or safely proclaim 
their convictions ; to calculate, when they utter them, whether 
the tide of popular opinion is at flood or ebb, — at what hour 
it will be most prudent to capitulate to Truth and to say that 
they are converted ! On the contrary, both have been remark- 
able for the honesty, and truth-loving decision, mingled with 
dignity and temper, with which, at various times in their lives, 
they have expressed their convictions where other men still 
doubt, and c .whether men will hear or whether they will for- 
* bear.’ 

Why, then, it may be asked, do we attach so much importance 
to the publication of this pamphlet, since we frankly confess it 
could add but little 1o an argument which was complete before, 
and does' Aot, as the adherence of many less noble and in- 
genuous natures would, indicate anything as to the progress 
which the question is making ? — Simply, because the de- 
liberate public expression of such convictions on the part of 
a man, so eminent in station, of a mind so penetrating, and so 
singularly calm and comprehensive, will have all the effect of a 
judicial decision on multitudes who have nothing in the world 
on which to rest their opposition but the weight of antiquated 
prejudices; — against which the proper and almost only remedy 
is the counterpoise of an equally venerated authority. Un- 
reasoning prejudice has ever that for its natural antagonist and 
corrective. By insufficient authority, where men will not 
or cannot patiently investigate for themselves, such prejudices 
arc engendered in the first instance, and by better authority 
where they still will not reason, those prejudices arc in time 
destroyed. 

There is, in our judgment, a decided preponderance of argu- 
ment for legalising the marriages in question — argument of all 
kinds — add the great difficulty in writing on the subject is to 
discover the strong points of the opposite hypothesis. It consists 
with our knowledge, that when a proposal was made to the late 
lamented Editor of this Journal — whose profession was Law — 
to admit an article in these pages, he remarked, jestingly, that 
one great difficulty would be 8 to write in a controversy where 
c nearly all the arguments w.ere on one side ! y 

In truth, if the question had been one of those which, like the 
Com Laws, affected the great body of the people, instead of a 
comparatively insignificant minority; if the nation had been as 
strongly induced to look into it as into many others, the matter 
would have been decided long ago. As it is, the actual hardship 
and wrong have been confined to a few; and the bulk of the 
people, feeling uninterested in the question, have, till of late 
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years, opposed the vis inertia* of prejudice or indifference to the 
force of the most cogent logic. 

But this is fast giving way before the efforts which have 
been made to dissipate the illusion. The House of Commons 
has already twice affirmed its judgment that the statute affecting 
this class of marriages should be repealed ; and though the mo- 
tion of the Earl of St. Germans, in the House of Peers, was lost 
in the Session of 1851, those who calmly peruse the debate 
will probably arrive at the conclusion, that the majority and 
minority represented only the votes, and not the arguments. 
In any future discussion, we confidently predict, with Lord 
Denman, that the question will be found to have advanced a 
very considerable stage. We believe that few have really in- 
vestigated with calmness, and impartiality the evidence on the 
question, who have not either come to Lord Denman’s conclu- 
sion, or felt that their old judgments or rather prejudices have 
been shaken to the very foundations. The time is fast ap- 
proaching, when the Legislature will deal with it, and will place 
the law on a footing more sound, consistent, and intelligible 
than at present. 

It will tfe our object in the present Article, briefly to lay 
before the reader a portion of the abundant evidence which 
justifies the legal change demanded. But it will first be desir- 
able just to cast a glance on the previous history of recent le- 
gislation on the subject. Whether those be right who would 
prohibit these marriages, or those who would sanction them, 
anything more ludicrously vacillating in the history of legisla- 
tion it is impossible to imagine. ' r 

Before 1835, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was not 
void, but voidable . Unless against those who contracted it a 
suit was instituted in the lifetime of both parties — (which was 
very rarely the case, for where property \vas not concerned, 
none would have pure spite enough, and vefy few, even where 
property teas concerned, would have selfishness enough, unless 
the property involved was very large, or the expectants more 
than usually greedy),;^— the marriage was legally valid, and 
the offspring legitimate. If such a suit were instituted, the 
marriage was annulled, and the innocent children all pronounced 
bastards. t ' 

Now, why were such marriages originally and avowedly con- 
demned at all? * Because they were ii* presumed violation of' 
e the Law of God,’ exclaims the legislator. That was the 
original ground of prohibition, and that still constitutes the 
main argument of the bulk of those who would yet prqjiibit them. 

VOL. XCVJI. NO. CXCVIII. Y 
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Then why, in the name of wonder, not make them void at 
once — void ipso facto? 

‘No,’ the law said, ‘ though violations of the law of God, and 
‘ on that ground prohibited by the law of man, they shall be 
‘ held good notwithstanding, and the children be all legitimate, 
‘ unless somebody takes the trouble to institute a suit during the 
‘ lifetime of both parties ; and if that be done they shall not be 
‘ valid, and the children shall be bastards, because these unions are 
‘ incestuous by the law of God !’ Thus the supremacy of the law 
of God was mfule dependent on the accident as to whether there 
was any one spiteful enough or interested enough to procure the 
intervention of the law of man to give force to the law of God, 
without which the law of God was to remain a dead letter by the 
same consistent sanction of the law of man ! So that the force 
of a supposed divine law, on which the human law was avowedly 
founded, depended upon the contingency of some private indi- 
vidual’s being kind enough to give it the necessary lift! Now, 
assuredly, it can hardly be doubted that if these marriages were 
forbidden by the law of God, the legislation which made so ridi- 
culous a distinction made ‘ void the law of God,’ though it did 
not make * void ’ the marriages ; and made a sufficiently ludi- 
crous thing of the law of man into the bargain. 

The whole hesitating character of such legislation — the cu- 
rious, elaborate folly of these provisions — considering the solemn 
nature of the presumed foundations on which the opposition to 
such marriages was. ostensibly grounded, — betrayed a want of 
thorough conviction of the justice of the case in the minds of 
those who "framed the law. There must have been a conscious- 
ness that the assertion of the alleged identity of such marriages 
with such as were really incestuous, did not dare to face the test 
of a practical conviction ; for if so, why treat the two classes of 
marriages with 6uch ludicrous inconsistency ? Imagine such a 
proposal of alternatives in the case of any reaMncest — of mar- 
riage within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, — as that of 
brother and sister ! Suppose it said that though the marriages 
were prohibited by the law of God, and that that was the ground- 
work of the law of man, they should nevertheless stand, and 
the progeny be regarded as not illegitimate, unless a suit was 
formally instituted in the lifetime of the parties ! To state the 
case is sufficient to show that nothing but doubts as to the 
grounds of the law could have led, in the other case, to so ab- 
surd an inconsistency. If it be said, ‘ True, but if there were 
‘ such doubts, as assuredly there must have been, what were 
‘ we, the legislature, to do?' The answer obviously is, — ‘ Rc- 
‘ solve tKe doubts, to be sure ; and if you cannot do it satis- 
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4 factojrily, decide, as in other cases, on what seems the fair 
‘ computation of probabilities, and then legislate consistently. 
4 If the marriages in question be then adjudged prohibited by 
4 the law of God, which was professedly the ground of the mar- 
c riage code, then make them void; but if otherwise make them 
4 valid, or abstain from legislating at all, and leave the matter 
4 to individual conscience. That is surely the common-sense 

* view. But do not legislate so inconsistently as to make these 
4 unions either valid or not, according to a contingency which 
4 has nothing to do with the matter : do not adopt a criterion 

* which makes utter nonsense at once both of the law of. God 

4 and of the law of man ; and, as a fit sequel of the whole, lays 
4 no penalt) r upon the presumed guilty parents, but visits it all 
4 or chiefly upon the really innocent children !’ , 

It was of course high time that such a ridiculous anomaly as 
this should cease ; and this was professedly attempted in 1835. 
But with what result ? Why in so curious a way, that the re- 
medy was worse than the disease, and 4 made confusion worse 
4 confounded.’ 

The proposal for making some alteration in the anomalous 
state of .the law, arose — as is too often the case in legislation — 
not from the consideration of what was just to the whole com- 
munity, but from the accident that some one was likely to be 
prejudicially affected by the law, whose rank, fortune, and 
influence enabled him to make an effectual appeal to the Legis- 
lature, and to awaken its sympathy. An amiable young 
nobleman, probably ignorant, as Lord Denman surmises, of the 
bearing of the law, and thinking no harm in the world, had 
married his deceased wife’s sister. He was naturally anxious 
to have his marriage legalised. But it was obviously impossible, 
for very shame, to legislate for him alone, or bring in q, Bill ex- 
pressly to enable a noble duke to do what to everybody else in 
the kingdom was forbidden. Lord Lyndhurst, therefore, with 
all proper lamentations over the unhappy consequences of the 
condition of the law in relation to these 4 voidable ’ marriages, 
by which many of the lieges (he might have added one in par- 
ticular), were placed in a most unhappy predicament — neither 
properly married, nor exactly living in incestuous concubinage 
— having children, that might perhaps be so fortunate in due time 
as to become legitimate, if no man took the trouble to prove them 
otherwise; or if they were so happy as to lose one of their parents 
or both, before any man attempted to bastardise them— proposed 
that all past marriages of the kind should be duly legalised, and 
the children pronounced legitimate ; — a sufficiently bold step, 
certainly, if indeed the offence of having contracted such mar- 
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riages was an offence against the law of God, and if in very truth 
that law of man which condemned them, but had not punished 
them, nor visited them with any penalty (provided nobody else 
would), had its express origin in the revealed will of God ! We 
say it would have been a sufficiently bold stroke of legislation, 
even if it had stopped with that act of grace, and it had been pro- 
posed, after having indemnified all who had broken this law for 
the time past, to leave the law in exactly the Bame condition for 
the time to come; — in due encouragement, wc presume, to 
others to form the said * voidable ’ but not * void 9 marriages, so 
that when a sufficient number of such cases had accumulated, or 
some second noble duke, whose rank and fortune might entitle 
him to be considered a 1 noun of multitude’ stood in need of a 
sccondobenefit, the Legislature might be justified in exercising 
a like act of grace; and so on, every half century or so ! 

But Lord Lyndhurst went further ; and it would have been 
well for the public, though it would rather have increased than 
diminished the inconsistency of legislation on the subject, had his 
proposal been adopted. He proposed that the marriages should 
still be voidable , 1 * but, in order to limit the chances of their being 
pronounced ‘void/ (that is, to limit the chances of the pre- 
sumed laio of God from taking effect !) that they should be valid 
unless a suit was instituted, not in the lifetime of the con- 
tracting parties, but within two years of the celebration of 
the marriage. This in our judgment would have been a great 
improvement ; but hardly could it be so on the theory # of 
those who suppose such marriages prohibited by the law of 
God. What, then, was the course proposed? Why just such 
as to bring out in the strongest possible relief the inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies of previous legislation. The Bishop of 
London, 0 and others, feeling (properly and naturally enough, 
as At as that went,) the abstract and intrinsic absurdity of 
treating as * voidable/ (though never likely An nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of every thousand to be other than 
valid,) marriages which, if their theory were true, were pro- 
hibited by the will of God, proposed to make all such mar- 
riages void ipso facto for the future ; but, again disclosing the 
conscious doubt that these marriages were not reducible to the 
category of crimes to which it was vainly sought to refer them, 
strangely consented to enact that all these marriages, (forbidden 
and still to be forbidden on the supposed ground of prohibition 
by MVINE law,) which had been contracted up to August 31. 
1335^ "should he held valid, and the children pronounced legiti- 
mate ! So that a man who might have contracted a marriage 
with his. deceased wife’s sister on the above memorable day. 
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and who might have a dozen children, would be installed in full 
legal rights, both for himself and for them ; but he who was so 
unfortunate as to contract a like marriage on the subsequent 
day, would ever after pass for an ‘ incestuous person/ and the 
innocent issue of the marriage be pronounced illegitimate ! It 
may be said, perhaps, that every law must have some day for 
coining into operation, and that it necessarily happens, that the 
actions interdicted by it are then criminal which were innocent 
the day before. Very true ; but suppose the law considers 
them in precisely the same character as regards their criminality 
and the grounds of it, both before and after the new law ; and 
merely makes the law more stringent than it was before? 
Especially if such acts be, as asserted, of the gravest moral 
character, and were before, and arc afterwards, interdicted ex- 
pressly on the ground of presumed prohibition by the will of 
Clod ? In that case) what can be more absurd than to make all 
past breaches of the law perfectly lawful acts — relieving the 
guilty parties from even the imperfect liability to legal conse- 
quences before threatened, — and at the same time forbid 
with double severity the same acts for the time to come, and 
make them in fact (so far as law can make them,) their own 
penalty ? To render a law against a certain class of actions 
more stringent when it is found that the previous law has been 
frequently broken, one can understand ; but did ever legislator 
before say — s This penalty for such and such an offence is 
6 too light — five pounds is not enough ; the penalty shall be 
c ten : wherefore be it enacted, that all those who have hitherto 

* broken the law shall pay nothing ; but those who henceforth 

* break it shall pay double !’ Obviously, the duty of the Legis- 
lature, if consistent, would have been, not to exonerate past 
delinquents, but to leave them to take the chances of the vague 
and uncertain penalties denounced ; and threaten all future ill- 
doers of the same acts (since they were viewed in the very same 
light as before) with a more severe and certain punishment. 

What makes this style of legislation so remarkable is, as 
already said, the presumed grave nature of the imputed guilt ; 
— violation of a law professedly founded on the revealed will 
of God ! No wonder that legislation so little self-consistent did 
not effect the purpose of preventing these marriages. * Perhaps/ 
says Lord Denman, ‘ the relaxation in the particular case had 

* more tendency to encourage, than the new created penalty to 

* deter. People felt that it would have been indecorous to sup- 
‘pose that the bishops had consented to declare any marriage 

* valid, which they really thought forbidden by God/ 

To a similar purport is the reasoning of the Author of the 
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remarkably clear and cogent pamphlet entitled 51/77 evsia. c The 
‘ Bishop of London, indeed, is reported to have said that, as by 

* the Word of God, marriages of consanguinity are expressly for- 
‘ bidden ; so, by parity of reasoning, marriages of affinity are 

* forbidden : — thus placing marriages of consanguinity and of 
‘ affinity under the same condemnation. 

* One must altogether discredit the accuracy of this report, for 
‘two reasons: — 1. Had the Bishop believed that consanguinity 
€ and affinity are, by parity, or any other rule, of reason alike 
* prohibited by God , he never could have sanctioned the distinc- 
‘ tion drawn between them by the Act of William IV. 2. Had 
‘ the Bishop believed marriage with a sister-in-law really offensive 

* to God , he never could have recognised such marriages in any 
€ way or for any purpose whatever . No feeling for the precarious 
c status , no regard for the worldly interest, of the children, no 
f reasons ^of civil or social policy, could ’ possibly justify the 

* guardians of our holy religion in lending their sanction, in any 
‘ way whatever, to a marriage which they believe impure.’ In 
short, the comprehensive Act of oblivion of 1835 was utterly 
inconsistent wi$h the principles on which the bulk of the sup- 
porters of the prohibition of this marriage affect to condemn it, 
and indeed was consistent with nothing but a conviction that the 
law had been too severe, and ought to be modified or repealed* 
The result, we need not say, was just the reverse, and the Act of 
1835 made these marriages void fpso facto. It is perhaps the 
only Act of legislation, in these days, which has been abso- 
lutely retrograde . 

1 We had a law,’ says an eloquent advocate for a change in the 
law, ‘which, though very imperfect, did allow ’ [or rather did not 
prevent] * the marriage in question, and we had grown up in the 
possession of a liberty, the exercise of which was often a great do- 
mestic advantage, and very seldom attended with any evil, — with the 
I06S of status or the peril of property. We woke^p, one morning, 
and found to our surprise, that our legislation had gorie backwards 

some centuries Are Englishmen to be blamed for trying to 

alter what they deem to have been a robbery and a wrong ? Is it 
their fault that the public has to listen to arguments and discussions 
not easy to conduct without offence ? As to the’ state of things, in 
relation at once to feeling and to fact, throughout England, there is 
no doubt that the general sentiment is in favour, of ,’the marriage in 
question, — extensively admitting its innocehoe, in many cases its 
propriety and desirableness,— dying mothers breathing their wishes 
ifc its favour, — and almost all men deprecating prohibitory legisla- 
tion/ (An Argument t fyc., by T. Binney.) 

Such marriages at the time of the recent Act had already been 
contracted, not only in great numbers, but with such indif- 
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ference or rather sanction on the part of society at large, as to 
show that with whatever tenacity individuals might cling to 
antiquated prejudices on the subject, the community in 
general was fast outgrowing them. Such marriages, as a 
general rule, were visited by no evil consequences. Similarly, 
the more stringent law has not operated in any way to produce 
a different condition of the public mind ; perhaps rather the 
contrary, as Lord Denman observes ; since more general inves- 
tigation of the subject has tended to convince the public that 
the law is utterly unreasonable. Those who, from prudence 
alone, abstain from contracting marriages, which are no longer 
‘ voidable’ but ‘void,’ have, instead of marrying and taking 
'the consequences, commenced a very active agitation for the 
purpose *of procuring the repeal of the law altogether ; whilst 
. those who have no pecuniary or other civil consequences to fear, 
and who are as strongly as ever, nay, more strongly than ever, 
convinced of the moral propriety, or rather express divine permis- 
sion, of such marriages, contract them in greater numbers than 
ever. Those who are rich enough go abroad, and get married 
where no such prohibition operates — whioh^b now the case 
nearly all the world over (for in the Church oflJome dispensa- 
tions are freely granted), except in the enlightened Greek Church 
and in England ! In this case, Mr. Denison, in a very acute 
and ingenious pamphlet, endeavours to show that the present 
state of the English law is such as to involve the validity of 
these marriages. — On the other hand, those who cannot afford 
to go abroad, evade the law by means of the bans and silence; 
while others (and it is the most serious point of all), despising a 
law which they regard as iniquitous, and despairing of a change 
in it, are tempted to live in unhallowed concubinage. If the 
Legislature does not speedily revise its law on this subject, the 
country seems very likely, as has been the case with so many 
other laws, to take the matter into its own hand and to legis- 
late for itself; a thing always to be deplored. But when 
public opinion oqtgrows that of the Legislature, which can but 
reflect it, and which must reflect it sooner or later, such a ijpsult 
cannot be avoided. Nothing can be more certain than that 
for some time past, and at the present moment, the current of 
authority and reasoning is in favour of legalising this class of 
marriages. We proceed to consider the evidence in favour of 
this course. 

The arguments on this side appear to us immensely to pre- 
ponderate, whether we look at the subject in the fight of 
Nature , as contradistinguished from Revelation — and compre- 
hending under the word, Instinct, Feeling, Reason, — or in that 
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of Revelation ; or whether, lastly, supposing both Nature and 
Revelation alike silent, we look at the matter simply in the light 
of civil and political expediency. 

We shall just glance at the subject under all these aspects; 
premising however, that as this is a nation (and may it ever 
continue so !) in which the great bulk of the people reverence 
the Bible as a divine Revelation of the will of God to mankind, 
the question, virtually, must and will be decided by a reference 
to that supreme authority. But then it is precisely here that 
the advocates of the repeal of the existing law most confidently 
join issue with their antagonists ; and it is precisely here, we are 
bound to say, after an extensive inspection of the recent litera- 
ture on the subject, that those antagonists most flinch from a' 
close contest. The advocates of repeal insist, and in our judg- 
ment most triumphantly, that the present law is not only utterly 
unauthorised by the New Testament, but exists only by absolute 
perversion of the Old. They insist, that while the New Testa- 
ment, which is in a peculiar sense the moral statute-book of the 
Christian, contains not one syllable on the subject of these mar- 
riages, the Old^Testament distinctly sanctions them ; that this 
has been the uniform judgment of the Jews themselves ; that the 
contrary can be maintained only by explaining away the obvious 
sense of Levit. xviii. 18., and then, by having thus gagged Moses, 
founding on his forced silence a prohibition he has nowhere 
expressed, by means of ‘ inferential reasoning’ on what he must 
be supposed to have meant to say. Further, in confirmation of 
their view, the advocates of repeal argue that not a syllabic was 
ever, so far as can be known, uttered against these marriages 
during the first three centuries — the best and purest days of 
Christianity; nor is any trace of a prohibition found till we 
come to the so called Apostolical Constitutions, and the petty 
provincial “councils of Elibcris, a.d. 305, and Neo-Cajsarca, a.i>. 
315, whose Sanction of so much rubbish of othep kinds ought to 
make Christians, and will make Protestants , rather suspicious of 
their decrees than disposed to defer to them, yheir proceedings 
show but too plainly that that foreshadowed trait of Antichrist, 

* foroidding to marry ’ in various degrees and modes where 
God had left it free, was already beginning to develop itself in 
a corrupt Church; a tendency which at length proceeded to 
construct such monstrous tables of prohibited degrees, that it 
became scarcely the question whom a man might marry, but 
rather whether he might marry any body. As the author of 
'S.vwivsia weM puts it : * And what do the Apostolical Con- 
‘ sffttion^say ? Not one word of these marriages being con- 

% % 
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e trary to God’s will, or to the moral law, or invalid. They 
‘ say, that a man marrying two sisters shall not be admitted into 
‘ holy orders ; and they say precisely the same of a man marrying 
‘ an actress , a icidow , or any woman in second marriage ; ’ — all 
which is perfectly intelligible as read by the subsequent history 
of ecclesiastical corruption in the same direction. The sun was 
already going down. ‘ These prohibitions were the first frqits 
* of that spirit which ultimately led to marriage being altogether 
‘ forbidden to the clergy.’ Similar and even stronger arguments 
are shown by the same author utterly to neutralise the authority 
of the Canons of the little councils of Eliberis and Neo-Caesarea. 

The infatuation with which certain grave gentlemen appeal 
to ecclesiastical authority of the 4 last fifteen hundred ’ years on 
the subject of marriage, considering that even they will not 
accept a hundredth part of the absurdities enacted on the same 
subject by the same authority during the same period, is incom- 
prehensible. When they ask with so much solemnity, * Can 
4 we suppose that such prohibitions would have been sanctioned 
‘ for so long a time, unless really fomtiled in the will of God ? * — 
the answer is, ‘ Why, you reject other prohibitions of the same 
4 authority, as manifestly wwsanctioned by the law of God ? Be 
‘ consistent with yourselves, and go over to Rome ; — or rather 
c you cannot go even there, for such marriages, as Cardinal Wise- 
4 man tells the Commissioners, are not deemed prohibited by 
4 the law of God, but are matter of ecclesiastical regulation, and 
4 that therefore his Church readily grants dispensation for them. 

4 You cannot stop short of the Greek Church!’ Indeed, to 
that enlightened authority (which forbids marriage as far, as a 
deceased wife’s second cousin 9 but graciously permits it with the 
daughter of a deceased wife’s second cousin !) some of these 
gentlemen appeal, and they are welcome. None will envy 
them ; people will only reflect that it is an indication of the 
dreadful destitution of argument which led them to fly to such . 
a shelter. Those who wish to see this argument further treated 
may read Suyy eveia, or the masterly examination of Mr. Keble’s 
tract by an 4 English Churchman.’ For ourselves, we shall say 
no more on this part of the subject, being thoroughly convinced 
that the style of argumentation adopted by the admirers of eccle- 
siastical antiquity, not only does not admit of refutation, but is 
irresistible, — only on the opposite side to that it is designed to 
support. They prove, and it is all they do prove, that the pro- 
hibition in question exactly synchronises with the origin of 
those manifold corruptions in the same matters, which have for 
so many ages formed the plague and the shame of the Christian 
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Church. Their party might well say to them, as Job to his 
comforters, 4 Oh ! that you would altogether hold your peace, 

4 and it shou]d be your wisdom/ 

Quitting then this 4 Serbonian bog,’ we shall briefly examine 
what Nature, Scripture, and Expediency have to say on the 
subject. 

I. As to Nature. Few will imagine that apart from the 
presumed condemnation of Divine Revelation, it would ever 
have entered into a human skull to suspect anything wrong 
in unions of this kind. Consanguinity there is none ; and the 
4 horror naturalis,’ which so many metaphysical jurists have as- 
serted against many species of union where consanguinity is 
involved — a horror, which whether 4 natural 9 or not, is certainly 
most * rational,’ and confessed to be so by the practices and 
maxims of almost the entire human family, — cannot be sup- 
posed to exist or to operate here ; and for this simple and 
conclusive reason, that the marriages in question have been 
sanctioned and practised among the bulk of mankind ; among 
the Greeks and Romans ; ^among the ancient Jews; by the 
Mahometans ; in the ProteBtant States of Continental Europe 
— in the United States of America. As to the Jews, * nature ’ 
spoke so feebly, that to them a presumed divine interdiction of 
such marriages has keen erroneously supposed to have been ad- 
dressed; and if it were so addressed, it seems that both Nature 
and Revelation spoke to them in vain, for the Jews have never 
acquiesced, nor do so now, in the interpretation of their mar- 
riage code which prohibits such marriages. Dr. Adler, the 
Chief Rabbi, declares in his evidence before the Commissioners — 
4 Such a marriage, so far from exposing the parties to any re- 
4 preach, is considered proper and even laudable ; and where 
4 young children are left by the deceased wife, the marriage is 
* allowed to take place within a shorter period from the wife’s 
4 death, than would otherwise be permitted.’ It was left for 
professed Christian Canonists to make that yoke which Chris- 
tianity in so many respects gloried in breaking, more .burden- 
some, in this point at all events, than did Moses himself. 

Some, indeed, talk mysteriously enough of some ‘natural 
4 instincts ’ against such marriages. It is a curious 4 instinct , 9 
certainly, which gives no trace of itself in the immense majority 
of the race. One gentleman sagely remarks, that those who have 
not such 4 instincts 9 are not able to enter into the feelings of 
those who have. But then, if 4 instincts , 9 we do not expect 
them to be found only in a fraction of mankind. 4 Instinct , 9 
as Falstaff says, 4 is a great matter ; 9 no doubt it is ; but a par- 
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tial ‘ instinct ’ is not easily comprehended. A ‘ prejudice 1 of 
association and education can be. 

So little is any such ‘ instinct ’ felt by those who, if it 
existed, would feel it most, so little is there of any ‘ natural 9 
repugnance to such unions, that it is not uncommon, in spite 
of the ancient prejudice which the unwise law has cherished, 
and of the possible sufferings which it has unjustly entailed, to 
find mothers, in their last hours, recommending their husbands 
to give a sister a mother’s rights over their children. Far from 
being conscious of the imputed natural repugnance, they feel as- 
sured that they thus best secure the happiness of their children. 
They can die with a calmer mind when they know that those they 
love so well, will not pass into the Hands of mere stepmothers 
and strangers ; that the continuity of association and affection, 
the ‘ sacred charm ’ of one family, will not be rudely broken. 
Instances of this kind are familiar to most who have seen much 
of life, and would, without doubt, be still more frequent, were 
the present unjust law repealed. This natural and solicitous 
tenderness, which leads the dying* mother, going on the dark 
journey, to take guarantees (as it were) of the unknown future 
for the happiness of those who are so inexpressibly dear to her ; 
to confide them, not to a stranger, but to the tried affection of 
a sister’s love ; to fancy them, as she depaffs, still linked to her 
by familiar ties, is beautifully touched by several of the writers 
on this subject, whose pamphlets are placed at the head of this 
Article. 

II. But whatever Nature may say or not say, wc have con- 
ceded, and do again, that since the vast majority of this nation 
believe the Bible to be the revealed will of God to man, then if 
it can be shown that such marriages are there clearly inter- 
dicted, and in a way which proves that the statute was neither 
temporary nor local — it will be in vain to inquire fifrther. 

But then it is precisely on this ground, as already stated, that 
the plea against these marriages is most confidently met; and in 
the following manner. 

It is alleged by those who plead for the interdiction that such 
marriages are forbidden — though not expressly, yet by implica- 
tion and inference; inasmuch as in the catalogue of prohibitions 
given in Leviticus, a man is forbidden to marry a brother’s wife, 
and therefore his wife’s sister ; for, mutatis mutandis , the relation 
is exactly the same. To this it is rejoined that this ‘inferential 
reasoning’ cannot stand unless it can neutralise all the follow- 
ing arguments ; — the last being the distinct Mosaic sanction of 
such marriages in Levit. xviii. 18.: — 1. It is by many doubted 
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whether Moses in these passages is laying down any code of 
marriage laws at all, even for the Israelites ; whether he is not, 
at least for the most part, forbidding those promiscuous and law- 
less connexions which formed the •* abominations ’ of the Ca- 
naanitish nations, to which he makes such frequent reference in 
these passages ; and it is by such affirmed that when he forbids 
the union with a brother’s wife, he really means wife and not 
widow . This was the opinion of Sir William Jones, and is 
still the opinion of many.* 2. Conceding that this doubt is 
overruled — though it necessarily introduces one more element 
of precariousness into the ‘ infer entiaV reasoning — it is further 
argued, that if Moses had expressly forbidden, not only the 
marriage with a brother’s widow, but marriage with a wife’s 
sister (of which there is not one syllable), it docs not follow that 
all that Moses intended for the Jews was intended for all nations, 
and for all time. How can we know, it is argued, that such 
laws were not among the many other laws, avowedly designed 
for a particular dispensation, ‘ a peculiar people,’ and an especial 
end, and which are now abrogated among the other hundred 
things* which Christianity glories in abolishing ? How do wc 
know, that according to its trqe cosmopolitan and catholic 
character, Christianity does not remit us to construct our mar- 
riage code solely o W the basis of those restraints of consan - 
guinity , which have their foundation in the conditions of uni- 
versal humanity, and on the views of an enlarged expediency 
dependent on the circumstances and usages of each nation ? 3. 
That conceding, but for argument’s sake only, that Moses in- 
tended to forbid, and to forbid universally, marriage with a 
brother’s widow — except where (strangely enough) men were 
enjoined to marry her, — it is justly argued by Lord Denman and 
others, that we have no title in interpreting the code of Moses, 
any more than that of any other legislator, to extend his pro- 
hibitions by fanciful analogies to any cases but thos$» which he 
has expressly mentioned , amongst which marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister is nowhere found. If we are at liberty thus 
to extend his statutes by analogy, there is no limit to our infer- 


* This view of the subject is ably maintained in the pamphlet by 
J. P. Brown-Westhead, M. P. It was advocated with uncommon con- 
troversial ability by Mr. John Fry, in a little volume published first 
in 1756, and republished in 1773. It is now extremely scarce. The 
author contends, and Sir William Jones agrees with him, that certain 
phrases in Levit. xviii. (erroneously supposed to refer to marriage) are 
never so employed elsewhere in the Bible, or by the Orientals, but to 
wanton impurity ; and that the phrases which denote marriage are of 
a precisely opposite description. 
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cnccs ; and it was precisely by such an assumed liberty, that 
the canonists of the middle ages burdened the marriage law 
with intolerable absurdities. 4. It is urged that we have indi- 
cations in the language of Moses himself that he never intended 
us thus to indulge in inferential deductions ; for if this was the 
case, then, as Michael is has justly remarked, he himself has 
made several * repetitions which are very useless ; * on the one 
hand, in mentioning analogous cases where we might have 
inferred them ; and on the other hand, specifying in the latter 
of the two different places in which he lays down his prohibi- 
tions (Lev. xviii. and xx.), just the very same cases which 
had been already specified. 6 Now,’ as this writer says, ‘ had 
* they been meant merely as examples of degrees of rclation- 
1 ship, it would have been more natural to have varied them,* 
and ‘ to have introduced some of the converse cases in the 
second statement * : whence we may infer that Moses never 
intended us to indulge our ingenuity in inferential extensions 
of his laws, to any other cases than those he has expressly 
named. 5. It is urged, If you will thus reason from in- 
ference and analogy, why will you not carry out your theory 
on similar principles ? Why^will you not include many cases 
of consanguinity (as with much more reason you may) which 
yet the law openly tolerates? Why, csfecially, do you not 
absolutely interdict all marriages of first and second cousins 
(as did the consistent ancient councils you 60 often quote), 
since these, being related by blood, are more nearly of kin 
than a wife’s sister? 6. It is urged, why do you not, if you 
will abide by Moses, adopt his supposed law throughout? 
Since the violation of the law which forbade marriage with a 
brother’s widow was expressly permitted, or rather enjoined in 
certain cases, — a pretty clear proof, by the way, that there was 
nothing of a moral nature involved in such prohibition, as well 
as an indication that the whole law was restricted ,to the dis- 
pensation of which it formed a part, — why do you not carry 
out your analogy, and permit the marriage of a brother’s widow 
and a wife’s sister in similar cases? and if it be replied that 
that relaxation evidently depended on the peculiar laws and 

* Of the recklessness or the ignorance with which men will make 
assertions, we have an instance in the oft-repeated argument (in 
proof that we must extend, by analogy , the cases specified by Moses), 
that he *has forbidden marriage with th smother, but has not forbidden 
marriage with the daughter , and that we must supply it. Yet in the 
17th verse, he forbids a man to take to wife ‘a woman and licr 
4 daughter.* Now if a man marries his own daughter, we rather think 
he has violated this law in the most execrable of all possible forms. 
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usages of the Jews, it is again urged, that this is to depart from 
your strict principle of interpretation, and is an answer which 
applies with equal,force to the law altogether, — to the rule, and 
the exception to the rule. 7. But if it be further argued, as 
it has been by some, c Oh but the relaxation just referred to 
f would go further than those who taunt us with not making it, 

* would like ; — for in the cases in question, the law not to marry 

* a brother’s widow was not only relaxed, but the brother was 

* enjoined to marry her ; and this would not be always “ con- 

* venient” or “agreeable” to our opponents ; ’ the answer is, ‘Very 
( likely ; but what is that to you and your inferences f If you 
4 will have the law as Moses gave it, you are least of all bound to 

* find out whether your consistency be pleasant or convenient to 
4 your opponent. Be consistent in your “inferential reasoning,” 

6 and do not check it and spur it just as the whim suits you.’ If 
it be further said, ‘ But this regulation clearly depended on the 

* national usages of the Jews; our circumstances, our customs, 

* our laws of property are altogether different from theirs ; ’ it is 
again replied, that this is an argument which, for aught we can 
see, will equally evince the limited and national character of the 
prohibition altogether. You stay your inferential reasoning just 
where you think proper ; suffer others to suppose that it ought 
not to be carried quite so far.* 8. But while all this would have 
to be said, if Moses had been simply silent in relation to the 
supposed marriage, it is alleged (and this is the principal point) 
that Moses is not silent ; that he has by clear implication sanc- 
tioned marriage with a deceased wife’s sister; and that hence the 
inferential reasoning, most precarious at the best, becomes some- 
thing much worse, — a downright impertinence. Whatever 
inferences analogical reasoning may conjecture might have been 
implied or must have been implied in Moses’ silence, fall to the 


* With those (and unhappily there are such) who ev^de this argu- 
ment by affecting to say that they clearly perceive that the prohibi- 
tion to marry a brother’s widow, or a wife’s sister, is a part of the 
moral law, and therefore in itself of universal and eternal obligation 
on humanity, and yet say at the same moment, that though part of the 
moral law, God was pleased to enjoin the breach of the former pro- 
hibition, and dispensed with the latter altogether for the special benefit 
of the Jews, to whom alone these laws had been given ; with those 
who are acute enough to determine that to be in its nature moral 9 
which to the immense majority of mankind appears perfectly arbitrary, 
and then are presumptuous enough to say that God, for a very in- 
significant purpose, dispensed with it, sober men can have no argu- 
ment. Men who can thus assert must be either above reason — as 
inspired, or below it — as insane. 
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ground. In the eighteenth verse of the eighteenth chapter of 
Leviticus, he forbids the Jews, (to whom, be it recollected, 
polygamy was permitted) to take two sisters to wife during the 
lifetime of both, but allows marriage with two sisters successively. 
To this litigated text, but one consistent — nay, in relation to 
the whole bearing of the Mosaic institute, only one tolerable — 
meaning can be given, and that is the one given in the text of 
our English version. It is impossible here fully to enter into 
the grounds of that criticism, but the principal points on which 
the question turns will be found in the note below.* 

* The criticism on this text lies, after all, in a nutshell, and even 
the unlearned reader may judge which is the best interpretation. The 
words in our translation are, 4 Neither shalt thou take a wife to her 
c sister to vex her .... besides the other in her lifetime * Now we are 
told that a wife to her sister might be rendered, thou shalt not 4 take 
* one to another / &c. : for that the phrase 4 wife to a sister/ was often , 
an idiomatic expression among the Hebrews, (tantamount to 4 one to ^ 
4 another/ among us,) where pairs of correspondent things were 
spoken of, as the 4 two cherubim/ the 4 couples ’ of curtains in the 
Tabernacle, and so on. This is true; but then in such cases, not only 
are the thirds inanimate, showing us that the phrase is idiomatic j 
but what is much more to the purpose, the things are mentioned, that 
are thus to be taken or not taken together. The question if, if we thus 
interpret the phrase here, — what are not to be taken together? The 
answer ought to be, for any thing this rendering shows, why nothing 
in particular! If it be said, why, we must interpret it — 'thou shalt 
not take 4 one woman’ or 4 wife to another;* then, as several critics 
have well observed, this is to take half the phrase literally, and half 
as a tropical idiom ! It may moreover be said, that the word here 
rendered 4 sister/ is just the same word as has been rendered ‘sister* 
through all the preceding verses ; and further, that the ancient ver- 
sions — the LXX among the rest — translate the verse as in our 
version. Though these translators have, like ours, rendered the 
phrase as an idiom in passages where the things are mentioned that 
require it, and are inanimate, they never dreamed that it would be 
proper to translate it as such here. But, it is yet more important to 
remark, that if it be allowed, that by a violation of grammatical pro- 
priety, and by a strange mixture of the literal and idiomatic, the verse 
may be made to mean , 4 thou shalt not take one woman to another/ then 
not only is the phrase 4 in her lifetime ’ an utterly unmeaning addition, 
(for when, in the name of common sense, could the wives b£ taken 
4 to one another' except in the lifetime of the firit ?) but, as we have 
proceeded to urge above, this interpretation, as declaring a direct 
prohibition of polygamy, is at war with the obvious spirit of the 
Mosaic Institute and the Hebrew History. He who would see this 
part of the subject admirably bandied, may consult 4 Michaelis’s Com- 
4 mentaries on the Law of Moses/ or his work expressly on the 
4 Marriage Laws.' A brief but capital note of Grotius may also be 
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Suffice it to say, that a decided preponderance of the best 
modern critics is in favour of the ordinary meaning ; that the 
Jewish interpreters are in favour of it ; that the ancient versions 
are in favour of it; that the most learned authorities, even 
those who oppose the repeal of the present law, admit that it is 
the most natural translation of the passage, though a few think 
another may be admitted ; that many of the highest names among 
Romanists, English Churchmen, and Dissenters, alike contend 
that it is the most natural and only proper rendering.* Such 
rendering, again, is in harmony with the Pentateuch, and alone 
is so, both as regards the sanction of such marriages and the 
limitation; as regards the sanction, since the Patriarch Jacob 
had been permitted to contract such a marriage, which is surely 
odd (to say the least) if it was intended to be forbidden to 
all men in all times; and as regards the limitation , inasmuch 
as the experiment of simultaneous marriage with two sisters, 
was not in that instance, nor was likely to be in any, very 
fruitful of happiness. Indeed, it seems natural to imagine that, 
legislating for a nation, among whom polygamy was to be 
tolerated, but regulated , the case of the patriarch wjis specially 
in the eye of the legislator in this very enactment. On the 
other hanjj, the only other translation of the disputed verse at 
all consistent with the notion that Moses is laying down laws 
about marriage at all, is at war with the whole spirit, letter, and 
meaning of many laws and regulations of his institute ; for it 
goes upon the supposition that Moses is, in fact, not speaking of 
* sisters’ at all, but of any two women; and that he is just 
pronouncing a pointed and absolute prohibition of polygamy ; 
yes — of polygamy ! That is, we arc to believe that what 
was notoriously practised by the Hebrew’s, — practised by them 

consulted on Levit. xviii. 18., Annotationes ad V. T. ; where the rea- 
sons for not allowing a polygamising nation to take two sisters to wife 
at the same time, though they might taltc any other two women, is 
cpigrammatically expressed in ten words : 4 Sicut acerrima dicuntur 
4 esse fratrum odia, sic et semulationes sororum.’ 

* Of the many attempts to explain away this verse in consistency 
with the prohibition theory, the IJishop of St. David’s said, in the 
recga£ debate in the Lords, 4 that his impression was that they in- 
4 drM^d a very strong desire to accommodate the construction of 
4 Scripture to a preconceived opinion, and that if such preconceived 
4 opinion had not existed, such a construction would never have been 
4 adopted.’ It is remarkable that it is hardly possible to find an in- 
telligent advocate of the prohibition who does not admit that this verse 
' sections these marriages to the Jews, and that the Jews have cor- 
rectly interpreted the verse. 
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before Moses, during tlic time of Moses, and after Moses, — 
which he every where recognises, and expressly regulates and 
legislates for, — which is associated with the names of the patri- 
archs, and with most of the judges and sovereigns, of ancient 
Israel, was pointedly and absolutely forbidden by the lawgiver, 
* amongst those abominations of the Canaanites,’ which were to 
be punished with death ! Certainly we cannot say in this case 
c credat Judams : ’ for the Jew has never believed, nor will ever 
believe, that this is the meaning of their ancient law. 

But the old plea is again urged ; by * inferential reasoning y 
we must conclude these marriages interdicted : since what 
difference can there have been between a brother’s widow and a 
deceased wife’s sister? 

But this supposed identity of cases is the irp&Tov yfrsvBos, 
the fundamental fallacy, of the whole reasoning. Every system 
of law must be adapted to the circumstances, usages, and 
customs of the nation for which it is intended ; and a marriage 
code above all. It is likely that it will present some anomalies 
even in itself, and contain some provisions utterly unfit for the 
literal adoption of all mankind. And can we suppose that this 
is not likely to be eminently the case in an Oriental nation ? 
where the condition of the sexes is so peculiar ? where polygamy 
is commonly practised, and allowed, and legislated for ? Further, 
among the Hebrews, wc might naturally expect to meet with 
such anomalies arising out of their peculiar laws of inheritance 
and property, and the many other peculiarities by which it was 
designed that they should be separated from all the rest of man- 
kind. What can be a greater anonlaly, for example, than the 
regulations with regard to that very marriage of a brother’s 
widow, on which all this inferential refinement is based — a 
marriage generally forbidden , but in some cases enjoined ! Is it 
possible to conceive that it can be safe or right to adopt with 
literal exactness a marriage code provided for a nation .so pecu- 
liarly situated, or indeed for any nation in which polygamy is a 
recognised practice ? In truth, unlikely as it may appear to one 
of our * inferential ’ reasoners, nothing is more probable than that 
the prohibition to marry a brother’s widow, and the permission 
to marry a wife’s sister — anomaly as it appears — most naturally 
and consistently grew out of that very social condition of the 
Jews, to which there is nothing parallel or similar in Europe. 
Michaelis thinks, and in our judgment justly, that the prohibition 
to marry a brother’s widow in general, and the injunction to do 
it as the exception, sprang both the one and the other out of 
those laws of Heritage, which did not at all affect, nor had any 
bearings upon, the analogous relation of a wife’s sister. Other 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. Z 
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anomalies, again, both in the Jewish and other Oriental nations, 
would arise out of the peculiar conditions of ordinary inter- 
course between men and women. Excluding those cases in 
which all thought of marriage is rejected at once by the natural 
feelings and common sense of all mankind, the prohibitions of 
remoter unions would appear to have depended far less on 
degrees of affinity , than on the degree of ordinarily permitted 
familiarity between the parties. Now amongst Oriental nations, 
where women are so jealously secluded from public gaze, and 
none is permitted to be * unveiled, 9 except before the nearest 
relations, the liberty of appearing unveiled, seems, in many 
cases, to have determined the limits within which the liberty of 
marriage should be restricted, and not the degree of affinity. 
As Michaelis lias ingeniously remarked, speaking pf the Arabs 
and their traditionary usages, converted by Mahomet into a 
written law : c The cases in which the veil is dispensed with, 
* precisely agree with the Mosaic prohibitions, when not ex- 
4 tended by inferences beyond the express letter of his laws ; 9 
and, therefore, as the wife’s sister is not permitted to be seen 
unveiled among the Arabs, with them, as among the Jews, 
marriage with a wife’s sister is permitted. 

In an Oriental nation, it was natural to limit the prohibitions 
, by some such rule, founded on the peculiar conditions of the female 
sex. It was necessary to surround the few women who might 
be familiarly seen, with associations which might exclude all 
temptations to corrupt influence by prohibiting all hope of mar- 
riage; whereas it would not be necessary in other nations. The 
mere fact of the general seclusion of women in Oriental nations, 
tends to stimulate passion, in. the case where the familiar vision 
of a woman’s face is allowed; and the ludicrous haste with 


which Orientals will be enamoured, from merely catching a 
glimpse 6f a beautiful face, is familiar enough to the reader of 
the Arabian Nights. But all this is utterly inapplicable in a 
cikmtry in which every woman, and all sorts of* women, go un- 
veued ; where we see with equal freedom and familiarity, 
brother’s wives, and wives’ sisters, and aunts, and pieces, and 
cousins innumerable. The mere sight of a pretty face is no 
such summons to us, as it is apt to be to an Oriental, to fall 
straightway in love ; ‘ in that case,’ as Michaelis observes, 
* men would have rather too much to do.’ In fine, the whole 


relations of the sexes among the Hebrews, being totally different 
from what they are in a country where harems and poly- 
-gamy are absolutely unknown, we must expect to find some 

S tations in their marriage code which would be anoma- 
viewed merely in relation to itself, and many which it 
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would be utterly preposterous to adopt in our own. Thus it 
might be very proper for Moses generally to forbid, but in many 
cases to enjoin , marriage with a brothers widow, and permit it 
with a wife’s sister, without any prohibition at all; and thus, 
too, this ‘ inferential ’ reasoning, founded on perverted analogies, 
becomes in the highest degree precarious. 

But whether we can find the reasons for which Moses 
permitted the marriage in question or not, or even if we 
cannot imagine any reasons at all, that does not, and cannot, 
set aside the only fair, legitimate, consistent interpretation of 
Lev. xviii. 18. To this interpretation an immense array of the 
most enlightened commentators, with Grotius and Micliaelis at 
theii* head, and including the most eminent names, whether of 
continental Europe or the United States, subscribe ; and it is 
getting more and more difficult to find any scholar of repute 
contending that the verse can be otherwise fairly explained. If 
that verse docs not sanction these marriages, let the advocates 
of prohibition, instead of appealing to the decrees of supersti- 
tious councils, and the nonsense of the Greek Church, fairly 
reply to the criticisms which have united the suffrages of so 
many eminent men in the most various communions and sections 
of Christendom. Till the prohibitionists get rid of this verse, 
they may expect that the stream of public opinion will be more 
and more against them. 

To those then, who are willing to abide by the marriage 
code of Moses, fairly interpreted (supposing this chapter of 
Leviticus designed to be such, and for all time), the mar- 
riages in question are amply justified ; while to those who do 
not admit that the marriage code of Moses, being devised for 
an Oriental and polygamist nation* is in all respects precisely 
the fitting model for Christians, the argument is superfluous. 
They may justly say, however, to their adversaries — ‘You 
‘ have appealed to Moses’ judgment-seat, to Moses Vou shall 
‘ go.’ The marriages in question, it is alleged, arc clearly per- 
mitted by a text which cannot be interpreted to mean other- 
wise, without making nonsense of the Mosaic institute. -On 
the other hand, it is evaded only by the most precarious 
6 inferential ’ reasoning : — reasoning, which first infers that 
this plain text could not have meant what it plainly does, and 
must mean something else inconsistent with many of the plainest 
parts of tlie Pentateuch, because it is inferred that its natural 
meaning is at variance with something else which Moses 
never said, but w^hich, again, ho is inferred to have meant to 
say ; and thus having * inferentially ’ procured the silence of 
Moses, when he is not silent, — or rather having stopped his 
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mouth — it is again inferred, that though he has not prohibited 
the marriages in question, he assuredly meant to do so, because 
he has forbidden other marriages within a similar degree of 
affinity ; where it is once more inferred that there could have 
been no reasons for any such anomalous enactments, founded 
on a state of society and a condition of the sexes so utterly un- 
like our own ; though the Hebrews were a nation to whom 
polygamy was permitted, and whose laws of property were so 
very peculiar, that this very law which forbids the marriage 
supposed to be analogous with that of a wife’s sister, actually 
admitted the. anomaly of enjoining it in many cases; — after all 
which, this curious inferential reasoning lastly, infers , that the 
whole marriage code of Moses, enacted for this Oriental and po- 
lygamising nation, was intended equally for all other nations, 
and to the end of time ! There is hardly any conclusion in the 
world that may not be proved by such reasoning as this ; it is 
matched only by that ancient sorites , by which it was proved 
that the child of Themistocles governed the world; for the 
child of Themistocles governed his mother ; and his mother 
governed Themistocles ; and Themistocles governed Greece ; 
and Greece governed the world. Ergo, §-c. 

Those w T ho accept the authority of Moses on the subject, and 
to whom it clearly appears that the marriages in question are 
not only not interdicted, but expressly permitted by his law ; 
who believe that false analogy and false inference have misinter- 
preted and perverted him, and thus misled Christian legislators 
(unlike the Apostles) not to relax, but to aggravate its rigour, 
ought to be solicitous that the law should be instantly altered, 
so as at least not to contradict that authority, the supremacy of 
which they acknowledge. The fear of innovating on the Dioinc 
Law\ which has so often been alleged for the continuance of the 
present prohibition, ought to be transferred to the other side ; 
the fear of allowing what God has been falsely supposed to have 
forbidden, ought to be counteracted by the fear of forbidding 
what he has clearly allowed. It is no less an infringement of 
his authority ( to add to ’ than ‘ to take away from ’ his com- 
mands ; to lay upon the necks of men, under the pretext of his 
authority, a yoke which he has not imposed, than to break one 
which he has. When it is asked, therefore, by our opponents, 

* Will you innovate on the Divine Law ? ’ wc are railed upon to 
reply, ‘ JJo; neither will we tolerate you in so doing/ For 

Own parts, we conscientiously believe that of this prohi- 
bition it may be said, * It makes void the law; of God by man’s 

* tradition/ 

III. As to expediency. While we contend that here, too. 
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the great preponderance of argument is in favour of a repeal of 
the law, we frankly concede that a more plausible argument 
can be constructed for it than under any other aspect of the 
subject. But it is only plausible. First, it is said that the 
opportunities of corruption afforded by intercourse so familiar 
and so intimate as that with a wife’s sister must be, might be 
abused by vicious men ; that, therefore, it is desirable to en- 
circle the relation with associations utterly repugnant to the 
marriage in question ; and it is assumed that law can effect this 
by forbidding these marriages, even thougn there be nothing 
immoral about them. But this is a great fallacy. Neither this 
law, nor any other, which merely forbids such marriages unthout 
being able to make them felt to be immoral, can prevent any 
such evils as those just adverted to. Nay, as has been well 
observed, the impossibility of marriage is more likely to 
lead to the evil than its possibility ; since a man would 
not Avish to seduce her whom he intended to marry. If, 
indeed, the laAv by merely calling these marriages by odious 
names, could, as facts show it canpot, fill the public mind 
with the feelings and associations with Avhich the whole com- 
munity regards incest, then the argument from political and 
social expediency Avould haA T e a little force. For even the 
bad as Avell as the good would be usually restrained by such 
associations ; no danger would be incurred of an illicit attach- 
ment on the part of the vicious, and no possibility of an 
honourable passion on the part of the virtuous. Blit while 
the laAv is thus impotent to transform the convictions of 
men, it does not prevent the former from gratifying his evil 
propensities, and simply imposes on the latter an undesirable re- 
striction ; it limits a liberty which should be allowed every man, 
without preventing its abuse by those who will abuse it, and 
visits with its penalties those Avho would not abuse it ! We 
may add that, looking at the restriction purely in the light of 
expediency — to which avc at present confine ourselves — we do 
not see that it is more necessary in this case than in many 
other cases to which it ought , on this reasoning, to be ap- 
plied. For whereas the presence of some female friend — 
often a cousin — is pretty nearly as common in a family as that 
of a Avife’s sister, we may ask, Avould it be expedient, on this 
same ground of policy, and to prevent abuses, to enact that 
none shall marry a wife’s friend after his wife’s death, and to 
strive artificially to surround these unions also with the asso- 
ciations of * incest’ ? This subject has been well illustrated, 
by an * English Churchman,* in a review of Mr. Keble’s 
pamphlet. * Is married life in England,’ he asks, * so profligate 
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* and so peculiar that sisters-in-law require a protection by le- 
s gal prohibition which other women (lo not need ? ’ It ia 
also well treated in Xvyyiveia, and in the pamphlet of Lord 
Denman. 

But, secondly, it is said : while it is eminently desir- 
able that a wife’s sister should be in a condition to take, 
charge of a widower’s children, what modest woman will do so, 
when she is conscious that it may lead a gossiping world to 
make all sorts of remarks on the possible or probable con- 
sequences of c so near and endearing a relation? ’ The answer 
is, First , that the law never has regulated, nor ever will re- 
gulate, this matter. It has never been felt that the law has 
given such protection that a young widower and a young sister- 
in-law shall permanently keep house together, if it can be 
helped ; decency and a sense of propriety forbid it, and the law 
cannot and never will overrule it. In cases where it cannot be 
helped, as among the poorer classes, the thing must be done, simply 
because if the wife’s sister does not take charge of the children, 
nobody will. But, secyidly, in cases where these reasons 
(quite irrespective of the law) do not operate, there is no more 
reason why a wife’s sister should not take charge of a widower’s 
family without such an imaginary cordon sanitaire, than why 
any other lady should not ; and the same objection (if it were 
worth a farthing) really applies as much to the latter as the 
former. Now, in hundreds of cases every year, that 6 near 
6 relation ’ with the latter dors lead to second attachments not 
quite so eligible for the children as marriage with a wife’s sister. 
Yet we never perceived that any exepusite modesty, any 
wonderful sensitiveness to idle gossip, keeps any woman of 
sense from undertaking such duties, if it be necessary and 
otherwise proper" for her to perform them. Widowers are never 
obliged, for aught we can see, to turn themselves into nursery- 
maids and governesses, because there is a scanty Sfiipply of single 
ladies who will undertake the perils and adventures of such an 
unknown future ; — which may so very likely lead on to love and 
marriage, and if not to that, to gossip, perhaps even to scandal ! 

* As to the allowance of the marriage in question depriving 

* widowers of the assistance of the deceased wife, — why should 

* it ? Is a widower, then, to be permitted to have no lady in his 

* house, but one that he must not marry ? May not many a 
fjady, who is obliged to take a situation as a hireling, be as pure, 
^fltuous, and delicate as any sister of any widower’s wife that 

vNflfer lived : and is she to become the object of scandal because 
4 she presides over a widower’s establishment and takes care of 
4 his children ? The propriety of a sister-in-law living with a 
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4 widower depends, even now, with all the advantages of a pro- 
hibitory law, much more on character and age than on legisla-. 
* tion. Whether the young widower of six or eight and twenty 
4 should have his sister-in-law of twenty-two or twenty-four 
4 living with him, will, with prudent parents, be determined on 
4 very different grounds than the mere existenqp of Lord Lynd- 
4 hurst’stAct. ’ * 

But it may be further said, that the argument refutes itself ; 
it is utterly self-destructive. The law as it was , actually prohi- 
biting these marriages without attaining its end, did, in fact, 
make the position of every woman assuming these duties much 
more irksome than if there had been no law at all, and yet it 
did not prevent them? from encountering those duties, where 
other considerations than the law did not prevent them. Every 
woman who undertook the charge of her sister’s children knew 
very well, from the facts of the previous hundred or two years, 
that the possibility — in many cases the probability — of mutual 
attachment might be the consecpiehce of that relation, ; that if 
she felt and inspired an honourable passion, and resisted the 
law, she was inviting acute and prolonged suffering for both 
parties ; that if she yielded to her affections as so many did — 
'and as she, if she had a grain of sense, must see she might pos- 
sibly do, she subjected herself to the inconveniences and penal- 
ties of the law, such as they were. And yet this did not'pre- 
vent wives’ sisters from undertaking the discharge of duties so 
necessary and so sacred. Are we to. suppose that if they did 
not refrain from this performance of a plain duty, out of the fear 
of the possibility of contracting a disadvantageous marriage, 
and of encountering far more odious gossip and more odious 
scandal than if there had been no law on the subject, they will 
be deterred by the contingency that this relation might possibly 
lead to an honourable marriage, or to gossip of a very silly and 
harmless kind compared with that which now often assails her ? 
So strong are the claims upon woman’s love in many such 
cases, that she must abjure her nature if she refuse to listen 
to them, out of any such fear of the world’s idle gossip. 

While such considerations as these neutralise the plea from 
expediency in favour of prohibition, other considerations from 
that same expediency are strongly against it. 1. Supposing no 
higher law to step in (which for the present we assume, but have 
endeavoured to prove), then, as Archbishop Wbately has justly 
observed, it is in itself inexpedient to restrict by arbitrary- 
enactment the liberty of marriage. 2. That it is doubly inex- 
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pedient to do this, in relation to marriages which, still supposing 
no higher law against them, are often the most advantageous of 
all, inasmuch as they bestr secure the happiness of motherless 
children; and, 3. The prohibition is especially oppressive to 
those classes whose children, as already said, must have their 
mothers 9 sisters ^for their protectors, or have none at all; in 
which cases, unless the law — which it plainly cannot^- inspire 
the community with the idea that such marriages are forbidden 
by Scripture, the prohibition continually tempts men to break 
or evade the laws of their country, or, worse still, to live in 
open concubinage. 

It may be added to this argument from expediency 9 that so 
far as experience can certify any thing, tlcsc marriages are not 
productive of, any of the evil results which it has been prognosti- 
cated they must produce. The Marriage-Law Reform Associ- 
ation have addressed letters to a number of judges, magistrates, 
and clergymen of all denominations in the States of America, and 
their testimony is unanimous — that they know of no prejudicial 
consequences which arise from such marriages ; that Jhey are 
regarded with no public disapprobation whatever; and that 
there is no public law against them throughout the entire 
states of the Union except one. Amongst those who give their • 
decided opinion in favour of these marriages, are the late la- 
mented Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, and the Protestant 
Bishop M c Ilvaine. Similar testimonies as to fact, have been 
given by eminent authorities in nearly every state of continental 
Europe. It is strange, as Lord Denman, shrewdly observes, 

* that the ill consequences of a practice should be unknown 
€ where it exists, and assumed as certain only where it is not 

* practised or is, prohibited by law.’ We heartily wish our ob- 
jectors would ponder a little more attentively, the evils which 
arise from such marriages being prohibited , but prohibited in 
vain. The absence from social evils where tbejf are permitted 
is pretty plain from testimony ; the evils, where they are con- 
tracted without being permitted, are pretty plain from expe- 
rience. These evils are instructively set forth in the Blue 
Book, in the testimony of many excellent clergy of all parties 
and of no party in the Church, and of the most various deno- 
minations out of it, as well as by many solicitors. 

On the pamphlet of Mr. Denison, entitled 6 The Validity of 
4 Marriages with a Wife’s Sister, celebrated abroad,’ we have 
no space to make any remark. It is characterised, however, by 
, 4 KUte and ingenious reasoning, and we must say, with Lord 
jDenman, the case really presents a very perplexing question 
for our Courts to decide. But we arc not solicitous to show 
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how the law, which has been a piece of bungling, may be 
evaded ; our object has been to explain the grounds on which the 
law itself should be revised. That day, we cannot think, will 
be long deferred. All our countrymen, who are really anxious 
for the authority of the law of God which they profess to respect ; 
for the welfare of the many who are injuriously affected by the 
law as it stands ; for the interest of public morality, which must 
suffer from the continued operation of a law, which being at 
variance with deep convictions of large classes of the commu- 
nity, mflst be ineffectual, — ought to make up their minds either 
one way or the other ; and almost any of the publications at the 
head of this Article will put them in a condition to do so. That 
of Lord Denman, the Notes to the charge of Archdeacon Hare, 
the publications of Mr. Binney, Mr. Denison, Mr. Bey n olds, 
and Mr. Beaumont, and the pamphlet entitled 2vy7 sveia, are all 
distinguished in no ordinary degree by cogency of argument 
and force of expression. To thesq may be added two remark- 
ably able pamphlets, one by the Bev. Dr. Eadie, of the United 
Presbyterian Church, and the other by ‘ an Elder of the Free 
‘ Church,’ who, even without Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Eadie, to 
•whose authority he appeals, seems quite able to champion his 
own cause. But a score or two of very able publications might 
be added to the above list. 

We shall conclude this Article with the eloquent peroration 
of Lord Denman : — 

* If the Act has notoriously failed in its operation; if these mar- 
riages, though discountenanced by the Legislature, have become more 
numerous, not only among the lower classes, a large proportion of 
whom must ever remain ignorant of the existence of this and similar 
interference by law with freedom, but among the cultivated, the 
thoughtful, the conscientious, the exemplary; if the stigma set by 
the law is not stamped by the public opinion ; if the offenders are as 
well received as before, and are even respected for acting on a just 
view of Scriptural texts perverted by erroneous interpretation ; in 
such case it will surely be more politic to make the la^r consistent 
with reason, then to persevere in a fruitless endeavour to bend 
reason to arbitrary law, to vex and persecute where we cannot pre- 
vent, to “ curse whom the Lord has not cursed, and to defy whom 
u He has not defied.”* 
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Abt. III. — 1. Life of R. Walker , Perpetual Curate of Seatli - 
waite . By the Rev. R. Pakkinson, B.D., Principal, of 

Sfc. Bees College.. London: 1843. 

2. Reports of the Commissioners on Education in Wales . Lon • 
don: 1847. 

3. Wales . By Sir Thomas Phillips. London : 1849. 

4. Report of the Society for providing additional Cler^/men in 
the Diocese of Llandaff. London: 1852. 

Tn the liveliest and most graphic of* all histories, there are few 
passages more lively or more graphic than that in which 
our great historian sketches the condition of the clergy between 
the Restoration and the Revolution. Nor is there any other 
portion of his Work which has subjected Mr. Macaulay to more 
angry criticism. He has been accused of exaggeration and of 
caricature ; of mistaking the exceptions for the rule m r of«making 
satirical lampoons the basis of historical statements ; and even 
of intentionally misrepresenting the evidence which he cites, 
out of a desire to degrade the clerical order. His assailants, 
beforfe they disputed the accuracy of his picture, and even 
denied the possibility of such a state of things as that which he 
portrays, would have done more wisely if they had examined, 
not only the records of the past, but the facts of the present. 
Instead of forming their conclusions from what they saw around 
them in the wealthier districts of southern or central England, 
they should have made acquaintance with the mountain soli- 
tudes of Wales, or the wild moorlands of Cumberland. There 
they would have found even yet existing not a few specimens of 
a clergy whose circumstances and position a few years ago might 
be accurately represented in the very words of 'that celebrated 
description to which we have referred. 

‘ The Anglican priesthood,’ says Mr. Macaulay, s was divided 
€ into two sections, which in acquirements, iu manners, and in 

* social position, differed widely from each other. One section, 
c trained for cities and courts, comprised men familiar with all 
€ ancient and modern learning . . . men of address, politeness, 
c and knowledge of the world ; men with whom Halifax l<Jved 

* to discuss the interests of empires, and from whom Dryden 

* was not ashamed to own that he had learned to write. The 
pother section . . . was dispersed over the country, and con* 

* sisted chiefly of persons not at all wealthier, and not much 

* more refined, than small farmers or upper servants. . * . The 
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c clergy [in these rural districts] were regarded as a plebeian 

* class. ... A waiting woman was generally considered as the 
‘ most suitable helpmate for a parson. . . . Not one living in 
6 fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a family comfortably. 
* ... It was a white day on which he was admitted into the 

* kitchen of a great house, and regaled by the servants with 
c cold meat and ale. His children were brought up like the 
c children of the neighbouring peasantry. His boys followed 
c the plough, and his girls went out to service.’ We have only 
to change the verbs in this passage from the past tense into the 
present, and it will be a faithful representation, not of the 
Anglican priesthood in the last half of the seventeenth century, 
but of the Cambrian and Cumbrian clergy during the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, and of no inconsiderable number 
at the present time. 

A description, then, of the habits and manners, the education 
and social position, of these mountain clergy is ifbt uninterest- 
ing to the historian. Yet if that description could serve no 
other eq gl than to gratify historical curiosity, we should never 
have undertaken it ; for it is far more painful than it is curious, 
to witness any case of failure in one of the greatest and most 
beneficent of our national institutions — the Parochial System 
of the Church ; and we cannot investigate the condition of our 
mountain districts without perceiving that such a failure has, 
at least partially, occurred. Under these circumstances, no 
mere curiosity would lead us to probe the wounds of the Church. 
If, indeed, the evils which we lament were incurable, we should 
veil them from the light in reverential silence. Nay, if we saw 
no sign of amendment, we might abstain, in hopeless discourage- 
ment, from suggesting remedies where there was no wish for 
cure. But the case is far otherwise. Many of the worst 
abuses are already rooted out; others are much abated. A 
description which would, fifty years ago, have suited almost the 
whole of Wales, and many counties in the north of England,* 
must now be limited to the most impoverished districts of the 
former, and the wildest regions of the latter. The realms of 
clerical neglect are shrinking before the advance of civilisation 
and the efforts of conscientious men. Yet this improvement 
may be rendered more rapid, and these reformers may be aided, 
by co-operation from without. Such co-operation can only be 
expected from an enlightened public opinion ; and public opi- 
nion requires a fuller knowledge of the facts for its enlighten- 
ment. It is in the hope of contributing to this knowledge that 
we enter upon the subject. 

We have said that Mr. Macaulay’s account of the Rural 
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Clergy of the reign of Charles II. would apply almost verbatim 
to the Mountain Clergy of the present century. We may add 
that this condition of things originates in the same cause which 
he assigns for it; namely, the inadequacy of the parochial 
endowments. But here we must guard against misconception. 
Let it not for a moment be supposed that we consider poverty 
a degradation to the preacher of the Gospel. God forbid that 
wealth should be necessary to the ministry of a religion which 
made the poor of this world rich in faith — a religion whose 
apostles were Galilean fishermen. A clergy may be very ill- 
endowed, and yet, by a judicious system of organisation and 
discipline, and by a proper provision for its education, it may 
command not only the love of the poor, but the respect of the 
rich. The efficiency of the Scotch establishment during the 
last century and a half is a decisive proof of this. But if we 
have a clergy taken from the poorer classes of society, and left 
in indigence, without education, without superintendence, with- 
out organisation, and without discipline, then it will inevitably 
become despised and despicable. Not that a priesthood of 
vulgar paupers is in reality more contemptible than a hierarchy 
of well-bred Sybarites ; for, in the sight of God, Leo X. was 
perhaps more despicable than Tetzel; but that the cultivated 
Epicurean will be able to veil his faults under a more decent 
disguise. The careless and undevout members of an unedu- 
cated peasant clergy will retain the low tastes and coarse vices 
of the class from which they sprang ; and the zealous (who at 
the best must be a minority) will disgust their more intelligent 
parishioners by an illiterate fanaticism. These may be followed 
by the ignorant, but will be ridiculed by the educated ; those 
will be deservedly despised by rich and poor alike. When men 
who are appointed by the State to be the religious guides and 
examples of the people thus forfeit both the respect of the 
wise and* the esteem of the good, the object of "their mission is 
defeated. 

But, before we proceed, we ought to notice the objection 
which will be made to our views by some good men, whose 
disgust has been' excited by the Mammon-worship too often 
seen in a rich establishment, and who fancy that they might 
get rid of worldly clergymen if they could get rid of wealthy 
endowments. Those who imagine this forget that poverty does 
not secure zeal, and that fasting must be voluntary to foster 
self-denial. Poor benefices are as great a temptation to the 
peasant as rich bishoprics to the peer. Secular motives are not 
excluded by small emoluments, but only brought to bear upon 
» lower class. If we could expect that the ministers of the 
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Gospel would be all, or most of them, men of apostolic life and 
apostolic wisdom, their apostolic poverty would relieve them 
from many trammels ; ana their lowly origin, while it enabled 
them better to sympathise with the humblest, would command 
the reverence of every rank ; for no real vulgarity can exist in 
him who is the devoted servant of God. Lancashire, amongst 
all her worthies, boasts none worthier than the poor and igno- 
rant Walker of Seathwaite. But such men are necessarily 
exceptional. In regulating a great national institution, we 
must consider the effect of circumstances, not upon apostolic 
individuals, but upon the multitude; we must deal with men 
as they are, not as they ought to be. If no man were to bo 
admitted to the ministry who had not the spirit of a Paul or a 
Bernard, a Xavier or a Wesley, we must give up established 
churches and parochial systems altogether. No human regu- 
lations can raise the general mass of any great profession above 
the weaknesses of ordinary humanity ; but a wise machinery 
may, nevertheless, create a body of parochial ministers, who, 
though falling below the ideal standard, may confer a thousand 
blessings on the nation. 

We repeat then, that poverty, though in a Church perfectly 
organised and provided with all requisite machinery, it would 
not necessarily degrade the clergy, yet has been, under our 
existing system, an actual cause of their degradation. In 
mountain countries, the produce of the land, and consequently 
the value of the tithe, must always be smaller than in more 
fertile districts. But this necessary poverty has, both in Eng- 
land and Wales, been much increased by spoliation. In the 
middle ages the tithes of many parishes were alienated to 
monastic bodies; and when the monasteries were suppressed, 
the tithes, instead of reverting, as they should have done, to the 
parochial clergy, were granted by the Crown to other parties. 
It is strange, that the Church was most robbed in. the very 
localities where it was originally poorest. The tithes thus 
alienated from the parochial clergy amount in the diocese of 
Bangor to a third of the whole ; in St. Asaph and Llandaff to 
half ; and in St. David’s (which has been most despoiled), to 
four-sevenths of the whole. In the diocese of Carlisle*, four 
parishes out of five (1 99 out of 249) have been stripped of more 
than half their tithes, and 154 stripped of the whole. In 
Durham, 147 parishes out of 260 have been entirely deprived 

* Wc include in the diocese of Carlisle the portions of Lancashire 
and W estmoreland prospectively transferred to it by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 
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of tithes.* In Wales there are 282 benefices in which the 
clergyman’s annual income is below 100/., and 527 benefices in 
which it is below 150/. In the diocese of St. David’s, the 
number of livings below 150/. is 290 out of 419, or about three 
in every four; and 167 of these are below 100/. In Durham, 
62 livings out of 260 are below 150/. In Carlisle, which is the 
poorest of all, out of 249 livings 151 are below 150/., and 
95 (nearly half) are below 100/. 

But the actual poverty of the clergy in these districts has 
been even greater than that which the above statistics would 
lead us to suppose. For, till very recently, it was the practice 
to accumulate the richer benefices in a few favoured hands, and 
to leave only the refuse for distribution among the mass of the 
clergy. The bishops cf half a century ago seem to have been 
absolutely without a conscience in the disposal of their prefer- 
ment. Their best livings and stalls were usually bestowed in 
leashes upon their sons or nephews; and when these were 
satisfied, the benefices next in value were similarly strung 
together in favour of some Episcopal chaplain or college friend. 
Sir T. Phillips gives the following examples of such abuses, 
selected from the First Report of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, whidi was published twenty years ago. At that time, 
a single ecclesiastic held the following preferment; in the 
diocese of St. David’s three rectories, including five parishes ; in 
the diocese of Gloster one rectory, including three parishes ; in 
the diocese of Bristol one prebendal stall. Another individual 
held two rectories in St. David’s, a prebend of St. David’s, two 
perpetual curacies in St. David’s, an archdeaconry in St. David’s, 
and a prebend of Brecon. Another held a rectory in Bangor, 
a perpetual curacy in Winchester, and two vicarages in St. 
David’s. .Another held a stall in St. David’s, the chancellorship 
of St. Paul’s in London, a rectory in Durham, and a perpetual 
curacy in Durham. Another held a stall in -St. David’s, a 
rectory in Salisbury, a stall at Wells, and a rectory in Win- 
chester. Another held a rectory in St. Asaph, a rectory in 
Durham, a second rectory in St. Asaph’s, a vicarage in Dur- 
ham, and a stall at Norwich, and his income from these five 
preferments amounted to 4000/. a year.f 


* Ifi Durham, however, many of these perpetual curacies are suffi- 
ciently endowed from other sources, though they have lost their 
tithes. 

j- For other gross cases, see Phillips, p. 214—217. Canon Williams 
of St. Asaph, in a visitation sermon recently published, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the former state of things in that diocese. * The 
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We ought not, however, to mention these abuses without 
stating that they belong to the past, and are rendered impossible 
for tHe future, not only by the higher sense of duty which 
animates the dispensers of ecclesiastical patronage, but also by 
an Act of Parliament against pluralities, which was passed in 
the present reign, with the unanimous concurrence of the 
Episcopal bench. Nevertheless,' the consequences of these past 
transgressions still exist ; the law iqust respect vested interests; 
and the pluralists created by a less conscientious age will 
cumber the ground for a few years longer.* 

These pluralities probably reduced the average income of the 
Welsh clergy in the poorer countries, twenty years ago, to 
below 1007. a year. In the English mountains, as we have 
seen, it is still not much higher than this. Now it is plain that 
no ^parent whose means enable him to give his son a liberal 
education, will educate him for a profession in which his 
probable income would be (at the best) under 2007. a year. The 
cost of an English University ^education, including school as 
well as college, ranges between 10007. and 30007. ; 15007. may 
be considered a moderate estimate. But a parent would clearly 
be making a bad investment for his son, if he sank 15007. for 
him in a way which only produced a life income of 1507., 
charged with the condition of performing certain professional 
duties. In fact, he might purchase a life annuity charged with 
no conditions at all, on better terms, f TIence it follows, that 
the parochial clergy of districts so ill endowed as those we have 
described, must be mainly drawn from classes below the gentry. 
And, in point of fact,' we find that they are, with few exceptions, 
the sons of farmers or small tradesmen, who do not differ in 
habits or education from their parents, brothers, and cousins. 

4 best- preferments were notoriously given with reference to some 
4 political or family influence. Even within my own recollection of 
4 many parts of this diocese, clerical non-residence appeared to be the 
4 rule, and residence the comparatively rare exception. The spiritual 
4 care of the parishioners was entrusted to curates, engaged at stipends 
4 disgracefully low. Even in their case, residence was not invariably 
4 enforced, and they often travelled several miles to perform their 
4 Sunday duty. On week days the intercourse between the pastor and 

4 his flock was in great measure suspended Nor j was it always 

. 4 considered necessary to preach even a single sermon on Sundays.’ 

* Out of 56 parishes, in the North of Pembrokeshire, 33 were still 
without a resident clergyman in 1847. See Educ. Com. Rep. i. p. 24. 

f It is no answer to this to say, that English gentlemen of the 
highest education are daily ordained to curacies of less value than 
this ; because their curacies are only the first step in their professional 
life, just as an ensigney is the first step in a military career. 
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But it must be remembered; that, amongst this rustic hierar- 
chy are to be found, scattered here and there, some clergymen 
of rank and fortune, some of professional , eminence, some of 
European reputation. So groundless is that cavil which accuses 
Mr. Macaulay of inconsistency in representing two orders of 
men so widely different from each other as existing side by side 
in the same profession. The very difference which he describes 
may be still seen j&L the regions of which we write. Thus, 
while the diocese of Carlisle was adorned by the science and 
piety of Dean IVJiJner, and the acute logic of Archdeacon Paley, 
the mass of the inferior clergy were, in manners and acquire- 
ments, scarcely raised above the Cumbrian peasantry ; and even 
now, within sight of those cathedrals which we associate with 
the names of Copleston and Thirlwall, indigenous pastors are to 
be found who cannot speak English grammatically, and \frho 
frequent the rural tavern in company » with the neighbouring 
farmers. -\ 

It is this latter class of clergy which forms our present 
subject. Their numbers may be roughly estimated at between 
700 and 800 in Wales*, ana about ^200 in tbe north of Eng- 
land.f The features which we have to notice are strikingly 

* We have ascertained that out of 100 Clergymen in the diocese of 
Bangor, taken at random, in November 1852, there were — sons of 
clergymen, 29; sons of other gentlemen, 30 ; sons of fanners or 
tradesmen, 41. That is, two-fifths are the son$jpf farmers or trades- 
men. We believe the proportion in St. Asapfr is about the same. 
Now in 1852 there were (including curates) in the diocese of Bangor, 
169 ejergy, and in the diooese of St. Asaph 221 clergy. Hence, two- 
fifths of these, or about 150 of the North Welsh clergy, are the sons 
of the lower classes. But, probably, a third of this number have re- 
ceived an Oxonian education, as servitors of Jesus College (a circum- 
stance which does not exist in South Wales.) Hence we may deduct 
50 from the class, as being better educated than the rest, and reckon 
the peasant clergy in North Wales as 100. In South Wales the 
livings below 150/., and the curacies, are almost invariably held by 
this class ; and many of the livings of higher value also. So that if 
wfc reckon all tl re curacies, and all the holders of livings below 150/., 
as belonging to the peasant clergy, we shall still understate their 
number. NdW injdandaff diocese this will make their number 219, 
and in St. David’s 402. So that we shall have 621 in South Wales, 
and in the whole of Wales their number will amount to 721. 


j*, We have 151 livings in Carlisle below 150/.,. most of which are 
not above 70/. <>r 80/. ; adding to these 30 curates, we have 181. In 
the v adjacent hills of Durham, and Ripon dioceses, there may be about 
#|^^ 0 re of the same class. Sp that in all they may amount to 260. 
§W other parts of England, livings of 120/. a year would be held by 
gentlemen of private fortune, who take such small preferment from a 
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similar in both localities ; but we shall speak first and chiefly of 
that \^iich, from its size and quasi- national peculiarities, is of 
most importance — the Principality of Wales. 

A friend of ours was consulted, not long since, by a shop- 
keeper in a Welsh provincial town, concerning the prospects of 
his second son. * I am thinking, sir,’ said he, ‘ of sending him 
4 into the Church. His brother is a clever lad, and takes well to 
4 the business, but I can’t make anything of this one. I thought 
4 to set him up in trade, but he hasn’t the head for it. But 
4 1 fancy, sir, he might soon learn enough to* be ordained.’ But, 
notwithstanding some recruits of this kiiid from the commercial 
interest, the chief supply of clergy is derived from the farming 
class; probably because the shopkeepers, by pushing their 
children in trade, can give them a better provision than the 
Church would offer. The general character of the small farmers 
among the Welsh mountains has been indicated in the Reports 
of the Educational Commissioners. They are there described 
as ignorant, and addicted to intemperance; and their house- 
holds are said not unfrequently to exhibit scenes of the coarsest 
immorality.* In such a home the future pastor may receive 
the moral training of his childhood, and imbibe his earliest 
views of life; those views which abide by us to our latest 
hour. In very many cases his father is a dissenter ; but that 
does not prevent him from bringing up one of his sons to be a 
clergyman — for it is his duty to provide for his family — and a 
mountain living, though but a poor maintenance, may be rather 
better than a mountain farm. 

Let us suppose, then, that thirty years ago, David Jenkins, a 
small farmer in Brecknockshire, resolved to bring up his son 
Evan for the Church ; and let us attempt to follow the lad 
through his subsequent course, educational and ministerial, till 
he obtained a bcnence. Young Evan acquired the art of 
reading at the Sunday school attached to the nearest, meeting 
house. In due time he learnt what was called English (which,, 
however, he was never taught to translate into his vernacular 
tongue f) at some day school in the neighbourhood. At length 
the time arrived when he must be sent to, a grammar school. 
Such schools were scattered over the wildest portions of the 
Principality, by the benevolence of former ages; and though 


love for the work ; but this is seldom the <$se in the Northern hills. 
We may, however, suppose , some slight deduction £pom the above. 
260, on tliis score. 

* See Ed. Com. Rep. i. p. 21., and v Rep. iii. p. 61. and p. 334. , 
f See Educational Reports, passim . 
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, they have suffered much from the negligence of trustees, and 
have many of them sunk into a state of shameful inefficiency, 

• still they continue in most casesr to exist. In those d^s the 
.College of Lampeter was not in existence, 1 and these grammar 
schools formed the chief places of education for the clergy* 
Some of them being specially licensed for that purpose; The 
pupils of these, when they had completed the prescribed course, 
were by singular misnomer called literates . In such a semi* 
nary Evan learnt to talk broken English, and perhaps to 
Construe Caesar. There too he gained the power of stumbling, 
through a chapter of his Greek Testament, and was crammed 
with such a store of theology as satisfied the easy requirements 
. of a Welsh examining chaplain. He was now qualified to enter 
holy orders. But one indispensable condition must first be 
satisfied ; he must obtain a title ; that is, he must be nominated 
to a curacy by some incumbent. In the days of which we 
speak, the demand for such titles exceeded the supply. And in 
order to obtain this passport to their profession, ;<the young can- 
didates for ordination were willing to undertake curacies for the 
smallest possible salary. But here the law interposed; for it 
enacts that no curate shall receive less than a certain stipend, 
fixed according to the population and value of the benefice ; and 
lest any evasion should be practised, both incumbent and curate 
are required to make and sign a solemn declaration to the 
bishop, that the former intends bondjftde to pay, and the latter 
to receive, the whole amount of salary specified. We grieve to 
say that this declaration, when made by Welsh curates and in- 
cumbents, was too often deliberately false. We have heard of 
instances in which the curate agreed to serve for a salary of 51., 
while he solemnly affirmed in his declaration that he intended 
bond Jide to receive 501. Nay, such was the state of morality 
amongst this class of clergy, that these frauds were unblushingly 
avowed, ^nd treated as matters of course. We wJU hope, how- 
ever, that Evan Jenkins escaped this 6nare, and obtained htty 
orders without resortifig to fraudulent pretences. He was 'En- 
gaged (we may suppose) at the lowest legal salary by one of the 
non-resident pluralists whom we have before mentioned, to feed 
the few poor sheep who were left by their shepherd in the 
wilderness. *Jn this employment the following years of his life 
were spent Being a young and healthy man, he contrived in 
a short time to combine the charge of two neighbouring parishes 
with his own-. Thus he had every Sunday to serve three 
churches, each divided from the others by a distance of seven 
or eight miles over mountain .roads. By the aid of an active 
pony, a r^pid elocution, and sermons reduced to the minimum 
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of length, he contrived to get through his Sunday work with , 
great credit ; for two services in a country church were Ihen 
unheard of. On the week days he was not much troubled with * 
clerical duties, for the population were dissenters, and did not ■ 
require his visits. Thus he had leisure for fishing and coursing, ■ 
by which he added an occasional dish of broiled trout or jugged 
hare* to his simple fare. Meanwhile he was earning, by his 
plurality of curacies, a collective income of 70 L or 80Z. a-year, 
much more easily than his brother, who now cultivated the 
paternal farm. On the strength of this wealth, he married the 
daughter of a farmer in his parish. His bride's sister was lady’s 
maid in the house of a neighbouring baronet ; and he thought 
that this connexion might gain him powerful patronage, and 
help him to preferment. If his calculations proved correct, and 
fortune favoured him, he perhaps obtained, by this influential 
intercession, a benefice of 140/. per annum, just as the olive 
branches were beginning to grow so thickly round his table as 
to throw rather a gloomy shadow over the frugal board. 

The manner in which livings were obtained in those times, is 
illustrated by the following narrative of a case w^ch actually 
occurred in the diocese of St. David’s during the last generation. 
We give the story (with the exception, of course, of the names) 
as it was told by the son of its hero. The Rev. David Jones 
was a curate in Cardiganshire, and had long watched the failing 
health of his neighbour, the Vicar of Dim Saesoneg. At length 
he received the news of his friend’s decease, Of which he had 
secured the earliest intelligence. No time was to be lost. His 
pony was instantly saddled, and off he rode by the shortest cut 
over the mountains to Abergwili, the residence of the bishop. 
The distance was fifty miles, half bog, half torrent ; but hope 
lent wings to David, and soon he was in sight of the palace 
chimneys. Suddenly a cold pang shoots through his heart ! 
He has forgotten his credentials ! He had obtained, onjy a week 
before, a letter of recommendation to the bishop from an in- 
fluential member of the squirearchy. And this letter he has 
left at home in the pocket of a week-day garment. What is to 
be done? It is useless to attack the Bishop- without the letter. 
He must return for it at all hazards. Luckily he has a cousin 
who keeps a country inn not far from Abergwili. There he 
borrows a fresh horse, and pushes back with all speed. It is a 
moonlight night, so that he can follow the mountain track with- 

* There was a clergyman of this class ‘ in Glamorganshire, who 
used every season to lay in a stock of hares, which he salted down 
for consumption during the remainder of the year. 
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out difficulty; and before dawn he astonishes Mrs. Jones by his 
uultoked-for appearance beside the nuptial couch. But he 
vanishes from her sight again like a vision ; he has found the 
precious letter, and buttoning his coat tightly over it, he hurries 
to the house of a friendly neighbour, who lends him another 
steed. While it is being caught and saddled, he snatches a 
hasty breakfast, and then is off again to Abergwili. Faint and 
saddle-sore he felt (so he told our informant) when once more 
he came in sight of the palace. Nevertheless, he tarried not 
for refreshment, but hastened on to the episcopal • mansion. 
Tremblingly he rang the sonorous bell at the entrance, and 
when the door was flung open by the purple footman, in the ex- 
citement of the moment he accosted him as ‘ My Lord.’ The 
servant was not disconcerted, being quite accustomed to such 
titular elevation. He showed Mr. Jones quietly into the library, 
where the bishop soon after made his appearance, and inquired, 
with an air of bland dignity, into the business of his visitor* 
The matter was soon explained, the squire’s letter produced, and 
the bishop (having received no prior application) bestowed the 
desired pre^rment on the enraptured curate. In the highest 
elation, David retired to his inn, when whom should he meet in 
the stable yard, but his neighbour Thomas Williams, who filled 
the next curacy to his own. At sight of Jones’s joyous coun- 
tenance, a deadly paleness overspread the face of Williams. 
He felt that he was too late. But hope is tenacious, and he 
refused to believe in his rival’s success, till he had himself seen 
the bishop. He rukhed to the palace, and was admitted to an 
audience ; but it was only to receive a confirmation of the un- 
welcome intelligence, with the additional mortification of an 
episcopal rebuke. ‘Sir/ said the Prelate, ‘Mr. Jones was 
‘ obliged to ride a hundred and fifty miles to obtain this living ; 

‘ had you possessed his energy, you might have been here long 
4 before him, and secured the preferment for yourgelf.’ 

Such was the disposal of Church patronage *, such the educa- 
tion and character of incumbents through great part of Wales, 


* This subject of patronage reminds us of a story which was told 
l>y the late Bishop Jenkinson of St. David’s. He had received a 
request from a 'Radnorshire squire to bestow a vacant living on a 
’ certain curate. The bishop consented, and being in London at the 
time, wrote to the curate, promising him the living, and desiring him 
4 to come up to town 9 for institution. The curate replied very grate- 
fully, and expressed his desire to obey his lordship’s directions in- 
stantly, ‘ but, for me/ he added, ‘ I know not to what town your 
4 lordship alludes.’ ‘ Going to town/ in his habitual phraseology, 
ipfeant the market town lie was in the habit of visiting. 
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twenty years ago. Since then much improvement has taken, 
place; of which we shall presently speak ; and the junior mem- 
bers of the profession have been, in some respects, trained under 
happier auspices. But the older clergy were formed under the 
circumstances which we have described, and still retain the im- 
press stamped upon them in their youth. And the extraction 
and social position of the Welsh clergy as a body 6till remains 
the same throughout the poorer districts. The distinctive 
features which we are attempting to portray, are to be found 
most fully developed in the region of which Cardigan is the 
centre, and which comprehends also the counties of Brecknock 
and Carmarthen, with the south of Merioneth, the west of 
Montgomery and Radnorshire, and the north of Pembroke; less 
strongly in Glamorgan. In the northern parts of Wales, as we 
we have before stated, the Church has been less despoiled of its 
parochial endowments, and a majority of the clergy have received 
a university education ; so that our description will not, with- 
out much limitation, apply to the northern counties, nor to the 
southern portion of Glamorgan and Pembroke, or the south- 
eastern part of Radnorshire. 

The injurious effect produced on the usefulness o£ the clergy, 
by the low position which they hold in society, would surprise 
those whd argue that worldly rank and station unfits a man for 
the office of an evangelist, and who imagine that his influence 
over the poor will be increased by his separation from the rich. 
We find, on the contrary, that where the manners and education 
of the clergyman are decidedly inferior to those of the upper 
classes, the lower soon lose the respect due to his office. *As an 
illustration of our meaning, we will relate a sceile which occurred 
not long ago in one of the counties which we have just enume- 
rated. A friend of ours who had inherited an estate there went 
to reside upon his property, and when Sunday came, he of 
course attended his parish church. Out of respect* for their 
new landlord, most of his tenantry (though they were all Dis- 
senters) came to church also ; so that a congregation of unusual 
size was collected. After service the young squire waited in 
the churchyard, surrounded by a knot of curious observers, till 
the vicar came out ; and then, respectfully accosting him, hoped 
that he would give him the pleasure of staying to partake of an 
-early dinner at the hall, instead of returning to his own resi- 
dence, whiph was at a distance. The clergyman looked exceed- 
ingly embarrassed, colouring and hesitating very much, till the 
awkward silence was broken by one of the farmers present, who 
stepped forward as spokesman for the congregation, and said, — 
* He is shy, master ; he is shy. He does not know what to an- 
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4 swer you. He should not like to dine at your table. He be 
4 not fit company for you. If you shall let him have some re- 
‘ freshment in your kitchen, he shall be glad to come.’ The 
squire, exceedingly horrified by this blunt explanation (in which 
the vicar entirely acquiesced), continued to urge his invitation, 
and at last* prevailed upon the clergyman to become his reluc- 
tant guesf 5 blit the poor man was so obviously miserable during 
the repast; that the landlord never again subjected him to the 
persecution 6f a similar hospitality. 

Injurious as all this is to the poor, it can hardly fail to pro- 
duce an effect on the gentry. Want of respect towards the 
ministers of religion may extend to religion itself, and that, too, 
the more easily as attendance at church is rendered irksome by 
the services being performed in a language cither very imper- 
fectly W not at all understood by the higher classes, and gene- 
rally in a tone and manner peculiarly distasteful to them. This 
may in some measure account for the statements made by the 
Government Inspectors, concerning the indifference frequently 
shown by the landowners in these parts of Wales for the im- 
provement and instruction of the population.* 

Nor is this the only way in which their low position acts in- 
juriously upon the clergy. We do not agree with Burke, that 
4 vice loses half its evil by losing all its coarseness ; u but it is 
true that refinement of mind and manners tends to suppress 
some, vices, by suppressing their manifestation. A well-bred 
man is ashamed to give utterance to 4 those coarse bad thoughts ’ 
of envy, hatred, and malice, which, among the rude and uncul- 
tivated, find vent in outspoken Billingsgate. If one gentleman 
has outstripped another in the chase of some object of ambition, 
the unsuccessful candidate (whatever may be his secret feelings) 
must meet his rival with outward courtesy. But when two 
Welsh curates have met, after one had obtained a, benefice which 
the othef sought, we have known instances of the vanquished 
assailing the victor with the most scurrilous vituperation. When 
we see the pursuit of pecuniary advantage in its eager and un- 
disguised manifestation, among these simple children of the soil, 
we cannot help wishing that they had learnt to apply the doc- 
trine of Reserve to their worship of Mammon. It is true that 
this cult is not confined to any one class of society ; but it is 
less revolting to the taste, when disguised under a veil of deco- 
rum. There is something ’shocking to the feelings in the open 
gathering together of the eagles around the carcase of every 
defunct incumbent. The crowd of begging letters with which 


* See Minutes of Council for 1849-50, pp. 194, 195. 
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the disposers of ecclesiastical patronage are overwhelmed, on 
every fresh vacancy, is a painful proof that incompetence does 
not inspire men with modesty, nor rusticity with contentment.* 

But this want of refinement leads to evils still more serious 
than any we have yet mentioned. It exposes the ' peasant 
clergy to temptations which sometimes betray them .into scan- 
dalous and degrading vice. Springing themselvefc from the lower 
classes, they have not been raised by education above the gross 
and animal tastes of their younger days. They are surrounded 
by friends and relatives whose highest enjoyments are found in 
the conviviality of the village alehouse. They are cut off, by 
want of cultivation and opportunity, from the pursuits of litera- 
ture and art. What wonder is it, if they have yielded to the 
allurement of more familiar pleasures ? if they have bought the 
only social relaxations which were open to them ? and if many 
of them have, in consequence, been led to push conviviality into 
intemperance? Such a result from such circumstances is not 
surprising, however deeply to be deplored. We rejoice, to 
know, however, that these scandals are far less frequent than 
they once were. A drunken clergyman, once no unfrequent 
spectacle, is now rarely seen. There arc still, however, districts 
to which this improvement has not fully reached; and wc fear that 
it will be long before the clerical character recovers from the 
stigma which has been branded on it by the vices of former 
generations. 

As a specimen of the reputation which is thus attached to the 
profession, we may mention a scene which occurred not long 
ago, at an auction, in a market town of Brecknockshire. A 
case for holding spirits was one of the lots put up. For this 
there was a keen competition between a neighbouring squire 
and his vicar. At last the layman gave in, and the spirit-case 
was knocked down to the clergyman, amidst loud cheers from 
the bystanders, who exclaimed : * The parson do .deserve it 
* better than you, squire ; he shall make more use of it.* 

. All flagrant scandals, however, arc gradually being sup- 
pressed by a more conscientious public opinion, and by the 
increased vigilance of the ecclesiastical authorities. Those who 

* The manoeuvres of these artless candidates for preferment are 
sometimes amusing from their simplicity. For instance, we have 
heard of a case where a curate sent a panegyric on his bishop anony- 
mously to the county newspaper, when a living was expected to be 
vacant ; and having cut out the printed letter, sent it to the bishop as 
soon as the desired ' preferment had fallen in, with a note in manu- 
script to the effect that ‘ this letter was written by the Reverend 
4 of ’ 
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arc detected in a state of intoxication run a risk of serious 
punishment. An unfortunate sinner of this description was 
staggering homewards from the market town, where he had 
indulged somewhat, too freely, when he was overtaken by a 
neighbouring incumbent, who was the nephew of an influential 
dignitary. The rector bestowed a look of disgust upon his 
erring brother, And was riding on, when he was stopped by the 
piteous cries and entreaties of the culprit, who implored him to 
believe that it was quite unusual for him to be in his present 
state, and besought him not to expose the accidental frailty. 

4 Promise me not to tell your uncle, Mr. ; promise me not 

4 to tell your uncle.’ Such ^offenders are now made to feel the 
terrors of the law. Our readers may, perhaps, remember a 
grotesque case of barbarism which was brought by the late 
Bishop Copleston, before the Court of Arches. .Two clergy- 
men had quarrelled and fought over their cups, and one had 
actually bitten off the other’s ear ! The defence set up in these 
cases is sometimes extremely ludicrous. In a recent instance, 
where a curate was accused of habitual intoxication, he pleaded 
that he only entered the public houses to gain pastoral influence 
over his parishioners, and that he never took more than two 
glasses at a time. The latter assertion turned out, upon inves- 
tigation, to be literally true ; for, there were four public houses 
in the village, and he took two glasses daily at each. 

It is needless to say that the clerical duties are not likely to 
be very efficiently discharged where such habits are prevalent. 
The clergy ^there, indeed (as we have before remarked), are not 
even expected by their parishioners to perform those duties of 
pastoral visitation which form the daily task of an English cler- 
gyman. Their flock have long since forsaken the pastures of 
the Church, and look to other shepherds for spiritual food. 
During the interval between Sunday and Sunday, their office 
remains little better than a sinecure. In som^ at least, of 
the districts before enumerated, even on Sunday there is 
seldom more than one service, and that is often omitted. 
Thus we read, in the Government Reports, of parish churches 
where 4 Divine service is very seldom performed unless there 
4 are banns t<f publish ’ (Rep. ii. p. 131.) ; of others where 4 no 
4 service is performed in the church during five out of six Sun- 
4 days, for want of a congregation ’ (Rep. ii. p. 135.) ; of others 
where 4 the vicar rides by on the Sunday afternoon, but seldom 
4 has occasion to alight and do duty ’ (ibid.). The vicar will 
naturally be tempted, in such a case, occasionally to omit his 
afternoon’s ride altogether. Thus, we know a parish where, not 
long ago, the service, was left unperformed on Christmas Day* 
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Good Friday, and Easter Sunday, consecutively. These things 
sound shocking ; but perhaps when service does take place in 
such parishes, one is inclined to wish that the church had re- 
mained unopened. Throughout the churches of an extensive dio- 
cese, especially in districts remote from episcopal superintendence 
and archidiaconal visitation, an ,air of slovenly carelessness, and 
poverty-stricken neglect, pervades the aspect of the edifice and 
the ministrations of the officiator. The church is like a barn ; 
sometimes ‘with large holes in the roof’ (Rep. ii. p. 132.), 
sometimes with ‘ the panes of the chancel window all out * 
(Rep. i. p. 406.); the floor is of uneven earth, or perhaps irre- 
gularly covered with broken fragments of the original pave- 
ment ; the pulpit is in such a rickety condition that a preacher 
w f ith much action would soon bring it down altogether ; in tho 
chancel, a communion table, propped upon three legs, is fenced 
by worm-eaten rails, half of which are broken down ; the area 
below is filled by dilapidated old pews, of which nine out of ten 
are entirely empty. A dirty-looking man, in a surplice still 
dirtier than himself, ascends the reading-desk, and gabbles 
through the prayers. A ten minutes’ sermon follows, and the 
brief ceremony is complete. We quit the building, feeling that 
the abomination of desolation has indeed taken possession of 
the holy place. Nor is its aspect improved on week-days. If 
we enter the churchyard, we find the vicar’s horse or cow 
grazing among the tombstones.* The precincts of the sacred 
building are used by the parishioners for purposes quite incom- 
patible with the spirit of sanitary reform f ; for the Persian impre- 

* See also the ‘ Ecclesiologist ’ for December, 1852, No. 97. Of 
Brecknockshire we read : — ‘In some small churches .... there is 
‘ scarcely any architectural character of any sort, and the condition 
‘ of several of them is quite disgraceful from dirt and neglect.’ Of 
Pembrokeshire: — ‘The state of several churches in this county is 
‘ very bad, both from neglect and dilapidation.’ Those who are in- 
terested in the subject of Church Architecture in Wales will find 
much valuable information in the article from which these extracts 
are taken (‘ On the Churches of Wales’). The writer, who gives us 
the result, as it seems, of personal inspection, has classified the 
churches of any note or peculiarity of construction, According to 
their type, under the several counties in which they are found. 

f ‘ The churchyard is generally used by the poor of the town as a 
‘ privy, few of them possessing at home any convenience of that 
‘ nature ’ (Rep. i. p. 241.). Compare the following from Archdeacon 
Allen’s report : ‘ On drawing my companion’s attention to the filth 
4 left by the children under the walls of the church, and observing to 
‘ him that he would not permit that sort of pollution under his parlour 
‘ window, he replied, “ Nay, nor under my kitchen window neither ■” * 
—Minutes of Council for 1845. 
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cation: 6 Mag the graves of your ancestors be defiled ,’ would have 
no superstitious terror for the villagers of Wales. We turn in 
disgust from these pollutions, and seek shelter within the church, 
the door of which stands invitingly open. To our surprise, it is 
half filled with a set of disorderly and irreverent children, who 
are dispersed throughout the pews. After some minutes of 
perplexity, we discover that these urchins constitute the parish 
school, and that the old Welshman who sits within the com- 
munion rails is pretending to teach them English. The com- 
munion table serves for the master’s desk, and is sometimes 
removed to another part of the church, to suit his convenience.* 
The font, also, is made useftil ; being filled with 4 bits of candle, 

* slates, and fragments of books. ’f On seeing a visitor, the old 
pedagogue calls up his first class, and desires them to say their 
catechism, which is undoubtedly a good exercise of memory, 
since they do not understand a word of English, the language 
in which they learn it. Or perhaps he gives them a portion of 
the Bible to read, in which case it will be cruel if the visitor 
insists upon choosing the chapter ; for the poor children can only 
read one, which is always selected by the master when they are 
called upon to exhibit. 

Perhaps, however, it may be thought that the keeping of the 
parish school within the walls of the church is, at any rate, a 
sign that the incumbent takes an interest in the education of 
his parishioners. We rejoice to know that there are many who 
do so, and that the number is daily increasing, as we shall pre- 
sently show. But we may be very sure that no such interest 
is taken where there prevails indecency and irreverence like 
that which we have just described. It is possible that a parish 
may be so impoverished, and the landowners so careless of their 
4uty> as to render the erection of a proper school-room impos- 
sible; but even in such a case, a good clergyman will find 
means of personally superintending the teaching of the young, 
the only portion of his flock which his dissenting parishioners 

* * The school was held in the church, and the children were dis- 
4 persed throughout the pews. They behaved themselves in a most 

* disorderly Sumer ; one of them was singing a tune during the whole 
4 time I was there ’ (Rep. i. p. 270. ; see also p. 410. 444.). Again : 

* A portion of the church is, in Radnorshire, the most common place for 

* school-keeping* (Allen’s Report in Minutes of Council for 1845.). 
The above extracts refer to South Wales, but the same practice pre- 
vails in some parts of North Wales also. . (See Rep. iii. p. 6.) 

f See Allen’s Report, quoted above. The Communion table is not 
always used as the master’s desk ; sometimes he prefers boards laid 
across the bier. (Rep. iiL p. 6.) 
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will now entrust to his care. How far the Welsh clergy have 
been, till very recently, from fulfilling their duty in this respect, 
is but too clearly shown by the Reports of the Educational 
Commissioners. For there we learn that a large proportion of 
the day-schools nominally connected with the Church through- 
out Wales, were, up to the year 1847, never visited by the 
clergy at all*; and that even in those which they occasionally 
visited, they very seldom gave any systematic instruction. The 
consequence was, that the religious teaching, being left to 
ignorant and untrained schoolmasters, degenerated into a mere 
sham ; and the scholars were only saved from a state of heathen 
ignorance by attending the Sunday-schools of the Dissenters.! 
No doubt there were many exceptions to this rule in the more 
civilised portions of the principality!; and the advance made 
during the last five years has been great ; but this improvement 
has not, we fear, very deeply penetrated those ruder districts 
which form the main subject of our present sketch. 

The description which we have thus attempted of the peasant 
clergy in Wales would serve equally for their brethren in the 
mountains of England. These peculiarities have been created, 
not by any inherent tendencies of race, but by causes which 
have produced the same results upon the Saxons of the North 
as upon the Cymry of the West. We have before mentioned 
that the poverty of these mountain clergy is even greater in 
England than in Wales, and that they are derived from the 
same classes of society as their Welsh compeers. They were 
formerly educated (as in Wales) at licensed grammar schools 
scattered over the country. These have now been superseded 
by the college of St. Bees, though specimens of the former 
system are still to be found among the older cleigy. The 
poverty of their endowments leads most incumbents tp eke out 
their subsistence by subsidiary employments ; some keep village 
sehools; most farm a little land; nearly all attend fairs and 
markets with the neighbouring farmers. This association natu- 
rally leads to the same results whieh we have before lamented. 

* See Rep. i. p. 30., Rep. ii. p. 27., and Rep. iii. p. 38- 

f Painful details may be found in Rep. i. p. 26 — 29.,-Rep. ii. p. 35, 
36., and Rep. iii. p. 24., and 45 — 47. 

$ We ought especially to refer to the labours of the excellent Dean 
of Bangor, who is justly praised in the Government Reports (Rep. iii. 
p. 30.), as the father of Church education in North Wales; and also 
to the more recent exertions of the Bishop of St. Asaph. The latter, 
indeed, advocated and promoted the secular education of the poor 
when he was himself a country clergymen, and at a time when he 
stood almost alone in his sentiments on this subject 
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An intelligent and trustworthy correspondent whom we have 
consulted, estimates the proportion of the hill-clergy in West- 
moreland and Cumberland, who are ‘ more or less intoxicated at 

* one time or another, at parties, fairs, or markets,’ as one-sixth 
of the whole number. Another informant writes, that * several 

* of the clergy 9 in his neighbouuhood ‘ are notorious drunkards.’ 
The social position held by the clergy may be inferred from the 
above statements. It is in fact precisely the same with that 
assigned to their predecessors by Mr. Macaulay. A gentleman 
who resides in Westmoreland writes thus: — * As a rule the 

* clergy here are of a low order, and rarely associate with the 
‘ gentry. In our own village, for instance, where the clergy- 

* man is not by any means a bad specimen, no servant is kept 

* at his house, and several of his sons have been brought up to 

* handicraft trades. We are very good friends, but he could 

* not visit at my house. . . . His sister was waiting-maid to a 

* friend of ours.’ * 

Thus far the aspect of the Church is the same in the northern 
as in the western hills. But there is one marked feature of 
difference. In Wales the Dissenters outnumber the Church, 
and by their superior energy have obtained almost the entire 
control of the religious education of the people. In these En- 
glish districts, on the contrary, the dissenters are a weak 
minority ; and the prevalent sect is that of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, who are but little alienated from the Establishment. 

This difference would appear at first sight a proof of the 
greater attachment entertained towards the Church by the 
inhabitants of the English mountains. But we fear that it is in 
reality only an indication of the greater supineness and stolidity 
in which their clergy were sunk during the last century. For 
the dissent which now exists in Wales did not originate in the 
invasion of the Church’s territory by an external foe; it sprang 
from the 'unwise attempt of her rulers to stifle a religious move- 
ment which arose spontaneously in her own communion,* and 
amongst her own minister# The history of that outburst of 
religious life, which so strangely broke the deadness of an age 
of spiritual stagnation, is now well known, so far as England is 
concerned ; for who has not read that most readable of bio- 
graphies, Southey’s ‘Life of Wesley?’ Every one is aware 

# Some years ago we were in a boat on one of the Cumberland 
lakes, when we observed upon the road which ran along the shore, a 
man and woman ride by on the same horse, the man in front, the 
woman behind. ‘ There goes our priest and his wife,’ said the boat- 
man. On landing, soon after, we saw the worthy couple making hay 
together, in a small field which the clergyman farmed. 
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that Wesleyanism was created and organised by ministers of 
the Church, and that its system was only designed to be sub- 
sidiary and supplemental to that of the Establishment. But 
many will be surprised to learn that this was still more espe- 
cially the case with the Calvinistic Methodism of Wales, which 
is now regarded as one of the most hostile forms of dissent. 
The founders of this sect were all members of the Church, and 
all but one were clergymen. In the midst of the ignorant boors 
who then filled most of the Welsh pulpits, there were to be 
found, here and there, men of a very different stamp; men 
burning with apostolic zeal for the salvation of souls, and called 
to the priesthood by a higher ordination than that of human 
hands. Such was Griffith Jones, vibar of Llandowror, in Car- 
marthenshire, the father of national education in Wales, who, 
in 1730, founded the first of those catechetical schools, by which, 
before his death, a hundred and fifty thousand persons had been 
taught to read the Scriptures in their native tongue.* He 
spent a life of self-denying labour, in establishing schools, and 
circulating Bibles; for, till his time, the Bible had been an 
unknown book in the cottages of the poor.f He adopted the 
practice of field -preaching, and addressed large audiences in the 
open air, in different parts of Wales, with remarkable effect. 
Nevertheless, being an incumbent, he could not be deprived of 
his benefice without a legal cause ; and accordingly he lived and 
died vicar of Llandowror. Bnt his successors and imitators, 
being only curates, were removable at the pleasure of the 
bishops ; and, one by one, they were ejected from their cures, 
by worldly prelates, who feared enthusiasm more than sin, and 
were zealous in nothing but in hating zeal. Such was the fate 
of Daniel Rowlands, the chief organiser of Calvinistic Method- 
ism : of Williams of Pantycelyn, whose hymns are now sung in 
a thousand chapels; and of Charles of Bala, who succeeded 
these early leaders, and introduced Sunday schools into. Wales 
in 1785. Ilowel Harris, though educated at Oxford* was re- 
fused ordination altogether; he afterwards founded the Me- 
thodist College of Trevecca, but never quitted the communion 
of the Church. Such men could not be silenced by episcopal 
prohibitions. They heard a voice from heaven commanding 
them to preach the Gospel ; they saw that thousands were won 
by their labours from heathenism to Christianity ; and they felt 
that even if schism were to result from their success, the guilt 
must rest on those who had cast them out. Meanwhile they 

- - — ■ - ■ ~ « — " 

* For a full account of this excellent man, see Phillips, p. 284, &c. 
t Phillips, pp. 125. 285. 
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continued members of the Church, and kept their followers in 
her communion. Nor was it till our own times that the sepa- 
ration occurred between the Welsh Methodists and the Esta- 
blishment. Until the present century they received the Sacra- 
ments exclusively from clergymen of the National Church, and 
recognised none others as duly ordained. In the year 1811 
they first resolved to ordain ministers of their own, and only 
since that time have they been a dissenting sect. They have 
now about eight hundred places of worship scattered over every 
part of Wales, and teach more than a hundred thousand children 
in their Sunday schools.* 

These Sunday schools exhibit (as Mr. Lingen truly observes) 
the most characteristic development of the Welsh intellect. 
4 They have been,’ he adds, c almost the Bole, they are still the 
4 main and most congenial, centres of education. Through their 
4 agency the younger portion of the adult labouring classes in 
4 Wales can generally read, or are learning to read, the Scrip- 
4 tures in their native tongue. A fifth of the entire population 
4 is returned as attending their schools.’ f The proportion of 
teachers is one to every seven scholars ; so that a large number 
of the working classes devote their only day of rest to these 
labours of love. A considerable amount of theological know- 
ledge is thus diffused among the population, though unhappily 
it takes the form rather of polemical than of practical divinity. 
Men utterly destitute of secular information, ignorant of the 
simplest elements of geography or arithmetic, may be heard 
discussing deep questions of Scriptural metaphysics or eccle- 
siastical polity, in the tongue of the ancient Britons. 

* Apart they sat upon a hill retired, 

And reasoned of foreknowledge, will, and fate — 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.’ 

The language itself has been thus enriched with many new 
terms, and a native literature has been created J>y the appetite 
for theological information. J And however we must regret that 

* See the table given by Sir T. Phillips, p. 171. *The Sunday 
scholars of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists are equal in number to 
those of all the other sects collectively. 

f Rep. i. p. 3. For similar testimony from the other commissioners, 
see Rep. ii. p. 31., and Rep. iii. p. 39. We find from the latter report 
that in North Wales the Church of England Sunday Schools were 
only 124 out of 1,161. 

J On this subject we would refer our readers to the interesting in- 
fqxmation contained in Mr. Johnson’s Report (Rep. iii. p. 39.), and 
to the list which he gives of the periodicals and other works recently 
published in the Welsh language. Every sect seems to have its own 
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these healing springs should be poisoned by the bitterness of 
party strife, yet we cannot doubt that the intelligence of the 
peasantry is stimulated by the discussions in which they take 
part; and we may hope also that their religions feelings are 
nourished by the devotional ingredients which are mixed, though 
too sparingly* with their dogmatical repast. 

Had the rulers of the Church done their duty during the 
eighteenth century, all this energy, instead of being driven out 
from her pale, would have been fostered, guided, and utilised ; 
and thus the evils which have attended its present sectarian 
development might have been avoided. For sects, like monastic 
orders, have an invariable tendency to degenerate. The fervour 
of the first love dies away ; the truths which were preached by 
those* who had (as it were) discovered them anew, with such 
enthusiastic faith, and such life-giving power, turn in the second 
generation into stereotyped formulas. The regenerating creed 
is metamorphosed into a dead shibboleth of party. Welsh Me- 
thodism has now fallen into this phase of formalism. The dis- 
tinctive tenets of the sect are carefully inculcated on its members, 
but the spirit is evaporated. Their Sunday schools vie with 
each other in committing to memory the pynciau*, in which 
their dogmas are embodied. The young people of both sexes 
meet in evening schools to prepare these schemes of doctrine;- 
but, alas, such nocturnal meetings for devotion too often end in 
immorality.! This is the natural result of appealing to animal 
excitement as a te9t of spiritual renovation. Even the first, 
founders of Welsh Methodism, excellent as they were, fell into 
this error. Whitfield boasts that during the preaching of Row- 
lands he had seen a congregation of ten thousand persons, 

‘ shouting Gogunniant Bendy itti, and ready to leap for joy;*! 
and too soon this readiness to leap turned into actual leaping. 
These fathers of the sect, however, were educated jnen; not 


magazine. We learn from Mr. Lingen’s Report (Rep. i. f>. 7.)* that 
many of the contributors to these magazines are found among the 
peasantry. It appears also, that three-fourths of the contemporary 
Welsh literature is theological. 

* A pwnc (plural pynciau ) is a -scheme of doctrine printed in 
question and answer, with Scripture proofs. The different classes in 
a school learn different parts of it ; and when it is completely com- 
mitted to memory, the school makes a triumphal procession to other 
chapels to recite it* as a kind of friendly challenge* 
f See Rep. i. p. 21., and Rep. ii. p.60. 

J See Southey’s Wesley, vol. ii. p. 225. Their real cry was Gogo- 
niant Bendith i ti (Glory, Blessing be to Thee), but Whitfield did 
not understand Welsh. 
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merely clergymen, but raised above their clerical brethren in 
intellect and acquirements. Now, on the contrary, the great 
mass of preachers are utterly illiterate ; and the most popular 
are those who can rake up the expiring embers of enthusiasm 
into) a blaze by violent stimulation. Thus we have a residuum 
of much flame and little heat, * the contortions of the sibyl 
* without her inspiration. ’ Such preachers especially delight in 
calling forth that disgusting exhibition of folly and fanaticism'' 
which has disgraced the very name of religion in Wales — the 
practice of ‘jumping* A whole congregation may be seen, 
drunk with excitement, leaping and shouting in concert, and 
profaning the most sacred names by frantic invocations.* We 
cannot wonder that these bacchanalian orgies end too often in 
the same manner as their heathen prototypes; for such fervour, 
being purely of the flesh, is easily turned into the current of 
mere carnal passion. Moreover, the doctrine of the preachers * 
who stir up such f revivals,’ is frequently of the most anti- 
nomian tendency. Hence we must explain the melancholy fact, 
that the spread of religious knowledge in Wales has not been 
attended by an improvement in the morality of the people. In 
no other country has so large a portion of the population been 
instructed in controversial theology; and we fear that in no 
other country is there a greater prevalence of unchaste habits 
among the poor. Such, at least, is the unanimous evidence of 
the numerous witnesses examined by the Government Commis- 
sioners. | 

Another eviLjvhi^h has attended the development of Sec- 
tarianism in the entire religious separation which it 

has caused betwcJH th6 higher and lower* ranks. Mr. Lingen 

^ ** 

* These scenes, ho\$|vW, are getting less common than they were, 

and many preachers discourage them. ‘ I do make them wip (weep) 

‘ and cry for mercy,’ said a preacher with a very Welsh -accent, to a 
friend of ours, ‘ but I do not make them lip .(leap). I do not wish 
‘ to sec them lipping .* 

+ The general result of this evidence may be summed up in the 
words of one witness (Rep. : *Want of chastity is the 

* giant sin of Wales.’ Or is, still more correctly stated by 

aD § §| fe a magistrate of North : ‘ Fornication is not regarded 

* scarcely as a frailty, by the common people in Wales ’ 

( p* ^ ee a * so P- 21.)* We fear that this unani- 

mdlRjfefitimony of so many witnesses of all ranks and sects is not 
shaken by Sir T. Phillips’s arguments. He has proved, indeed, that 
thu number of illegitimate births is not greater than the English 
but lie has forgotten to notice the evidence given, that 
proportion of the poor women in Wales are pregnant some 
Jbonths before marriage. 
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too truly says that, ‘ even in religion the Welsh peasant has 

* moved under an isolating destiny ; and his worship, like his 

* life, has grown different from that of the classes over him/ 
The cause of piety, and of social order, both suffer from this 
unnatural isolation. The very idea of the Christian congre- 
gation is that it should embrace * high and low, rich and poor, 

* one with another/ Within the walls of the church all dis- 
parities are equalised ; here, at least, as in apostolic times, * the 

* believers have all things common.’ How painfully different is 
the state of things in Wales, often in the better districts, where 
the clergy arc both educated • and efficient. You enter the 
church, and find perhaps five pews occupied. In one, the squire 
slumbers in the softest corner of the manorial seat. In another 
the butler’s attitude shows that he is sharing the repose, though 
not the cushions, of his master. , The third pew is filled by 
the rector’s family, the fourth by his domestics. The fifth 
is occupied by the wife and children of the parish clerk, bound, 
by virtue of his office, to conform externally to the Church. 
Hut where is the population ? A glance at the interior of the 
neighbouring Zoar or Ebenczer will show you them. There 
they sit, as thick as bees in a hive, stifling with heat, yet listen- 
ing p itiently to the thundering accents of a native preacher, 
which. you had heard while you were yet afar off, breaking the 
stillness of the sabbath air. Tan nffern (hell fire) is the ex- 
pression whicli falls oftenest on the ear. The orator is enforcing 
liis f avourite doctrine of reprobation upon his rustic hearers ; 
and you cannot, help fearing that they are mentally applying 
his * caching, by complacently consigning the squire, the recior, 
am : \ the parish clerk to an uncovcnanted doom. 

'J/his unhappy condition of things not only severs the strongest 
bond of union between different x*anks of society, but it also 
readers even the best and ablest clergyman companftively in- 
eCScient. The pastoral position of a Welsh clergy map in most 
parishes, is indeed of a very hopeless kind; and the more 
aj&lous and energetic he is, the more distressing he must find it. 
^Through no fault of his own, he is deserted by his flock ; and 
‘.yiosc among the poor who frequent his ministrations are gene- 
rally the worst men in the parish, who are rejected by the 
discipline (lax as it is) of the Dissenters ; and to show their 
spite against those who have excluded them, exercise their legal 
right of attending the National Church, Such circumstances 
might well discourage the most sanguine ; and it is infinitely to 
the credit of some among the Welsh clergy (and those no in- 
considerable number), that instead of yielding to indolent 
despair, they have found in the very sterility of the soil en- 
voi* XCVII. NO. CXCVIIIp B 11 
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trusted to their cultivation only a new call to labour. Repulsed 
as theological teachers by their people, they have become their 
best instructors in practical religion. They have built parish 
schools, and thus taken up the only ground not pre-occupied by 
dissent; for the Dissenters in general have contented themselves 
with their Sunday schools, without attempting Day schools. 
Such clergymen, therefore, have easily become the voluntary 
schoolmasters of their parishes, and thus Becured the affection 
and respect of the younger generation. While, at the same 
time, they have been the friends and comforters of the aged, the 
sick, and the helpless; and by showing a benevolence unre- 
stricted by sectarian distinctions, they have taught their oppo- 
nents the catholicity of Christian love. Rut virtue and energy 
like this cannot be expected from the majority of any profession ; 
and we. ought to make some allowance for the indolence and 
uselessness even of the worst among the Welsh clergy, when 
we remember the circumstances in which they, are placed by 
the alienation of their flock. Many of them, in fact., occupy 
the same position with the ministers of the Scotch Establish- 
ment in those localities where the whole population hap gone 
over to the Free Kirk; and we know how nearly irresistible is 
the temptation to such ministers, notwithstanding the sttringent 
discipline of ike Presbyterian Church, to convert theii^ office 
into a sinecure. \ 

But the Church of Wales has to contend with othe. diffi- 
culties, no less formidable than those which arise from di ssent. 
The chief among these, is the prevalence of two languages. 
The parishes of Wales may be divided into three cl **ses. 
First, those where Welsh only is the language of the ^Jhcat 
majority. Secondly, those where English is spoken or under- 
stood by all Thirdly, those in which the population is divided 
into a Welsh and English .portion, neither being inconsiderable 
in respect of the other. These latter,^ or bilingual parish ms, 
constitute the chief difficulty. If an Englishman is appoinv tod 
to them, how can he satisfy the Welsh ? if a Welshman, h( 'tv- 
can ho minister to the English? The clergyman should, v of 
course, be able to speak both languages ; but he must spea k 
one of them as an acquiree, the other as a native tongue ; am 1 
the very circumstance which attracts his Celtic parishioner, 
will repel the Saxons. Again, how is he to manage about the 
services ? Here he cannot please both nations so he is reduced 
to a compromise which pleases neither, by performing service 
alternately in either tongue.* The rule adopted’ by the Welsh 

In some of these parishes the clergy adopt a singular mode of 
pleasing their Welsh parishioners, when the service is in English. 
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bishops seems, in itself, a right one; namely, that where so 
much as a sixth part of the parishioners do not understand 
English, at least half the Church Services should be in Welsh. 
Yet when, as often happens, the English ' inhabitants * are 
churchmen and the Welsh dissenters, the action of this rule is 
unsatisfactory, compelling, in fact, the performance of one 
service every Sunday to empty walls. In those places where 
English is cither generally unknown, or universally understood, 
the same perplexities do not occur. Bat in the former case 
(where Welsh prevails exclusively), another difficulty is intro- 
duced, from the want of a supply of fit persons to undertake the 
ministerial office. The Bishop of Llandaff, in the valuable 
charge with which he commenced his Episcopal labours, states 
it as the result of his previous acquaintance with South Wales, 
that the only class whence the Welsh-speaking clergy Can hope 
for recruits, is too poor even to afford the small expense of a 
Lampeter education.* We may add, that the same fatal differ- 
ence of language excludes Wales from a source of aid by which 
England is largely benefited. There wc sec many of the very 
poorest livings held by clergymen of independent fortune, who 
have taken orders from a love for the work of the ministry, and 
who neither need nor seek more valuable preferment. Such 
men would gladly help that most ancient branch of their 
Church which has been established in Britain ever since the 
time of Constantine. But they arc shut out by the impassable 
barrier of a foreign tongue. 

Another cause of the inefficiency of the Welsh Church is the 
immense size of the parishes into which its territory is divided. 
As examples, we may mention Llandrillo in St. Asaph diocese, 
comprising an area of forty-two square miles, and endowed with 
only 16 1/. ; Beddgelert in Bangor, comprising neatly fifty 
square miles, and endowed with 93/. ; Ystradyfodwg in Llan- 
dalff, containing forty square miles, and endowed with 120/. ; 
"and Caron in St. David’s, com] nri sing about fifty-five square 
miles, and endowed with 80/. if In the English mountains 
there are to be found parishes of everi greater area than these ; 
but. there, they have been mostly divided into separate chapel- 

They give out the text of their Berm on, and that alone, in Welsh. 
The effect upon a stranger is sometimes starting. , He imagines that 
the clergyman is suddenly bursting into a paroxysm of * the unknown 
* tongues.’ # ", 

* Primary Charge of Bishop ofLlandafiJ p. 45--47. The Bishop 
suggests as a remedy, the foundation of Scholarships or Exhibitions ; 
a recommendation which has been since acted on by some benevolent 
persons. 

t Many similar instances are given by Sir T. Phillips, p. 222 — 224 
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ries, of a manageable size*; whereas, the Welsh parishes have 
generally remained undivided. It is evident that such an 
extent of parochial territory renders the full performance of 
pastoral duties impossible. 

The great size of these mountain parishes shows that when 
our parochial system was originally established, they were very 
thinly inhabited. And so they remained till the present cen- 
tury, But now, in some parts of Wales, especially in the 
south, the mineral wealth which has been discovered below the 
soil * has covered its surface with a dense population. The 
counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth (nearly the whole of 
which are now included in the diocese of Llandaff) contained 
140,000 inhabitants in the year 1821; and 417,000 in 1851. 
So that the population has trebled in thirty years. Within 
the last ten years it has risen from 305,000 to 417,000 ; 
a greater increase than that of any other portion of Great 
Britain. Thus the ecclesiastical agency, which was intended 
to provide for a few shepherds and farmers scattered among 
the hills, is now called on to meet the wants of overgrown 
manufacturing towns, which are doubling themselves every 
twenty years. So that we see f the machinery and appliances 
‘ of the. Church, originally designed for tens, or at most for 
4 hupjlreds, standing in solemn mockery of the wants of thou- 
6 sands and tens of thousands.’ f It might have been hoped 
that the creators of this vast population would have spent 
some portion of their enormous wealth for the benefit of 
those to whose toil they owe all that they possess. But wc 
grieve to say that, with a few noble exceptions they have 

* Thus the parish of Kendal, in Westmoreland, contains an area 
of above a hundred square mil s ; but it has been divided into sixteen 
chapelries, each of them under the charge of an incumbent endowed 
with about 70t, per annum. So the larg^parishes of Crossthwuife 
in Cumberland, and Kirby Lonsdale in Lancashire, are each divided 
into seven chapelries., 

+ See Letter of the Archdeacon Llandaff on the wants of the 
Diocese (London, I860), p. 5. Much interesting information will be 
found in this pamphlet, the author of which is distinguished not only 
by hip eloquence and ability, but by a practical wjsdom to which the 
Church of Wales is already largely indebted. Among other instances 
he mentions, that of Bedwelty parish, wjiich in 1801 contained 619 
inhabitants, and now contains about 30,000. 

X Amongst these exceptions the Bhymney Iron Company should 

« ntioned with honour. In 1 838 they unanimously agreed to the 
ing resolution, c That the Company having caused to locate, on 
were before "barren mountains , a population of eight thousand 
* souls, is upon every principle hound to provide and endow unchurch 
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hitherto shown themselves insensible to the truth, that property 
has its duties as well as its rights. One of the Government 
Commissioners says of this manufacturing population : — *1 re- 
‘ gard their degraded condition as entirely the fault of their 
‘ employers, who give them far less tendance and care than they 

* bestow on their cattle, and who, with few exceptions, use and 

* regard them as so much brute force instrumental to wealth, 

* but as nowise involving claims on human sympathy.’ * Strong 
as this language is, we fear it is not exaggerated. 

Having then to contend against all these gigantic difficulties, 
the progress which the Church of Wales has made in the last 
few years is most creditable to those who have been instru- 
mental in effecting it. And though such improvement has been 
chiefly in the more civilised districts, yet even among the pea- 
sant clergy sufficient amendment has taken place to show the 
truth of our previous remark, that poverty, though the actual 
cause, is not a necessary cause, of many blemishes which have 
disfigured the establishment. In the first place, those gross 
and scandalous abuses which prevailed in the last century are 
either entirely swept away, or fast disappearing. Episcopal 
superintendence has been changed from a name into a reality. 
Archdeacons visit their archdeaconries, and the obsolete office of 
rural deans has been revived ; so that the bishop is kept con- 
stantly supplied with information of the state of every parish in 
his diocese. The ordinance of Confirmation, which non-resident 
prelates had suffered to fall into disuse, is now regularly ad- 
ministered. The clergy reside, for the most part, upon their 
livings, and no longer leave their duties to be discharged *by 

i for the use of the tenants of the Company * Accordingly the Company 
built or endowed a church or parsonage, and provided schools also. 
We ought also to acknowledge that some of the mineral proprietors of 
this district, who sit on opposite sides of the House of Commons (Sir 
J. Guest, Mr. Clive, and Mr. Booker), have shown a proper sense of 
their duties, as ironmasters and landlords, towards their workmen. 
[Since writing the above, we lament to hear of the death of the for- 
mer ; but it is satisfactory to find that his successor in the representa- 
tion of the great seat of the iron trade, is a man who has specially 
devoted himself to the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
working classes.] 

* Rep. ii. p. 293. See also the anecdote at p. 63. We find from 
the Report of the Diocesan Church Building Society, that 1000J. 
was anonymously given last year, to be expended in building a 
church in whatever spot might be considered the' most spiritually 
destitute in the diocese. After due consideration it was determined 
to spend it in building a church for the workpeople of the wealthiest 
iron master in Great Britain. 
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half-starved curates. Pluralities are henceforward impossible, 
and the pluralist will sgon be as extinct an amnial as the. Plesio- 
saurus. Full services are now performed in churches which 
had never before been opened twice a Sunday within the 
memory of man. Glebe houses are rising in every direction.* 
New churches are built ; and old ones are restored which the 
slothful negligence of a former generation suffered to fall into 
ruin. The eighteenth century may be called preeminently the 
age of ecclesiastical dilapidation. Totally without the sense of 
architectural beauty, it resigned the glorious masterpieces of 
Gothic art to the mutilation of the churchwarden ; the cheapest 
patchwork of lath and plaster was good enough to repair a 
church. But in England there was at least sufficient sense of 
decency to keep the walls standing, and the roof weather-tight. 
In Wales, on the contrary, several parishes thought it the 
cheapest method to let the structure tumble downf altogether: 
and the negligence of ecclesiastical authorities actually connived 
at this breach of law. But such slovenly profaneness w r as not 
confined to sequestered villages ; it extended even to Episcopal, 
residences and Cathedral foundations. , The palaces at Llandaff 
and JSt. David’s were abandoned to the moles and bats. The 
prebendaries of Brecon suffered their Collegiate Minster to fall 
into decay. But the ruin of Llandaff Cathedral was the worst 
example, and must characteristically illustrates the age in whieli 
it occurred. The bishop had long ceased to reside; the pre- 
bendaries had followed his example ; the daily service had been 
discontinued ; the very organ had been broken up, and Willis 
the antiquary (who visited the Cathedral before its fall) tells us 
that he found the pipes scattered about the organ-loft. The 
building itself was suffered to remain utterly without repair, 
although* the Chapter had repeated warnings of its dangerous 
condition. At last, it was literally blpwn down by a great 
storm in 1722. The nave and towers were left in ruins ; the 
choir underwent a more degrading fate, for it was patched up in 
the worst style of a Baptist Meeting-house; the noble arches 
being filled up with brickwork, bull’s eye windows being added 
for ornament, and a white- washed ceiling to make all snug. 
Such was the late of a cathedral which had been the seat of a 

* St. Asaph 70 parsonages have been built or restored in the 

(Canon "Williams’ Sermon, p. 23.). In Llandaff 60 par- 
were added during the 20 years of Bishop Copleston’s epis- 

- + Instances are given at Rep. ii. p. 163., and other parts of thte 
Reports. « 
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Christian bishopric while the Saxons were yet idolators, and 
when Canterbury was still a pagan city. In this disgraceful 
condition the fabric remained for 140 years, typifying, by its 
appearance, the state of the Church to which it belonged ; a 
Church whereof two-thirds exhibited the spectacle of an ancient 
and venerable institution fallen into uselessness and decay ; and 
the only portion which still served any religious purpose, was 
transformed into the semblance of the conventicle. Let us 
hope that as its ruin was thus emblematical of the past, so its 
restoration may be significant of the future. At all events, its 
present condition shows that the sordid economy of a former 
age has been superseded by a very different spirit. Thanks to 
the , conscientious zeal of the late and present deans, it is fast 
rising from its ruins, in all its original beauty. The Gothic 
arches have emerged from their plaster covering; the con- 
venticular abomination has utterly disappeared ; and the grace- 
ful clerestory and lofty roof once more raise the heart heaven- 
wards. 

Thus a flagrant instance of ecclesiastical breach of trust has 
been atoned for, and a foul blot wiped out from the escutcheon 
of the Church. But this is only one of many examples where 
the piety of the children is paying the debts of their fathers, in 
the matter of church-building. By the most strenuous efforts, 
the Church is striving to keep pace with the increase of popu- 
lation in the manufacturing districts. During the last three 
years ten additional churches, and nearly twice that number of 
clergy, have been provided, to meet, in some degree, the most 
pressing wants of that vast tide of population which has deluged 
the counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan ; and this work has 
been accomplished mainly by the labours of the present bishop. 
Similar efforts have been made to supply the needs of the 
Flintshire coal fields, and the Carnarvon stone-quarries. And 
even in the rural districts, many parish churches have shaken 
off the slovenly squalidity which so long disgraced them, and 
nre restored to decency, if not to beauty. 

But the true edifice of the Church is built, not of stones but 
of men ; and therefore we hail with greater pleasure than any 
of these external reforms, the proofs furnished by the last few 
years, that the Welsh clergy, as a body, are beginning to take 
u zealous and effectual interest in the education of the people. 
Of this, the Minutes of the Committee of Council furnish the 
most decisive evidence. Not only do we find a most excellent 
training college for the Principality, established under the eye 
of the bishop of St. David’s, but diocesan boards of education 
have sprung up in every diocese, organising masters have been 
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engaged in visiting and remodelling the Church schools through- 
out the country, and Her Majesty's Inspectors report more and 
more favourably of these schools every year. But the most 
infallible test of their improvement is the rapid increase of 
Pupil-teachers paid by Government; because they are only 
assigned to schools in a state of thorough efficiency, and are 
themselves subjected to a severe annual examination before they 
can receive their salary. In the schools under the superin- 
tendence of the Welsh clergy, the number of these pupil- 
teachers in the year 1849 was 90, in the year 1850 was 125, 
and in 1851 was 182.* The Minutes of Council for 1852 are 
not yet published ; but we believe they will show a still greater 
increase. 

In England, the improvement of the mountain clergy has, 
perhaps, been Jess marked than in Wales ; but still it has been 
considerable. It was itself a great step in advance, when the 
Grammar schools were superseded by St. Bees’ College ; al- 
though it is to be regretted that the poverty of that establish- 
ment docs not allow of the erection of proper collegiate build- 
ings ; so that the students, instead of being under the moral 
control and superintendence which they would enjoy if they 
resided under the same roof with their teachers, are left to their 
own guidance in private lodgings. This may, perhaps, account 
for the fact, that the clergy supplied by St. Bees are less satis- 
factory than those trained at the new University of Durham, 
the foundation of which has been the greatest boon conferred 
upon these poor mountaineers. The number of such Durham 
graduates is increasing among the clergy, though not so rapidly 
as could be wished ; but no doubt the leaven of their example 
will in time spread throughout the mass. Already drunken- 
ness (once so common) is considered discreditable ; and though 
not extinct, is very much less prevalent than it was. The 
immoral clergy (formerly a coneiderableTclass in these districts) 
have disappeared. And an increasing interest is manifested in 
the education of the people, and in other good works. 

* See Minutes of Council for 1849-50, 1850-51, and 1851-52. In 
one of the Inspectors* reports we find the following gratifying state- 
nfttft concerning three great centres of the manufacturing districts. 
• The incumbents of Merthyr, Dowlais, and Aberdare, three gentle- 
4 men of rare courage and zeal .... have opened evening schools 
4 for adults .... in which a large corps of volunteers, chosen from 
‘ &p$ag the tradesmen, &c., perform the gratuitous functions of 
rae&cfoers, by monthly and weekly rotation .... The clergy are 
always present in these evening schools/ (Minutes for 1849-50, 
p .212.)., 
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The reforms which we have described have been mainly 
effected, both in England and Wales, during the last quarter of 
a century. The bishops (with scarcely an exception) have 
taken a leading part in these improvements, which they have 
frequently themselves originated, and always encouraged by 
their co-operation. We are anxious to make this acknowledg- 
ment distinctly, because we have spoken strongly of the mis- 
chief done by the bishops of a former generation ; and we desire 
not to be misunderstood as if we confounded the present with 
the past. It would be difficult indeed to condemn too harshly 
the corrupt negligence and interested laxity of those prelates 
who misgoverned the Church during the last century. The 
Welsh bishops found it even easier than their English brethren 
to turn their office into a sinecure. % They could despise the 
censures of a remote and barbarous province, while they 6pent 
their time agreeably in the social pleasures of Bath, or the 
political intrigues of London. Thus sometimes they passed 
many years without once visiting the flock to which they 
had sworn to devote their lives. We have seen how they dis- 
posed of their patronage, and how faithfully their neglect of 
duty was copied by their inferiors. But we may form a better 
notion of what they were, from the autobiography of the man 
who was one of the last, and was generally considered the best 
of them, the celebrated Bishop Watson of Llandaff.. This 
prelate held his see for thirty-four years. During all that time 
lie never resided in his diocese, and seldom came near it. 
During the last twenty years we believe he never visited it. 
Including his bishopric, he held nine places of preferment, and 
actually contrived to reside on none of them. He settled in 
Westmoreland as a country gentleman, and there employed 
himself (we use his own words) * principally in building farm 
* houses, blasting rocks, inclosing wastes, and planting larches. 9 * 
During all these years, he compelled the starving curates of his 
diocese to travel from South Wales to Westmoreland for ordi- 
nation ; a journey which, in those days, must have cost them 
a year’s salary. And yet, at the close of a long life, he looks 
back upon his career with the most undoubtmg self-complacency, 
and evidently, considers himself a model of Episcopal merit. 
And what is still more singular, he was so considered by others, 

* We cannot quote this autobiography without recommending it to 
our readers as one of the most amusing books ever published. The 
picture of Cambridge as it was in the . middle of the last century is 
particularly interesting, and forms a sort of continuation to the period 
of Bentley and Middleton. 
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and was generally regarded as an ornament ot the bench. So 
low was the standard of opinion, fifty years ago. By such men 
irrevocable harm was done, yet they escaped with no censure. 
And now the sins of the fathers are most unjustly visited, not 
on their children, but on their successors. This has been 
especially the case in Wales, where a small but active knot of 
agitators tries to gain a miserable popularity by rousing the 
dormant jealousy of race, and stirring up the passions of Celt 
against Saxon. This party makes the appointment of * Saxon 
€ bishops’ a special grievance, and the abuse of existing Welsh 
bishops a profitable part of their political capital. The Bishop 
of St. David’s has been made the chief mark for their shafts*; 
and we honour him for the manly frankness with whieh he has 
turned round on his assailants, and exposed the motives by 
which they are actuated. We fully agree with him, that it is 
important that the English public and English statesmen should 
be made aware of the meaning of that clamour for Welsh 
bishops which sounds at first so plausible. If these agitators 
contended only that a Welsh bishop is the better for under- 
standing the Welsh tongue, we should quite agree with them. 
But they are not satisfied with this. The two bishops of South 
Wales already preach in Welsh. The very prelate whom they 
chiefly assail, acquired the language so perfectly as to use It in 
public within a year of his appointment. And any intelligent 
Englishman might do the same, unless he were made a bishop 
so late in life as to have lost the faculty of learning a new 
language, which would make his appointment objectionable on 
other grounds. .But the Dim Satsoncg party tell us that they 
will have no bishops but those whose mother-tongue is Welsh. 
The clergy who fulfil this condition we have already described. 
At any rate, the number of Welsh-speaking clergy otherwise 
qualified for ihe episcopal office, is too narrow to afford a proper 
field for selection.; and we leave our readers to judge whether 
the main body would supply desirable rnlers for the Church. 

We repeat, then, that the existing bishops are not responsible 
for the evils which we have mentioned. On the contrary, they 
have done, and are doing, their best to reform what is amiss. 
So far as the executive government of the Church can amend 
its defeats, their amendment is secured. But in truth the 

* ' ' * ~ ■ -■■■ ■ - ■■■ — — - i.i 

' y * The character of these attacks may be imagined from the 
popular superstitions to which they have given rise; Thus it is 
sailf^td^be believed in Cardiganshire that the bishop is everywhere 
d^|l|^u|ied by a favourite dog, which is trained to know and kite a 
> We have no doubt that this belief has saved his lordship 
ftgttn many troublesome applications. 
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changes needed are beyond the power, not only of any indi- 
vidual bishop, but of all the bishops collectively. The reforms 
required are not administrative but legislative reforms. The 
thing wanted is a better educated and more respected body of 
clergy; and* this cannot be obtained (speaking generally) with- 
out. an ampler provision for their education and maintenance. 
Here then are two desiderata : less poverty and more instruct 
jfion. A third, is a stricter discipline, to repress scandalous 
offences. A fourth, more perfect organisation, to make the 
Church in reality what it is in idea, the dispenser of the greatest 
possible good to the greatest possible number. How are these 
four wants to be supplied ? 

First, the income of every parochial clergyman throughout 
the Welsh and English mountains should be raised to not less 
than 200/. per annum. This is not the placfe for discussing the 
details of such a reform ; but we believe that the revenues to 
be; vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will afford the 
means for effecting it. In these revenues will ultimately be 
included the appropriate tithes (i.e. those alienated to eccle- 
siastical bodies), which amount in Wales to a quarter of the 
whole tithe rentcharge. However the augmentation of small 
livings is effected, it ought to take place gradually ; the benefices 
being augmented as they successively fall vacant. Thus a 
superior class of men would be induced to educate their sons 
for the ministry of the Church. 

As to the second desideratum, of securing a higher education 
fur the mountain clergy, the course of improvement already 
begun should be farther carried out. Proper buildings should 
bo provided for the College of St. Bees’, that its students might 
be brought under moral and social, as well as intellectual, dis- 
cipline. The college itself might be incorporated into the 
University of Durham, on the same principle as so many col- 
leges are affiliated to the University of London. Thus its 
students would gain the advantage of stricter examinations and 
academic degrees. In Wales, the College of Lampeter should 
(as Sir T. Phillips advises) be transformed into the University 
of St. David’s. Its staff of professors should be increased, and 
its collegiate buildings should be rendered adequate to accom- 
modate a sufficient number of future clergy to supply the 
demands of the principality. Exhibitions and scholarships 
ought also to be founded for the support of the poorer theo- 
logical students ; a good work which, (as we have mentioned) 
has been already begun at Lampeter.. The funds necessary for 
these educational purposes can scarcely be now expected from 
the State; although it would have granted them willingly thirty 
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years ago, bad the rulers of the Church boen at that time alive 
to her wants. But it would not, perhaps, b© too much to hope 
that Parliament might advance to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners what was requisite to render the existing institutions 
efficient; such loan to. be ‘repaid by instalments out of the 
income at the disposal of the Commissioners, which is increasing 
annually. 

Much aid might also be given to the education of the poorer^ 
clergy, if Mr. Lingen’s suggestions concerning endowed gram- 
mar schools (Hep. i. p. 41.) could be carried out. He proposes 
that the free nominations in those schools should be thrown 
open to competition, and bestowed upon the more distinguished 
scholars of the primary schools ; by which means a supply of 
the fittest material would be continually drawn upwards from 
below. The same* advantage will no doubt result from the 
creation of the pupil-teachcr system ; the greatest educational 
reform which has ever been made in this country. 

As to the third desideratum, stricter discipline, it has been 
long generally acknowledged that some legislative interference 
is required ; yet it has been found very difficult to frame any 
satisfactory measure on the subject. When a clergyman is 
notoriously guilty of some flagrant offence, such as drunkenness 
or immorality, the bishop is often inconsiderately blamed for 
allowing him to escape with impunity by those who know not 
how small is the power of a bishop over an incumbent. In 
such a case the bishop must prosecute the offender at his own # 
expense in the Ecclesiastical Courts ; and, from some defect of 
evidence, or some technical mistake,* he may fail at last in ob- 
taining a conviction, after having spent several thousand pounds 
in vain. Yet we do not blame the law, while the organisation 
of the Church remains what it now is, for so jealously limiting 
the exercise of episcopal authority. So long as any power is 
irresponsible and arbitrary, it ought to be narrowly watched 
and fenced in with restrictions. Nor would it suffice to sur- 
round the bishop with a council of presbyters, as some propose, 
although that would undoubtedly give greater weight to hi© 
decisions. For the laity will always entertain a just jealousy of 
power wielded only by the clergy, even though it be over a 
member of their own order. What sort of justice would Mr* 
Gorham have received had he been tried by a jury of Exeter 
clergymen?^* A tribunal consisting exclusively of professional 
men roU9%£ti$tess&rily be unfitted for trying a member off their 
own ppiftiqion. They know too much about him beforehand ; 
and unconsciously swayed by class prejudice or party 

antipathies. This does not apply peculiarly to the clergy. A 
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jury of barristers would be a very bad tribunal for the trial of 
an unpopular advocate. Xhe verdict of a court-martial is noto- 
riously often swayed by considerations extraneous to the justice 
of the case; though in this instance an exceptional judicature is 
tolerated by the law, from the absolute necessity for immediate 
action in military affairs. But ecclesiastical causes may be con- 
ducted more deliberately; and the laity have shown that they 
will rather endure many flagrant scandals than allow of any 
approximation to priestly tyranny. 

The third desideratum, therefore, cannot be supplied without 
the fourth ; better discipline is impossible without better orga- 
nisation. In order that the Church may be enabled even to 
repress the offences of her own officers — much more, that she 
may become the channel of social regeneration to the people — 
she must comprehend in her practical administration, not only 
her ministers, but her members. In the words of M. Bunsen, 
she must cease to be a ‘ clergy -church.’ Her laity must find a 
place in her system; and that a post, not merely of passive 
obedience, but of active co-operation. As things now are; a 
layman may pass through life without being once called to per- 
form any ecclesiastical function. In other Protestant Churches 
and sects, the religious layman is as much an office-bearer as 
the clergyman ; he has a function to discharge, a work to do. 
The whole ecclesiastical community is thus pervaded by a com- 
mon life, and all co-operate, with a personal interest, in pro- 
moting the ends of the bedy corporate. So it must be with the 
Church of England before she can win that triumph over abuses 
inherited from the past, and difficulties developed by the present, 
which, we trust, is still before her. She must live as a com- 
munity, and not only in the lives of isolated individuals. At 
present she is like those lower orders of animals which are 
divided into a number of separate centres of nerVous action, 
with no pervading will to give uiiity to the whole.. She must 
rise to that higher scale of animated being in which the central 
volition is diffused by a spontaneous action through all the 
members; ‘the whole body being fitly joined together, and 
* compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to 
‘ the effectual working in the measure of every part.’ 

To accomplish this there would be no need of revolutionary 
changes. It wouldr be no difficult matter to give a recognised 
existence and ecclesiastical functions to the communicants of 
every* parish; to unite the clergy of each rural deanery, with 
lay representatives from their several parishes, into a ruri-decanal 
presbytery,; to entrust such presbyteries with the election of a 
diocesan Convention ; and to assign to each of these bodies their 
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proper work, tinder the superintendence of the Bishop. The* 
times are ripe for such a reform as # this ; and till it is effected, 
the Church must remain mutilated. If it were accomplished, it 
would probably soon be followed by all and more than all the 
changes which we have represented as desirable. One con- 
sequence to be expected from it would be the reabsorption into 
the Church of those great bodies of dissenters who agree in her 
doctrines, and object not to her forms. The natural position of 
the followers both of Whitfield and Wesley, is the position 
which they retained for so many years in spite of persecution, 
that of Religious Orders affiliated to the Church of England, 
and superadding to her system an internal discipline stricter 
than it is possible, or would be desirable, to enforce universally 
in a National Church. Who can doubt that these communities 
would return to the post which they quitted so reluctantly, if 
the lay element were duly represented in the councils of the 
Establishment ? Then, and not till then, the Church would in- 
clude almost the whole population in her pale, and that strength 
which is now wasted in intestine warfare would be directed 
against moral evil. 

, Many of the clergy complain that for a century and a half 
the Church of England has been left without a government. 
They say that, had Convocation been suffered to sit during this 
period, the abuses which we have enumerated would have been 
impossible. Non-resident bishops (for example) would have 
been shamed into at least an outward# show of decency, if a re- 
presentative assembly of the Church had annually met, in which 
their default of duty might have been discussed. We may 
admit this, and yet maintain that greater evils would have been 
caused than cured, by committing the government of the 
Church to the Convocation as it is at present constituted. The 
laity of England are firmly determined never to entrust the 
Church of England to the sway of a clerical assembly. As a 
well-known dignitary wittily observed the other day, the fate of 
the Church must not be risked on the battle-field of Stenyclerus* 
But the feeling would be different, if representatives of the 
lapyty, in due proportion, were joined with the representatives of 
the clergy, as in the Convention of the Episcopal Church of 
America, or the Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland. No fear 
could then be entertained lest the powers necessary for discipline 
and efficiency should be abused to the promotion of sacerdotal 
interests. We have the concurrent testimony of two very 
different authorities, — Lord Shaftesbury, and the Editor of the 

* See Herodotus, ix. 64. 
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‘ Spectator,’ * — ^ to the practical advantages which would be 
derived from the existence of such a body. Indeed, it must be 
admitted to be an anomaly, that while we have the Horse 
Guards to regulate the army, and the Admiralty to watch over 
the navy, we have provided no instrumentality whatever to 
superintend a department of the public service surely not less 
important. If muskets and uniforms require occasional altera- 
ation, so also do sees and parishes. If regiments have been 
sometimes misgoverned, so have dioceses. Our coast defences 
may need repair to keep out the Pope, as well as to keep out 
the French. Imagine "the condition in which both army and 
navy would now be, had they been left for a hundred and fifty 
years to the direct administration of Parliament, with no inter- , 
mediate machinery provided for adapting them, from time to 
time, to the changing circumstances of the age. 

We do not believe that Parliament would resist any well 
considered measures for giving the Church a machinery which 
should enable her to work efficiently. For if < the State had 
ceased to believe in the principle of an Establishment — if 
it were convinced that the religious instruction of the people 
would be more wisely entrusted to the Voluntary System — it 
would carry out this conviction by disestablishing the Church. 
That is, it would appropriate (with due respect to vested 
interests) the ecclesiastical revenues to civil purposes. But to 
this course- the Legislature has never yet shown the slightest 
inclination. It could no# therefore consistently, while main- 
taining an Establishment, refuse to it that government which 
might be held, after mature consideration, most conducive to the 
ends for which, and for which alone, the Church has been 
established. We believe that the great body of the Church, 
both lay and clerical, are daily becoming more and more of one 
mind upon this question. And we are convinced that when 
those who thus agree come at last to learn their strength, and 
their unanimity, they will find all obstacles disappear before 
them. 


* Spectator of November 20. 1852. 
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T\Te do not look upon prose works of fiction as constituting 
by any means an insignificant or trivial province of lite- 
rature. In this, as in*any other line of exertion, merit is to be 
measured, not by the department chosen, but by the degree of 
excellence reached in that department. The glory of an actor 
is not considered to be indicated by the dignity of the role 
assigned to him, but by the truth and vividness of his represent- 
ation; and the confidantes, the valets, and the peasants arc 
often the great characters of the piece, while the lovers, kings, 
and heroes are enacted by any one who can strut and declaim. 
In like manner, an* author is not ennobled by the subject which 
lie chooses, but by the power with which he handles it : an 
historian may sink below contepipt, though he has chosen 
Europe for his arena, and the most stirring period of its annals 
for his epoch ; a tragedian, though he depicts the most mys- 
terious horrors which humanity has undergone, may justly be 
hissed off the stage for the imbecility of his performance ; an 
epic poet, though Alfred be his theft®, pursued through twelve 
cantos of sonorous versification, may be saved from damnation 
only by the obscurity which secures him from perusal ; — while 
the delineator of the simplest and humblest scenes of life, if his 
pictures be but faithful, his sentiments lofty, his perceptions 
just, and his colouring natural, may attain a deserved immor- 
tality, become a household name at every hearth, a favourite 
with all ages, and a blessing to all times. €renius stamps its own 
signet on every performance, whatever be the kind of work it 
takes in hand ; and nowhere is its impress more deep and 
unmistakeable than in those volumes which reproduce in fiction 
the richest and most genial realities of life. 

Considered merely as artist productions, we are disposed to 
placfUthe ablest and finest works of fiction in a very high rank 
iimong the achievements of human intellect. Many of their 
characters are absolute creations , — an addition to the mind’s 
wealds^ — all ‘everlasting possesion,’ — a positive contribution 
world’s museum of enduring wonders and unfading 
fesSSfeis,.' — existences as real as the heroes of ancient story or 
die . worthies of private life. But even writers who do not aspire 
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or cannot reach so high as this, often leave behind them endu- 
ring and beautiful records, ‘ which aftertimes will not willingly 
‘let die;’ of conceptions lofty and refined, of beings who win 
their way to every heart ; of domestic pictures which all must 
love and nearly all may emulate ; 4 of virtues at once so loving and 
so real, that scarcely any one can contemplate them without im- 
bibing some good influence from the sight ; of victories won in 
many a moral struggle, which irresistibly suggest a ‘ go and do 
‘thou likewise’ to every reader. If novels and romances, of 
which the tone is low, and the taste bad, and the. colouring 
voluptuous, and the morality questionable, are among the subtlest 
and deadliest poisons cast forth into the world, those of a purer 
spirit and a higher tendedby are, we honestly believe, among 
the most effective agencies of good. I^undreds of readers who 
would sleep over a sermon, or drone over an essay, or yield a cold 
and barren assent to’ the deductions of an ethical treatise, will be 
startled into reflection, or won to emulation, or roused into 
effort, by the delineations they meet with in a tale which they 
opened only for the amusement of an idle hour. 

‘ For truth in closest words shall fail, 

When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.’ 

The story may not (and never should) have been written 
with a definite didactic aim ; there may be little moralising and 
no formal exhortation, — th<j less of either the better ; yet the 
reader may find a chord struck which needed only striking to 
vibrate to the end of life, but to which the key-note had never 
yet been found: he may see there depicted with a life-like 
pencil, the contest with a temptation against which he is him- 
self struggling, the termination of a career in which he has just 
taken the first hesitating step, the holy endurance and the 
happy issue of a trial similar to one which is at the moment 
darkening his own path: he may see how suffering is borne, 
how victories are won; by what moral alchemy, and through 
what dread alembic, peace and good may be made to* spring out 
of evil, anguish, and conflict : he may meet with reflections and 
analogies which reflect a sudden light upon his soul and reveal 
to him the deepest and saddest secrets of his own being, — till 
the hour when he perused that humble volume becomes a date 
and an era in his existence. Nor are works which thus operate 
upon the reader by any means always or necessarily those which 
display the greatest genius in the writer : for the production of 
such effects, simple fidelity to nature, the intuition of real sym- 
VOL. XQVII. NO. CXCVIIJ. C O 
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pathy, or some true and deep experience of life, are often more 
powerful than the most skilful and high-wrought delineations. 

With these views of the possible influence for good of even the 
less remarkable and celebrated works of fiction, it is a labour of 
love to us to distinguish from the awful mass of rubbish which 
issues yearly from the Press, two or three recent novels which 
deserve a hearty appreciation and a ready welcome. Of writers 
like Bulwer, Thackeray, and Dickens, we have not a word to 
say: they have reached a table-land at which the function of 

E pical criticism ceases. The first of these has now been 
the world for a quarter of a century ; — has tried first, 
the fashionable, and then the romantic and incidental , then the 
sentimental, then the historical, and lastly, the humoristic novel ; 
has been eminently successful in every line, and immeasurably 
most successful in his latest phase. Nor shall wc spend a 
single remark on the industrials of fictitious literature, like Mr. 
.James, who writes novels as a hen lays eggs, — nearly as rapidly 
and at as uniform intervals, and with quite as few of the throes 
of parturition. There are other writers almost as voluminous, 
whom we cannot here pause to criticise, who, having by the 
exercise of real talent and consummate pains, produced one 
work of fiction of surpassing merit, which gave promise of great 
things for the future, have been ruined, but ;das ! not exhausted, 
by their first signal and merited success. Having struck a vein, 
riot of mental but of material wealth, they have worked it with 
relentless diligence, but with no high standard of perfection 
in themselves, and no worthy conception of the dignity or the 
obligations of their calling. They have produced year by year 
novel after novel, each marked by fewer beauties and grosser 
carelessness than its predecessor; emptier of matter, fuller of 
grandiloquence ; displaying a perpetually diminishing sense of 
the respect due to themselves, their audience, and their pub- 
lishers, and deplorably falsifying all the bright promise of their 
youth. f Having no root in themselves, they have withered 
* away,’ — till the author of ‘ The Admiral’s Daughter,’ — about 
the most exquisitely beautiful and powerful tale of the last 
thirty years,-— at length condescends to manufacture and send 
forth to the world the inanity and verbiage of ‘ Castle Avon.’ 

There are others, again, who— commencing with a natural diffi- 
. dence in their untried powers, a high standard at which to aim 
'and by which to be guided, and an unfeigned sense of the re- 
sponsibility which lies upon every one who undertakes to act in* 

S manner on the public mind, — bring all their talents to the 
before them; who grudge no labour, spare no pains, and 
consider no time or effort wasted which can add one redeeming 
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touch, one finishing perfection to the picture ; and to whom, 
whatever measure of success they may achieve, is only a stimu- 
lus to greater exertion and more ceaseless care. When writers 
begin their career in such a spirit, and are endowed with any 
fair proportion of natural capacity, failure is scarcely possible, 
and defects and shortcomings £fl:e suie to be leniently dealt 
with ; they are not spoilt by hearty appreciation, nor impervious 
to discriminating criticism ; and, unless fundamentally deficient 
in the needful gifts, may calculate on steady improvement, and 
on the attainment in the end of a respectable if not a high 
position in the fraternity of authors. Of this class, the authoress 
of the two novels we have* placed at the head of this Article is, 
perhaps, the most promising and successful whom late years have 
brought forward. Having been necessitated by circumstances 
to choose a vocation, and having chosen that of fictitious lite- 
rature as most suited to her powers, she has not sought to evade 
its obligations, or to shrink from its toils, or to regard it as a 
merely a holiday amusement, to be got through in any manner 
and at any time ; but has conscientiously kept faith, to the best 
of her ability, with the public she was addressing, and with her 
own fame. Her first work was entitled ‘The Ogilvies’: the 
style was careful, the narrative interesting, and the characters 
on the whole attractive, individual, and well-sustained; but it 
differed from the better sort of ordinary novels chiefly by a fresher 
spirit and a more thoughtful tone. * Olive/ her second story, 
was similar in character and nearly equal in execution ; but 
marked by a tendency to dwell with too prolonged minuteness 
on the details of severe mental struggles, — always somewhat a 
morbid symptom. In 6 The Head of a Family/ this had disap- 
peared ; and, in every respect, this tale was a marked improve- 
ment upon its predecessors : altogether it appeared to us one of 
the most pleasing and beautiful domestic fictions we had ever 
read ; and * Agatha’s Husband/ which has just been published, 
is equal in interest, and superior in artistic merit. The author 
treads with a firmer step, handles the pencil with the conscious- 
ness of more assured power, and in her pictures and reflections 
displays the resources of a richer and maturer mind. In both 
works there is the same deep insight — whether learned in the 
bitter school of experience, or by simple poetic intuition, we 
cannot say — into the retired recesses of the human and especially 
the female heart; the same quick and true comprehension of 
some of the saddest and rarest secrets in the whole range of the 
affections ; the same gems pf reflection, never intruded but 
scattered up and down when they most naturally suggest them- 
selves ; and what is perhaps the greatest charm of all, the same 
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sustained elevation and purity of tone, unmarred by the slightest 
admixture of preaching or of cant. 

Merits like these must of course be tempered by some defects 
and blemishes. These novels are not works of genius , properly 
so called, though of great beauty and of real thought ; and they 
are marked by two faults, which we notice the more willingly* 
because we think both may be amended. The author makes 
her good characters too good — perfect to a degree which is so 
rare as to be almost unreal : — a natural error in a young writer* 
for it is always easier to draw a faultless than a chequered cha- 
racter ; — and she manifests a certain tendency to reproduce and 
repeat herself, — a peculiarity which indicates a want of scope 
and variety in her resources, and which clearly points, as its 
remedy, to the desirableness of a cessation, for a period, from 
the labour of production — a season or two of fallow, or of other 
crops. The richest soil becomes impoverished, and bears weeds 
or thin and stunted harvests, if laboured year after year with 
no rest and no rotation. This last defect is especially discern- 
ible in the author’s two latest productions There is a family 
likeness, though a subdued one, for example, between Ninian 
and Nathanael, between Mr. Ulverston and Major Harper, 
between Tinie and Harriet, between Professor licay and Mr. 
Dugdale. Beyond these criticisms we have really no advice to 
give. 

We never like either to read, or to give, extracts from a work 
of fiction. They forestal and impair the pleasure of the reader 
when he comes to the book itself, and it is* an injury to them- 
selves to take them from their context — an injury directly pro- 
portioned to the artistic perfection of the tale. If they bear to 
be torn from their native place without suffering from the isola- 
tion, they must have been misplaced or artificially imbedded 
there. But we must make tho attempt 5 and we give from the 
* Head of a Family ’ one or two passages illustrative of the 
descriptive power of the writer, and at the same time bearing 
on the central interest of the narrative — the struggle between 
the rising love of Ninian for his young ward Hope Ansted, and 
his duty towards a large family of brothers and sisters left 
entirely dependent upon him for education and support. 

* It was a goodly night — a niglit that would bring instinctively to 
every thoughtful man the deepest feelings of his soul, awakening any 
secret hidden there, which the habit of daily life glosses over and 
presses down into insignificance. Ninian stood and looked at the 
dark broad loch, with the stars overhead, and at the wavy line of 
hills beyond, brightened by a dim auroral light. A sense of solitude, 
of unrest, oppressed him ; with it came a longing for some tie closer 
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than that of kindred ; some love which should be about him con- 
tinually, engrossing both soul and sense, giving him those emotions 
without which existence often declines into blank selfishness, making 
him acknowledge, as some wise man says, “ That to be the husband 
w of a wife and the father of a child is to rise to a higher place as 
44 a citizen of God’s universe.” 

‘ He thought how it would be, if, instead of standing there by 
himself, he stood and felt arms twining round his neck, closer than 
Time’s even clung ; or if, climbing up to his stalwart breast and 
hiding there, were small winsome creatures — a baby-girl nestling to 
her father witli shy sweet eyes — or a sturdy boy, riding on knee and 
shoulder, blotting out from the young man’s heart all its past griefs, 
broken dreams, or erring follies, and causing it to swell with a new 
pride — “ This is mg son” 

4 It was the first time Ninian had clearly thought of these things. 
He was not a youth wrestling with a vague love-dream ; he was a 
man to whom, with all its bearings, near and remote, the passion 
came, or at least was coming ; not madly, but with a force deep and 
silent as his own nature. All he had put from him — the ties of 
husband and father, the sweetest tenderness, the strongest pride, a 
man can know — began to dawn upon him with a regret, keen and 
sore, though formless still. Ere it took form, he felt that he must 
fly from it. 

c lie turned his eyes from the sky, over which, cast by the yet 
unseen moon, was floating a light, soft and serene as a virtuous 
woman’s love : — he shut his ear to the ripple of the tide, rising 
among the stones of the beach, with a sound like little children’s 
laughter. He went in — bolted and barred the door even as he had 
closed the bars of liis own heart — and so passed into his chamber.’ 

A short time afterwards, he has been nearly drowned and is 
lying exhausted on the sofa. 

4 Hope never moved from the foot of the sofa, but stood looking at 
Ninian, her face perfectly blanched with fear. He smiled and held 
out his hand. She came and clasped it ; not weeping, as Tim** did, 
but with a deep tenderness which she did not even try to hide. And 
turn where he would, Ninian felt upon him her eyes, full of.tbat un- 
conscious girlish affection which a breath, a word, might awaken 
into love. 

‘ Oh ! bitter, bitter strait, that what might have been his joy and 
crown was now an agony, a temptation, a terror, a thought to be 
smothered or wrestled with, as if it were an evil thing ! 

4 He did wrestle with it. Long after the excitement of the house- 
hold had subsided, he, having sent them all away with smiles and 
caresses, lay alone in liis chamber, to commune with himself and be 
dill. 

4 A strong, clear mind he had ever ; aye, even amidst the rack of 
conflicting passions, whose force he now learned for the first time. 
He tried to put the case before him as though it were another man’s, 
and to reason upon it calmly, if possible. Supposing he and Hope 
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loved one another — it was best to seize that delirious fancy first and 
struggle with it — what would be the result ? To marry, and add 
the cares of marriage to his other duties, was, as he had known from 
the time of his father's death, utterly impracticable. Then if, being 
betrothed, they waited till his sisters were wedded and his brothers 
settled in the world, by that time he would be almost an old man. 
He was old even now, while Hope was a mere child compared to him. 
Her love might change ; she might feel her promise a burden ; or if 
not, what right had he to win that which he could *not claim. 

4 He had not won her heart yet ; her open affection forbade that 
fear — or joy, for so it seemed alternately. If he were never to let 
her see the anguished passion of his own, she would go away, keeping 
always a tender reverence for him ; but still free to love. For he 
discerned that hers was the nature of many, nay, of most women, 
gentle and good ; loving — not with that rare ideal devotion, pure as 
the tenderness of an angel, yet strong and self-sustaining as the 
passion of a man — but with the mild sweetness which is ever 
ready to answer love with love, so that the first who worthily woos is 
almost sure to win. 

4 Thus, if he let her go, would Hope probably be won. The 
thought was to him such frightful agony, that for a moment he felt 
a9 if he could tear asunder all ties — all duties — snatch the child, and 
fly with her to some new world, where she should be to him instead of 
brothers, sisters, land, or home, — in the stead of everything but 
conscience. That \ at least, he knew would never be stilled — never ! 
He knew he should continually hear it and shudder — aye, even on 
his wife’s breast — as though it were a cry like that which haunted 
Cain : 44 Where are thy brethren ?” Six souls that loved and trusted 
him balanced against one! Perhaps, even if the sacrifice had in- 
cluded not himself alone, but Hope, it ought to be made. Now, when 
Hope did not yet love him — when, if he kept firm to his iron will of 
self-renunciation, she never might love him — yes ; the right course 
must lie there. 

4 44 When two paths of duty bewilder thee, and thou knowest not 
which is right to follow, choose that which to thyself is most full of 
thorns.” 

4 This wise, stern saying knelled itself all night into Ninian’s soul. 
Towards morning he slept, and dreamed that he was in a little boat 
with Hope — she looking at him with sad sweet face, pale as that he 
had lately seen, but more tender and love-lorn — seeming to say 
mutely, that no sin towards kindred was greater than that of breaking 
a fond woman’s heart. Then, he thought, the great waves of the 
Loch rose and rose, rolling over them both. He snatched his darling, 
covered her eyes and mouth with wild kisses — lover's kisses — such 
as he had never dared to press there before. And then they sank 
down — down — to something that he knew was death — yet which 
was calm and without fear. Until at last they wakened together in 
the heavenly mansions, where 44 there is neither marrying nor giving 
44 in marriage/' but where all love becomes pure as that of the angels 
of God.' 
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‘ Clare Abbey ’ is, we believe, the second production of a 
noble authoress. Lady Emily Ponsonby, and is greatly similar 
in character to the two novels wc have just noticed, with less 
perhaps of power, but even more refinement. It is full of beau- 
tiful pictures of dutiful effort and domestic peace, and is unsur- 
passed in the tender pathos of many of its scenes. The writer 
we should surmise to be one who has reflected deeply and 
suffered much; there is a peculiar something in her tales — 
though by no means of first-rate artistic merit — which move 
and delight us much ; and if we have any criticism to make, 
it is that she, like the authoress of 6 Agatha’s Husband,’ is 
too much given to paint heroes of preternatural excellence. 
Indeed, as is perhaps natural with ladies, their heroes are almost 
always morally superior to their heroines. 

‘ Villettc/ by the author of * Jane Eyre/ is a most remark- 
able Avork — a production altogether sui generis . Fulness and 
vigour of thought mark almost every sentence, and thpre is a 
sort of easy power pervading the whole narrative^ such as we 
^have rarely met. There is little of plot or incident in the 
story ; nearly the whole of it is confined to the four Avails of a 
Pensionnat at Brussels; but the characters introduced arc 
sketched with a bold and free pencil, and their individuality is 
sustained with a degree of consistency, which marks a master’s 
hand. The descriptions, too, whether the subjects of them be 
solemn, ludicrous, or pathetic, are Avonderfully graphic and 
pictorial. It is clear at a glance that the groundwork and 
many of the details of the story are autobiographic ; and we 
never read a literary production Avhich so betrays at every line 
the individual character of the writer. Her life has evidently 
been irradiated by but scanty sunshine* and she is besides dis- 
posed to look rather pertinaciously on the shady side of every 
landscape. With an almost painful and unceasing consciousness 
of possessing few personal or circumstantial advantages ; with 
spirits naturally the reverse of buoyant; with feelings the 
reverse of demonstrative; with affections strong rather than 
warm, and injured by too habitual repression ; a keen, shrewd, 
sagacious, sarcastic, observer of life, rather than a genial par- 
taker in its interests ; gifted with intuitive insight into charac- 
ter, and reading it often Avith too cold and critical an eye ; full 
of sympathy where love and admiration call it forth, but able 
by long discipline to dispense with it herself ; always somewhat 
too rigidly strung up for the hard struggle of life, but fighting 
sternly and gallantly its gloomy battle, — the character which 
Lucy Snowe has here drawn of herself presents rather an inte- 
resting study than an attraction or a charm. 
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The poor friendless English teacher is left alone in the Pen - 
sionnat during the long vacation. 

‘ My heart almost died within me : miserable longings strained its 
chords. How long were the September days! How silent, how 
lifeless! How vast and void seemed the desolate premises! How 
gloomy the forsaken garden — gray now with the dugi of % town — 
summer departed. Looking forward at the commencement of those 
eight weeks, I hardly knew how I was to live to the end. My spirits 
had long been gradually sinking : now that the prop of employment 
was withdrawn, they went down fast. Even to look forward was not 
to hope : the dumb future spoke no comfort, offered no promise, gave 
no inducement to bear present evil in reliance on future good. A 
sorrowful indifference to existence often pressed on me, — a despairing 
resignation to reach betimes the end of all tilings earthly, ~A'lri$! tvhen 
I bad full leisure to look on life as life must be looked 6n by shell as 
me, I found it but a hopeless desert: tawny sands, tirith no green 
field, no palm-tree, no well in view. The hopes which are dear to 
youth, which bear it up and lead it on, I knew not and dared not 
know. If they knocked at my heart sometimes, an inhospitable bar 
to admission must be inwardly drawn. When they turned away thus 
rejected, tears sad enough often flowed ; but it could not he helped. I 
dared not give such guests lodging. So mortally did I fear the sin 
and weakness of presumption.’ .... 

‘ I sat thinking an hour longer. Reason whispered me, laying on 
my shoulder a withered hand, and frostily touching my car with the 
chill blue lips of eld. 

* If (muttered she) he should write, what then ? Do you meditate 
pleasure in replying ? Ah fool ! I warn you ! brief be your answer. 
Hope no delight of heart, — no indulgence of intellect : grant no ex- 
pansion to feeling, — give holiday to no single faculty: dally with no 
friendly exchange ; foster no genial intercommunion.’ .... 

‘I groaned under her bitter sternness. This hag, this Reason, 
would not let me look up, or smile, or hope : she could not rest, unless 
1 were altogether crushed, cowed, broken in, and broken down. Ac- 
cording to her, I was born only to work for a piece of bread, to await 
the pains ,of death, and steadily through all life to despond. Reason 
might be right ; yet no wonder we are glad at times to defy her, to 
rush from under her rod, and give a truant hour to Imagination — 
her soft, bright foe, — our sweet Help, our divine Hope. We shall 
an(|bnust break bounds .^at intervals, despite the terrible revenge that 
awaits our return. Reason is vindictive as a devil : for me, she was 
always ^pvenomed f as \ step-mother. If I have obeyed her, it has 
chiefly been \#ith tfce obedience of fear, not of love. Long ago I 
should have died of her ill-usage: her stint, *her chill, her barren 
board, her icy bcifl, Jicr savage, ceaseless blows, — but for that kinder 
Power who nfTds my secret and swo|*n allegiance. • . . Divine, 

compassionate, suceourable influence ! When I bend the knee toother 
than to (rod, it shall be at thy white and winged feet, beautiful on 
mountain *or pn plain. Temples have been reared to the Sun — 
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altars dedicated to the Moon. Oh, greater Glory ! To thee neither 
hands build, nor lips consecrate ; but hearts, through ages, are faithful 
to thy worship/ 

These extracts will give an idea of the heroine’s character: 
for the writer’s power of lighter description, take the following 
passage from a visit to a gallery of paintings. 

€ “ Taisez-vous, et asseyez-vous la — la!” Setting down a chair 
witli emphasis in a particularly dull corner, before a series of most 
specially dreary “cadres." 

* “ Quel triste coin ! ” cried I, “ et quels laids tableaux !” 

‘And “laids” indeed they were ; being a set of four, denominated 
in tlie catalogue “ La Vie d’une Femme.” They were painted in a rather 
remarkable style — flat, dead, pale, and formal. The first represented 
a “ Jcune Fille,” coming out of a church door, a missal in her hand, 
her dress very prim, her eyes cast down, her mouth pursed up, — the 
image of a most villanous little precocious she-hypocrite. The 
second, a “ Mariee,” with a long white veil, kneeling at aprie-dieu in 
her chamber, holding her hands plastered together, finger to finger, 
and showing the whites of her eyes in a most exasperating manner. 
The third, a “ Jeune Mere,” hanging disconsolate over a clayey and 
putfy baby, with a face like an unwholesome full moon. The fourth, 
a “ Veuve,” being a black woman, holding by the hand a black little 
girl, the twain studiously surveying an elegant French monument, set 
up in a corner of some Pore la Chaise. All these four “ Anges” were 
grim and gray as burglars, and cold and vapid as ghosts/ 

One more extract of a different character, and we must con- 
clude our notice of a production which really bears the s^arnp 
of very wonderful endowments. The heroine is in bed with a 
nervous fever. 

e Sleep came once — but in anger. Impatient at my importunity 
she brought with her an avenging dream. By the clock of St. Jean 
Baptiste, that dream remained scarce fifteen minutes — a brief space, 
but sufficing to wring my whole frame with unknown anguish ; to 
confer a nameless experience that had the hue, the mien, the terror, 
the very tone of a visitation from eternity. Between twelve and one 
that night a cup was forced to my lips, black, strong, strange, drawn 
from no well, but filled up seething from a bottomless and boundless 
sea. Suffering, brewed in temporal or calculable measure, and mixed 
for mortal lips, tastes not as this suffering tasted. Having drank and 
woke, I thought all was over : the end come and past by. Trembling 
fearfully, as consciou|pess returned, — ready to cry out for some fel- 
low-creature to help me, only that I knew no fellow creature was near 
.enough to catch the wild summons, —I rose on my knees in bed. 
Some fearful hours went over tne : indescribably was I torn, racked, 
and oppressed in mind. Amidst the horrors of that dredm I think 
the worst lay here. Methought the >ell-loved dead, who had loved 
me well in life, met me elsewhere, alienated : galled was my inmost 
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spirit with an unutterable sense of despair about the future. Motive 
there was none why I should try to recover or wish to live ; and yet 
quito unendurable was the pitiless and haughty voice in which Death 
challenged me to engage his unknown terrors. When I tried to pray 
I could only utter these words : — 

‘ “ From my youth up Thy terrors have I suffered with a troubled 
mind.” 

‘Most true it was.’ 


Art. V. — 1. j Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of the 
Pictures in the National Gallery , with Biographical Notices of 
the Painters . By Ralph N. W ornum, revised by Sir 
Charles Locke Eastlake, P.R. A. By Authority. Lon- 
don : 1851 

2. Handbook to the Public Galleries of Art in and near London . 
By Mrs. Jameson. 1841. 

3. Minutes of the. Trustees of the National Gallery during the 
Years 1845 and 1846. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, February 4. 1847. 

4. The National Gallery : Observations on the Unfitness of the 
present Building for its Purpose . In a Letter to the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. By Charles Locke East- 
lake, R. A., Keeper of the National Gallery. London : 
1845. 

5. Report from the Select Committee on the National Gallery , 
together with the Minutes of Evidence . Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, July 25. 1850. 

6. Second Report of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 
to the Right Hon . Spencer Horatio Walpole , one of Her 
Majesty' s principal Secretaries of State. ^ 1852. 

7. The National Gallery ; its Formation and Management . 
Considered in a Letter addressed by permission to H. R. *H. 
the Prince Albert, K.G., &c. By William Dyce, Esq. 
R.A. 1853. 

T arge collections of works of Art, such as now grace the 
• European capitals, were by no means a speedy result of 
revived taste, and of the formation of schools of painting and 
sculpture on both sides of the Alps during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The early students of long neglected lit©- 
rafe^^tod the harvests of better times still mouldering in many 
af;!Mt^8iten storehouse, and, by gathering or transcribing what 
ityprined available, they were enabled to commence the great 
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work of conservation. But in the Fine Arts a more gradual 
process was required. The soil was to be prepared, the seed 
sown, the grain matured, ere any crop could be garnered* 
Present wants had to be provided for before accumulations 
were practicable. The demands of religion on the pencil and 
the chisel were general and long continued; her commissions 
were specific in their object, and specially adapted to their in- 
tended sites, often assuming the immovable character of mural 
or architectural decoration. Besides, although the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, in sacred as well as profane things, the spirit 
of early religious Art, and its productions, ill qualified these for 
becoming matters of ordinary traffic. It was accordingly only 
when the mission of painting had been extended — we do not 
with some critics say lowered — to mundane interests, such as 
history and portraiture, that pictures passed from hand to hand, 
or were brought together for the gratification of luxury or con- 
naisseurship. 

Among the first to seek such indulgences were Cosmo de’ 
Medici, Pater Patrice , and his brother Lorenzo, who, before the 
middle of the fifteenth century, began to accumulate at Florence 
whatever was rich, rare, or excellent in Art. Their tastes 
were shared or followed by Poggio, Niccolo Niccoli, and other 
scholars, whose classical prepossessions, adopted by their patrons, 
established there a general preference for remains of antique 
sculpture over modern productions. On this partiality, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent engrafted a generous and discriminating en- 
couragement of living artists, not only by liberal commissions, 
but by throwing open his family collections for their study. 
The misfortunes which befell his son Pietro, and the iconoclastic 
zeal of Savonarola, occasioned sad havoc among these treasures, 
yet a few choice morsels still in the Uffizii Gallery have been 
transmitted from the cider branch of the Medici. 

Next, probably after Cosmo Pater Patrice , as a collector of 
Art, might be reckoned Duke Federigo, of Urbino, father, as 
appears from Mr. Dennistoun’s recent researches, on the testi- 
mony of his illuminated MSS., than on Castiglione’s vague 
and euphuistic allusions to other but apocryphal furnishings of 
his famed palace. That we hear little of Leo X. in the same 
line is a striking proof how seldom at that time amateurs, who 
combined ample means with taste, employed them for such a pur- 
pose. But matters took another turn when Schools of Art had 
been multiplied, and the gold of a new hemisphere been poured 
into Western Europe. Princes, and rich men, no longer limit- 
ing their outlay to the patronage of contemporary artists, sought 
to purchase on a wider scale : their accumulations in a gene- 
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ration or two acquired variety and importance, and not a few 
existing royal and noble galleries date from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. How soon these took a public or national ‘Character it 
•would be difficult exactly to say, for the change was necessarily 
a gradual one. Exclusiveness is no natural product of intel- 
ligent amateurship, but the degenerate growth of a sickly re- 
♦finement ; indeed one of the strongest impulses of a generous 
and cultivated intellect is to enable others to participate in 
pursuits worthy of itself. Meaner motives tended to the like 
result, for ordinary minds love to dazzle by a display of 
adventitious advantages or possessions. Upon museums formed 
by princes from independent or hereditary resources, their sub- 
jects could have no claim; but in days when popular rights 
were scarcely yet matter of discussion, a simple-hearted people 
thankfully profited by the indulgences of their rulers, without 
either founding on them prescriptive demands, or regarding 
them as mere anodynes to soothe the grievances of oppression. 
Thus, on the Continent, most family collections have been 
always freely opened to all visitors, while some of those 
ostensibly public are partly or entirely the private property of 
the Sovereign. 

The political and territorial changes consequent on the first 
French Revolution much affected the subject we are considering. 
Among other novel doctrines then introduced was one, that 
ecclesiastical property is fair plunder; and as this dogma was 
wrought out by confiscating lands, desecrating or levelling 
churches, demolishing altars, destroying service-books, we may 
well pardon the comparatively venial sacrilege which filled the 
Louvre with stolen goods, and consigned to the municipalities 
of France, Italy, and Germany such works of Art as escaped 
the rapacity of French officials.* The work of restoration, in 
1815, was but partially effected, witness Perugino’s ‘Ascension’ 
at Lyons, and * Sposalizio’ at Caen, besides many ill-gotten 
gains still in the Louvre. It was indeed a political rather than 
a religious or aesthetic restitution, for most returned altar pic- 
tures, instead of finding their way back to the places whence 
they had been rifled, were retained in a few principal towns of 
Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries, founding or augmenting 


* A ‘Catalogue of Chefs-d’oeuvre in Painting, Sculpture, &c., 
* carried from Italy into France,* which was printed at Venice in 
1801, but which is by no means complete, includes 223 pictures, 
840 drawings, 130 pieces of sculpture and antiquity, 4284 medals 
and cameos, 2633 MSS. and books, besides many objects of natural 
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Plunder of Church Pictures . 

municipal museums, and dividing opinions whether the conve- 
nience of classing and comparing pictures in a well lighted 
gallery counterbalances the local, or it may be the intrinsic in- 
terest, of studying them in situ 9 and under the very circumstances 
for which the inventor’s genius was called on to provide. 

But as church spoils far exceeded in amount the requirements 
of fresh museums, and even the greed of French marshals or 
commissaircs, a vast quantity passed into commerce, generally 
at sums regulated rather by a wide-spread impoverishment, and 
the doubtful title of their vendors, than by their real merits. 
Of these chances both dealers and amateurs were prompt to 
avail themselves; indeed, the patriarchs of those respective 
classes still sigh over ‘ the good time ’ of low prices and glutted 
markets. Then were formed, especially by English millionaires 
and Northern Courts, collections rivalling or surpassing those 
which {he sovereigns of Italy had amassed during centuries, and 
thus was gradually awakened, and widely diffused, an interest 
in names and schools hitherto seldom mentioned on this side the 
Alps or Pyrenees. This new intelligence became with many a 
passion, its gratification a popular want, for which governments 
were expected to provide. National collections attained a na- 
tional importance, municipal ones sprang up, rivalling each other 
in extent and administration, and it may now be considered as 
admitted, that no capital pretending to civilisation and refine- 
ment can be without its public galleries. 

It would be curious to see in what way this new want has 
been supplied, and how far the different European States have 
provided for the eye-teaching of their citizens in the Fine 
Arts. 

At Rome, where most excavations for ancient marbles have 
either been undertaken by the Government, or so conducted as 
to secure to it the first offer of all discoveries, the national 
museums of sculpture, which may be dated from Julius II., far 
exceed the picture galleries in importance and value. Yet the 
thirty-six piotures placed in the Vatican are of unequalled in- 
terest; they admirably illustrate the Roman school in its 
happiest period, include several of Raffaelc’s finest works, and 
offer a few most choice specimens of some other schools. The 
collection at the Capitol is six times more numerous ; but, apart 
from the St. Petronilla by Guercino, it consists chiefly of 
inferior pieces, while those in the Lateran palace and Vatican 
library, begun by the late Pontiff for the illustration of early 
Christiar^Art, have scarcely as yet become important. In the 
Museo Borbonico of Naples may be found materials for making 
acquaintance with most schools of painting, many of which are 
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illustrated by favourable specimens ; and there arc only required 
a more intelligent arrangement, and a more cautious nomen- 
clature, in order to render the collection highly satisfactory for 
a kingdom of secondary importance. That of Turin is of com- 
paratively recent formation, and its chief interest consists in 
examples of Flemish arid Dutch painting, far excelling what is 
elsewhere found within the Alps. At Florence, the Uffizii 
Gallery, and that of the Grand Duke in the Pitti Palace, are 
each worthy of a first-rate capital, and when taken together, 
along with the church pictures now at the Belle Arti, form an 
ensemble elsewhere unrivalled. Here may be traced the gradual 
advance of painting from the semi-Byzantine Cimabue to its 
perfection in Raffaelc ; its early but protracted decline during 
two centuries and a half succeeding his death. No Italian city 
possesses treasures so extensive and varied : nor is this wonder- 
ful, since to collections formed by the Medici during two 
centuries and a half have been added those of the Urbino dukes, 
and many French spoils of Tuscan churches. Indeed, even 
now, there is from time to time brought to light some curious or 
rare panel from stores yet in reserve. The Duchy of Parma 
contains in its capital a scries of works well illustrating nume- 
rous offsets of the great Lombard schools, while, in the pro- 
vincial cities of l^Iilan, Venice, and Bologna, visitors admire 
galleries of metropolitan extent and importance, and learn the 
merits of painters famous in history but elsewhere rarely met 
with. 

In each of the galleries we have named, the Vatican excepted, 
pictures are numbered by hundreds, few being undistinguished 
by some excellence or interest, and the same may be said of the 
national collections of Central Europe. The oldest of these is 
that of Dresden. Duke Maurice of Saxony was already a friend 
of the useful and ingenious arts, before the middle of the six- 
teenth century. His brother and successor, Duke Augustus, 
extended his patronage to painting, — a course in which he was 
followed by Dukes Christian I. and II. Maurice the Strong, 
who reigned in the end of the following century, brought 
together the works of Art scattered in many palaces, but it was 
reserved for Augustus III., King of Poland, to raise the repu- 
tation of the Dresden Gallery by the finest Italian pictures 
which had yet crossed the Alps. The Ducal Gallery of Modena, 
consisting of about three hundred pieces, was acquired by him for 
1,500,000 thalers, (about 225,000/.), to which he subsequently 
added the ‘ Madonna di San Sisto’ of Baffaele fo0 21,000/., 
Correggio’s ‘ Magdalene’ for 6,300/., and Holbein’s ‘Holy 
* Family ’ for 2,400/., — prices which, making due allowance for 
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the now augmented value of money, have never been exceeded. 
While, however, we mention the Dresden Gallery as containing 
above 2000 pictures, we cannot consider that great number as 
quite a test of its real importance. Formed chiefly at a period 
when purity of taste had ceased to influence collectors as well as 
artists, it might bear much weeding. Many arc avowedly copies, 
many more are inferior or redundant specimens of the masters 
or schools to which they are assigned. On its walls there pre- 
vails a mediocrity of names as well as of works, and these 
accordingly either fail .to give fame to painters justly obscure, 
or, when unreasonably multiplied, appear intended to show the 
weakness as well as the strength of others justly celebrated. 
Into a collection intended to represent the cycle of European 
painting, it is surely preposterous to admit sixty-two pictures 
by Philip Wouvcrnmns, forty-five by John Breughel, or twenty- 
seven by Sachtleven, — masters sadly given to repeat their ideas 
and figures. Even of the forty-five Dietrich’s, and twenty 
Kcmbrandt’s, some had better be spared. Against the very 
exceptionable plan of the rooms, and disposition of the pictures, 
we say nothing, as both will no doubt be amended in the new 
building at present in progress; but, after hazarding strictures 
calculated to question the long-established reputation of this 
gallery, it is just to say that were the grain winnowed from the 
chaff, its celebrity would be well sustained, and that the un- 
favourable comments very generally made on the state of the 
pictures are by no means well founded. Several Correggio s 
have no doubt suffered cruelly, nay irretrievably, from atmo- 
spheric influences and merciless scrubbing ; but, on the whole, 
we should prefer the dingy aspect of the majority here, to the 
tea-tray lustre so fatal to harmony in the collection of which we 
shall next speak. 

The Imperial Belviderc gallery at Vienna dates* from the 
Emperor Leopold William, who, when Archduke,, began to 
collect pictures at Brussels in the seventeenth century, and 
purchased liberally at the dispersion of the collection of our 
Charles I. By dint of gradual but judicious additions, with 
little assistance from church plunder, it now consists of about 
1700 pieces, and is remarkable for early Teutonic works.* 
Whatever exception may be taken to the manner in which 
many of them have been laid bare by cleaning, and however 

* In the same city the collections of Prince Lichtenstein, number- 
ing sixteen jiundred, and of Prince Esterhazy, containing seven hun- 
dred, are open to all comers at all hours ; besides those of other great 
houses, and also a poor one at the Academy. 
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much a more intelligent technical classification of such varied 
treasures may be desired, the great masters are seldom more 
worthily represented, and no pinacothek of its extent is pro- 
bably so exempt from trash. The Rubenses and Vandykes 
are truly brilliant, their silvery surfaces having stood the grind- 
ing down processes better than the delicate glazings of the 
Venetian School. The locale also merits all commendation. 
Originally a palatian villa of Prince Rupert, it contains rooms 
of every size, with lights generally favourable, and is situated 
apart from the dust and smoke of the vast metropolis. 

Uniting in his person the inheritance of several sovereigns 
of the Wittelsbach race, Louis I. of Bavaria had an excellent 
foundation for his operations. The pictures at Dusscldorf, 
Schleisheim, and Augsburg were already numerous and impor- 
tant ; but to his taste and public spirit, even their centralised 
chef s-d! oeuvre were inadequate. Drawing largely on his private 
resources for a national object, lie scrupled not in return to 
direct towards the same end public revenues, destined for more 
prosaic purposes, and thus had ample resources at his command. 
Informed by ubiquitous agents of all that came into the market 
worthy of notice, and exercising in .his numerous journeys an 
intelligent connaisseurship to which few amateurs attain, he 
gradually drew to Munich choice specimens of various schools 
not hitherto represented there, and nobly encouraged modern 
artists to construct and decorate fitting receptacles for such 
treasures. But the chief glory of his acquisitions is the series 
of early German and Flemish paintings formed by the brothers 
Boisseree, during the fluctuations of property and desecration of 
holy places consequent on the French invasion. Such a series 
is not only unique, but under no circumstances could it again be 
formed ; so that, although mediaeval panels of interest arc found 
in the galleries at Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Brussels, Amster- 
dam, and until recently, at the Hague, flo student of Teutonic 
aesthetics can fully master his subject without a prolonged stay 
in Munich. 

What the Boisseree pictures did for the Pinacothek of 
Munich was obtained for the Berlin Gallery from Mr. Solly. 
That gentleman, of English birth, had settled in Prussia, and 
during the war participated largely in the lucrative Baltic 
trade. His wealth was spent with lavish hand /on pictures, 
purchased by his agents in various parts of Europe, at a time 
when the finest works of art were to be had, and no amateur 
probably ever acquired so many of merit. Nearly 600 of them 
are deemed worthy of a place in the Royal Museum at Berlin, 
and of another collection made by him in after life, not a few 
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merited similar distinction. Early in this century he sold the 
former one to Frederick William III. of Prussia for above 
70,000/. : they constitute nearly one half of the Berlin Gallery, 
and are its more important portion, especially as exhibiting the 
progress of Art in Italy and Germany. It numbers in all 1252 
pieces, and although inferior to that of Munich as regards the 
history of Teutonic painting, it has no rival in the early Italian 
schools. Its advantages in this respect are enhanced by an 
excellent catalogue prepared by Dr. Waagen, which, notwith- 
standing a somewhat complicated serial arrangement, is full of 
instruction. 

The Louvre, after disgorging most of its ill-gotten treasures, 
still retains enough to gratify and instruct a nation by whom 
Art lias long been nobly fostered as a source of glory and of 
material prosperity. From the time of Louis XV., who in 
1750 removed from Versailles to the Luxembourg 113 of his 
best, pictures, and made them accessible to the public, the 
national collections have been liberally cared for under all 
dynasties and constitutions. After subjecting to summary and 
too often mischievous restoration the pictures acquired as tro- 
phies of war, the Directory opened the Louvre Museums on the 
7 th of April, 1799. Purchases have since been freely and 
judiciously made, alike of old works and of contemporary pro- 
ductions ; a whole gallery of 400 Spanish pictures has been at 
once created; and another still more unexpectedly acquired by 
the bequest of Mr. Stamlish, an Englishman whose egotistical 
patriotism was foiled by the economical scruples or punctilio of 
our Government. When the extensive reorganisation of these 
collections now in progress has been completed, the Louvre will 
appear second to none in Europe in extent and importance. 

The Prado Gallery at Madrid was formed under the happiest 
auspices. Charles V. and bis three immediate successors were 
men singularly capable of appreciating Art in its higher develop- 
ments : their sovereignty embraced, in Italy, Germany, the Low 
Countries, and Spain, many of its most flourishing schools: the 
wealth of the Indies enabled them to reward its chief professors, 
and secure their favourite productions. The vast monument 
thus reared by their taste and liberality survives the prostration 
into which Bourbon apathy, political convulsions, and protracted 
wars have long plunged old Spain, and nowhere else are the 
greatest pictorial names in Europe so well represented. Com- 
pared with this, the national collections of Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, anc^ the new but promising Steidl Gallery at 
Frankfort, are of subordinate importance, and call for no special 
criticism. 
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Such arc the chief national collections of pictures on the Con- 
tinent, apart from many important municipal galleries : let us now 
see what has been done in England. It would be fallacious to 
suppose that any general feeling for Art existed at the Court of 
Henry VII. : it was, however, visited about the close of the 
fifteenth century by Jan Mabuse, a Hungarian, who had 
studied in Italy and Holland, when painting had in both coun- 
tries attained great perfection, and who seems to have been the 
earliest artist of note in Britain. Ilis portraits of three of the 
• royal children remain at Hampton Court, and repetitions of them 
at Wilton and Corsham entitle us to presume that he had com- 
missions from some of the English nobles. A second portrait in 
the same palace of the Princess Margaret, dcvotionally treated, 
together with that of her husband, James IV. of Scotland, was 
probably executed at their marriage in 1503. Three years 
later, Count Castiglionc brought as a beautiful and appropriate 
gift to the king, oil the Duke of U rhino’s installation as knight 
of the Garter, perhaps the first work of high Italian Art which 
reached the shores of Albion. Kaflfhelc, then rising into preco- 
cious fame, bad painted for his sovereign a small devotional figure 
of St. George, as patron of that order, and wearing its bridge. 
Having passed into the Pembroke family, it was recovered from 
that carl by Charles I., was sold at the dispersion of the royal 
collections for 150/., and from the Crozat Gallery went to 
St. Petersburg. 

During the following reign the tastes of Italy began to spread 
northwards. Francis I. invited to his Court, Da Vinci and 
Cellini, and founded the exotic school of Fontainebleau, ex- 
amples of taste and munificence which his Tudor rival was fain 
to follow. Mrs. Jameson lias traced the names, though not the 
works, of several Italian and Flemish painters, brought over by 
Henry VIII., whose patronage must, however, be appreciated 
through Holbein of Basle. Rccommeijfled by Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More, he became the king’s favourite, as well as his 
court-painter, with ample allowances, in return for which his 
pencil has transmitted the lineaments of many of England’s 
worthies, — a branch even then more in vogue than sacred or 
historical compositions. Henry’s collection, including miniatures, 
has been estimated at 150 pieces; but during the reign of his 
elder daughter, it was furth^embcllished with some of Titian’s 
glowing canvasses, painted for herself or her Spanish consort. 
As yet, however, native Art made no onward movement, and 
Antonio More, Federigo Zuccaro, Lucas do Hcere, Kctel, 
Jansen, Vansomer, and My tens were successively sought out as 
portrait painters in her reign, and by the next two sovereigns 
and their courtiers. 
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It was not till about a century after the example had been 
set from Italy that artistic collections began to be formed in 
England by Prince Henry, Thomas Earl of Arundel *, and 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham. But unquestionably no sove- 
reign of his own or preceding times entered upon that pursuit 
with the spirit, liberality, and intelligence displayed by Charles I., 
whose reign W alpole justly characterises as the first era of real 
taste in this country. The opportunity afforded him on his 
otherwise unpropitious visit to Madrid, of seeing masterpieces 
such ns had never previously met the eye of a British prince, 
was neglected neither by himself nor his mercurial companion. 
From that time the highest productions were eagerly sought 
after by him, and the pursuit was followed under financial diffi- 
culties unknown to his predecessors. Induced, perhaps, by the 
report of Rubens upon its merits, he purchased soon after Bis 
accession, the chief portion of the ducal gallery of Mantua, 
formed by a long succession of wealthy and munificent princes, 
but cruelly dispersed by the, hazards of war. The price, variously 
stated at 20,000/. and 80,000/., lias baffled Mrs. Jameson’s 
researches; yet wc may conjecture the value and importance of 
this acquisition from finding in the catalogue of Charles’s pic- 
tures no less than fifteen by Raffiiele ; seventeen by Giulio 
Romano ; twelve by Mantegna ; eleven by Correggio ; eight by 
Parmegiano ; fifty-six by Titian; nineteen by Giorgione and 
other eminent Venetians ; two by Da Vinci ; four by Del Sarto, 
and three by Durcr ; and this at a period when Art in Italy and 
Germany had in a great measure lost the impress of genius, and 
descended from its high mission, — when facility of mechanism 
superseded lofty aims, and public feeling abroad had generally 
yielded to these new influences. Not a few, however, of these 
works were obtained from other sources. Ilis ambassadors as 
well as agents specially sent abroad, were ever on the look-out ; 
contemporary sovereigns and obsequious courtiers vied wifli each 
other in aesthetic offerings. His welcome of llubens equalled 
the honours bestowed upon Titian by Charles V. ; the pat ronage 
lie extended to Vandyck was creditable alike to sovereign and 
artist. 

The day-spring of taste and refinement which thus dawned 
upon England was ala£ premature, long ere its genial influ- 
ence had been felt, was sadly overcast. Party struggles were 


* Mrs. Jameson’s claim for this Earl as the earliest European 
'virtuoso of private station may be scarcely consistent with what we 
know of Bembo’s cabinet, or of the portrait galleries and portfolios 
of Giovio and Vasari ; but it is difficult to over-estimate his merito- 
rious zeal and connaisseursliip, both far in advance of his age. 
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followed by civil war, and when the Puritans had for a time 
abolished Monarchy, the king’s pictures were confiscated by men 
incapable of appreciating the qualities of works of Art, or discri- 
minating what possessed intrinsic excellence or value. The 
whole were brought to the hammer, when only the cartoons of 
Raffaelc and Mantegna were bought in by order of Cromwell, 
the former for 300/., the latter for 1000/. Those who in Erigland 
could best estimate such objects having fallen under the same 
calamity, most of the chefs-tF oeuvre were scattered, over the 
Continent, from whence but a small portion has returned to this 
country. Indeed not a few of the pictures, drawings, and 
marbles which in foreign museums call forth the admiration, it 
may be the envy, of English tourists, would, but for the sale of 
1648, have still graced our own. The mischief of this Vandalism 
may be pretty well understood from the royal catalogue which 
has been published with prices, and gives a total of 1387 pictures, 
sold for about 32 , 000 /., besides 588 pieces of sculpture, which 
fetched not much less than 20,000/. 

The restoration of the Monarchy was marked by no material 
revulsion in the Fine Arts. To a certain extent these dilapida- 
tions were remedied by repurchases and presents, but Charles II. 
was too uncultivated and frivolous to care greatly for any can- 
vasses but those whereon his beauties were limned, and even 
the Vandycks, Rubenses, and Titians collected by Lely were 
dispersed, while his ‘ too wanton and magnificent maids of 
* honour’ on the royal palace walls numbered above forty. 
Other foreign artists of merit were, however, patronised by 
the Court, and it would seem that Charles left nearly 1200 
pictures of all sorts. His brother’s bigoted attachment to 
the Roman ritual was exempt from even a cognate and some- 
what redeeming sentiment for religious painting, while the 
portraits, commissioned from Knellcr by William III., ill com- 
pensated for the loss of many more valuable works at the con- 
flagration of Whitehall palace in 1698. The Stadtholder was 
a soldier, Anne was frivolous in her tastes ; theirs, too, was an 
age of iron as regards the imitative arts. The Georgian era 
could, indeed, boast of such names as Wilson, Gainsborough, and 
and Reynolds ; but although George III. stepped out of the 
common course of his fipiily to found* and endow a Royal 
Academy for the encouragement of native artists, who then 
first rose to eminence, they and the public were still left with- 
out the means of improving their taste by an acquaintance with 
standards of excellence stamped by the approval of preceding " 
generations. Accordingly the transfer, in 1779, for 30,000/. of 
the Houghton Gallery, formed by Sir Robert Walpole, and 
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illustrated by his son the dilettante Horace, to a country then 
regarded as but emerging from barbarism, was only the first of 
a long series of anomalies difficult to explain, perhaps to justify. 

The wars and convulsions subsequent on the first French 
Revolution, among many secondary consequences, occasioned a 
vast change in the ownership of works of Art. The suppression 
of convents, the desecration of churches, the pillage of palaces, 
the ruin of families by plunder or impositions, glutted every 
market. Altar-pieces, which during centuries had evoked the 
orisons of admiring devotees; canvasses, long transmitted as 
unalienable heir-looms, were seized or reluctantly sold. And 
this occurred when every country in continental Europe was 
successively ravaged by revolution or devastated by invading 
armies. Where nearly all were sellers, and money was either 
extorted or hoarded, prices became almost nominal, and the 
English alone were in circumstances to profit by chances of 
such rare recurrence. Then accordingly were founded or formed 
the principal private collections in Great Britain, and such of 
them as have recently been resold amply vindicate the prudence 
of these investments. But while English amateurs of all classes 
sustained the reputation of their country, their Government kept 
aloof. Its finances were administered by men who believed that 
their mission was to save Europe from military invasion, and 
who would probably have considered such a diversion of any 
portion of their lavish foreign subsidies as an ill-timed parody on 
Nero fiddling while Rome was in flames. We who can look 
calmly back may, however, regret that a few thousands out of 
our enormous war-sacrifices had not, from time to time, been 
appropriated for the prospective embellishment of that peace 
which these sacrifices eventually purchased. And if it be true 
that an overture was once made to Mr. Pitt to transfer to Eng- 
land the Florence Gallery for 200,000/., few of our readers would 
probably grudge that our debt should have been increased for 
such a purpose, however much those who have studied its works 
under the genial sky and congenial associations which now sur- 
round them might regret finding the corridors and halls of the 
Uffizii bared of its splendours. With that collection as a nucleus, 
round which to accumulate such acquisitions as were then pass- 
ing through the hands of Day, J&ttley, Sloane, Camuccini, 
Buchanan, Bryan, Wallis, and othlrconnaisseurs, our National 
Gallery would, before the continental governments had entered 
into competition with us, have distanced them all.* Or had our 

* During the last half century the collections containing pictures 
of public importance which have been brought to sale in England or 
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rulers at once secured the Orleans’ Gallery, weeding it after- 
wards of whatever might be replaced to advantage from other 
sources, our fathers would, at no heavy cost, have enjoyed ad- 
vantages for forming public taste which are but indifferently 
afforded to our generation. The same official apathy defeated 
the intentions of Sir Francis Bourgeois, who, in 1811, left to 
Dulwich College a collection of 354 pictures, which he had 
intended to bequeath to his country, and at a much later date 
allowed the Standish Gallery to pass as the bequest of an En- 
glishman to the French nation.* 

Whatever excuses may be competent to our administrations 
during the contest, these cannot avail them from the time that 
it had vindicated a stable peace. Long was the struggle, costly 
the effort, yet England was neither weakened nor impoverished 
at its close. After successfully essaying the hazards of war, it 
surely became them to cultivate, and to redeem from protracted 
neglect^ those arts which arc among the most enduring elements 
of national glory, as well as of national wealth. But the Liver- 
pool Cabinet thought otherwise. The financial surplus, annually 
recurring, notwithstanding a rapid repeal of war taxes, was con- 
stantly absorbed by a farther reduction of imposts, while coun- 
tries upon which the recent struggle had fallen far more severely, 
were already rivalling each other in the formation or extension 
of their national museums. From this anomalous state of things 
the country was at length aroused by the generous patriotism of 
Sir George Beaumont, whose artistic taste and intelligence were 
united to rare success as an amateur painter. In a debate in 
the House of Commons, 1st July, 1823, on a proposed extension 
of the British Museum, it was stated that an offer by that gen- 
tleman of his collection of pictures, as a gift to the nation, had 
been declined from want of any place in which to preserve .them. 
Whereupon Mr. Agar Ellis, afterwards Lord Dover, gave notice 
of his intention to introduce, in the following Session, a grant 
for purchasing Mr. Angerstcin’s collection as the nucleus of a 
National Gallery, a proposal which was cordially supported by 
Mr. Baring, and was carried into effect in April, 1824, by a 
unanimous vote of 60,0007. for that purpose. The pictures thus 
purchased were thirty-eight in number, selected chiefly by Sir 

-y — * 

on the Continent cannot be 'less than fifty, at only two or three of 
which have purchases been made for our National Gallery. 

* Such, at least, was the intention of Mr. Standish, whose vanity 
obtained from the King of the French a suite of rooms in the Louvre 
expressly for his collection, and bearing his name ; but the whole is 
about to be sold in London ! Nhowme propose , mats Dieu dispose . 
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Thomas Lawrence, and in all respects well suited to the object 
in view. 

The work thus happily begun seems to have been regarded 
by our rulers as so far completed that it might bfe left to the 
favour of individual donors, aided at intervals by a chance pur- 
chase from the public treasury ; and as the trustees have con- 
sisted chiefly of men connected with or dependant on successive 
governments, it is not surprising that they tacitly adopted this 
view. Accordingly, from 1826 to 1834 no money was so ex- 
pended, and the result has been that in twenty-eight years, since 
1824, 91 pictures have been added to the National Gallery 
by bequest, 65 by donation, but only 33 by purchase ; and that 
while at Munich and Berlin collections many times more 
numerous and comprehensive have been formed, in ours a 
majority of the great schools of painting remain almost unrepre- 
sented. * Presuming that this state of matters cannot be re- 
garded as satisfactory, it may be well to consider by what 
means it has been brought about. 

The National Gallery is under the management of fifteen 
trustees, besides the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as ex officio members. At present the 
list contains nine peers, one privy councillor, a member of Par- 
liament, the Comptroller General, the Accountant General, a 
retired banker, and the President of the lioyal Academy. Most 
of these noblemen and gentlemen arc more or less known as 
amateurs of Art, and at least one-half of them possess or have 
formed collections of pictures. It would be impossible to name 
individuals more deserving of public confidence and respect, so 
that whatever defects occur in their administration may be im- 
puted to the system rather than to the men. But that two 
Cabinet Ministers should be ex officio conuaisseurs of Art, mainly 
entrusted with selecting the national pictures, seems a singular 
plan for a people of eminently practical ideas. It ha s arisen 
probably from a confusion of ideas, which mixes up the two 
essentially distinct considerations, — whether any national funds 
shall be expended on Art ? and, what pictures shall be bought? 

* The Pinacothek at Munich contains 1269, the Berlin Gallery 
1252 pictures. Those in the Louvret are or were nearly 2000 ; at 
the Prado of Madrid about as many; in the Uflizii above- 1200; in 
the Museo Borbonico of Naples some 700 ; in the Vienna Belvidere 
above 1700. The numbers in our text are exclusive of Mr. Vernon’s 
noble gift of 152 select modern British paintings ; and it must be 
borne in mind that of the 227 pictures which, in February, 1853, 
compose our Gallery, 44 are by native masters. At Borne the Doria 
Collection contains 810 works ; the Borghese 583. 
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Let the former point be settled by Parliament, under the 
guidance of the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but let the moneys so provided be left for 
distribution to a few competent and in all respects responsible 
persons. 

It would seem from printed Minutes of their 'proceedings for 
1845-46, that the average attendance at ordinary monthly meet- 
ings of the trustees during the Parliamentary Session is scarcely 
four, business being often transacted by two or three. It is not 
our intention now to examine all details of the establishment 
and its management, but we shall consider the course usually 
adopted for the acquisition of pictures. In regard to purchases, 
it appears that the trustees have frequently offers from dealers 
or amateurs, the latter being in many instances gentlemen of 
rank and fortune ; only a small portion of these, however, form 
the subject of inquiry or negotiation, the refusal, which in most 
instances follows, being unaccompanied by recorded reasons or 
particulars. Occasionally the matter drops without further 
notice; at other times an offer is ineffectually made; while, in 
the rare cases when a purchase is carried through, no minute is 
entered of the considerations which led to the selection or regu- 
lated the price. We look for further information from returns 
lately moved for by Mr. Hume, but so far as the Trustees’ 1 
Minutes have as yet been communicated to the public, the end 
in view seems that of merely recording their decisions. For 
such a policy one reason is palpable, — to spare the feelings of 
those whose overtures are rejected. Yet where an expenditure 
of public monej r for the advancement of national taste is in ques- 
tion, it may be argued that such reserve is misplaced, and were 
it not maintained, perhaps fewer indiscreet proposals would be 
put forward by ignorant or interested parties, while a whole- 
some check on the trust management woujd be established. 
The cloud now resting on its administration is at all events 
unsatisfactory. The public are not aware in what manner their 
aesthetic interests are attended to, while individuals willing to 
cede to the nation, at a fair price, pictures of importance, are 
left in ignorance how to proceed, and often shrink from exposing 
themselves to curt refusal. An impression is abroad (which, 
even if unfounded, must necessarily limit their choice of pur- 
chases) that the trustees rarely entertain overtures unless each 
picture is submitted for inspection at the Gallery ; it is, more- 
over, very generally understood that they habitually refuse to 
transact with parties wishing to dispose of a number of pictures 
ey. bloc , upon the ground that they will offer for nothing not 
individually worthy of its place in a national collection. When. 
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a purchase has been resolved on by the trustees, it is reported 
by them to the Treasury, by whom, or rather by t the ex officio 
trustees, it is authorised, and, when completed, the price is 
included in the miscellaneous estimates presented to Parliament 
for the year. 

Among other effects of such a system, it is obvious, First, 
that pictures brought to sale in foreign countries can hardly be 
proposed for consideration or bid for. Secondly, that the 
trustees arc^ very much debarred from taking into view collec- 
tions of merit which come to be disposed of entire ; hence single 
pictures sold in either of these ways only reach our Gallery 
casually, through intermediate hands, and at enhanced prices. 
Thirdly, that each purchase, however unimportant, must be for- 
mally sanctioned — subject to discussion on its own merits — by 
the House of Commons, a tribunal in many respects ill fitted 
for dealing with such details. Fourthly, that the supposed 
absurdity of asking from that quarter trifling sums tends, in 
conjunction with other necessary consequences of the present 
administration, to prevent the acquisition of such pictures as, 
under various circumstances, might be got far below their value. 
Fifthly, that opportunities of making important additions to the 
collection are liable to be irretrievably lost, from considerations 
of temporary convenience at the Treasury.* 

But these self-evident results arc not the only evils practically 
experienced. A great public library should, in as far as pos- 
sible, contain the best and most remarkable literature of every 
country and age ; it ought to preserve and transmit works that 
have promoted or serve to commemorate intellectual progress, 
however much these may have been superseded by later standards 
or more advanced tastes ; it must store up the muniments of 
bibliography as well as its perfected productions. On the same 
principle, a National Gallery, to be worthy of its name, should 
embrace the whole range of Pictorial Art. Lanzi, the historian 
of painting in Italy, mentions thirteen schools within that 
peninsula, and the classification might be carried further : Stir- 
ling,. in his * Annals of Spanish Art,’ enumerates five Iberian 
provinces each entitled to a separate place. Byzantium, Flan- 
ders, 1 ranee, Holland, and England have had also their peculiar 
styles, while Upper and Lower Germany respectively claim 

* That some of these restrictions are occasionally relaxed appears 
from the recent purchase of a Titian at the Soult sale in Paris ; and 
from the mission in the summer of 1851 to Venice, which, though 
unsuccessful, was a step in the right direction, and may, we trust, 
be renewed under happier auspices and with better fruits. 
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consideration. Now it may surprise many of our readers to 
be told that,# after twenty-eight years, and an expenditure of 
122,000/., the British nation possesses specimens of at most but 
fifteen of the twenty-five schools thus reckoned up. Italy had 
artists of eminence coeval with Dante and Boccaccio; her 
national style of painting had taken firm root before her lan- 
guage was formed or generally cultivated : her advancement in 
intellectual refinement may be traced equally through either of 
these mediums. Yet the trustees of our Gallery have acquired 
at most four Italian pictures previous to a.d. 1500! While 
some of these gentlemen, as trustees of the British Museum, 
have sanctioned the expenditure of large sums for the incunabula 
of printing, and have unsparingly added editions of the classics, 
of Chaucer, and of Froissart, they obstinately spurn the ante- 
cedents of Raflaelc, Leonardo, or Titian ; at the same time they 
freely devote the public money and walls to imitators of these 
great masters. Thus, of thirty-three pictures purchased under 
the present system, eleven are of the later Bolognese school, or 
hy Rubens and Rembrandt, all already amply illustrated by the 
Angerstein Collection, or by gifts and bequests. And why this? 
Is it that these masters rank highest in the range of Art, or that 
their influence on public taste and academic teaching is the most 
favourable ? I)o they, as types of a cycle, as examples of pro- 
gress or of decline, possess an adventitious interest for the history 
of Painting ? Can it be that they were recommended as rarities 
elsewhere inaccessible to Englishmen ? By no means, for the 
Caracci and their followers were clever eclectics; the bright 
flutter of Rubens and the brown shadows of Rembrandt are 
perilous prototypes ; while to our countrymen all these names 
are household words, their canvasses hanging in every collection, 
their reputation already a subject of perhaps exaggerated hero- 
worship. Tn this state of matters, it surely cannot be satisfac- 
tory that Jthe trustees should go on adding to their Guidos at 
great prices, while names infinitely more elevated are strangers 
to their catalogue ; nor that we should possess 

Eight Rubenses, but no Albert Durer; 

, Nine Rembrandts, without a Holbein ; 

$&Eight Nicolas Poussins, and one Bellini ; 

Six Gaspare Poussins, and one doubtful Del Sarto ; 

Nine Claudes, and one questionable Giorgione ; 

Twplve Carraccis, and three Raffaeles ; 

Three Molas, and one Velasquez; 

Eight Guidos, but no Fra Bartolomeo. 

4 There are pictures,’ observes Mrs. Jameson, c of little in- 
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c trinsic beauty or merit, which yet have great value and interest ; 

* they mark the transition from one style to another, or they 
‘ indicate a particular phase in the life of the individual painter, 
c or they illustrate a certain aspect of faith, of civilisation, of 
6 morals, in the country which produced them.* Indeed, the 
progress of most schools affords interesting episodes in the intel- 
lectual development of our species, but also offers to students of 
Art many warnings, and not a few suggestions vainly sought for 
in acknowledged masterpieces. It would be beside our present 
purpose to consider how far it is desirable to encourage among 
modern artists a return to the conventional motives and feeble 
mechanism of early painters. That question, long familiar in 
other countries, is at length occupying the public mind in Eng- 
land ; and a fraternity, bande’d together as Pre-Raffaelites, are 
now fulsomely lauded, now as much decried as the precursors of 
an age of mannerism. Such of them as exhibit earnestness of 
purpose and careful execution, or have the courage to oppose 
conscientious convictions and close imitation of Nature to popular 
clamour, merit respect and forbearance ; but if the self-appointed 
regenerators of taste are to be mere imitators, — reproducers of 
antiquated forms whose spirit is long dead, — it is full time that 
the public should be enabled to see in our National Collection 
the wide difference between their prototypes and their perform- 
ances. To that test, sooner or later, all mere eclectic efforts 
must be brought; and it is surely the province of national 
museums not only to facilitate such comparisons, but to offer 
for inspection curiosities as well as masterpieces of Art, whether 
in painting, sculpture, or topography. And it is gratifying to 
find this principle at length admitted in an authoritative quarter. 
The Commissioners for the Great Exhibition of 1851 avow, in 
their Second Report, that c it is of the greatest importance to 

* collect, while it is possible, good specimens of the various 
schools, including the earliest masters, so as to enable the 

* spectator to trace the gradual progress in the art of Painting 

* generally, as well as the^gradual development of the qualities 

* for which particular schools have been distinguished.’ They 
add, that the absence of such a series, and of an arrangement 
with a view to schools and the progress of Art, * must be re- 

* garded as defeating in a great measure the objects of a National 

* Gallery.’ The past year has, however, given us promise of 
better things. Two Cabinet Ministers, high in the confidence of 
their respective parties, have, at a civic banquet, volunteered a 
more liberal acknowledgment of the claims of Art on the national 
resources than we are . used to hear from quarters so responsible. 
A Royal Speech also has, for the first time, laid these claims 
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before Parliament, as justifying a comprehensive scheme, and, 
we trust, an enlightened policy, for the promotion of such 
objects. 

It remains to notice one more mischief that has arisen under 
the present administration of the National Gallery — the prices 
usually paid by its- trustees. On this subject we enter with 
much diffidence. The money-value of works of Art can never 
be brought to a fixed standard, depending as it does rather on 
such adventitious circumstances as fashion, or the number and 
means of competing purchasers. The axiom that they are 
worth what they will fetch when brought’ to sale, though re- 
ducible to an absurdity, is practically sound. No intelligent 
connaisseur would appreciate Greuze’s dimpled soubrettes higher 
in 1852 than in 1832, yet these pictures arc now sold for ten or 
twenty times more than they would have brought twenty years 
ago. Still there are limits between the extremes, which prac- 
tical good sense will generally observe; and although the 
Madonna di San Sisto is justly regarded as the masterpiece of 
Kaffaele’s easel-pictures, it would, if now offered to public com- 
petition, probably not fetch the enormous sum given for it by 
an Elector of Saxony, when money was at least twice its present 
value. To us it humbly appears that ten thousand guineas for 
our two larger Correggios, and 3800/. for the small one, excel- 
lent as these are, were quite extravagant ; that the noble Velas- 
quez landscape, which cost 2200/., would have been well paid 
at half of the price; that the Umbrian picture, misnamed a 
Perugino, though by no means in the bad state alleged in the 
House of Commons, is intrinsically worth little more than the 
50/. there said to have been paid by Mr. IJeckford, who sold it 
to the trustees for 800/. ; that the portrait falsely ascribed to 
Holbein ought not, even if gcnt&ie, to have brought a moitie 
of 800/.* *As we write these lines, the prices realised for a few 
chefs- (F oeuvre of the Soult Gallery at Paris mtfy seem to invali- 
date them ; but the extraordinary inequality in the results of 
that sale appears to instance the anomalies of auctions under the 
casual pressure of unflinching competition, rather than to indi- 
date the actual or even comparative value of the pictures so run 


* While thus protesting, against such a payment, we have little 
sympathy with the virulent outcry raised against this ill-considered 
purchase. Those initiated into- the mysteries of picture-dealing 
ought to know better. That cavillers have but one such mistake to 
charge against a body of amateurs, acting for nearly thirty years upon 
go (Refined system, and constantly beset by the keenest of interested 
Speculators, is no small compliment to their habitual caution. 
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up. Two thousand six hundred pounds may or may not be 
exorbitant for the Titian there acquired by the trustees ; but, 
considering how well that master was already represented in 
Trafalgar Square, a question arises whether the price might not 
have been more usefully expended at the sale in half a dozen 
specimens of good Spanish masters scarcely yet accessible in 
England. These are, however, merely opinions of an individual, 
on which we have no wish to dogmatise ; and as the British 
nation can well afford such sums for standard works, it may pay 
the penalty of coming late into the market. What we do 
regret is to see purchases made which seem to be recommended 
chiefly by their high price; and works formerly neglected 
bought for enhanced sums. Under the former category, we 
would mention the misnamed Perugino ; and, notwithstanding 
a feeble official denial, the Soult Titian may be quoted as one 
of several cases belonging to the latter. 

It thus appears, First, that the National Gallery is at present 
neither altogether adequate to accomplish its proper purposes 
nor worthy of a rich and refined people. Secondly, that many 
important schools and epochs of painting arc not represented in 
it. Thirdly, that additions are made languidly and at long in- 
tervals. Fourthly, that, from a defective system and lack of 
stated funds, opportunities of rendering it more comprehensive 
and useful have often been lost. Fifthly, that, owing to a want 
of proper measures for hearing of or obtaining pictures, when 
casually brought to sale in various countries, those hitherto pur- 
chased have generally cost very large sums. 

For the remedy of these evils we venture to offer the follow- 
ing suggestions : — First, that an annual grant, of .fixed amount, 
for the purchase of pictures, be regularly submitted to the 
House of Commons among the miscellaneous estimates — all un- 
expended moneys to remain at the credit of the National Gallery 
Trustees, with power to them, under certain restrictions, to anti- 
cipate the regular vote. With such a fund at their disposal, they 
would be enabled to effect acquisitions as opportunities might 
occur, in some years within, in others exceeding, the annual 
grant. And they might freely profit by sudden or passing oppor- 
tunities of purchase, which the dilatory routine of a Treasury 
warrant must often frustrate. At all events, they would have 
no such excuse for those delays in considering or completing ac- 
quisitions, which are now sometimes matter of complaint. If 
judiciously husbanded and applied, the sum need not be large— 
say 50007. to 10,0007. a year. Secondly, such a reconstitution { 
of the administrative body as shall concentrate the whole r$- • 
sponsibility of selection in the hands of a few qualified persons. 
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For this purpose, the number of trustees might be reduced to 
five or six, three to be a quorum, and no purchase to be made 
without the written concurrence of three or four trustees, 
stating the reasons which have guided their choice. Thirdly, 
the trustees to be men intimately conversant with Art, whether 
professionally or as amateurs, who will devote a large portion 
of their time to this duty, and will undertake such journeys as 
may be desirable for inspecting pictures offered for sale. In 
order to secure their doing so, they should receive liberal sala- 
ries, but no commission on purchases, nor any allowance for 
journeys beyond actually necessary expenses. Fourthly, a re- 
port . of their proceedings to be annually submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and to include a critical account of the pictures acquired, 
with their prices, and the names and reasons of the trustees by 
whom these were bought ; also a list of pictures offered by gift 
or bequest, or for purchase, and declined ; with the names of 
parties offering them, and of the prices asked. Fifthly, all new 
purchases to be placed during six months in a part of the rooms 
allotted for that purpose, a short notice being appended of the 
reasons of purchase and prices paid. Sixthly, all pictures once 
acquired for the Gallery to remain the unalienable property of 
the nation, but the Lords of the Treasury to have power, on the 
recommendation of a majority of trustees, temporarily or per- 
manently, to remove into provincial public galleries works of Art 
which, as duplicates, copies, or otherwise, may be no longer of 
primary importance in the Metropolis. All pictures so removed 
to be conspicuously inscribed as belonging to the Gallery, and, 
if gifts, to bear the name of the donors ; and every such re- 
moval to be mentioned, with the reasons thereof, in the annual 
repdrt to Parliament. A judicious application of this rule 
might enable the trustees to deal \v^h parties willing to sell, on 
favourable terms, several pictures together ; and ought not to 
discourage individual liberality, while it would* solve the diffi- 
culty now often experienced of accepting gifts and bequests not 
entirely suitable for the metropolitan collection. It would also 
greatly encourage the provincial galleries now beginning to 
spring up under a statute passed in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
year of her present Majesty.* In concluding these suggestions, 


* We have abstained from noticing the large portion of the 
Trustees’ printed Minutes taken up with the question of pictures 
offered by gift or bequest which, in a great majority of cases, are de- 
clined r .from want of space or lack of interest. This department of 
£heir duties is necessarily more delicate than negotiations for pur- 
chase ; and although there can be no good reason for stating demerit 
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we would propose the formation in our National Gallery of a 
collection of portraits of artists, whenever possible, by them- 
selves. Although a large hall closely panelled with unconge- 
nial heads, as at Florence, cannot be otherwise than monotonous 
and confusing, a well distributed series of such likenesses must 
have peculiar Interest for a people under the influence of whose 
domestic habits family portraiture has almost taken its place 
with High Art.' 

But while we have thus gone into considerable detail regarding 
such changes as appear to us calculated to improve the Gallery 
and its administration, we cannot too strongly inculcate on 
those entrusted with its interests, the propriety of at once 
deciding upon some general views as to what the National Art- 
museum ought to be, and how it may best be brought into 
accordance with these views. This ought to have been done 
eight and twenty years ago ; but, in a matter so momentous, 
better late than not at all. These points being once fixed and 
defined, the trustees may proceed systematically to carry them 
out, while the country will know what it has to look for, and 
decide what efforts it will make to realise the proposed objects. 

The subject of picture-cleaning opens a field of contention on 
which we enter reluctantly and briefly. From the outset we 
are met by the most opposite assertions, the most contradictory 
opinions. Amateurs and artists, picture-restorers and picture- 
dealers mingle in the fray, occasionally handling their weapons 
in utter oblivion of the Ovidian apophthegm, — that native 
ferocity is tempered by a faithful study of those arts which the 
combatants profess to cultivate. These discrepancies, however, 
naturally result from the different points of view t(0£en up by 
the disputants. Indeed, there is.no fixed standard for picture- 
cleaniflg any more than an acceded canon of pictorial execution 
or of artistic taste. There are, and always have been,„painters 
of acknowledged genius and talent, whose best works display at 
first what appears cold colouring, spotty lights, streaky touches, 
or hard outlines, to intelligent critics who would gladly see 
those peculiarities subdued and softened, either by judicious 
glazings, or by c the mellowing touch of time/ — a phrase which 

as a ground of refusal, the considerations inducing acceptance may be 
important to the public. It is understood that a d^pad of his favourite 
works being eventually weeded out for sale chiefly deterred Sir 
Francis Bourgeois from depositing them in the British Museum ; yet 
the sensitiveness of amateurs might, perhaps, be satisfied by some 
such regulation as we have suggested, authorising an occasional trans- 
fer to other towns of national pictures, without their alienation. 
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implies, in plain terms, the modifying effect of atmospheric 
influences, including a gradually accumulated film of dirt. It 
necessarily follows, that such a removal of dirt and varnish as 
should replace pictures of this description exactly in their 
pristine state would he no real improvement, and, to superficial 
observers, would seen* an outrage on the artist’s fame, as well 
as a deterioration of their attractive, qualities. Yet those who 
think that a well-restored, picture ought to seem as nearly as 
possible such as when it left the easel, would be quite entitled 
to consider such a course of treatment advantageous to the 
painter and his work, which it clearly would be, where the original 
aspect of the finished work had been all that could be wished. 
But how often does it, happen that, by reducing the surface to 
its original purity, the tone of a picture, which constituted its 
great charm, is destroyed, or, at all events, sacrificed until the 
new varnish shall again become yellow by age, or dusky from 
smoke ? Thus the whole question resolves itself into one of 
judgment rather than degree, the very operations adapted to 
one case being prejudicial in others, and one man impugning as 
raw what another approves as pure. How far the unveiling of 
antecedent injuries be a gain or a loss, is a more delicate inquiry, 
to be disposed of after narrow examination in each particular 
case. Since, then, there is no absolute criterion pf judgment in 
the matter, there is surely no need for dogmatism. The most 
experienced cleaners are generally the most cautious ; and in 
nothing is the maxim more appropriate which inculcates en- 
durance of inconvenience rather than rash remedies. 

Thus far we speak of such processes as skilful restorers legi«> 
timatcly employ. There are operations of another character, 
manipulations and applications of a different sort, which cannot 
be too rigorously dealt with, wither practised by unprincipled 
quacks, -or stupidly committed to rude domestic handling. 
Corrosive dilutions, scarifying tools, soapy* scrubbing-brushes, 
have ruthlessly ruined easel-pictures of genius, not fewer per- 
haps in number than the fine frescoes obscured by white-wash. 
*In the latter case, exhumation is occasionally practicable ; in 
the former, our old friends at the best return to us with new 
faces. In, England such barbarities are habitually perpetrated. 
In the crowded magazine of Signor Basseggio at Borne, it is 

• easy to distinguish the panels and canvasses picked up on his 
visits to London,, which give one the same shudder occasioned 
by Ajgrates’. too faithful statue of the flay©^. St. Bartholomew 
©t Milan ; but which, after due subjection to the cunning hands 
of Italian restorers, will* emerge with a recent Velatura to 

• tempt, as intact specimens, * our credulous countrymen* and once 
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again to reach the shores of Albion. With the chance of such 
results, picture-owners may well be jealous of picture-cleaners, 
especially among ourselves. In Italy and other continental 
countries, the risks are of another and less ruthless kind, con- 
sisting rather in defacing than effacing, in laying on than 
rubbing* out. Here the trade is taken up by brethren of the 
brush, many of whom find it quite as easy to over-paint dirt as 
to remove it, and who tone a picture into harmony with ‘the 
broken spot they have repaired, rather than master difficulties 
of touch and tint in their proper patchwork. Bad as this 
system is, it proves less destructive than the scarifying one ; for 
a careful removal of the extraneous matter may yet leave the 
old' surface comparatively pure. The most cruel and remorse- 
less of all is the double outrage of rubbing down, until startled 
* even at the void himself has made,’ the operator seizes his 
pencils to repair it, obscuring the whole surface, and most of 
the merit of the original work. 

Although some of these observations may be inapplicable to 
our National Gallery, the cautions which they stiggest can 
never be misplaced, and we may refer to the strong feelings 
repeatedly expressed on this subject, in support of our belief, 
that a better concentrated management is highly desirable, on 
this as well as on other grounds. As, regards the public at 
large, unable to examine, or incompetent to judge for them- 
selves, the question is simply one of evidence, all nameless wit- 
nesses being of course set aside. If so tried, a majority of 
testimony seems on the whole to absolve most operations under- 
taken of late years from the charge of recent damage . But 
while we cannot resist this conclusion, we adopt if with hesi- 
tation, conscious that it might hereafter be quoted in support 
of still more doubtful measures^ unless qualified by an earnest 
protest against a persistence in any similar practices^ without 
establishing a more direct responsibility. # 

The attention of Parliament has been of late given to the 
building in which our national pictures are placed. Without 
looking back to the circumstances under which it was erected, 
we may assume that its unfitnes^ under present ones is ad- 
mitted, and we believe that the leaders of all parties in the 
House of Commons stand in a measure pledged to promote 
some remedy for that evil. The Commissioners named in 1851 
to report upon an eligible site for a new 'Gallery, considered 
Kensington the most appropriate, and suggested that, in default 
of funds for purchasing the necessary ground, a portion of the 
Royal Gardens might be ceded for the purpose. The immense 
resort of visitors to the Great Exhibition of that year in some 
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degree obviated any objection of distance, and scetned to de- 
monstrate the advantage of concentrating many different 
attractions in one establishment for the public instruction and 
amusement. Part accordingly of the large surplus funds from 
the Exhibition have been invested in land about Kensington 
Gore, it would seem, at the very spot vaguely indicated by the 
Commissioners in 1851; and abundant space having been se- 
cured upon what is considered moderate terms, arrangements 
are understood to be contemplated for the gradual removal 
thither of various museums and associations, dedicated to Art, 
Literature, and Science, which are now scattered over the Metro- 
polis. Upon the advantages, demerits, or difficulties of thus 
centralising numerous institutions, involving a variety of in- 
terests, we cannot at present enter, but we may briefly review 
the inducements to remove the National Gallery almost into 
the suburbs. * 

Its present site is at an eddy formed by the meeting of four 
principal streams which hurry the metropolitan and out-lying 
population of London, from the east and west, from the north 
and south. It thus can never be lost sight of or forgotten, but 
offers an attractive refuge to many a weary passenger, toss-cd 
and bewildered in the restless surge. But the proposed locality 
being at the least crowded space found within a certain distance 
of the central masses, the new National Gallery will conse- 
quently have less numerous casual visitors ; and the complaints 
of its being habitually used as a mere resting-place or ren- 
dezvous, irrespective of its proper purposes, will in a great 
measure cease. Fewer, accordingly, will avail themselves of its 
free admission, while the class who do so will be rather such 
as go to admire, learn, or appreciate, than those whose chance 
entrance may possibly expose them to novel influences of un- 
looked-for beauty and elevating thought. Amateurs of Art wdll 
hail the .change, but the million will have less opportunity of 
improvement. 

Agayi, Trafalgar Square, though the most central and com- 
manding spot that could be desired, very imperfectly fulfils a 
condition set forth by the Commissioners as requisite, namely, 

( an insulated position, where the Gallery may be secured from 

* the obstruction of light and air occasioned by neighbouring 
( buildings, and where additional space may hereafter be pro- 
vided for the increase of the collections, or for the • other 

* departments of Art which it may be deemed desirable to unite 
f with a National Gallery.’ But even assuming that, by no 

. excessive outlay, suitable space contiguous to the present site 
'might be obtained, we fear that the dense cloud of all-pervading 
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smoke could never be so far raised from Charing Cross as to 
save the pictures from soot, and to supply lights favourable to 
their beauties. Regent’s Park, where the wind rarely draws 
from the south, is recommended by a comparative exemption 
from coal-stained atmosphere ; but its clay soil is supposed to 
counteract this advantage. On the whole, therefore, we may 
assume Kensington Gore as by no means ill adapted for one at 
least of the purposes for which it has been purchased ; but in 
laying it out, we trust that the last clause just quoted from the 
Commissioners’ Report may be steadily kept in view, and that 
the new .National Gallery fronting the Park will provide ample 
space for the whole Fine- Arts’ collections belonging to the 
country. Thus far at least centralisation would be an obvious 
boon ; and unless the statuary, drawings, and engravings, the 
Assyrian, Lycian, Egyptian, and Etruscan remains at the 
British Museum, be brought into juxtaposition with the na- 
tional pictures, the scheme will be inadequate, its results a 
failure. This is the principle adopted in almost every European 
capital ; and in most of those where it is not yet fully carried 
out, no time is being lost in remedying the defect. It may, 
indeed, be too late to place in the centre of London 6uch a 
group of national buildings as arc clustered at Berlin, or in the 
Place du Carousel, but we may at least bring together our 
sesthetical resources instead of scattering them over the largest 
city of Europe. 

It may be well to consider next, how a large collection , of 
pictures can best be placed and arranged to advantage. On the 
Continent, buildings originally provided for convents or palaces 
have been adapted, with more or less success to this purpose, 
but in no instance with results entirely satisfactory. This is 
the case at the Vatican, at the Belle Arti in Florence, the 
Brera in Milan, and the Academies of Bologna and Venice. In 
the Uffizii at Florence side lights upon spacious corridors and com- 
modious chambers are combined with cupolas over square halls 
of moderate size. At Dresden, the principle is to appearance 
simple — a hollow parallelogram with a double file of parallel 
rooms, unequal in their lengths, the outer suite laterally lighted 
from the exterior, the inner one from the court ; but various in- 
conveniences having been experienced from this arrangement, a 
new museum is in course of being constructed. The Pinaco- 
thek of Munich is an elongated fabric containing a triple range 
of rooms, the centre ones large and lighted by' lanterns, on 
f either side a corridor or series of cabinets with lateral windows 
for smaller pictures. The Berlin Museum consists of three 
long galleries at right, angles, having full-sized windows on one 
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side ; between each window a transverse wooden screen crosses 
nearly to the opposite wall, leaving there, however, passage 
space for communication, while the open portion above the 
screens remains free from partitions. On these screens and on 
the inner wall are distributed the pictures, the general effect 
being that of a suite of rather small rooms, each lighted by its 
single window. Fencstral reflections on opposite pictures are 
thus in a great measure avoided, and were the screens somewhat 
more apart, in consideration of the many large altar-pieces, and 
of the liability to mutual cross reflections from gilt frames, this 
arrangement, which greatly facilitates a classification of pictures 
according to schools and dates, 'would practically be a perhaps 
nearly unexceptionable adaptation of the system of high side- 
lights, except in so far as it sacrifices beauty and symmetry of 
construction. 

In the Galleries of Art now being erected at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Playfair has adopted, under very favourable circumstances, a 
different distribution depending entirely on light from above. 
Two parallel and exactly similar suites arc destined respectively 
for ancient and modern works. Their total length of 190 feels 
will be divided into five halls communicating longitudinally by 
wide doorways. The first and last of these balls are 26 feet by 
36 ; the two intermediate ones are octagons of 36 feet ; the centre 
an octagon of 43 feet. Two other octagons of 22 feet are dove- 
tailed between the suites. The walls of all are 30 feet to the 
cornices, with coved ceilings and ample cupolas. By this 
arrangement every picture will be favourably placed with re- 
ference to the centre of light, although for the delicate beauty 
of miniatures or drawings, and even for all dark or elaborated 
cabinet pieces, a less distance from its source is of course desir- 
able. Should this objection be overcome, Mr. Playfair will 
probably have solved the hitherto puzzling^problem of combining 
with architectural symmetry and pleasing effect a highly satis- 
factory location for pictures. 

A somewhat novel plan has been propounded through tho 
daily press, by one whose signature is a guarantee for earnest if 
not matured views. The ‘ Author of Modern Painters,’ pro- 
poses that in a new National Gallery every picture shall hang 
* on the line,’ — meaning that its point of view shall be opposite 
to the spectator’s eye, its horizon corresponding with his ; that 
a classification in countries and schools be carried out, all works 
of each artist being placed in immediate juxtaposition, together 
w$th their known sketches, studies, or engravings; that the* 
rooms shall be of such dimensions as to enable every picture to 
be looked at from the best distance ; and that they be all lighted 
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from above with at least one under storey to the building. Such 
an arrangement would require ; first, that all the rooms should 
be of width adapted for the largest pictures ; second, that they 
should be cumulatively of enormous extent, so as to accommo- 
date all the collection in a single line. In order to effect 
these conditions, within any moderate space and attainable 
cost, it is proposed to mass the whole rooms together, in suites 
doubling back upon each other, and to devote the under apart- 
ments to various extrinsic purposes : but the latter suggestion 
seems defeated by the former, as side-lights for the lower storeys 
would be unattainable in a great block of building. Looking 
to these difficulties, to the value of ground in proper localities, 
and to the necessary economy in public departments, we may 
waive consideration on its own merits of a scheme so ingeniously 
IJ topian. 

On this subject many valuable suggestions are now derived 
from science, but all such require the test of experience before 
they can be accepted as practically useful. The comparative 
advantage of lateral or vertical lighting still divides the suffrages 
of connaisseurs, but our own observation is on the whole favour- 
able to the former. Apart from the fact that painters do not 
prefer to set up their easels under cupolas, it seems that light 
falls more advantageously on a picture sideways, when so 
coming from behind the spectator that the window and the 
object are not at once in bis view. It is, however, beyond 
question that large paintings containing objects of proportionate 
size, and requiring an elevated place, are favourably viewed 
when the light is thrown from above ; but as the advantage 
seems mainly to arise from their proximity to the source of 
light, it must be lost, as regards the lower lines of pictures, 
especially when these present minute delineation . and high 
finish. The expedient of facing our best pictures with plate 
"lass, recently recommended and partially adopted, iiflay be en- 
durable so long as they remain in their present contaminated 
atmosphere, but we do trust that, if removed to Kensington, 
a practice will be dispensed with, under which, in the words of 
Dr. Waa^en, *an amateur can have no more enjoyment of 
* them,’ and which unquestionably, in most cases, impedes all 
-satisfactory or improving study of the Masters. As to points of 
this sort, however, and various minor considerations for the 
proper exhibition of paintings, we refer to Sir Charles East- 
lake’s pamphlet, in the earnest hope that these and all such may 
be considered maturely and without prejudice, before the public 
taste and public money are once more* made responsible for a 
{fitting receptacle for our National Gallery. 
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The preceding observations were ready for press when Mr. 
Dyce’s letter to H. R. H. Prince Albert reached us. Many of 
the strictures which we have felt called upon to make on the 
state and administration of the National Gallery are there ably 
enforced, and the alleged grievances will, through his pages, 
reach the highest quarter in plain though courteous terms. 
Referring to dissatisfaction with the result of past management, 
expressed when Sir Charles Eastlake was appointed keeper, 
Mr. Dyce observes : — 

‘ There were various grounds for the disappointment which mani- 
fested itself ; but in one particular all were agreed : whatever might 
be the cause, — whether it were from a defect in the constitution of 
the administrative body, or from partial views of Art entertained by 
them, or from an inadequate conception of the office they were 
appointed to discharge, — the character and progress of the Collection 
had not kept pace with public expectation. It neither realised, nor 
gave evidence of progress towards realising, the idea of a National 
Collection of Pictures. This was felt even by those (and at that time 
they were a large majority) who, if the question had been proposed 
to them, would have found it difficult to say, in very precise terms, 
what a National Collection of Pictures ought to be. I5ut it was ob- 
vious to the most cursory observer that an entire want of system 
prevailed in the management of the Gallery. Without questioning 
the desirableness of tins additions made to the Collection from time to 
time, the character of the additions indicated that they were due 
rather to accident and the bias of individual predilections for certain 
schools of Art, than to any predetermined plan for the formation of 
the Gallery. This, indeed, was not left to conjecture. In 1836 the 
keeper of the Gallery had stated in evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons that, so far as he was aware, no plan had 
been proposed by the Trustees either for the purchase, or “ for the 
“ historical arrangement of pictures according to schools, or for 
“ making a distinction between the great schools of Italy and the 
t( different national schools;” and nothing h^d subsequently trans- 
pired to eyince that any such plan had, up to the period to which I 

refer, been devised or acted upon The additions to the 

Collection made by purchase between the years 1844 and 1847, as 
well as the known opportunities of purchase overlooked or disre- 
garded, evinced w r ith sufficient clearness that, during that period, the 
Trustees had made no advances towards the systematic fulfilment of 

their undertaking Twenty-eight years h«\ve elapsed 

since the commencement of the Gallery, and yet the question which* 
Qne would have thought, must have met the Trustees in limine, — at 
the very threshold of their duties, — remains undecided. They hav& 
never ■ informed the public what they conceive the National Gallery- 
ought to be, — what it is to consist of, — how it is to advance towards 
completion, — how it is to be arranged, — what is to be its purpose v 
yet these, surely, were matters for preliminary consideration/ 
(Pp. 1 — 5.) 
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Mr. Dyce ascribes this unfortunate state of matters to ‘ the 
‘jumbling and confusion of responsibilities,’ and especially to 
the notorious ‘ inefficiency of unpaid committees of manage- 
‘ meat,’ — a position which he strengthens by this dictum in the 
Report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1837 : — ‘ Our experience of them furnishes but one additional 
‘ and almost superfluous proof 'of the folly of expecting efficient 
‘ labour and systematic care at the hands of a numerous body, 
‘ unpaid for the discharge of its duties, “and occupied by other 
‘ avocations of a more important, a more imperative, and a 
‘ wholly foreign nature * (p. 34.). Admitting the eminent per- 
sonal qualities combined in the existing administration, Mr. 
Dyce asserts the ‘ fallacy of measuring the chances of success 
‘ by an aggregate of the individual talent residing in such com- 
‘ missions, which is in fact never brought to bear on their pro- 
ceedings ’ (p. 36.), seeing that, ‘in most [such] cases, the 
‘ actual management is in the hands of one or two individuals, 
‘ who obtain it, not by the delegation but by the negligence of 
‘ the majority ; ’ and that ‘ whether the active minority consists 
‘ of the most or the least desirable members, its inevitable ten- 
‘ denev is towards a certain recklessness and a disregard of public 
‘ opinion ; ’ for ‘ whatever its acts, it can always retreat and find 
‘shelter behind the impenetrable front of the inert majority ’ 
(p. 37.). But further, Mr. Dyce, after alluding pointedly to 
the ‘radical and incurable disease of an original inaptitude or 
‘ inadequacy of a commission for the peculiar business entrusted 
‘ to its management ’ (p. 37.), maintains that ‘the trustees have 
‘ been in a false position from the very first ’ (p. 42.). 

The remedy which Mr. Dycc suggests is an ‘entire abolition 
‘ of the present board’ (p.43.): and he thinks, ‘that the manage- 
‘ ment ought to be vested in the Treasury .... some officer 
‘ being appointed to take charge of all business relating to the 
‘ National Gallery, to be responsible for the immediate manage- 
‘ ment, and to whom the public should look for the success or 
failure of the undertaking.’ Very large powers, both for tne 
formation and administration of the Collection, are demanded for 
such officer, and a suggestion is made that he should nominate 
* a certain number of qualified persons to give advice on ques- 
‘ tions submitted to them, particularly with respect to the merits 
‘ and value of pictures proposed for purchase ’ (p. 47.). Mr. 
Dyce’s estimate of the qualities requisite for the officer so made 
responsible for the formation of our Gallery is naturally high. 
He ‘ must be able to exercise a degree of critical acumen, and 
‘ possess an extended and minute acquaintance especially with 
‘ the earlier schools of Art, and the peculiarities of individual 
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€ masters, which not only cannot, with any pretence of truth, he 

* attributed to ordinary connaisseurship anion" us, but is really 
€ not common in any country ’ (p. 8.). In the face of such a 
demand, and believing that this standard is by no means cx- 
aggerated, we must, demur to the expedient 60 suggested, and 
are, on the whole, disposed to revert to the one which we have 
already offered, should the existing board be superseded. 

In regard to the proper object and contents of a National Col- 
lection of Pictures, our opinion that an historical series, illustra- 
ting the progress of Art and its principal schools, is absolutely 
requisite, has been already sufficiently expressed, and we en- 
tirely concur with Mr. Dyce that the chance assemblage or 
indiscriminate accumulation of* good and desirable pictures is far 
from all that the public are disposed or entitled to look for from 
those to whom their artistic interests arc committed. But 
further, he is * anxious to press on the consideration of all who 
‘ are interested in the success of the undertaking, the necessity 
c of defining with exactness before-hand the precise objects to 
‘ be accomplished ’ (p. 51.) ; and in this view * lie thinks it might 
c be perhaps satisfactory if, at the outset, a commission of in- 
s quiry were appointed, with the view to determine all the ob- 
1 jects to be accomplished, and to obtain such information of a 
f preliminary kind as would afford data for the construction of a 

* proper and efficient machinery for the formation and permanent 
6 management of the Collection ’ (p. 74.). Whatever be the fate 
of this suggestion. Colonel Mure’s motion for a Select Com- 
mittee has brought the whole subject under the notice of the 
House of Commons, and the investigation which it will undergo 
before the Committee will probably go far to reduce the question 
to a practical issue. 


Art. VI. 1 . The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli , 31. P. 
A Critical Biography . By George Henry Francis. 

London : 1852. 

2. Lord George Bentinch . A Political Biography . By B. 
Disraeli, Member of Parliament for the County of Bucking- 
ham. Fifth edition — revised. London: 1852. 

3. Venetia. By B. Disraeli. A new edition. London: 1853. 

A BOUT twenty years since a prize was proposed, in an Italian 
university, for the best essay on the following subject : * What 
c individual since the beginning of the world has most occupied 
c the thoughts of mankind?’ The palm was awarded to the 
essayist who maintained the superior claims of Napoleon to this 
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world-wide description of notoriety - but the decision was far 
from commanding universal assent. If, however, a prize were 
offered at Oxford or Cambridge for a dissertation on the analo- 
gous but more limited question — c What individual from Febru- 
4 ary 1852 to January 1853 has most occupied the pens, tongues, 
* and ears of Englishmen ?’ — the answer would be given by 
acclamation. The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is indisputably the man. His 
appointment to this post was one of the most startling domestic 
events that has occurred in our time. People seemed never 
tired of talking and speculating on it, with its recondite causes 
and its problematical results. He at once became an inex- 
haustible topic of animated discussion in society. His portrait 
was painted by one fashionable artist; his bust was taken in 
marble, cure perennzus , by another ; what were called likenesses 
of him appeared in illustrated newspapers by tlic dozen; 
and, above all, he was placed in Madame Tussaud’s repository 
— that British Valhalla in which it is difficult for a civilian 
to gain a niche without being hanged. lie glittered in the 
political horizon as a phenomenon of the first magnitude ; and 
every glass was turned upon him the more eagerly, because it 
was impossible to discover, and hazardous to predicate, whether 
he would turn out a planet, a fixed star, a comet, or a mere 
vapoury exhalation, or will o’ the wisp, raised by an overheated 
atmosphere from a rank and unwholesome soil. 

To lay aside metaphor — Mr. Disraeli was pretty generally 
regarded as an intellectual, moral, social, and parliamentary 
anomaly. His career has been altogether an exceptional one. 
None but himself can be his parallel; and as all traditional, 
prescriptive, and familiar tests of character are obviously out of 
place when applied to that of the 4 successor of Hampden,’ we 
are by no means surprised to find that the most varying and 
contradictory opinions still prevail concerning him. .There are 
persons, we hear, who conceive him to be the most profound of 
modern statesmen ; there are others, wc know, who contemptu- 
ously deny him a title to rank amongst statesmen at all. Some 
of his admirers declare him to be an orator in the highest sense 
of the term ; whilst his opponents stoutly maintain that he is at 
best no better than a showy and shallow rhetorician. Favour- 
able critics dwell upon the alleged wit, spirit, cleverness, graphic 
power, and frequent brilliancy of his writings ; whilst those of 
the severer order profess to be more struck by their meretricious 
glitter, overwhelming presumption, open disregard of principle, 
innate vulgarity of conception, and utter absence of earnestness 
and truth. Tho very section of the aristocracy which has always 
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been the last to recognise the claims of genius, points, or very 
recently did point, to his elevation as an irrefragable proof of 
the excellence of our institutions; yet the majority of the 
cultivated classes, whose liberal appreciation of merit for its own 
sake has been time immemorial exhibited in a thousand ways, 
were contemporaneously giving vent to a sentiment not much 
unlike that embodied in the well-known couplet — 

* The thing we know is neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil it got there.* 

That, indeed, is the essential question and real problem. How 
did he get where we recently gazed upon him with almost as 
much wonder, though with not exactly the same vague feeling of 
apprehension, as that with which we contemplated the astounding 
rise of the new Emperor of the French ? How did a gentleman 
of Jewish extraction, whose previous career was inextricably asso- 
ciated with reminiscences very little calculated to inspire esteem 
or confidence, manage to become finance- minister of the greatest 
commercial country, and official leader of the gravest, wisest, 
and most important representative assembly, in the world? Did 
he succeed by addressing himself to the good or to the bad 
feelings of his countrymen ? — to their passions and prejudices, 
or to their reason and good sense? In other words, did he 
win his position by the fair exercise of talent and industry, or 
did he steal a march on his competitors, and climb to temporary 
power upon the shoulders of a well-dressed and wealthy, but 
turbulent, ill-informed, and irritated, set of agitators, who were 
marked by many of the most objectionable characteristics of 
a mob? 

We shall endeavour to answer these questions by an impartial 
review and analysis of the Right Honourable Gentleman’s career 
as illustrated by his writings and speeches, r taking Mr. George 
Henry Francis as our assistant and occasional guide; for liis 
f Critical Biography,’ although frequently betraying an undue 
partiality for his hero, presents a tolerably correct outline of 
those events of Mr. Disraeli’s life with which we have now to 
deal. It will speedily be seen, as we proceed, that we are 
actuated by no party views or motives, but that our main object 
is to. rectify the scale by which our public men are to be judged. 
Granting that no widespread or lasting injury may result from 
an insulated example of unmerited promotion to the highest 
honours of the State, — the case assumes a much more serious 
aspect when the essential rules of political morality are syste- 
matically tampered with, in the hope of making them square 
%tth conduct which, so long as their authority remains unim- 
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paired, must be held emphatically wrong. We are well aware 
of the delicacy and difficulty of the task ; but we have at least 
one advantage — that, so long as we confine ourselves to what 
bears on his public career, we need not be overscrupulous in 
discussing the antecedents of a man who has dealt more largely 
and profitably in personality than any writer or speaker of 
our day. 

According to the * Critical Biography,’ 4 the future orator and 
c statesman was born in the year 1 806,’ and according to Dodd’s 
Parliamentary Companion, in 1805. He was the first-born of 
Isaac Disraeli, the eminent author of 4 Curiosities of Literature’; 
a book which, despite of the inaccuracies detected by Mr. 
Corney and others, has been translated into every modern 
language that boasts a literature, and must be deemed an indis- 
pensable part of every good library. Disraeli' the Elder, as he 
was affectedly designated by the son in the hope of benefiting 
by the reflected lustre of the paternal fame, was an excellent 
specimen of the old-fashioned man of letters — amiable, kind- 
hearted, devoted to his books, and little conversant with the 
habits or topics of the gay and bustling circles of the me- 
tropolis. Ilis claim to an honourable post in the Republic of 
Letters was uniinpeached and is certainly unimpeachable. 
What, then, do the admirers and followers of Mr. B. Disraeli 
mean by asserting that, far from being aided by birth and con- 
nexion in his social and political aspirations, he had extraordinary 
disadvantages in this respect to surmount ? We know perfectly 
■well that a strong prejudice was entertained against him when he 
first entered the House of Commons ; but this was the natural 
result of those passages in his life which he now finds it con-, 
venient to term his 6 wild oats.’ If he could have dissociated 
himself from these, and have moderated his pretensions for 
an interval, he would have had no reason to complain of his, 
reception ; and, to the best of our observation, no debutant , in 
any walk of life, need wish for a better recommendation than 
an honoured name. In point of hereditary fortune, he was better 
off than Burke, Sheridan, or Canning ; and, with regard to his 
apparently most serious stumbling-stock, his Jewish extraction, 
we are by no means sure that, under his adroit and spirited 
management, it was not, at one period, actually transformed 
into a stepping-stone. 

When 4 Pelham ’ is asked whether illegitimate birth will pre- 
vent a person from being a perfect gentleman, he makes answer, 
that it will not, if the individual feels no consciousness of the 
stain, for then it will in no respect impair that freedom and 
independence of bearing which are essential to the character. 
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To apply this refined remark to the case before us — we con- 
ceive that if an Englishman of the Jewish race puts a bold and 
honest face on the matter, his contemporaries will soon cease to 
think about it, and that it will speedily become stingless and 
inoperative as a taunt. So long as Mr. Disraeli was the fearless 
and uncompromising champion of his oppressed brethren, he 
carried with him the cordial sympathy of every generous heart 
and the eager concurrence of every enlightened mind. He par- 
ticipated in the hew dignity which he conferred on their cause. 
Never was there a more striking confirmation of the maxim that 

* honesty is the best policy ;’ for it was not until he lowered his 
tone, and began to capitulate on his own account, that his vul- 
nerable side was laid bare. From the time when he assumed 
the lead of a party whose watchword is bigotry, and who stand 
pledged to retain the Jews in their present state of civic inferi- 
ority, his Caucasian descent became again the bar sinister of 
his political shield; but it is his own fault if he selects for his 
constant associates the hereditary oppressors of his race, and 
does all that in him lies to fan the smouldering embers of in- 
tolerance into a flame. Did lie really suppose that he would 
be allowed to revive the No Popery cry, or to call for fresh penal 
enactments in favour of our f Protestant Constitution,’ without 
provoking a telling retort ? If so, he reckoned without his host ; 
and the mode in which one of his late colleagues alluded to 
the topic under discussion, might have served as a warning to 
Mr. Disraeli to get out of their company as fast as possible. 
Sir John Trollope told his constituents, at His re-election for 
South Lincolnshire, in March last, that the financial concerns 
of the country were safe in the guardianship of ‘ a gentleman, 

* undoubtedly of ancient blood hut eastern origin.’ Beginning 
with a compliment, the Right Honourable Baronet unconsciously 
ended with a sneer. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the bane is coupled with 
the antidote; *for sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.’ 
Centuries of oppression have endowed the Jewish race with 
corresponding habits of endurance. Mr. Disraeli has fre- 
quently been subjected to mortifications and disappointments 
which would have driven a more sensitive man to the very 
verge of self-destruction. Yet neither insult nor annoyance 
seemed to make the smallest impression on that imperturbable 
temper and impassive brow. So long as he could gain any- 
thing by being cool, he was cool ; and it was only on rare 
occasions, when the game was up or played out, that he was 
ever hurried into the display of ill-temper or irritability. That 
extraordinary faculty of mastering his emotions and biding his 
time, by dint of which he has so often grasped Fortune by the 
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forelock, may be clearly traced to his 4 eastern origin,* and can 
hardly be computed as the worst or most profitless part of that 
‘damnosa hereditas’ which descended to him with his blood. 

It is rather strange, considering the circumstances and 
literary position of his father, that Mr. Disraeli did not receive 
what is called a regular education. He was brought up at a 
private school, or academy, in the classic shades of Hamp- 
stead or Highgate ; and at the ago when young men com- 
monly commence residence at a University, he was articled to 
a highly respectable firm of solicitors in the city. ‘In his 
4 adolescence,’ says Mr. Francis, 4 he was subjected to the 
4 severe corrective of a city life. The future Chancellor of 
4 the Exchequer spent in the hard service of a lawyer’s office 
4 much of the time he would rather have devoted to the Muses. 
4 We do not consider ourselves called upon to enter into mere 
‘gossiping details, however interesting, of this period of Mr. 
4 Disraeli’s career. His native genius soon broke through these 
4 trammels.’ The plain matter of fact is, that these trammels 
were neither severe nor degrading, although Mr. Francis’ lan- 
guage would justify an inference that they were both. An 
articled clerk’s ordinary mode of passing his time is thus de- 
scribed by Cowper in a letter to Lady Hesketh: — 4 1 did 
4 actually live three years with Mr. Chapman, a solicitor, — that 
4 is to say, I slept three years in his house ; but I lived, that is 
4 to say, I spent my days, in Southampton How, as you very 
4 well remember. There was I and the future Lord Chancellor 
‘(Thurlow) conjtantly employed from morning to night, in 
4 giggling and making giggle, instead of studying the law. O 
4 fie, cousin ! how could you do so.’ 

Mr. Disraeli was not the first by hundreds, and very far 
indeed from being the most distinguished, of the many notable 
personages who have verified the portrait of — 

4 Some youth his father’s wishes doomed to cross. 

Who pens a stanza when he should engross/ * 

Nor is it clear to our minds that his sojourn in the metropolis, 
with leisure and command of books, under this lax apprentice- 
ship, may not have qualified him better for working out his 
peculiar destiny than the same number of years spent, and haply 
trifled away, on the banks of the Isis or the Cam. ‘Every 
4 man,* says Gibbon, 4 who rises above the common level has 
4 received two educations, — the first from his teachers, — the 
4 second, more personal and important, from himself.’ That the 
second was not omitted in Mr. Disraeli’s case, he gave ample 
and speedy evidence. He could hardly have arrived at legal 
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years of discretion, when he set on foot the earliest of his am- 
bitious projects ; for although we are not prepared to specify the 
precise share he had in getting up or editing the ‘Representa- 
tive * newspaper in January, 1826, we have the strongest direct 
proof that he wa3 one of the responsible parents of the scheme. 
The late John Murray, of Albemarle Street, — the most enter- 
prising and liberal-minded of bibliopoles* — who lost more than 
20,0007. by the undertaking, was wont to declare to his dying- 
day that he was led into hazarding this large sum by the gorgeous 
pictures of anticipated profit and influence drawn by the imagi- 
native genius of the precocious ex-clerk. The paper never 
recovered from the elfccts of an article beginning — ‘As we 
‘ were sitting in our opera box ’ — and it was given up after 
six months’ trial, during which half a dozen or more editors 
were successively employed.* 

In the course of the same year, 1826, Mr. Disraeli, who 
has a knack of turning failures to account, electrified the novel- 
reading public bv ‘ Vivian Grey,’ the plot of which was under- 
stood to be founded on the getting up of the ‘ Representative ’ 
and on the incidental intrigues, — literary, social, and political. 
We remember seeing a Key, in which the Marquess of Carabas 
was declared to be neither more nor less than John Murray, — 
Cleveland, an eminent author and editor, still living — and Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine, a now forgotten blue-stocking. The suggested 
analogies are faint, and the points of similarity mostly fanciful, 
but the novel itself will always remain an object of interest to the 
metaphysical inquirer as containing the germ, fude outline, and 
incomplete conception of the career which the author was even 
then meditating, and in great measure has since contrived to 
run. We request particular attention to the following pas- 
sages : — 

‘ “ At this moment, how many a powerful nqjde wants only wit to 
be a Minister ; and what wants Vivian Grey to attain the same end ? 
That noble’s influence. When two persons can so materially assist 
each other, why are they not brought together ? Shall 1, because 
my birth baulks my fancy — shall I pass my life a moping misan- 
thrope in an old chateau? Supposing 1 am in contact with this 
magnifico, am I prepared ? Now, let me probe my very souL Does 
my cheek blanch ? I have the mind for the conception ; and I can 
perform right skilfully upon the most splendid of musical instruments 
— the human voice — to make those conceptions beloved by others. 

^ 

* The first Number appeared on the 26th January, and the last on 
the 28th July, 1826. After making every allowance for the subse- 
quent improvement and raised standard of newspaper writing, we are 
obliged to own that the * Representative ’ richly merited its fate. 
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There wants but one thing more — courage , pure, perfect, courage i 
— and does Vivian Grey know fear?” lie laughed an answer of 
bitterest derision.’ (Vol. i. p. 43.) 

* It was a rule with Vivian Grey, never to advance any opinion 
as his own. He had been too deep a student of human nature, not to 
be aware that the opinions of a boy of twenty, however sound, and 
however correct, stand but a poor chance of being adopted by his 
elder, though feebler, fellow-cteatures. In attaining any end, it was 
therefore his system always to advance his opinion as that of some 
eminent and considered personage ; and when, under the sanction of 
this name, the opinion or advice was entertained and listened to; 
Vivian Grey had no fear that he could prove its correctness and its 
expediency. He possessed also the singular faculty of being able to 
improvise quotations, that is, he could unpremeditatedly clothe his 
conceptions in language characteristic of the style of any particular 
author : and Vivian Grey was reputed in the world as having the 
most astonishing memory that ever existed ; for there was scarcely 
a subject of discussion in which he did not gain the victory, by the 
great names he enlisted on his side of the argument. His father was 
aware of the existence of this dangerous faculty, and had often 
remonstrated with his son on the use of it.’ (Vol. i. p. *58.) 

4 1 will speak to you (Cleveland) with the frankness which you Lave 
merited, and to which I feel you are entitled. I am not the dupe of 
the Marquess of Carabas ; I am not, I trust, the dupe, or tool, of any 
one whatever. Believe me, Sir, there is that at work in England, 
which, taken at the tide, may lead on to fortune. I see this, Sir, — I, a 
young man, uncommitted in political principles, unconnected in public 
life, feeling som£ confidence, I confess, in my own abilities, but desi- 
rous of availing myself, at the same time, of the powers of others. 
Thus situated, I find myself working for the same end as my Lord 
Carabas, and twenty other men of similar calibre, mental and moral ; 
and, Sir, am I to play the hermit in the drama of life, because, per- 
chance, my fellow -actors may be sometimes fools, and occasionally 
knaves. Oh ! Mr. Cleveland, if the Marquess of Carabas has done 
you the ill service which Fame says he has, your sweetest revenge 
will be to make him , your tool ; your most perfect triunfph; to rise to 
power by his influence.’ (Vol. i. p. 217.) 

None of the maxims or reflections in this book are remarkable 
for refinement or depth. They lie on the surface, and read like 
the affected and flippant cynicism which clever youngsters mistake 
for philosophy, whilst the manner in which they are illustrated 
and carried out by the dramatis persona of the romance is very 
far indeed from redeeming them from the imputation of common- 
place. Vivian Grey, as portrayed, could not by any possibility 
have made his way in good compan/, or have inspired a man 
like Cleveland with any feeling but distrust. Yet it has been 
by acting up to, and improving on, the creed of tf Vivian Grey 9 
that the author, after a thousand abortive experiments in the art 
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of rising, has realised the dream of his boyhood. Although he 
was speedily precipitated from the dizzy height he had internally 
vowed to obtain, he has stood upon it long enough for a 
puzzled nation to look up, and wonder, and possibly to blush. 
He has found his Marquis of Carabas, his Lord Courtown, 
and his Sir Beardmore Scrope ; and he has revenged himself 
on the haughty nobles and squires who e spat upon his Jewish 
gaberdine/ by making tools and fools of them. As it was 
wittily observed when he compelled his followers to forswear 

* Protection/ the country gentlemen used to amuse themselves 
by drawing the teeth of the Caucasians, but it w r as now the 
turn of the Caucasians to draw the teeth of the country gen- 
tlemen. Whether this be the kind of a triumph which a good 
or great man wo aid wish to have recorded in his memoirs or 
commemorated on his tombstone, is quite another matter — all 
we venturfe to assert in this place is, that it was obtained and, 
we believe, fully enjoyed by * Disraeli the Younger/ when he 
donned the blue and gold uniform of a Cabinet Minister. 

We noticed the best of his novels at the time of their appear- 
ance*, and feel no inclination to revert to them. The best was 
‘ Contarini Fleming/ and the worst the ‘ Wondrous Tale of 

* Alroy/ in which extravagance and absurdity had reached the 
culminating point. Results have no longer the smallest connexion 
with causes, and performance bids audacious defiance to possi- 
bility. This work met with precisely the same reception from 
the literary public which was subsequently accorded to his 
maiden speech by the House of Commons. It was received 
with loud laughter, and the versatile writer forthwith betook 
himself to what he mistook for poetry. His ‘ Revolutionary 

* Epic’ appeared in 1832, and was destined, as we learn from 
the Preface, to place him in the same category with Homer, 
Yirgil, Dante, and Milton. But he fortunately added, * that if 

* the decision of the public should be in tltfc negative, then will 
c he, without a pang, hurl bis Lyre to Limbo/ He was as 
good as his word, so far as the continuation of the Epic was 
concerned. It fell still born, and henceforth we find him playing 
a # ptnspicuous, if not always a creditable or commendable, part 
on the political stage. 

As the ‘ Representative’ was a high Tory organ, wc pre- 
sume that Mr. Disraeli was professedly a high Tory in 1826. 
Be this as it may, he started for High Wycombe in 1832 as a 
Radical, under the auspidfes of the late Mr. O’Connell and Mr. 
Hume, with whose letters of recommendation he placarded the 


* Vol. Ixvi. p. 59., vol. lxxx. p. 517., vol. lxxxvi. p. 138. 
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borough walls. The sponsor for his fidelity to their known 
principles was the author of 4 Pelham,’ who thus explains his 
share in the transaction : — 

* London, 24th July,. 1 835. 

4 Sir, — In answer to your letter, I beg to say that Mr. Disraeli 
first referred me to a printed handbill of his own, espousing short 
parliaments, vote by ballot, and untaxed knowledge. I conceived 
these principles to be the polestar of the sincere Reformers, and to be 
the reverse of Tory ones . I showed that handbill to Mr. Hume ; 
hence the letters of that gentleman and of others. Mr. Disraeli does 
not deny that he professed those opinions at that time, but he has ex- 
plained that he meant them for adoption, not against the Tories, but 
Whigs. With his explanation I have nothing to do. I, question his 
philosophy, but I do not doubt his honour. When any man tells me 
that he votes for ballot, short parliaments, and the abolition of the 
taxes on knowledge, I can only suppose him to be a Reformeg ; such 
being my principles I would always give him my support f and I 
should never jlream of asking whether lie called himself a Radical 
or a Tory. 

4 1 am, Sir, 

* E. Cox, Esq. 4 E. L. Bulwer.’ 

One of Mr. Ilume’s recommendatory letters contained the 
following expressions : — 

4 1 hope all Reformers will rally round you who entertain liberal 
opinions in every branch of government, and are prepared to pledge 
yourself to support reform and economy in every department.’ 

If the Financial Reform Association had then existed, 
Mr. Disraeli would undoubtedly have been a member of it, 
and he did become a member of the Westminster Reform Club. 
About the same time, he was introduced, at his own request, to 
the late Earl of Durham as a Durhamite, and in 1833, he was a 
candidate for the representation of Marylebone on the ultra- 
Liberal side.* * . 


* Hie whole of the documentary and other evidence bearing on 
this part of Mr. Disraeli’s career was collected and published in 1836 
by Mr. E. Cox, now a barrister on the Western Circuit and late 
Derbyite candidate for Tewkesbury, in a pamphlet, with his name. 
This pamphlet formed the basis of a series of articles in the 4 Globe 9 
(for January 1836), notoriously and avowedly written i^y ^n amiable 
and accomplished member of the House of Commons, whose untimely 
death was regretted as a national .J abs. He,, with his genial love of 
fun, was especially dqlighted whe&J5|r. Dfttfeeli magniloquently de- 
manded in the course of the resulting* controversy : 4 How could he 
4 be gratified by an ignoble controversy with an obscure animal like 
4 the editor of the “ Globe,” when his own w.orks had been translated 
4 at least into the language of polished Europe, and circulated by 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. F F 
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We need hardly suggest, that a pledge or profession must be 
interpreted in the sense in which the maker knew and meant 
it to be accepted. Yet it is deemed a sufficient answer to 
the charge of tergiversation brought against Mr. Disraeli, on 
the strength of his Wycombe and Marylebone candidature, to 
say that he was a Tory-Radical, or Radical-Tory, and that he 
was consequently at full liberty to solicit the support of the 
Ultras of either side. Our own solution of his many Protean 
transformations is, that he had never any political principles or 
fixed convictions whatever. The world was all before him 
where to choose, and he chose what best suited his purpose at 
the moment. He alternately presented’ the black side of his 
shield to the Neri, and the white side to the Bianchi; or he 
was the prototype of the Frenchman who was seized in Paris, 
on th$ 24th February 1848, with three c.ockades — white, red, 
and tricolour — in his pocket, his avowed object being to assume 
from hour to hour the badge of the faction which® seemed to be 
getting the upper hand. At the same time we are well aware 
that there may be such a creed, or mixture of creeds, as that 
which has been attributed to the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
in the hope of extricating him from his dilemna. Lcs extremes se 
touchent; and he is not the first who has speculated on governing 
mankind despotically, or in a high Tory sense, by appealing 
to the numerical majority. It is what Napoleon the Third 
has done and is doing. It was what the Jacobites, or original 
4 Country Party,’ hoped to do at, and for many years after, the 
accession of the House of Brunswick. The hypothesis on which 
their hopes rested was that, since the middle class was not to 
be shaken in its attachment to civil and religious liberty, the fit 
instruments for revolutionising society must be sought at its 
bottom and its top. The Extreme Right Qiid the Extreme Left 
must be persuaded to coalesce against the Right and Left 
Centres. The reason why Shippen, Bromley, Sir William 
Windham, and other partisans of the Stuafts, wished to repeal 
the Septennial Act, is therefore obvious enough. They sought 
to restore ’ an exiled race of sovereigns by popular suffrage. 
But what fallen dynasty did Mr. Disraeli seek to restore, when 
he advocated a return to triennial, annual, or ' oftener if need 
4 be ’ parliaments ? 

This is only one amongst a hundred shallow fallacies by which 
he sought to pass for original thinker. The Whigs, forsooth, 

t * 

— — — — 1 f - ■ ; * * 

‘ thousands in the New World?' — a test of merit, which, in many other 
instances within our memory, would hare placed the authors of 
ephemeral works of fiction at the head of contemporary' literature. 
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were to be cried down as the enemies of rational government, 
because they had selected the Venetian constitution for their 
model, and had laboured unceasingly to reduce an English 
sovereign to the condition of a Doge. This theory pervades 
the whole of Mr. Disraeli’s political writings ; yet it is hardly 
conceivable that any historical inquirer should risk his repu- 
tation upon such trash. A similar accusation might, with 
equal or greater plausibility, be urged against M. Thiers, 
for perse veringly endeavouring to compel Louis Philippe to 
recognise the maxim, e Le Roi regne et ne gouverne pas? If 
the Whigs ever formed such a design, they failed wofully. The 
direct personal influence of the sovereign was far greater during 
the reigns of George I. and George II. than it has been during 
the reigns of William IV. and Victoria. It will be sufficient 
to refer to Lord Hervey’s (confirmatory of Horace Walpole’s) 
account of the manner in which George II. named his first 
premier, or to the history of Sir Kobert Walpole’s administra- 
tion from 172* to 1742. We should be glad to know who, 
from Walpole’s rise to his fall, fulfilled the functions of the 
Council of Ten ? Whilst Queen Caroline lived, she exercised 
more control over her royal spouse than any ten Whig peers 
that Mr. Disraeli can name. That the Duke of Newcastle 
(whom Mr. Disraeli, in f Sybil,’ calls * the virtual sovereign of 
€ England ’) by his boroughs and his connexions, and the first 
Pitt by his commanding talents and his popularity, occasionally 
imposed a galling curb on the inclinations of the sovereign, is 
true enough ; but liability to this description of restraint is of 
the very essence of a limited monarchy, and suggests not the 
faintest analogy to the humiliating helplessness of a Doge. 

William III., as Mr. Disraeli admits, baffled the combination. 
The reign of Anne was more like a struggle between the 
Duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. Masham than between -the 
Venetian and English systems ; and public opinion came into 
full play and regular operation as a controlling power soon after 
the accession of Goorge III. But if the versatile inventor of 
this untenable theory will not be persuaded to give it up, or 
cannot do so without loss of credit, we recommend him to go 
back a great deal farther than to the accession of William and 
Mary for his proofs. The points of comparison which he 
requires will be found most plentiful under the Plantagenets ; 
and if a baronial or aristocratic league to coerce the chief 
magistrate be the one thing needful to complete the parallel, 
why not date the rise of the Anglo- Venetian constitution from 
the signing of .Magna Charta by King John ? 

The same fanciful train of superficial reasoning has constantly 
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supplied Mr. Disraeli with a convenient excuse for attacking 
the middle or moderate party, with whom hp had, and could 
have, nothing in common, and who invariably declined his 
advances and made light of his pretensions. But whatever his 
object in courting the Radical leaders, and whether he did or 
did not intend to use their influence merely for the destruction 
of Whiggism and the advancement of Toryism, there can be no 
doubt, that until the Reform Bill tide was on the turn, he 
figured amongst the most uncompromising champions of ‘ demo- 
cracy.’ It was in this phase of his career that he published 

* What Is He ? ’ a short pamphlet in which, after declaring the 
House of Lords virtually defunct, he thus marks out the only 
course left for well wishers to their country : — 

* Believing, then, that it is utterly impossible to restore the aristo- 
cratic principle, and believing that unless some principle of action be 
infused into the Government a convulsion must ensue, what are the 
easiest and most obvious methods by which the democratic principle 
may be made predominant ? It would appear that* the easiest and 
the most obvious methods are, the instant repeal of the Septennial 
Act, and the institution of election by ballot, and the immediate dis- 
solution of Parliament.’ 

Since Mr. Disraeli’s accession to office, he has taken the more 
prudent course of glossing over the first eight or nine years of 
his, public life as his 6 wild oats.’ But this style of evasion and 
apology was not open to him when he first joined the Tory 
ranks. The first symptom of his defection from the Hume, 
O’Connell, and Bulwer section of Liberals, was of the most 
unequivocal kind. He stood for Taunton as a declared and 
fullblown Conservative in 1835; and he instantly proceeded to 
attack his quondam allies and patrons, particularly the Irish 
Liberator, iu the coarsest terms. Mr. O’Connell replied in his 
characteristic style, and, after charging his*assailant. with char- 
latanicm, apostasy, and ingratitude, he wound up his vengeful 
diatribe by a sarcasm which went straight j like a poisoned arrow, 
to the mark, and has clung like the shirt of Nessus: c I cannot.,* 
said O’Connell, c divest my mind of the belief that, if this 

* fellow’s genealogy were traced, it would be found that he was 

* the lineal descendant and true heir-at-law of the impenitent thief 

* who atoned for his crimes upon the cross.’ Maddened by this 
terrible hit, Mr. Disraeli made matters worse by the jphrenzied 
indulgence of his exasperation. He covered himself with merited 
ridicule by inditing a bombastic challenge to Mr. Morgan 
O’Cotmell, which, as he might have anticipated, was declined ; 
and the absurdity ©f his position reached its climax when he 
wound up an epistle to the great Agitator with: 4 We shall 
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f meet at Philippi [i. e. the House of Commons], where I will 
4 seize the first opportunity of inflicting castigation for the insults 
4 you have lavished on me — a pledge, by the way, which he 
never attempted to redeem. He addressed another letter to Mr. 
Morgan O’Connell, in which he expresses a hope that the father 
had been so insulted as to render it incumbent on some member 
of the family to vindicate its outraged honour. 4 The sons of 
4 O’Connell, however,’ observes Mr. Francis, 4 looked on the 
4 matter as purely ridiculous ; and they only published the cor- 
4 respondence in the papers. The public were much of the 
4 same opinion. They indulged in a good hearty laugh at the 

* Carnbyses’ vein of the would-be champion of Conservatism. 
4 His political inconsistency was ascribed to an infirmity of judg- 
4 ment almost amounting to craziness. The extreme rashness 
4 and injudicious haste of Mr. Disraeli to achieve greatness had 
4 excited strong prejudices against him.’ 

Mr. Francis adds that his hero * had, perhaps, never stood 
4 lower in pilblic esteem than at this time.’ But he never 
cared about public esteem. Dr. Johnson has remarked, that 
there are persons so besotted with the love of notoriety that 
they will roll in a gutter rather than not be looked at or talked 
about. Mr. Disraeli is, or was, a striking specimen of this class. 
The quod monstrer digito pr outer euntium was his master passion, 
and, when he had no other means of gratifying it, he would 
stoop to make people stare by the extravagance of his dress and 
demeanour, or by the calculated display of a half-genuine and 
half-simulated sclf-conceit. He was profoundly indifferent as 
to the unfavourable impression left on quiet and rational people. 
If he had made them stare, he had achieved the distinction for 
which he panted, and which he proposed to turn to account in 
some way. He had carefully studied the weak side of human 
nature, and he knew that the multitude are carried away in their 
own despite by the habitual assumption of superiority. blot is 
not a blot till it is hit ; and a failure is not a failure till it is ac- 
knowledged. The Spartan boy would be no bad model for a poli- 
tical adventurer. It is surprising, too, how frequently, 4 in erring 

* reason’s spite,’ we accept people at their own valuation if they 
stick to it. The world did not despair of Mr. Disraeli, because he 
did not despair of himself ; and, although he had lost stake after 
stake, and the odds were desperatety*against him, he was not 
yet reduced to the condition of the , rained gamester who has 
nothing left wherewith to stand again the hazard of the die. 
He had youth, health, talent, and a reputation whioh might 
almost pass muster for fame. The author of 4 Vivian Grey 9 
would never again enter a London drawing-room unobserved. 
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He Was a notability of the first water, a spirit of the age, a 
genius of the epoch, and his cry was .still — ‘ The world’s mine 
4 oyster, which I with tongue or pen will open.’ 

In 1835, he published his ‘Vindication of the English Const!- 

* tution,’ addressed to Lord Lyndhurst, the professed object of 
which is to portray the Whigs as a narrow-minded and selfish 
oligarchy, and to exalt the Tories as the only trustworthy as- 
pirants to political power. Borrowing largely from the brilliant, 
specious, and thoroughly unprincipled Bolingbroke, Mr. Disraeli 
laboured to prove that his new friends had merited the confi- 
dence of their countrymen by doing the very opposite of what 
had been expected from t^em. For example, 

‘ However irresistible may be the social power of the Tory party, 
their political power, since 1831, has only been preserved and main- 
tained by a series of democratic measures of the greatest importance 
and most comprehensive character. No sooner was the passing of 
the Whig Reform Act inevitable, than the Tories introduced a 
clause into it which added many thousand members \o the estate of 
the Commons. No sooner was the Whig Reform Act passed, and 
circumstances had proved that with all their machinations, the 
oligarchy was not yet secure, than the Whigs, under the pre- 
tence of reforming the corporations, attempted to compensate them- 
selves for the democratic increase of the third estate, through the 
Chandos clause, by the political destruction of all the freemon of 
England ; but the Tories again stepped in to the rescue of the 
nation from the oligarchy, and now preserved the rights of eighty 
thousand members of the third estate. And not content with adding 
many thousands to its numbers, and preserving eighty thousand, the 
Tories, ever since the passing of the oligarchical Reform Act of the 
Whigs, have organised societies throughout the country for the great 
democratic purpose of increasing to the utmost possible extent the 
numbers of the third estate of the realm. The clause of Lord 
ChandoSf your lordship's triumphant defence of the freemen of Eng- 
land, &nd the last registration, are three great democratic movements, 
and quite in keeping with the original and genuine character of 
Toryism: (P.202.) 

In a preceding passage he had stated that ‘ Toryism must occa- 
4 sionally represent and reflect the passions and prejudices of the 

* nation as well as its purer Energies, and its more enlarged and 
/ philosophic views.’ No one will deny that it diligently dis- 
charged this portion of 4^ Junctions under the auspices of Lord 
Derby, and we can newness 4 the reason why ’ the chivalrous 
Premier consented to take his policy from the country, — 
why, Mr. Walpole proposed to bestow the elective franchise, 
whlft such unprecedented liberality, on militia men, — why 
Mr. Disraeli was &§er to recognise the ‘political rights of 
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‘ labour/ — and why the Irish tenant leaguers were gratified by 
a thinly disguised concession to socialist principles. These were 
‘ great democratic movements, and quite in keeping with the 
( original and genuine character of Toryism,’ — particularly if 
it ‘must occasionally represent the passions and prejudices of 
‘ the nation.’ But then, if Toryism be identical with Derbyism, 
why did Lord Derby undertake to encounter and vanquish this 
same ‘democracy,’ which (so says his Caucasian friend) it 
is the especial vocation of Toryism to strengthen and develop ? 
Here we own ourselves at fault, and the only solution of the 
problem wc can suggest is, that he proposed to control the de- 
mocratic tendencies of the nation — as St. Evremond tells 
us he conquered his passions — by indulging them; or that the 
Ex-Premier acted on the drunkard’s maxim of * a hair of the 
‘ dog that bit you;’ or that his Lordship had been studying the 
doctrine of the homoeopathists, who maintain that a disease is 
most effectually cured by drugs which would have created it, 
liad it not pre-existed in the constitution of the patient. But 
this, at least, we will make bold to predicate, that, if the prin- 
ciples of parliamentary reform advocated by this journal be fairly 
compared with Mr. Disraeli’s and Mr. Walpole’s, no impartial 
arbitrators will hesitate to say that we have a far better title 
than they, or those whom they represent, to the disputed desig- 
nation of ‘Conservative.’ 

The ‘ Letters of Runnymede,’ composed in obvious imitation 
of Junius, and filled with truculent abuse of every contemporary 
Whig of eminence, were the next notable production from his 
pen. They first appeared in the ‘ Times,’ and were published in 
a collected shape in 1836, with a Dedication to Sir Robert 
Peel, who was then it seems the * chivalrous ’ champion who 
was to transfix the*dragon of democracy.. 

‘ In your chivalry alone is our hope. Clad in the panoply <5f your 
splendid talents and your spotless character, we feel assured*that you 
will subdue this unnatural and unnational monster ; and that we may 
yet see sedition, and treason, and rapine, rampant as they may have 
•f late figured, quail before your power and prowess.’ (P. 36.) 

In 1837, Mr. Disraeli obtained the long coveted object of 
his ambition. He was elected menaber for Maidstone. Th% 
effect of his maiden speech in tf ^House of Commons is 
well known. It was cut short by ip irrepressible burst of 
laughter, and he concluded with tit# taemorable words; *1 
‘ have begun several times many, things, and I have bften 
* succeeded at last. I shall sit down now, but the time will 
‘ come when you will hear me.’ When Woodfall told She- 
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ridan, after hearing his maiden effort, that public speaking 
was not his line, the future rival of Pitt and Fox replied, after 
leaning his head upon his hand for a few moments, — ‘I have it 
‘ in me, and by G it shall come out.’ This was the in- 

stinctive consciousness of latent power ; and in the same category 
of sayings may be ranged Nelson’s, when, finding his name 
omitted in the dispatches, he exclaimed, * Never mind, some 
‘time or other I will have a Gazette to myself.’ But Mr. 
Disraeli’s threat, vow, or promise was simply one of his charac- 
teristic ebullitions of assurance ; for we will answer* for it, 
that he never began any thing yfet, without proclaiming that 
he should succeed. Every one knows the boastful predictions 
which he put forth from time to time touching his Budget and 
the certain duration of the Derbyite Government, and the un- 
hesitating confidence which his credulous friends, reposed in 
them until the bubble burst. Moreover, there is nothing par- 
ticularly remarkable in the intuitive conviction of a very clever 
man that he should eventually compel attention from the House 
of Commons. The chief singularity consisted in the unabashed 
utterance of such an expectation at such a moment ; of which, 
we fully admit, very few embryo orators would be found capa- 
ble. Charles Fox failed repeatedly during his first session, but 
it is not recorded that he concluded any one of his unsuccessful 
efforts with a vow of future excellence. 

It also strikes us that, when undue stress is laid on this me- 
morable incident in Mr. Disraeli’s life, his admirers are apt to 
lose sight of the time he took, and the means he used, to verify 
the prediction. The House, having had its laugh, was rather 
favourably disposed than otherwise to give him fair plaj§ the 
next time he rose;, but, although he frequently trespassed on 
its patience between 1837 and the downfall of the Whig Minis- 
try in 1841, his talents for debate were not appreciated ; and he 
did not acquire what is called ‘ the car of the House, ? without 
first ..resorting to adventitious aid, and then appealing to the 
passions and prejudices of its least cultivated members. The 
adventitious aid in question was that of * Young England th^ 
passions and prejudices to which we allude were those of the 
late Protectionists. 

# When the * Young England 9 party were in the zenith of their 
shortlived celebrity, we efptevoured to form an accurate estimate 
of their alleged vocation their merits, and their pretensions.* 
Declining to concede tO?$tiem the full measure of intellectual 
preeminence which they arrogated, we gave them ample credit 
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for generous aspirations, and for energy and capacity enough to 
develop and reduce into definite shape their somewhat dreamy 
schemes for the regeneration of society. We saw, or thought 
we saw, the germs of future excellence in the best of their 
juvenile productions ; and we still think that they exercised a 
wholesome influence on their immediate contemporaries, by 
freshening and elevating the tone of political discussion, as 
well as by suggesting some new and useful trains of sentiment 
and thought. f It is not always necessary,’ observes Goethe, f for 
* truth to embody itself ; enough if it float spiritually about and 
‘ induce agreement — if, like the deep friendly sound of a bell, it 
c undulates through the air.’ But, on the whole, we must admit 
that experience has shown the vanity of our more flattering 
anticipations ; for c Young England ’ has literally left nothing 
by which its corporate or collective existence can be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of an inquisitive posterity, except the 
recollection of its having been Mr. Disraeli’s first stepping- 
stone to fame. The enthusiastic support of a select band of 
young admirers gained for him the vantage-ground, for which, 
insulated and singlehanded, or confounded with the cflowd, he 
had long battled fruitlessly. It was as their Coryphaeus that, 
two years at least before the grand schism of 1846, he began 
to show signs of marked hostility towards the late Sir Robert 
Peel ; who had been the constant object of the rising rhetori- 
cian’s exalted eulogy until all rational hope of preferment was 
at an end. 

It is well known that, on the formation of the Conservative 
Ministry in 1841, Mr. Disraeli considered himself quite sure of 
office, and w st exceedingly surprised at finding that Her Ma- 
jesty had no I ;eed of his services. The Jruth is, the ludicrous 
passages of Ira ewatic career were still too freshly remembered, 
and the ampere virtue of the Minister prevented* him from 
closing with a recruit of wavering principles and questionable 
reputation, whose enmity, if the bate notion of such a thing 
had flitted across his mind at that time, he would have despised. 
It must remain, therefore, an unsolvg^^oblem whether the 
Secretaryship of the Admiralty, o$«government appointment 
of inferior responsibility, opportunely offered, would not have 
effected a most important change in our parliamentary history 
for the last six years. At all ejects the strongest presump- 
tive evidence may be adduced show that Mr. Disraeli 
was actuated by private and periom motives when he first, 
with his small band, occupied a position a little in front pf .the 
main body of Conservatives, and manoeuvred in such a manner 
as to cause no inconsiderable annoyance, to their then honoured 
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and revered chief. We can understand why the Duke of 
Buckingham left the Cabinet a few months after he became a 
member of it, and why other consistent Protectionists were sorely 
shaken in their allegiance by the * New Tariff but the * Young 
‘ England ' primary ground of quarrel with Sir Robert Peel 
was that he did not go far or fast enough in the Liberal direc- 
tion. So long as they acted in concert, they were the avowed 
champions of commercial and religious liberty. Why then did 
Mr. Disraeli support and applaud this illustrious statesman 
when he assumed the reigns of power for the supposed purpose 
of upholding € Protection,’ and of carrying out the traditional 
doctrines of Toryism, yet labour unceasingly to undermine 
his influence from the time when he manifested a growing pre- 
dilection for Free Trade, and become his bitterest enemy when 
he finally abandoned the Corn Laws as hopelessly indefensible? 
We shall endeavour to throw light on these points by a few 
extracts from * Coningsby,’ which appeared in 1844, and was 
loudly heralded by the author’s disciples as an authentic expo- 
sition of their creed. 

In thl Preface to the popular edition of 1849, the author 
claims for it a degree of authority which it could nof be ex- 
pected to command as a mere novel. ‘ It was not,’ he says, 

* originally the intention of the writer to adopt the form of fiction 
‘ as the instrument to scatter his suggestions, but after reflection, 
c he resolved to avail himself of a method which, in the temper 

* of the times, offered the best chance of influencing opinion.’ 
He had another obvious reason for choosing this form of compo- 
sition. It afforded him increased facilities for gratifying his 
personal animosities with comparative impunity. It has been 
objected to the anonymous system of English journalism, that 
it gives undue scope to personal spite; so that no one can 
tell whether he may not have made a dangerous enemy by a 
remark carelessly let drop in the unguarded hours of convivial 
intercourse. No one, however, has serious cause to dread a 
newspaper attack, unless he invites criticism by coming volun- 
tarily before the public in some shape. But there is no escap- 
ing the novelist, who conceives himself licensed to introduce 
portrait#, sketches, and caricatures under the transparent veil 
of* a pseudonym’; for even if the predestined victim should 
happen to be obscure and unassuming, he or she may be inge- 
niously brought in as a specimen of mock modesty and real 
insignificance. We need hardly add that this practice is 
diapot&cally opposed to the true principles, and appropriate 
objfe^ti of att; which may be one reason why some of our 
deverest female novelists have hitherto tried in vain to 
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match the exquisite pictures of social life bequeathed to 
us by the Burneys and Austens. Amongst writers of 
fiction pretending to respectability, Mr. Disraeli has been by 
much the worst offender in this line. Indeed we should 
be puzzled to name a single natural and probable character of 
his drawing, - which is not a servile copy from some living 
original ; and he seems to have lost, if he ever possessed, the 
Shakspearlike genius for generalisation or creation, by the 
ruinous habit of rejecting the poetic ideal for the prosaic 
real, — much as he is supposed to have forfeited the power 
of convincing the reason of a cultivated audience, by pcr- 
severingly acting on the hypothesis that the only effective 
mode of operating on popular assemblies is to amuse, excite, or 
mystify them. This glaring defect, however, by no means 
diminishes the value of his romances when considered as records 
of his passing opinions on men and things, and ij is solely as 
indications of these that we now beg leave to call attention to 
the following passages from ‘Coningsby.’ We have already 
seen that the ends of Toryism must be attained by democratic 
measures. Let us now ascertain what the Conservafive chief 
understands by Conservatism. The birth of * Conservatism 9 is 
described in terms which would justify a doubt whether it was 
in any respect an improvement on old-fashioned true blue 
Toryism : — 

5 No one had arisen either in Parliament, or the Universities, or the 
Press, to lead the public mind to the investigation of principles ; and 
not to mistake, in their reformations, the corruption of practice for 
fundamental ideas* It was this perplexed, ill-formed, jaded, shallow 
generation, repeating cries which they did not comprehend, and 
wearied with the endless ebullitions of their own barren conceit, that 
Sir Robert Peel was summoned to govern. It was from such mate • 
rials , ample in quantity , but in all spiritual qualities most deficient ; 
with great numbers , largely acred , consoled up to their chins, but 
without knowledge, genius , thought , truth , or faith, that Sir Robert 
Peel was to form a “ great Conservative party on a comprehensive 
“ basis .” 9 

So much for the materials ; now for the manufactured com- 
modity : — 

‘ Conservatism was an attempt to carry on affairs by substituting 
the fulfilment of the duties of office for the performance of the func- 
tions of government ; and to maintain this negative system by the 
mere influence of property, reputable private conduct, and what are 
called good connexions. Conservatism discards Prescription, shrinks 
from Principle, disavows Progress ; having rejected all respect for 
Antiquity, it offers no redress fo# the Present, and makes no prepara- 
tion for the Future. It is obvious, that for a time under favourable 
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circumstances, such a confederation might succeed ; but it is equally 
clear, that on the arrival of one of those critical conjunctures that will 
periodically occur in all States, and which such an impassioned 
system is even calculated ultimately to create, all power of resistance 
will be wanting ; the barreft curse of political infidelity will paralyse 
all action ; and the Conservative Constitution will be. discovered to 
be a Caput Mortuum.’ (P. 98.) 

The attempt to identify the Conservative cause with ‘ Pro- 
tection ’ is thus keenly satirised : — 

‘And now, after all, in 1841, it seemed that Taper was right. 
There was a great clamour in every quarter, and the clamour was 
against the Whigs and in favour of Conservative principles. What 
Canadian timber-merchants meant by Conservative principles, it is 
not difficult to conjecture ; or West India planters. It was tolerably 
clear on the hustings what squires and farmers and their followers 
meant hy Conservative principles . What they mean by Conservative 
principles now is another question ; and whether Conservative prin- 
ciples mean something higher than the perpetuation elf fiscal arrange- 
ments, some of them very impolitic, none of them very important. 
But no matter what different bodies of men understood by the cry in 
which thd^ all joined, the cry existed ; Taper beat Tadpole ; and the 
great Conservative party beat the shattered and exhausted Whigs.* 
(P. 457.) 

In connexion with this branch of the subject, we must not 
forget to mention that on the 10th of May, 1842, Mr. Disraeli 
delivered a carefully prepared speech on the Tariff, in which he 
expatiated on the ‘ great and beneficial influence of Mr. II us- 
* kisson,’ and tried to prove that all eminent Tories, from Pitt 
to Peel inclusive, had been the champions of Free Trade. 

The opinions on ecclesiastical matters, and on the delicate 
question of the relation of the Church to the State, professed 
by Mr. Disraeli during his ‘Young England’ days, were an 
exaggerated form of what is popularly termed ‘ Puseyism.’ 
They were thus developed in ‘ Coningsby ’ : — 

‘ “What can he more anomalous than the present connexion between 
State and Church ? * Every condition on which it was originally con- 
sented to has been cancelled. That original alliance was , in my view 9 
an eqmtl calamity for the Nation and the Church ; but, at least, it 
was an intelligible compact. Parliament, then consisting only of 
members of the Established Church, was, on ecclesiastical matters, a 
lay synod, and might, in some points of view, be esteemed a necessary 
portion of Church government. But you have effaced this exclusive 
character of Parliament ; you have determined that a communion 
with the Established Church shall no longer be part of the qualifica- 
tion^)^ sitting in the House of Commons. There is no reason, as far 
as the constitution avails, why eveif member of the House of Com- 
mons should not be a dissenter* But the whole power of the country 
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is concentrated in the House of Commons. The House of Commons 
virtually appoints the bishops. A sectarian assembly appoints the 
bishops of the Established Church. They may appoint twenty 
Hoadleys. (Pp. 251 — 253.) 

‘ Divorce the Church from the State, and the spiritual power that 
struggled against the brute force of the dark ages, against tyrannical 
monarchs and barbarous barons, will struggle again in opposition to 
influences of a different form, but of a similar tendency ; equally sel- 
fish, equally insensible, equally barbarising. The priests of God are 
the tribunes of the people: O ! ignorant ! that with such a mission 
they should ever have cringed in the ante-chambers of ministers, or 
bowed before* parliamentary committees ! * (Pp. 353, 354.) 

At the commencement of the year 1846, therefore, when 
Mr. Disraeli volunteered to become the mouthpiece of a Pro- 
tectionist, No^Popery, and anti-Tractarian opposition, he him- 
self was a Freetrader and a Puseyite — that is, if he ever was 
any thing but what appeared to suit his immediate purpose. 
Most assuredly, the more liberal views then recently announced 
by Sir Robert Peel in connexion with the Maynooth Grant and 
the Corn Laws, might have been expected to remove or soften 
(instead of aggravating) any lurking distrust of that lamented 
statesman which his unrelenting satirist could have contracted 
on public grounds. Why, then, did Mr. Disraeli lend himself 
out, as an intellectual gladiator, to a section of that ‘large- 
* acred squirearchy ’ with whom he had no one view, thought, 
taste, habit, or sentiment in common? The solution of the 
problem is partly to be found in the circumstance on which 
Mr. Henry Drummond opportunely fixed attention, namely, 
that * the best heads had gone over to the other side ; ’ so that 
Mr. Disraeli might have been actuated by motives very similar 
to those which induced the Scotch archer to prefer the service 
of Louis the Eleventh to that of Charles the Bold. ‘ The Duke 
‘of Burgundy,’ observed Lc Balafre. to Quentin Durward, 
ff charges at the head of his nobles and native knights, his 
‘ liegemen of Artois and Hainault. Think you,* if you were 
‘ there, or if I were there myself, that we could be much further 
‘ forward than the Duke and all his own brave nobles of his 
‘ own land?’ On the other hand, he added, the King of France 
had alienated or driven away all the best of the hereditary de- 
fenders of his throne. ‘Now, see you not,’ concluded the sagacious 
mercenary, ‘ in which of these states a cavalier of fortune holds 
‘ the highest rank, and must come to the highest fortune ? 9 
Just so, Mr. Disraeli might plausibly have asked himself whe- 
ther a cavalier of fortune was likely to come to the highest 
honour by competing fairly with statesmen of acknowledged 
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reputation, or by contending for the Protectionist leading staff 
with Lord Granby, Mr. Herries, Mr. Walpole, Sir John Pak- 
ington, Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. Christopher. 

Strange to say, this mode of accounting for his conduct is far 
more favourable to the Eight Honourable Gentleman than the 
explanation of it which he has given in the latest of his literary 
productions, c Lord George Bentinck : A Political Biography/ 
This book was published in January, 1852, about two months 
before his accession to high office, and considering the period of 
its appearance, and the author's position at th£ time, we are lost 
in wonder at the astounding audacity of its revelations. He 
unblushingly owns that he was almost uniformly actuated by 
the least justifiable class of personal motives, and he narrates the 
* factious intrigues jvhich he aided or suggested, with a chuckling 
self-complacency, indicating about the same notion of political 
monjlity which a man born blind may be supposed to have of 
colours. Mr. Macaulay, after alleging ample reasons for the 

* belief that those amongst whom Machiavelli lived, saw nothing 
c shocking or incongruous in his writings/ observes, c it is 

* therefore in the state of moral feeling among the Italians of 
‘ his time that we must seek for the real explanation of what 
c seems most mysterious in the life and writings of this remark- 
‘ able man/ The now scattered or defunct * Country Party/ 
far from seeing anything objectionable in the ‘ Political 

* Biography,’ eagerly circulated it as their text-book and guide. 
By a parity of reasoning, therefore, it is in the state of prin- 
ciple among the late Protectionists, that we must seek for the 
real explanation of what seems otherwise unaccountable in this 
book. Their beau ideal of a patriotic statesman is, or was, one 
who should be always prepared to sacrifice his country to his 
party ; and the public virtues on which, if we may credit their 
chosen and trusted annalist, they laid the greatest stress were 
cupidity and vindictiveness. For example : — 

‘The time (the first week in April, 1846) had now arrived when 
it became necessary for those who were responsible for the conduct of 
the Protectionist party very gravely to consider the state of affairs, 
which had become critical, and to decide upon the future course. The 
large majority in the House of Lords had extinguished the lingering 
hojft that the ministerial. scheme ipight ultimately be defeated. Ven- 
geance therefore* had succeeded in most breasts to the more sanguine 
sentiment. The field was lost, but at any rate there should be retri- 
bution for those who had betrayed it. Proud in their numbers, confi- 
dent in their discipline/ and elate with their memorable resistance, the 
Protectionist party as a body bad always assumed, that when the 
occasion was ripe, the career of the Minister might be terminated : it 
was not until the period had "arrived when the means to secure the 
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catastrophe were to be decided on, that the difficulty of discovering 
them was generally acknowledged. How was Sir Robert Peel to be 
turned out ? Here was a question which might well occupy the 
musing hours of a Whitsun recess/ (P. 230.) 

The suggestion of a formal’ vote of want of confidence is dis- 
cussed, and rejected for the very sufficient reason that it could 
not have been carried. The writer then proceeds: — 

‘ If indeed the Whigs had been prepared to form a government on 
the economical principles of their own budget of 1841, the whole of 
the Protectionist party would have arrayed itself under their banners, 
and the landed interest, whose honour they would have then saved, 
would have been theirs for ever. This was a result which the Whigs 
as a party were desirous to accomplish ; and a nobleman, whose ser- 
vices have been since prematurely lost to the country, and whose 
excellent sense, imperturbable temper, and knowledge of mankind, had 
for many years exercised a leading influence in the councils of the 
Whigs, and always to their advantage, was extremely anxious, that by 
a reconstruction in this spirit an end should be put to that balanced 
state of parties, which, if permitted to continue, frustrated the practi- 
cability and even the prospect of a strong government. What he 
wished particularly to accomplish was, to see Lord George Bentinck 
in the new Whig cabinet. But though this eminent individual con- 
ducted his negotiations under the happiest auspices, for Lord George 
Bentinck entertained for him great personal regard, and was united 
to his son by ties of very warm and intimate friendship, his object 
was not attained. Lord John Russell could not recede from the 
Edinburgh letter, and he was more valuable to his party than a fixed 
duty on corn. Lord George Bentinck offered, and promised, to sup- 
port the Whig government, but would not become a member of any 
administration that was not prepared to do justice to the land/ (Pp. 
231—233.) 

The nobleman alluded to is, we believe, the late Earl of Bes- 
borough, who well merited the tribute paid in this passage to 
his excellent qualities of head and heart ; but what Mr. •Disraeli 
terms ‘ his negotiations ’ were undertaken on his own responsi- 
bility, and were never sanctioned or encouraged by any chief 
or authorised representative of the Whig party. Nor is it cre- 
dible that, when the Repeal of the Corn Laws had been once 
formally proposed by Sir Robert Peel, any leader of that party 
ever dreamed of proposing a fixed duty. The prominent pecu- 
liarity of this passage, however, is quite independent of its 
historical accuracy. The author’s notions of political honour 
may be collected from it. He boldly asserts that, in 1846, the 
whole of the Protectionist party might have arrayed itself under 
the Whig banner without any loss of credit or desertion of prin- 
ciple ; and that the honour of the landed .interest might nave 
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been saved by reverting to the Whig budget of 1841. Yet every 
man of them had been elected for the express purpose of op- 
posing that budget. Further comment would be superfluous, 
and we pass on to other equally illustrative revelations. 

‘ Although a slight circumstance, it ought perhaps to be noticed 
that some change took place at the commencement of this Session 
(*47) in the local position of parties in the House of Commons. On 
the accession of the Whigs to office in the preceding year, the Pro- 
tectionists had retained their seats beneath the gangway on the 
Ministerial side. They did this on the reasonable ground, that as it 
was their intention to support the general policy of the new Govern- 
ment, it was unnecessary lor them to cross the House with the late 
Cabinet which they had themselves mainly driven from power. But 
as time advanced, considerable inconvenience was found to result 
from this arrangement, for the Protectionists were so numerous, 
that the greater portion of the Whigs were obliged to range them- 
selves on the benches opposite the men whom they had always sup- 
ported, and with whom they were still voting. This led to some 
conversation between the Treasury bench and Lord George Bcntinok; 
and it was finally agreed that, *on the whole, it would be more conve- 
nient that on the meeting of the House in *47, he should take the 
seat usually occupied by the leader of the Opposition, and that his 
friends should fill* the benches generally allotted to an adverse party. 
This was the origin of his taking a position which he assumed with 
great reluctance, and of his appearing as the chief opponent of a 
Ministry which he was anxious to uphold.’ (P. 37 1 .) 

6 A long table and a square tabic, or seats about the walls,’ 
observes Lord Bacon in his ‘ Essay on Counsel,’ ‘ seem things 
‘ of form, but arc things of substance ; for, at a long table, a few 
‘ at the upper end in effect sway all the business ; but, in the 
‘ other form, there is more use of the counsellor’s opinion that sit 
‘lower.’ Just so, as we collect from the foregoing statement, 
the arrangement and partition of the seats in the House of 
Commons, or the small or large space below ^hc gangway, may 
seem: things of form, but are things of substance ; for they may 
determine the political position of a great party, and public men 
witt^of course consider a crowded bench, or an inconvenient 
seat!; ajess tolerable alternative than the obligation to act against 
a Gwirnment with which they are disposed to concur from 
conviction. * 

The following is another startling passage : — 

‘When, all hope of reconstructing the Whig party on a broad basis 
was reluctantly given up, and the future ministers reconciled them- 
se^e«pt<£ that prospect of a weak government which was so clearly 
JttWHen by their sagacious friend, and has been subsequently so 
^i|Pltunately realised, those active spirits who busy themselves with 
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the measures of parties fixed upon the sugar duties as the inevitable 
question on which the Government might be expelled from office. 
The existing Government, it was understood, had pledged itself to the 
colonial interest to maintain their old policy of excluding slave-grown 
sugar ; and, in fact, it was only by such an engagement that the votes 
of those members of the House of Commons connected with the two 
Indies had been lost to the Protectionists in the division. It was 
supposed that the agricultural interest, having lost the protection 
which the land enjoyed, would not be indisposed to console them- 
selves for this deprivation by the enjoyment of cheap sugar* especially 
when the representatives of dear sugar had exhibited so decided a 
predilection for cheap bread. But when Lord George Bentinck was 
sounded on this scheme; he shook his head, with that peculiar expres- 
sion which always conveyed to those who were appealing to him the 
utter hopelessness of their enterprise. “ No,” he said, “ we have 
“ nothing to sustain us but our principles. We are not privy-council- 
“ lors, but we may be honest men.” * (Pp. 233, 234.) 

Tf Lord George Bentinck had lived till the middle of 1852, he 
might have discovered that it was just possible for privy-coun- 
cillors to be the exact opposite of honest politicians. But here 
again, what are we to think of c those active spirits who busy 
4 themselves with the measures of parties,’ when they com- 
placently relate how they laid themselves open to such a rebuke ? 

A desperate attempt was made to effect a diversion in favour 
of the Peel Government, on the night of the division which sealed 
its fate, by putting up Lord Chandos to appeal to the Conser- 
vative sympathies of the Protectionist opposition. The incident 
is thus graphically related in the c Political Biography ’ : — 

‘Very pale, looking like the early portraits of Lord Grenville, 
determined but impassive and coldly earnest, Lord Chandos, without 
any affectation of rhetorical prelude, said in a clear and natural tone 
that he wished to state his intention of recording his vote for the 
measure of the Government. And he gave succinctly his main 

reasons for so doing. They were told that the question -to-night 
involved a vote of confidence in the Minister. He did not acknow- 
ledge the justness of that conclusion. He gave his vote on this Bill 
solely with reference to the condition of Ireland, but if he could bring 
his mind to understand that the question of general confidence in the 
administration was the principal question on which they wqre going 
to decide to-night, * and the proper government of ^elano* only a 
secondary one, then he thought it fair to say, that he fqg one' was not 
prepared to vote a want of confidence in the presenPbonservative 
Government. lie supported them as an administration founded on 
Conservative principles* and he for one did not agree, that 'Corner na- 
tive principles depended on tariff regulations, or ttyat the existence of 
the institutions of the country relied upon the maintenance of a fiscal 
principle . Whatever the result of the division, he should have the 
satisfaction of knowing that his vote would be registered freely and 
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fairly op th e merits of the question, and tl^at Ud was not actuated by 
personal prejudice or factious opposition/ (Bp/ 296/ 297.) 

w Considered end judged from the Conservative point of vievr> 
•Lord Chandos’ position 'was unassailable ; and in refusing to 
admit that ‘Conservative principles depended on ‘ tariff re- 
gulations/ his Lordship did little more than paraphrase the 
language of * Coningsby/ But all the writer’s sympathies are 
reserved for the enlightened patriots who did think that the 
existence of the institutions of the country depended on a fiscal 
restriction. In the most enthusiastic spirit of hero-worship, dnd 
in a style worthy of the late George Robins, he Exclaims: — - 

4 They trooped on : all the men of metal and large-acreil squires; 
whose spirit he had so often quickened and whose counsel he had so 
often solicited in hi s' fine Conservative speeches in Whitehall Gardens. 
Mr. Bankes, with a parliamentary name of two centuries, and Mr. 
Christopher, from that broad Lincolnshire which Protection had 
created ; and the Mileses and the Henleys were there ; and the Bun- 
combes, the Liddells, anil the Yorkes ; and Devon had sent there the 
stout heart of Mr. Buck — and Wiltshire the pleasant presence of 
Walter Long. Mr. New degate was there, whom Sir Robert had him- 
self recommended to the confidence of the electors of Warwickshire, as 
one of whom he had the highest hopes ; and Mr. Alderman Thomp- 
son wa 9 there, who, also through Sir Robert’s selection, had seconded 
the assault upon the Whigs, led on by Sir John Buller. But the list 
is too long; or good names remain behind/ (P. 300.) 

Most of the self-same worthies ‘ trooped on ’ also, with equal 
docility, when they were required to vote that the very policy 
for which they had persecuted their former leader had contri- 
buted tA the prosperity of the nation ; and well might they 
cower anil shrink aside to let the avenging bolt pass on to its 
destined object, when Mr. Sidney Herbert, pointing to the 
centre figure in a group on the Treasjyry Benches, ex- 
claimed: — ‘If you want to see a specimen of humiliation, 
— *■ which/ God knows, is always, a painful sight — look there.’ 
Lit&le less mortifying was the high-minded remonstrance ad- 
dressed to them by Lqrd Granby, when reminded thejn that, 
if they were honestly and in good faith about to recognise the 
advantage of ^ 4 unrestricted competition,’ some expiatory rite 
was due to Jh® manes of the departed statesman who had been 
^driven ffen 1 power and denounced as a traitor for preceding 
# them ip the same line of policy. It is no excuse to say, that 
they $jd npt jpip in the personal invectives which were lavished 
on. the Sirltefiert Peet but merely sanctioned them by 
animated aqtnaj aas§ilaut % their 
ejfers, It wae tbei? c]anWQUtb almost savage* applause which 
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enabled tholr champion to* obtain his semblance of a triumph 
over their once venerated deader, who, at the very moment when 
his haughty spirit seemed to quail, might have retorted-?**' 

‘ Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox, Dii me terrent/ — 

the f being about upon a par, in taste, manners, and im- 
partiality /with the ‘ Gods’ in the shilling, gallery of a metro- 
politan theatre. 

It is observed by Mr. Disraeli, in * Vivian Grey/ that ‘the 
‘only rival to be feared by a man of spirit is a clever boy ; ’ and 
the boisterous scenes which too frequently disgraced the House 
of Commons in 1846, bear a marked analogy to those in which a 
smart and forward Jad is encouraged to make a set at some grave 
and respectable person, who cannot retort without a loss of 
dignity. If the attention of the late Protectionists could be 
recalled to the period of whicli we speak, some of them would 
be not a little astonished at the sort of facetiousness which then 
threw them into convulsions of delight, as well as at the coarse 
vituperation which they rapturously approved. The following 
passage from Mr. Disraeli’s speech, on the third reading of the 
Corn Bill, immediately precedes the peroration, and was re- 
ceived with * roars of laughter : ’ — 

The day after the Kight Honourable Gentleman (Peel) 

6 made his first exposition of his scheme, a gentleman well known 
‘ in this House and learned in all the political secrets behind 

* the scenes, met me, and said, “ Well, what do you think of 
“your chief’s plan?” Not knowing exactly what to say; but 

c taking up a phrase which has been much used in this. House, T 
6 observed, “Well, I suppose it’s a great and comprehensive plan.” 

* “ Oh,” he replied, “we know all about it. It was offered to us* 
“ It is not his plap ; it’s Popkins’s plan !” And is England to be 

‘ governed by Popkins’s plan? Will he go to.the coiyitry with 
‘ it ? Will he go with it to that ancient and famous England, 

‘ that once was governed by statesmen — by Burleighs and by 
‘ Walsinghams, by Bolingbrokos and Walpoles, by a Chatham 
‘ and a Canning — will he go to it with this fantastic scheme 
6 of some presumptuous pedant ? ’ 

The sole point, suoh as it is, of this carefully prepared and 
omihently successful passage, depends upon the name, Popkins, 
which, if the story be not altogether apocryphal, W'as evidently 
substituted for the' real one by the speaker. The notion, however, 
is not original. In Lord Normanby’s ' Yes and No/ a fine, gen- 
tleman beta twenty to one against the favourite for € the Derby/ 
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on the strength of the owner’s name,— urging that it was morally 
impossible for a Snooks to win the ‘ blue riband of the Turf. 5 

‘ A jest’s prosperity lies in the car of him who hears it; ’ 
the maxim is no less true of a speech; and a*very limited 
quantity of eloquence will go a long way, when the orator makes 
it his main business to humour and chime in with the excited 
feelings and confirmed prejudices of those whose favour he is 
anxious to conciliate. A thorough appreciation ot the prevalent 
weakness in this respect itf the secret of Mr. Disraeli’s elevation. 

There are two modes of getting ori, — by directly appealing 
to superior minds, or by obtaining the support of numbers 
through their passions and prejudices, and then demanding 
power as their representative ; in other words, by playing off 
the nonsense of the country against its sense. Mr. Disraeli has 
chosen the latter. His principal claim to distinction rests 
on his adroit management of the foolish and the vain. His 
admirers do not dwell on the justness of his views, the purity of 
his motives, the solidity of his acquirements, or the excellence 
of his measures. They say in effect: * See to what a height he 

* has raised himself by his unaided exertions ; observe how 

* many “ men of metal and large-acred squires” swear by him 

* despite of his race. How could all this have come to pass 
< unless he were an orator and statesman of the first water ?’ 
We admit the premises, but we dispute the inference. The tide 
which, taken at the flood, led him on to fortune, was a phe- 
nomenon which may not occur again for centuries, but the 
qualities required to float upon it were by no means of corre- 
sponding rarity. We could name half a dozen public men who 
could have anticipated him, had they not been restrained by 
their sense of honour and their convictions. More than one 
distinguished Peelite would, if he had abandoned his prin- 
ciples, and joined the Protectionists, have been hailed as leader 
by his new party. ‘Go, my son, 5 said Oxenstiern, ‘and sec with 

* how little wisdom the world is governed.’ Go, he might have 
added, and mark with how slender a stock of genuine merit men 
rise to wealth, station, or celebrity. Little more than a year 
ago an astonished nation saw thirty or forty very commonplace 
noblemen and gentlemen appointed to high offices, and sixteen 
or seventeen of them made Privy Councillors, by way of reward k 
for the intemperate and mischievous advocacy of an exploded 
error. Would they have been so promoted had they not lagged 
behind their most enlightened contemporaries ? Or what, at this 
hour, would be the position of Mr. Disraeli himself, had he been 
uniformly true and consistent — had he conscientiously chosen 
his party, or side, and stuck to it — had he, above all, abided 
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gallantly by the only cause which he ever appeared to have 
thoroughly at heart, — the cause of the oppressed brethren of 
his race? 

This brinf s us to what might have been the brightest, and is 
likely to turn out the darkest, chapter in his history. We 
allude, of course, to his mode of dealing with the Jewish Claims, 
which he advocated more eloquently than discreetly for many 
years, and virtually abandoned when he found it more profitable 
to enlist in the service of intolerance. The matured views of 
this important subject, which he first developed in ‘ Tancred,’ 
will be found in the 24th chapter of the * Political Biography.’ 
Lord George Bentinck, it will be remembered, resigned the 
leadership to which his Caucasian friend eventually succeeded, 
rather than humour the Spooners and Newdegates by co-opcr- 
ating with them in their bigotry. * The difficulty,’ observes Mr. 
Disraeli, * arose from the member elect for the City of London 
‘ being not only of the Jewish race, but, unfortunately, believing 
‘ only in the first part of the Jewish religion.’ It follows that 
Christianity is only the second part of the Jewish religion ; and 
the author deems the second as of less authority than the first, 
or, at least, as of only equal authority : — 

€ When the ineffable mystery of the Incarnation was consummated, 
a divine person moved on the face of the earth in the shape of a 
child of Israel, not to teach but to expiate. True it is that no word 
could fall from such lips, whether in the form of profound parable, or 
witty retort, or preceptive lore, but to guide and enlighten, but they 
who in those somewhat lax effusions, which in these days are honoured 
with the holy name of theology, speak of the morality of the Gospel 
as a thing apart and of novel revelation, would do well to remember 
that in promulgating such doctrines they are treading on very perilous 
ground. There cannot be two moralities; and to hold that the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity could teach a different morality from 
that which had been already revealed by the First Person of -the, Holy 
Trinity, is a dogma so full of terror that it may perhaps be looked 
upon as the ineffable sin against the Holy Spirit.’ (P. 487.) 

He contends, on the strength of a very peculiar theory of 
vice and virtue — looking, indeed, very like Predestination in its 
most objectionable shape — that mankind owe a large debt of 
gratitude to the Jewish race, as well as a tribute of respect to 
thranemory of Pontius Pilate and Judas Iscariot. € The cru- 
‘ cmxion,’ he tells us, ‘ of our blessed Lord in the form of a 
* Jewish prince, ’ is not their shame, but their glory: — 

‘ If the Jews had not prevailed upon the Romans. to crucify # our 
Lord, what would have become of the Atonement? But the human 
mind cannot contemplate the idea that the most important deed of 
time could depend upon human will. The immolators were pre- 
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ordained like the victim, and the holy race supplied both. Could 
that be a crime which secured for all mankind eternal joy ? Which 
vanquished Satan, and opened the gates of Paradise? Such a tenet 
would sully and impugn the doctrine that is the cornerstone of our 
faith and hope.* (Pp. 488, 489.) 

Yet thi9 * sublime claim,* as he terms it, is declared unten- 
able, and cannot be allowed without risking the revival of the 
Rruidieal rites and the relapse of the most enlightened nations 
of the civilised world into Paganism. The 25th chapter of the 
4 Biography ’ opens thus : — 

* The views expressed in the preceding chapter were not those 
which influenced Lord George Bentinck in forming his opinion that 
the civil disabilities of those subjects of Her Majesty who profess that 
limited belief in divine relation which is commonly called the Jewish 
religion, should be removed, lie had supported a measure to this 
effect in the year 1833, guided in that conduct by his devoted attach- 
ment to the equivocal principle of religious liberty , the unqualified 
application of which principle seems hardly consistent with that re- 
cognition of religious truth by the State to which we yet adhere, and 
without which it is highly probable that the northern and western 
races, after a disturbing and rapidly degrading period of atheistic 
anarchy, may fatally recur to their old national idolatries, modified 
and mythically dressed up according to the spirit of the age.’ (Pp. 
508, 509.) 

This is a handsome tribute to the spirit of bigotry, and has 
doubtless been duly appreciated by his political associates ; but 
between the Puseyistn of c Coningsby ’ and the Hebraism of 
this * Biography,’ we should conceive that he will still expe- 
rience considerable difficulty in getting himself recognised in 
Exeter Hall, or by the National Club, as the preordained 
champion of thp Church. 

Bctw^eA 1846 and 1852 Mr. Disraeli, as i£ divining the very 
post that was in store for him* gave up a great deal of his at- 
tention to the study of finance ; but he might have said of the 
elementary doctrines of political economy what the Marechal 
Duke of Richelieu said of the rules of grammar — that he had 
quarrelled with them at the outset of life, and. could never 
afterwards make up the difference. Perhaps no embryo 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ever talked a larger quantity of 
nonsense on fiscal topics within a given space of time. Wne 
year he was to relieve the landed interest by extending the 
land tax ; the year following, he proposed to create an abund- 
ance of * cheap capital’ by reducing the National Debt; and 
then again the British, farmers were to be enabled to defy 
foreign competition by a diminution in ‘ the cost of production.* 
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lie has recently boasted, that, although a Protectioltist leader, 
he never dreamed of reverting to * Protection’ ; yet the 
e charmed weapon ’ with which he entreated the farmers to arm 
their chamjfion was undoubtedly a system of import duties. 
His favourite measure, however, was the transfer of local btir- 
dens to the Consolidated Fund; and this he reproduced an- 
nually, until he was compelled to take a serious view of its 
justice and practicability, when he suddenly discovered that it 
had become superfluous. Indeed, it is a remarkable fact, and a 
striking illustration of the total want of soundness and earnest- 
ness in his propositions, that not a single feature of any one 
of his amateur budgets was retained in his official production of 
December last. Still he had so far contrived to impose upon 
the least discerning portion of the public that when, installed in 
Downing Street, he proclaimed the advent of a new era in 
finance, many commercial men, who ought to have known better, 
began to speculate on the possibility of his being able to realise 
the expectations which he held forth. 

As for the vast majority of the Derbyites, the faith they re- 
posed in him w’as boundless, and he unhesitatingly promised them 
a long and secure lease of office if they would be implicitly guided 
by his counsels. In an evil hour they consented. A dull man’s best 
chance of remaining honest, particularly in a speculative and cul- 
tivated age, is to stick fast to the political and religious Creed 
in which lie has been brought up. If he tries to reason, he is 
lost. He is caught by sophistries, which would be detected at 
the first glance by a trained mind of ordinary acuteness ; and he 
is apt. to plume himself on being a clever intriguer, when lie is 
neither more nor less than a self-sufficient dupe. When Mr. 
Cayley, who in point of understanding is considerably, above the 
average of his Protectionist associates, indited a long epistle to 
the ‘ Times’ to prove that the Free-trade resolution, in which the 
majority of them concurred, was to be interpreted, in a non- 
natural sense, ho evidently was not aware that he was merely 
reviving the style of casuistry which had been permanently 
discredited by the 6 Provincial Letters’; and he forgot that, the 
resolution in question being the result of a compromise, any 
denial or evasion of its plain meaning might be deemed dishon- 
ourable as well as Jesuitical. As for the magnates of Quartcr- 
S^sion, who went about playing * Vivian Grey,’ making light of 
principle, and talking of office as the only rational object of a sen- 
sible statesman, — they needed a satirist like the famous Duchess 
of Marlborough, who, having got hold of the youthful production 
of a heavy nobleman, in which his Lordship had tried to be plea- 
sant and profligate, reprinted it with a frontispiece representing 
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an elephant dancing on the slack rope. A commonplace, decorous, 
and respectable politician, who forfeits his respectability, may be 
compared to an ugly woman who has lost her character. He 
has thenceforth nothing to full back upon; and what Dr. 
Johnson calls the most poignant of all feelings, the remorse for 
a crime committed in vain, is all that is now left to many of 
the most prominent members of the c Country Party/ 

So firm, however, was their confidence in their ‘ mystery- 
c man,’ that it was not until some days after the promulgation 
of his Budget, that they began to entertain misgivings as to 
his infallibility. They were repeatedly warned that a covp de 
main in English finance would be a gross folly, if it were not 
fortunately a moral impossibility. They persevered in hoping 
against hope, that the something e looming in idic future’ would 
prove their salvation after all ; and they could hardly credit their 
senses when they saw their financial Phaeton let go the reins 
and tumble headlong from liis seat. His own astonishment was 
little inferior to theirs, for he thought his Budget a masterpiece, 
and is still, we are credibly informed, utterly at a loss to under- 
stand why it was unpopular with both town and country, and so 
rapidly precipitated his fall. The source of their credulity and 
his confirmed delusion may, we suspect, be traced to some of 
his personal habits and peculiarities, which are thus described 
by Mr. Francis : — ‘ Like Sir liobcrt Peel, he appears to isolate 

* himself — to have fio associates in the House, except those 
s forced on him by the immediate necessities of party. This 
e isolation and self-absorption arc equally conspicuous, whether 
f he is quiescent or in activity. Observe him any where about 
‘ the House, in the lobbies or in the committee-rooms ; you 

* never see him in confidential communication with any one/ 

A self-dependent and self-absorbed man betrays nothing; 
but, on the other hand, he learns nothing Except from books, 
he loses the advantage of testing his measures or specula- 
tions by discussion, and the working every-day world of feeling 
and opinion remains a sealed volume to him. ‘ Depend upon it, 
c sir,’ observed Dr. Johnson, in reference to Lord Loughborough, 
g it is when you come close to a man in conversation that you 

* discover what his real abilities are ; to make a speech in a 

* public assembly is a knack. Now, I honour Thurlow ; Thurlow 
c is a fine fellow; he fairly puts his, mind to yours.’ 

It has been surmised that Mr. Disraeli, in this respect, bears 
a closer resemblance to Lord Loughborough than to Lord 
Thurlow. Nor, indeed, do we well see hoxt he could go, on 
playing his favourite part of * mystery man,’ if he were in the 
habit of putting mind to mind, or of conversing in the full 
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meaning of the word, with men and women who might fairly 
claim to stand on an intellectual level with him, — which is a very 
different thing from talking over a Marquis of Carabas, or 
showing off to a select and not .over-wise circle of worshippers.* 
f I wish to Heaven that young man would risk himself,’ ex- 
claimed Canning, on first hearing an embryo orator. The same 
wish must have risen repeatedly to the lips of many who have 
marked Mr.* Disraeli’s studied caution and absence of excit- 
ability at moments which seemed to invite the open and 
unrestrained interchange of sentiment and thought. Whatever 
inferences may be drawn from the silence or reserve of authors 
and heroes whose laurels have been earned in the closet or 
the field, there must be something wrong in the mental or 
moral conformation of a man who can make showy speeches in 
public, and who confessedly possesses a lively fancy, a well- 
stored memory and a remarkable command of language, yet 
cannot or will not ‘risk himself’ in the animated and careless 
intercourse of cultivated society. There must be some designs 
and motives, or modes of thinking, which will not bear the light ; 
or some weak point which he wishes to cover ; or he dreads the 
consequences of any impulsive movement on his own part, or 
on that of an antagonist who may resolve to draw him out and 
try conclusions with him when he is not protected by the forms 
of parliamentary debate. ^ 

A rhetorician devoid of earnestness, and anxious only for 
self-display, can hardly be subjected to a more embarrassing 
ordeal then that of good table-talk. Its sudden breaks, quick 
turns, and elliptical transitions, are fatal to his tactics. He is 
like a column of infantry vainly endeavouring to deploy into 
line under fire ; or he may be compared to Monsieur Jourdain, 
when, fresh from his fencing lesson, he is pinned against the 
wall by one of Toinette’s home-thrusts. By way of illus- 
trating our meaning, let us suppose that the substance of Mr. 
Disraeli’s first speech on his Budget had been mentioned at 
a private party. If he had begun to argue there that the 
Protectionists had never agitated for ‘Protection’ since 1840, 
because they had never brought the question specifically 


* ‘Nature descends down to infinite smallness. Mr. has his 

parasites ; and if you take a large buzzing blue-bottle fly, and look at 
it in a microscope, you may see twenty or thirty little ugly insects 
crawling about it, which doubtless think their fly to be the bluest, 
grandest, and most important animal in the universe, and are cou- 
vinefid that the world would be at an jend if it ceased to buz, 
{Peter Plymley . ) , 
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before either House of Parliament, he would scarcely have been 
allowed to finish his sentence. e What do you say then to 
‘ O’Connell’s omission to move for the Repeal of the Union? 
* Does it follow that he never agitated for it V would have been 
instantly and triumphantly retorted. Or, let us take another 
instance from his second speech on the same subject, in which, it 
will be remembered, in answer to the objection, that his reserved 
surplus of 400,000/. was virtually created by adding to the 
national debt, he expatiated on the abuses of the Loan Fund. 
If he had attempted such an evasion amongst friends, he would 
have been checked and told to keep to the point, namely, 
whether his surplus was or was not the product of a continuing 
credit. In short, his three, four, and five hours’ orations would 
have been reduced to marvellously small dimensions if he had 
omitted everything which vrould have been deemed superfluous 
by a select company of financiers. But, of course, we must not 
be understood as maintaining that amplification, with an admix- 
ture of commonplace, is always unsuitable in a set speech. All 
that we venture to suggest is, that it is sometimes easier to dis- 
pense with solid materials, and to build on shallow foundations, 
in a popular assembly than at a dinner-table. 

The late Sir Robert Peel’s reserve proceeded from a totally 
distinct cause, and implied high moral courage rather than a 
moral defect. It was his matured conviction, that a minister 
ought not to communicate his intentions or meditated measures 
before the time fixed for their formal announcement; and he 
was content to endure any extent of obloquy rather than break 
through what he deemed a salutary rule. He suffered bitterly 
frotn over-punctilious attention to it, and there was a period of 
his career, when a dash of Lord Melbourne’s fascinating indis- 
cretion would have been invaluable to the more sedate and 
cautious statesman. If he had gone about'lfcmongst the influen- 
tial country gentlemen during the autumn of 1 845, and frankly 
communicated the difficulty he felt in acting up to the expec- 
tations which he had permitted them to indulge as to the Corn 
Laws, very few, if any, would have sanctioned a factious com- 
bination to run him down. It would be curious if Mr. Disraeli, 
who rose by this very weakness of his illustrious victim, should 
find his own fall precipitated by an analogous fault of man- 
ner and disposition; which, in his case, must be too deeply 
rooted to be exchanged for the outward and visible signs of 
a non-existing congeniality. It is at all events clear, that if 
a party leader insists on playing the unseen oracle or the 
Oriental despot with his followers, he fearfully increases his 
responsibilities ; for, if he fails, they will most assuredly exact 
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ample atonement for the humiliation and disappointment which 
they have gone through. And fail he must, when he tries to 
delude a nation by the same arts which have enabled him to 
figure for a period as the organ and mouthpiece of a faction. 

When Mr. Disraeli announced his * new principles and new 
c policies 9 on the 17th July last, at Aylesbury, he had evidently 
not reflected that he was speaking as the finance minister of 
a mighty commercial empire, which would look for the re- 
alisation of his pledge, and whose fiscal relations might be very 
seriously disturbed by it. We firmly believe that he had 
neither defined principles nor specific policies in his mind, when 
he thus took credit for a projected revision of taxation which 
would please everybody without displeasing anybody ; but that 
he was simply indulging his habitual Cambyses’ vein, and that 
lie trusted to the chapter of accidents, or to his own versatility, 
for getting him out of the scrape when, if ever, the hour of 
reckoning should actually arrive. Unluckily for him, people 
refused to believe that he could so far have forgotten his change 
of position as to* intend nothing more than an ad captandum. 
harangue ; and when Parliament met, he had no alternative but 
to introduce a BudgeJ, which, if not decidedly original, should 
rise above commonplace, or to confess himself a charlatan. If 
lie had regarded the well-understood interests of the Derby 
Government, he would, notwithstanding, have rested satisfied 
with the quiet and unpretending applicatifti of the calculated or 
anticipated surplus ; but vanity overcame prudence ; he could not 
bear to be twitted as the * bottle -conjuror,’ and he brought for- 
ward a bundle of proposals which have earned him a most unen- 
viable preeminence amongst finance-ministers, past, present, or to 
come. Horace Walpole relates that Sir Francis Dashwood, Lord 
Bute’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, opened his first and only 
Budget (for 1763) so injudiciously, and with so little intelligence 
of the exigencies of the period, that he himself was afterwards 
driven to admit his incapacity, and dolorously observed : * People 
‘ will point at me and say, there goes the worst Chancellor of 
( the Exchequer that ever appeared.’ . Let the manes of this 
defunct financier be comforted; for Mr.' Disraeli, considering his 
opportunities, will probably rank with posterity as the worst. 

Then how happened it that this miracle of ingenuity, who is 
believed to have had carte blanche from his colleagues, and was 
certainly checked by no convictions of his own — blundered 
so egregiously when his whole political fortunes, and those 
of his party, as well as his reputation for practical statesman* 
ship which still trembled in the balance of public opinion, 
were at stake ? Either a good or a popular Budget might have 
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served his turn ; and after three months’ study, with all the aids 
and appliances of office, he produced one which proved both un- 
sound and unpopular, nay, which, whilst running counter to every 
Tory tradition, and tending to the subversion of the national 
credit, was coldly received by the agriculturists and clamorously 
denounced by the town constituencies? The solution of the 
problem is that Mr. Disraeli never was, and never will be, a 
practical legislator or a statesman. Ife is emphatically a rheto- 
rician, a man of words. There are few things that can be done 
by dint of words, which he cannot or will not do ; but as for ear- 
nest thought, efficient action, well-defined aim, sound knowledge, 
or sincere purpose, he has none of them. Endowed with many 
choice endowments which* are requisite to oratorical excellence, 
he ranks ineffably below the first class of orators who have 
illustrated our parliamentary history ; and it is consolatory to 
every lover of truth to mark, how invariably his most polished 
and pointed sarcasms tinkle harmlessly against the impenetrable 
shield of Mr. Gladstone’s moral superiority, or fall upon the 
proud crest of a high-minded and fearless antagonist of Lord 
John Russell’s stamp, like the foam of a breaker upon a rock. 
Far from having reason to complain of circumstances, Mr. 
Disraeli, in our opinion, has been. most materially indebted to 
them for his oratorical triumphs ; and the chances are immea- 
surably against any project which he may entertain of being 
enabled to play over again the strange game of 1846 . 

When Walter Scott, on finding the demand for his poetry 
growing slack, commenced the W averley novels, Byron said 
of him that, if this new vein should fail or be exhausted, his 
versatile and copious genius would enable him to strike out a 
third or a fourth road to renovated and redoubled popularity. 
An equally acute and more experienced judge of intellectual 
capabilities — the late Richard Lalor Shiel took a widely dif- 
ferent vieyv of Mr. Disraeli’s resources, when he remarked that 
the death of Sir Robert Peel had left his persecutor much in 
the condition of a dissecting surgeon without a subject. There 
were sundry peculiarities of character and position which ren- 
dered that lamented statesman both vulnerable and sensitive to 
a rare and exceptional degree ; and the only branch of public 
speaking in which Mr. Disraeli has hitherto approximated 
to excellence is aggressive personality. The form may vary ; 
it may be sarcasm, sneer, irony, ridicule, satire, or invective. 
But all his happiest efforts are marked by the same distinctive 
quality. He cannot shine without offensiveness. His passages 
of arms are not worth commemorating unless he draws blood. 
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lie cannot bo ranked with debaters, like the late Charles 
Bullcr — 

4 Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 

Never carried a heartstain away on its blade.* 

He is more fitted to be ranged in the same category with tfiose 
who, 4 when they cannot wield the sword, snatch the dagger, 

4 au$ when they cannot barb it and make it rankle in the wound, 

4 steep it in venom, that it may tester in the scratch.* Ho 
is 7 the Paganini of the rhetorical art ; and his renown as first 
fiddle depends on the skill and felicity with which he executes 
so many tunes, with variations, upon one string. 

We have carefully perused the whole of Mr. Disraeli’s printed 
speeches, with the view of making a collection of their 4 beauties 
and the result of our search is even more unsatisfactory than 
wc could have anticipated. They possess the high merit of 
lucidity in statement and narration ; but they are deficient in 
arrangement, condensation, and logical connexion : the transi- 
tions arc commonly forced, and the ornaments almost always 
merctricidbs. They neither instruct nor improve. They do 
not make his hearers or readers wiser or better. They do not 
guide the judgment, enlighten the understanding, or exalt the 
feelings. As Cicero says of Epicurus, 4 Nil magnificum, nil 
4 generosum sapit.’ Judging either from internal evidence or 
from their known effects, we should infer that not one of them 
was seriously framed or intended to persuade or convince, or to 
advance any affirmative proposition, or any line of policy, or 
any measure of his own ; but that the main aim of cadi was 
either to gratify his morbid fondness for notoriety, or to depre- 
ciate some individual who had wounded his vanity, stood in the 
way of his advancement, or provoked his enmity in some man- 
ner. For this reason he is most powerful in reply; the more 
especially because his choicest bits, his purpurei panni , are care- 
fully prepared beforehand, and cannot easily be made to wear 
an impromptu air in an opening speech. 

Most of the greatest speakers, ancient and modern, have 
been eminent in the vituperative branch of the , art ; but, to 
the best of our information and belief, it is not true of more 
than one or two of them that their highest triumphs w'ere 
achieved in it, and it is true of none that they entirely neglected 
the other branches, or cultivated them without fruit. But not 
only has Mr. Disraeli produced nothing comparable to Pitt’s 
speech on the Slave Trade, or Fox’s on the Westminster 
Scrutiny, or Burke’s on the American War, or Sheridan’s on 
the Begums of Oude, or Grattan’s on the Ir.ish Declaration of 
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Rights , or Plunkett’s on the Catholic question, or any one 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s or Lord Brougham’s most admired effu- 
sions ; but, as regards purely ornamental rhetoric, no effort of 
his fancy deserves to bq named in the same day with the glow- 
ing and graceful imagery of Canning, — as in the well known 
allusion to the ships in Plymouth harbour. The finest passage 
in this line which Mr. Francis can cull from his hero’s orations, 
is the one in which he warns the Manchester school that ‘ there 
‘ is no reason why they should form an exception to that which 
‘ history has mournfully recorded ; why they, too, should not 
‘fade like the Tyrian dye, and moulder like the Venetian 
‘ palaces.’ 

With regard to the distinctive character of Mr. Disraeli’s 
eloquence, Mr. Francis’ inquiries and researches have uncon- 
sciously led him to the same conclusion. Almost every para- 
graph, sentence, or phrase which he adduces to illustrate 
Mr. Disraeli’s style, or to raise the critical estimate of his 
genius, is a personal attack, — express, implied, involved, or 
insinuated. We will cite a few of the most remarkable 
quoted for this purpose by the partial biographer. *He men- 
tions as eminently successful, the imputation levelled against 
the Premier in 1844, of being ‘ one who menaced his friends 
‘ whilst he cringed to his opponents,’ — the phrase of ‘ orga- 
‘ nised hypocrisy,’ as applied to the Peel administration at the 
same time — the sneering remark in the Maynooth debate of 
1845, that ‘with him (Peel) great measures were always rested 
‘ on small precedents, that he always traced the steam engine 
‘ back to the tea kettle ; that, in f act, all his precedents were tca- 
‘ kettle precedents ’ — the double-barrel discharged at the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert, by the warning, that ‘ another 
‘ place (the House of Lords) may be drilled into a guard-room, 

‘ and thq House of Commons into a vestry and the comparison 
of hisdllustrious victim, first, to a ‘ great parliamentary middle 
‘ man,’ and subsequently to a ‘ great appropriation clause.’ 
Equally cutting and well chosen were his weapons when, 
returning again and again to the charge, he advised Sir Robert 
to ‘ stick to quotation, because he never quoted any passage 
‘ that had not previously received the meed of parliamentary 
‘approbation’ — compared him to the Turkish admiral who 
steered the fleet confided to him straight into the enemy’s port ; 
and denounced him as a ‘ political pedlar, who, adopting the 
‘ principles of Freq-trade, had bought his party in the cheapest 
‘ market, and sold them in the dearest.’ These may be favour- 
able specimens of wit, * cleverness, fancy, keen observation, 
adroit application, or quick perception. But their glitter and 
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point are not more remarkable than the worthlessness and 
heaviness of the materials in which they are imbedded, or on 
which they lie r 6 like lumps of marl on a barren moor, encum- 
( bering what they cannot fertilise.’ 

Aware of the limits within which nature or habit had 
circumscribed the abilities of this remarkable personage, we 
were consequently by no means disposed, on the occasion of 
the famous Thiers’ plagiarism, to give him credit for being 
able to compose an original eulogium on the ‘hero of a 
c hundred fights,’ of equal or greater merit than what he stole 
ready-made. He is by habit and frame of mind obstructive 
rather than constructive, better qualified for depreciating objects 
of popular esteem than for exalting them ; and we happen to 
know that, prior to the detection of the theft, the stolen part 
(occupying between thirty-five and forty lines in the newspaper 
reports) of his Wellington performance, was exultingly adduced 
by his admirers to prove that he could shine, when it suited 
him, in a line for which he had been deemed radically unfit.* 

We confidently appeal to any one who was present at the 
delivery of his studied attack on Sir Charles Wood and Sir 
James Graham in reference to our relations with France, 
whether — apart from its factious and mischievous spirit — this 
exhibition was not prosy and wearisome in the extreme, till he 
began to let off the squibs and crackers which he had reserved 
for the finale, and most of which, as usual, exploded very much 
to the annoyance and confusion of his friends. With what face 
can they attribute revolutionary tendencies to the Aberdeen 
and Russell Ministry, if, since its formation, « no Radical can 
‘ venture abroad for fear of being caught and converted into a 
‘ Conservative statesman ? ’ or how can they affect dread of Sir 
James Graham’s ‘ progress,’ if, as they were antithetically told, 
* it consists in standing still.’ But his closing speech on his 
Budget affords the most striking examples to show how ha- 
bitually and instinctively he resorts to sarcasm or vituperation 
when he is hard pressed. He had concentrated all his energies 
to leave a terrible impression of his beak and talons, as he 


* The passages in question were first quoted in a translated shape 
in the * Morning Chronicle* of July 4. 1848, in refutation o®6omo 
depreciatory remarks of Mr. Disraeli’s on the fi military mind.’ We 
learn from the same paper of the 25th of November last, that the 
Right Honourable Gentleman has paid us also the high compliment 
of printing as his own some striking reflections of a celebrated his- 
torian which originally appeared in this Journal.' The peroration <of 
liis speech on the third reading of the Corn Bill, May 15. 1846, is a 
mere paraphrase of .the concluding paragraphs of Mr, Urquhart’s 
‘ Diplomatic Transactions in Central Asia.’ 
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alighted vulture-like on foe after foe. With the look, tone, and 
attitude of Kean’s Shylock, he dealt about him like the 
Veiled Prophet — 

*In vain hfe yeJls his desperate curses out; 

Deals death promiscuously to all about ; 

To foes that charge, and coward friends that fly, 

. And seems of all the 4 Great Arch-Enemy. 

And the sole joy his baffled spirit knows 

In. this forced flight is — murdering as he goes. 

There Is, wc regret .to say, a prevalent tendency, both in 
and out of the House of Common^ to admire this description 
of display, without pausing to consider the precise qualities of 
head and heart indicated by it. Yet the positive amount of 
intellectual power demanded for a telling invective is by no 
means extraordinary, provided its exercise be not restrained 
by good feeling or good taste. Looking merely to ephemeral 
effects, it is also an immense advantage, in either speaker 
or writer, to be emancipated from conventional restraint. Wc 
learn from Moore’s ‘ Diary ’ that this topic was once briefly 
handled between a friend (Luttrell, we believe,) and himself. 

* X. “ Between what one would' nt write, and what one couldnt 9 
‘ “tis a hard game to play at.” « M. “A man must risk the 

* “ former to attain the latter ; and it is the same daring that 

* “produced the things wc wouldnt write, and those ive thought 

* “ we could' 7it.” 9 

How many aspirants to political and literary distinction arc 
there, who would accept Mr. Disraeli’s position and reputation 
with the incidental drawbacks and qualifications ? To reduce the 
number of those who might be tempted to envy him, is the main 
object of this Article ; and it is with an especial view to their 
edification that wc have collected the scattered illustrations of 
his career from its commencement. Eajyh, individually taken, 
may prove little; but when the whole of them arc viewed 
together,' and in connexion with one another, the conclusion is 
irresistible. His mode of rising in the world then becomes patent 
to the most cursory observer. He is henceforth like a bee, or wasp, 
working in a glass case. He has broken Scdley’s supplementary 
commandment — € Thou shalt not be found out ; ’ and every 
well-wisher to good government and social order should rejoice 
in his detection. His twenty-seven years of public life are thus 
made to assume tbeir genuine form of a tangled iflass of disin- 
genuous expedients and contradictory professions, which change 
their colour, like the hues of shot silk — fade into something else 
'&& we are looking at them, like what are called ‘ shifting views,’ 
or dazzle the eye like the showy and indistinct figures in a 
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kaleidoscope. Is it just, wise, or beneficial that the highest 
honours of a State should be earned, by such means or lavished 
on such men? \ . 

It is idle to assert that he won- his *way, fairly- or unfairly, 
ns a man of letters or * gentleman ef $h e ^ress/ He Won it as 
a parliamentary gladiator; and his books have done him more 
harm than good with , his employers* Who do not appreciate their 
merits, and are constantly liable 19 be annoyed by their satire 
or compromised by their revelation#. We should lio more 
think of ranking him with Mr. Macaulay, than of placing a 
successful general of Condottieri," like Sir John Sawkwood, in 
the same category with Conde, Turenne, and Marlborough. 
Let those to whom this judgment na^y eepm harsh, reflect 
on the results which have ensued in a neighbouring country, 
from the habitual disregard of the moral element in appreciating 
conduct or character, and from the premium thereby held out 
to unprincipled ambition. We are fortunately not yet arrived 
at that lamentable state of social degradation, hi which there is 
no recognised criterion of Excellence except success ; but we 
shall rapidly approximate towards it if we tamely permit 
brazen images, or false idols, to be set up for national worship 
in the midst of us; whilst, to proclaim that any amount of in- 
terested tergiversation or apostasy should be forgiven for the 
sake of wit, eloquence, or adroit ajudacity, is to canker public 
yirtne in the bud. The almost total absence of conventional 
restrictions and civil disabilities in this country, simply, adds to 
the apprehended danger by widening the arena, and by render- 
ing it more easy of access to competitors of all grades, worthy 
or unworthy. It is, therefore, small merit in our eyes to have 
dispensed with the adventitious aids of birth and wealth, if the 
essential distinctions between right and wrong have been simul- 
taneously overlooked; and we speak under a lively sepse of our 
responsibilities as public censors, -when we avow, that, for from 
regarding this Caucasian luminary as having shed a wholesome 
light over our political firmament, we saw little but what au- 
gured evil in its lurid and fitful coruscations, and felt neither 
regret nor astonishment at its eclipse. . 

a ’ 

Aet. VII. — Public Education as affected by the Minutes %f the 
Committee of Privy Council from 1846 to 1852 ; with Sug- 
gestions as to future Policy . By Sir James Kay Shuttle* 
worth, Bart. London: 1853. 

XT 1 ROM whatever premises opinions are started, they concur *in 
placing Education first among the* social questions of the 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. H H 
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day in the order of solution. Statesmen find that the franchise 
cannot be extended and the representation: of the people im- 
proved until they are better educated. The Church has given 
^practical evidence, of her devotion to the cause by gathering 
scarcely less than a millipn of poor children into : her schools, 
upwards of 23,000 in number. < , 

It is now but here and there among the clergy that one will 
be found to lament that so much is done for the education 
of poor children, or to maintain that to be thriftless, impro- 
vident, and 'sunk in gross habits of debauchery, is the necessary 
and normal, condition of a labouring population, for which there 
is no help and in respect to which the Church has no other 
mission than to sit down and weep. Or that, at best, we should 
be contented if we can teach them to read the Scriptures, 
although they remain wholly incapable of comprehending the 
language of her Liturgy or of sermons, and with no other per* 
ception of pleasure or instruction derivable from reading than 
immoral or seditious publications will gratify. . 

There are thoughtful men among* the clergy now everywhere 
to be found who are ready to admit that even if the statements 
made of the progress in knowledge of the children in some of 
our elementary schools — which wc believe to be greatly exag- 
gerated — were true, there would be nothing remarkable or 
unreasonable in it. People forget, when they express their 
amazement at such advancement in intelligence among the. 
labouring classes, what strides we have ourselves been making, 
so that a far wider chasm is interposed between us and them 
than heretofore — a chasm thus widened by our more rapid 

e ess in knowledge, in civilisation, and in material well 
w . So that the education of the people does not tend to 
destroy the old relations of society, but to restore tliein ; and 
the danger, to be averted does not lie in this approximation but 
in that widening chasm. ** 

We have entered more fully on this question in a former 
Number.* The principle on which it rests is strikingly, illus- 
trated in the following passage from a description by a Scotch 
farm servant of the present, as compared with the former, con- 
dition of persons of his class. We quote it from ‘ Chambers’ 
Journal’ for the 5th February,. 1853. ‘ Masters and -servants 

‘ have been gradually receding from each other for seventy or 
* eighty years past. Education has been favourable to the 
‘ former, while the mind of the latter has been left, to famish 
‘and c starve. The masters have become so polished in, their 

I * l n JW ^ — 

4 ; * * Edinburgh Beview, No. clxxxv. Jane, 1850* * ; ; 
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‘ manners and conversation that they will not hold intercourse 
‘ with their servants. They not only neglected to order well 
‘ their household, but they have driven us from under the family 
‘ roof as a nuisance and assigned us a bothie*, where we can, 
‘ without restraint, indulge to excess in thpse humiliating prac- 
‘ tices for which many of us are notorious, alike to our own 
‘ disgrace and to the misfortune of others.’ 

The authorities of the Horse Guards have established regi- 
mental schools, attended in great numbers (voluntarily) by the 
soldiers. The Rev. G. # R. Gleig, the Chaplain-General, is 
charged with the inspection of these schools; and, to train 
skilful teachers for them, a normal school has been established 
at Chelsea. The following extract from the recently published 
journal of F. S. Larpent, Esq., Judge- Advocate to the British 
Forces in the Peninsula, bears testimony to the expediency of 
these measures : — ‘In marching, our men have no chance at all 
6 with the French. The latter beat them hollow ; and, I be- 
‘ lieve, principally owing to their being a more intelligent set of 
‘ beings, seeing consequences more, and feeling them. This 
‘ makes them sober and orderly ; whenever it becomes material 
‘ and on a pinch, their exertions and individual activity are 
* astonishing. Our men get sulky and desperate, drink exces- 
4 sively, and become daily more weak and unable to proceed, 

‘ principally from their own conduct. They eat voraciously 
e when opportunity offers, after having* had short fare. This 
4 brings on fluxes, &c. In every respect, except courage, they 
4 are inferior soldiers to the French and Germans. 5 

The advocates of penal reform tell us that crime strikes its 
roots deep into childhood : the period of life which immediately 
follows it being of all others most prolific in criminals. The 
number of prisoners classed as juveniles in the prison inspectors 5 
returns was, in the year 1849, no fewer than 12,955 ;• of which 
number 1431 were under the age of 12, 2,912 from 12T to 14, 
and the remaining 8,617 from 14 to I7.j • 

There is no age so prolific of crime as that from 15 to 20. 
Of the whole number of prisoners committed in the year 1846 
one-fourth were between those ages ; nevertheless these formed 
but one-tenth of the population ; so that one-fourth of the crime 
was committed by one-tenth of the population.^ 

‘ It is not enough for society, 5 says Mr. Thompson, of Ban- 
chory (‘ Social Evils and their Causes and Cure/ Nisb'et, 1852, 


* A detached cottage assigned to the unmarried form labourers. . 
t Mr. Fletcher's ‘ The Farm School System of the Continent. 5 
} Edinburgh Review, No. clviii. 
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quoted by Colonel Jcbb, Prison Report, 1852,) * to reform 
i criminals after they have led lives of crime for years; it has 

* another and a greater, and happily it is an easier work to 
‘ accomplish, and that is to prevent the growth of a population 

* of juvenile offenders ready and willing, year after year, to fill 
‘ up the places of those who may have been reformed or removed 

* from the country. The work is not to cleanse the polluted 
‘ stream, after it has long flowed on in its pestilential course, 
‘ but to purify the fountain whence it draws an unfailing 
‘ supply/ 

Shifting our point of view from the side of crime to that 
of pauperism, we find Mr. Carleton Tufnell reporting* that 
4 Pauper parents rear pauper children, and that their habit of 
c dependence on the poors’ rate seems to descend as a part of 
c their natures from generation to generation so that c to stop 
‘ this hereditary taint would be to annihilate the greater part 
‘ of the pauperism of the country.’ ‘ I have seen,’ says Mr 
c Chadwick (Report on London and Berks, 1833), c three genc- 

* rations of paupers — the father, the son, and the grandson — 
c with their respective families at their heels, trooping, to the 
4 overseer every Saturday for their weekly allowances.’ 

Even the advocates of economy find it in a liberal expendi- 
ture for the education of pauper and criminal children. * All,’ 
says Colonel Jebb, in his able Report on Convict Prisons, 1851, 

* who have attentively considered the present neglected state of 
‘ the lowest classes, and are at all aware of the evifs resulting 

* from it, will admit that up to this period a too narrow economy 
s has caused a question of the highest social interest, and even 

* of justice, to be subordinate to one of present outlay , I do not 

* say of economy , because I believe it would be a wise economy 

* to spend more in the means of prevention , with a view to 
‘ spending less in the punishment of crimp ; and this would be 
‘ effected by making proper provision for the training of those 
c classes wflio are now virtually shut out from all the recognised 
‘ means of suitable instruction, and are left to the unaided ex- 
‘ ertions of benevolence.’ * It was said by the late Mr. Rushton, 

* stipendiary magistrate at Liverpool, that he had ascertained 
g that ten criminal children under fourteen years of age had cost 
‘ in apprehension and imprisonment upwards of 600/. ; and with 
‘ so little effect that all of them were then in prison, and one, 
4 only about ten years of age, lay under sentence of transporta- 
‘ tion for seven years.’f 

{ ,, - ■ - - ■ ■ ' u " ^ ■ 

* Report on the Education of Pauper Children, 1839. 

. f Colonel J ebb’s Report. 
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In those new conditions of social well-being on which we 
have entered, instruction is found to be necessary to the subor- 
dination of common sailors. Speaking of the Royal Navy 
schools at Greenwich Hospital for the sons of common sailors, 
which now rank wc believe among the best elementary schools 
in Europe, and which send out some of the very best officers 
and sailors in Her Majesty’s Service and the Mercantile 
Marine, the Inspector says (Minutes, 1850-51, p. 24 .): — 

* It is a fact worthy of being recorded, and deserving of obser- 

* vation, that, so long as a low standard was affixed to the edu- 
4 cation of the boys of the Greenwich schools, lest it should 

* render them dissatisfied with the hardships of a sea-faring life, 

* they were found to be dissatisfied with those hardships — they 
/ ran away from their ships — and that now , when it is fixed at a 
4 high standard, they are not dissatisfied with them — they do 
‘ not run away from their ships, and are more steady (as it is 
4 termed) than other boys.’ The Board of Trade, taking at 
length into its consideration the admitted inferiority of the 
masters and mates of British merchant ships to those of other 
countries, and yielding to the stubborn fact of a great annual 
loss of life and property, caused simply by their ignorance and 
by that moral debasement which is its inseparable companion, 
has, under the administration of Lord Colchester, begun to 
establish navigation schools in the seaports for the education of 
merchant teamen’s apprentices. 

And, lastly, we have the great commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the country importunately demanding the industrial 
education of the people as a necessity ; that we may compete 
with those foreign countries who have in this respect taken the 
lead of us. The reports of several of the juries of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 speak this language, and memorials to the same 
effect from the manufacturers of Birmingham, of Bristol, of 
Halifax, of Hull, of Oldham, Sheffield, and the Potteries, are 
appended to the Second Report of the Commissioners. The 
manufacturers of Halifax say that they * have long felt, in com- 
4 xnon with those of other districts, the great disadvantages 
4 under which they labour from the ladk of a better education 
4 of the operative classes, and urge the founding, on a national 
4 basis* of a scheme of industrial education, as alike important 

* to the prosperity and welfare of every class of* the community.’ 

. The memorialists from Hull 4 perceive that unless a system of 

4 industrial education is. extended to this country, so as to enable 
4 our manufacturers to apply increased science and skill t<5 our 
4 manufactures, England cannot keep- her position in the great 
4 industrial competition of all nations.’ And the Jury of IJa- 
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chines expresses an opinion that unless something is done for 
industrial education in England, * the superiority which the 
‘ French have attained in certain branches of industry by their 
6 attention to the art of design, will eventually appear, through 
‘ the agency of the Ecoles des Arts et Metiers > in the more scien- 
‘ tific character of these machines.’ * 

Nor are these fears without foundation. , Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
in his able introductory lecture of the Session 1852-53, at the 
Museum of Practical Geology, has shown us how perfect a 
system of industrial education has been organised in the Peal 
and the Gewerbe schools of Germany, and in the Ecoles des Arts 
et Metiers of France. It is calculated that in Germany alone 
13,000 men annually receive the high technical and scientific 
training of these schools; while more than 30,000 workmen 
are being systematically taught the elements of Science and of 
Art in schools which communicate instruction to them in their 
leisure hours, f Whilst there are no such means of education 
in England it is not to be wondered at that * our glass makers, 
porcelain manufacturers, our calico printers and others, have 
been obliged to receive from abroad that intellectual element 
c of manufacture which they could not obtain at home — a right 
tf policy for the industrial producers, but a miserable one for the 
State which has neglected to cultivate it within itself . 9 J 
Influenced by these considerations, the Society of Arts has 
constituted a Committee of Industrial Instruction, the object of 
which is announced in the following quotation from their cir- 
cular under the date of January 25. 1853 : — 

f The Committee, taking up that portion of the subject which 

* lies more immediately within their province — Industrial In- 

* struction as a means of promoting Arts, Manufactures, and 
( Commerce, the chartered objects of their^Society — only give 
c expression to a widely-spread opinion — an opinion which has 
6 now deepened into conviction since the products of the industry 

* of the nations of the earth were brought into emulative com- 
'parison at the Great Exhibition of 1851, — that Industrial 
f Instruction* and a suitable training bearing on the realities of 

* life, and fitted to the wants of the times, are the pressing 
c needs of our day . 9 

These principles have received, however, but a tardy recog- 
nition. The Church had gone through a long period of deelen- 

* Reports Of Juries, p. 176. Jury V. : . ' * - , 

f Second Report of the Commissioners, of the Exhibition of 185 1$ 

4 I>r. Playfair’s Lecture, p. 10. < 
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sion — the spreading population; had far outgrown her mini- 
strations — the churches began to be deserted by the common 
people, and their hearts were well nigh estranged from /her, 
before she ' extended a pastoral care to the children ?of ttbe 
poor. Agrarian outrages, strikes, and political unions. Chart- 
ism and Socialism, had to do their work, and armed mobs in 
Kent and .Glamorganshire, ready to follow any madman or 
fanatic who might offer to lead them, were required .to bear 
their testimony to an ignorance in the nineteenth century 
which finds its historical parallel in the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
among the followers of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, before the 
attention of Parliament was awakened to the political necessity 
of. education for the people.. 

Our poors’ rates had been allowed to increase to five millions 
annually, and the cost of our prisons to two millions, before 
economists bethought themselves that it would be cheaper to 
train up children to industry, enterprise, and honesty, than to 
maintain them when they became men and women as criminals 
or paupers. 

The manufacturing and cbmmercial interests of the country 
had derived countless profits from the discoveries in science of 
a few earnest and devoted, but neglected and unrequited, men, 
and the Art schools of other countries had given to the manu- 
factures of those countries a recognised superiority; before those 
interests awoke to the consciousness how vast a mine of wealth 
there lay beneath their feet in the practical application of a* few 
great principles of Science and Art, when once these should 
penetrate deeper than the classes now distinguished as educated, 
and reach the artificers and mechanics of the country. 

To the honour of the Church be it, however, said, that she 
was the first to occupy the ground of Education. w Of all the 
different ideas which have been formed as to the form under 
which the education of the people should be developed, and the 
principles on which it should be based, the only one which* has 
yet fructified has its source in a religious instinct. 

It was a religious impulse which founded the daily school, 
and it retains possession of it. No scheme to promote educa- 
tion can overlook its religious origin. From the fifth century 
to the nineteenth, Christianity has ever been in the van of 
civilisation. It was by missionaries of the .early Church that 
the seeds of humanity, of justice, and mercy, were sown amongst 
the barbarian tribes, so long withheld by the power of Rome- 
within the boundaries of the Rhine and the Danube, ^nd 
which, in the fifth century, swept like a hurricane otfer 
Southern Europe ; and it is Christianity in these latter timeB, 
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whose footsteps are seen done, bearing in her hands the Word 
of Life, in the alleys, the back courts, the garrets, cellars, and 
lodging-houses of our cities, where festers a population who 
unite the crimes of civilisation and of barbarism— the dangerous 
classes of society— men scarcely withheld by the civil power 
within the limits of the law — the terrible retribution erf whose 
delinquency would be an age of violence and misrule. 

The religious instinct, in which the idea of education for the 
people unquestionably had its origin, was, nevertheless, long in 
giving effect to it. 

4 It was not until the period immediately preceding the Re- 
‘ formation,’ *says Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, ‘that the practice 
‘ of founding and endowing schools had commenced,’ before that 
time ‘few schools existed for the common people. Some children 
€ were taught in the Song Scole of the cathedral to read as well 
‘ as to sing. Some poor scholars also received instruction in 
4 the chantries and others in the monasteries ; but they were 
‘ chiefly destined, by entering the universities as sizars, to swell 
4 the inferior ranks of the clergy.’ That awakening of the 
human mind, of which the Reformation was the evidence, could 
not be without its influence on education. With a portioii of 
the spoils of the Church the Reformers founded, therefore, 
schools and colleges. 

One of the first objects of Cranmer and his fellow labourers 
was to enable the people to join in the public worship of the 
Church both with the spirit and with the understanding, by 
having that worship celebrated in their own language ; but no 
means were taken to teach them to read the Scriptures. A 
century after we find, however, the pilgrim fathers — themselves 
educated men — devoting themselves to the work of education, 
in America, under the influence of a public opinion favourable 
to it, which they cannot but have brought with them from the 
old country : — * It was ever the # custom,’ says Mr. Bancroft f, 
quoting the Colonial Laws *and it soon became the law, 

* in Puritan New England, that none, of the brethren shall 

* suffer so much barbarism in their families as not to teach their 
c children §nd apprentices so much learning as may enable them 
‘ perfectly to learn the English tongue ’ . . . . ‘To the end 

* The first endowed school for the education of the poor is stated 
in the- ‘ Digest of Schools and Charities for Education’ to have been 
Phillipps’ school at Sutton St. Mary's* Lincolnshire. • The total 
number of such endowed schopla in, 1887, if stated to have been 
7. % . 

History of the United States,’ voL i. c. 10. 
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* that learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers, 

* it was ordered that every township, after the Lord had in- 

* creased them to the number of fifty householders, shall appoint 

■* one to teach all children to write and read, and where any town 
‘ shall increase to the number of one hundred families; they 
‘ shall set up a grammar school.’ • 

4 In these measures,’ Mr. Bancroft goes on to say, 4 especially 
4 in the laws establishing the common schools — -lies the secret 
4 of the success and character of New England. Every child as 
4 it was bom into the world, was lifted from the earth by the 
4 genius of the country, and in the statutes of the land rc- 
4 ceived, *as its birthright, a pledge of the public care for its 

* morals and its mind.’ 

Whilst the Puritans were thus laying in America the founda- 
tion of that system of national common school education of 
which they are now reaping the fruits — although knowledge 
and civilisation were making rapid progress in the upper classes 
in England, — but little was done by private benevolence* for 
the education of the people, and nothing by the State. 4 Popular 
4 education received its first impulse two centuries after the 
4 Reformation,’ not (says Sir James Kay Shuttleworth), from 

* 4 From this time, similar .schools sprang up here and there 
throughout the country, although very slowly at first. For eleven 
years after, no other school for the instruction of the poor was esta- 
blished. But at the end of that time, in 1503, we find that four were 
founded and endowed. A still longer period, forty-six years, then 
elapsed without the foundation of a single school of the kind. The 
intervals between their establishment became less find less, however, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century ; and, from 1600 to 1837, 
there was not a year that was not marked by the foundation of one 
or more such schools. Several years can count their tep, twenty, or 
thirty schools; and one year, 1719, as many as forty. The years in 
which our forefathers were most industrious in establishing these 
schools were the first thirty-eight years of the eighteenth century, 
namely, about the time of Queen Anne, who did much to promote 
their establishment. After this there was a sudden falling off in 
their annual increase, and then the rate continued low, with a few 
exceptional years. Towards 1837, they dwindled dow Again to one 
a year, somewhat after the fashion in which they 1 had arisen. But, 
from the commencement of the seventeenth century, when they began 
to be regular in their establishment, to the year 1837, when the last 
of which we hear was endowed, the average number per annum was 
between seven and eight. The total number of such schools, the 
41 Schools not Classical” of the Digest; is 2,217, which gives an average 
of forty-two or forty-three for each county.* (Educational Expositor 
March, 1853.) 
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‘ any act of public policy, but from the spontaneous emotions of 
‘ Christian charity. In contemplating this phenomenon we at 
c once perceive the evidence of a new and advanced period of 
‘ civilisation. No great national crisis awakens the Government 
f to a sense of its, danger, or impels the people to some act of 
‘ revolution, but*we are called to observe the silent birth of the 
f Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 1701, and the 
‘ gradual; and limited growth of its schools through the succeed- 
i ing century ; — the creation of the first Sunday school in Glou- 

* cester, in 1782, by Robert Raikes; the establishment of the 

* Sunday School Union in 1786; the commencement of the 

labours of Bell and Lancaster in 1797-98 ; the origin of the 

4 Society afterwards called the British and Foreign School 
6 Society in 1811 ; the birth of the first Infant School at New 
‘ Lanark in 1815, and the foundation of the Home and Colonial 
f Infant School Society in 1836.’ 

* It id also important to observe, that the development of Sunday 

schools for the poor proceeded with gigantic strides, before the 
labours of Bell and Lancaster gave rise to the two great societies for 
the establishment of day schools. The idea of education for the poor 
sprang from a religious impulse, — it was fosterbd by intense religious 
zeal, — it regarded the school as the nursery of the Church and con- 
gregation, — and confided its management to the chief communicants, 
to the deacons, elders, and class teachers. Thus the Sunday school 
became the type of the daily school ; and it was natural that ele- 
mentary education should, even in day-schools at first, comprise only 
such rudiments of instruction as enabled the scholar to read the Holy 
Scriptures. How great was the impulse of the Reformation, — and 
how strong became that flood of Christian zeal whose fountain first 
welled up in the heart of Robert Raikes, is now known from the fact, 
that in 1833, the first rudiments of instruction were then given in un- 
endowed schools to 390,734 children ; of which number 178,517 were 
taught in, schools supported by subscription^ only, and 212,217 in- 
schools supjjjorted in part by subscriptions and in part by the pay- 
ments of the scholars. Besides which number, 153,764 other children 
were taught in endowed schools, which have owed their origin either 
to the impulse of the Reformation, or to the more recent manifesta- 
tions of religious 'zeal. So- that, iu 1833, 544,498 scholars were re- 
ceiving the #ements of education, in schools which bad been founded 
by the influence of religion.’ (P.,34.) t 

* No one, therefore, who has examined the history of English Public 
Education ean doubt that to attempt to separate it from religion would 
be to offer the rudest violence not only to the traditions of the country, 
bqt tQ4$fr institutions, whether. they be the growth of centuries or the 

offspring of the popular will’ (P* 3L) , <; 

^ffMVbfeiy in this fact consists the difficulty of theprbblctb in 
lliMtolution of which he has laboured so long, so devotedly. 
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and with so large a measure of success. He thus enuntiates 
it: — * 

c A system of National Education is necessarily of slow growth. 
In a country possessing representative institutions, public opinion 
must first be convinced of the necessity and utility of so vast a crea- 
tion, as that of universally accessible and efficient elementary schools. 
To suppose that, in the attainment of this conviction, all difficulties 
are surmounted, would be a proof of a singular want of political ex- 
perience. In a mixed constitution, protecting all in the enjoyment 
of civil and religious freedom, the most difficult problem which can 
be proposed to a statesman is such a scheme, involving the civil 
rights and religious privileges of every class, yet in harmony with 
politflhl justice, and being a full expression of the national power.' 
(P.54.) 

The work now before us contains the masterly exposition of so 
much of this problem as has been solved, — and of what remains 
to be done. No common interest attaches to it as the labour of 
a period of retirement from official duties rendered necessary by 
the sacrifice he had made to them of his health. 

The difficulties of the task which the State had undertaken, 
when it intervened in the education of the people, were soon 
made apparent. When Parliament, in 1833, on the motion of 
Lord A1 thorp, .devoted an annual grant of 20,000/. to the pro- 
motion of education in Great Britain, the money, so long as it 
was distributed through the intervention of the National and 
British and Foreign School Societies, to aid in the erect ion of 
schools almost unconditionally, was accepted with alacrity. But 
when, in 1839, Her Majesty, in a letter addressed by Lord 
John Russell to Lord Lansdowne, signified her gracious inten- 
tion to create a Committee of Council on Education, whose 
functions. and the principles by which they were to be governed 
were declared in Her Majesty’s letters as follows — then was 
commenced one of the most remarkable contests recorded in die 
constitutional history of the country. 

‘ Much may be effected by a temperate attention to the 
f claims of the Established Church, aud the religious Jreedom 
4 sanctioned by the law. ’ * 

* On this subject I need only to say that it is Her Majesty’s 
f wish that the youth of this kingdom should be religiously 
‘ brought up, aud that the rights of conscience should be re** 
f spected. * 

‘ It is some consolation to Her Majesty to perceive that, of 
* late years, the zeal for popular education has increased, that 
‘ the Established Church has made great efforts ^to promote^the 
‘building of schools, and that the National and British and . 
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4 Foreign School Societies have actively endeavoured to stimu- 
4 late the liberality of 4he benevolent and enlightened friends of 
4 general education. 

4 Still much remains to be done ; and among the chief defects 
4 yet subsisting may be reckoned the insufficient number of 
4 qualified schoolmasters ; the imperfect method of teaching 
4 which prevails in, perhaps, the greater number of the schools ; 

4 the absence of any sufficient inspection of the schools, and ex- 
4 animation of the nature of the instruction given ; the want of 
4 a model school, which might serve for the example of those 
4 societies and committees, which anxiously seek to improve 
4 their own methods of teaching ; and, finally, the neglect djj this 
4 great subject among the enactments of our voluminous lcgis- 
4 lation.’ 

The course pursued by the Committee of Council, from that 
time to the present, has been in obedience to Her Majesty’s com- 
mands, arid in many important particulars it has accomplished 
her wishes. Provision has been made, in the Apprenticed Pupil 
Teachers, for the annual supply of up wards of a thousand can- 
didates for the office of the teacher. Forty training schools have 
been established to receive them, and to prepare them finally for 
entering on that office. The schools, upwards of two thousand 
in number, in which these pupil teachers are apprenticed, arc, 
many of them, model schools , scattered over the whole fafce of the 
country. To raise the standard of instruction among existing 
teachers, certificates are granted to them on examination, and 
augmentations of salary consequent on those certificates and on 
a faithful and efficient discharge of their duties. And a staff 
of inspectors and assistant inspectors protects the expenditure 
of the public money for these objects, and guides, directs, and 
encourages local efforts in the cause of education, with that 
ability, and success, to which the minutes of the Committee of 
Council bear ample testimony. 

The illustrious statesmen, who advised Her Majesty in the 
creation of the Committee of Council on Education, after the 
lapse of^ fourteen years are again members of the Cabinet ; they 
still give the aid of their wisdom and experience and the autho- 
rity of their great names to the cause of national education, and 
labour together to complete the great work they have under- 
taken. The official department of the Committee will lose none 
of its administrative character under the presidency of the Earl 
of Granville, and no unworthy successor in the place of Sir 
j^nfeerfi&y Sbuttleworth. ’ * 

. The Committee of Council had a prompt experience of the 
.difficulties which were to beset its path. 
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A government normal and model school was proposed in 
1830 to be established, to whioh students* of different religious 
communions should be admitted, and in which what was termed 
general religious instruction * should be given by the master 
and special instruction reserved for the clergy and ministers of 
different communions, who Were to impart it at hours appro- 
priated to that purpose. The plan of. this school, which was to 
become the type of other schools to be founded by the Govern- 
ment, was at once and very resolutely opposed, and it 'was 
defeated. Sir James speaks somewhat bitterly of this defeat. 

* The existence of Lord Melbourne’s administration was endan- 
gered in 1839 by the attempt to lay the foundations of the education 
of tlfe people, on the recognition of the equality of their civil rights 
in matters of religion. The Church was probably less alarmed by the 
recognition of this civil equality, than by the absence from that 
scheme of any definition of the limits of the civil power. Such defi- 
nition was then impossible, but its absence aroused the most extrava- 
gaut terror. Impelled by this fear, the Church, in the defence of her 
traditional privileges, assumed the responsibility of resisting, by the 
utmost exercise of her authority and influence in the country, in both 
Houses of Parliament, and at the foot of the Throne, the first great 
plan ever proposed, by any government, for the education of the 
liumbleBt classes in Great Britain. The statesmen who sustained this 
grave discomfiture were not, however, discouraged. They failed 
indeed to establish a normal school, under the direction of the civil 
power, for training in religion and secular learning the teachers of 
the poor.* 

‘ But the Committee of Council on Education survived, the prin- 
ciples of a great public policy were in operation, and were silently 
attracting to themselves, like centres of crystallisation, a mass of pre- 
cedent and authority, which was destined to become irresistible.* 

The measures of 1*839, actively supported by many Dissenters, 
bad failed, because they ignored the authority of the Church in 
education. A scheme by which Sir Janies Graham endeavoured, 
in 1842, to organise factory schools in whioh authority should be 
given to the teaching of the Church and toleration to Dissent — 
failed in the opposite sense. The Dissenters overthrew it, and 
the Church looked on with indifference. Much ground was 
however gained. 

By their Lordships’ Minutes, presented , to Parliament in 
1839-40, it was declared that the right of inspection would be 
required by them in all cases in which they should make grants 
of the public money to schools. And^that inspectors should be 

* See a pamphlet called ‘ The School ip it* Relations to f he State,’ 

&c. 1850* . . . . 
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appointed ‘ not to interfere with the religious instruction, or 
‘ discipline, or management, of the. school, it being their object 
* to collect facts and information, and to report the result of their 
‘ inspection to the Committee of Council* 

The institution of this body of inspectors, assented to after 
much discussion* and under various conditions and restrictions, 
was one of the .boldest and the most successful of the measures 
of the Committee of Council To appreciate it the 'state of 
public opinion in regard to these measures, from 1839 to 1842, 
must be recalled—- the open opposition of Dissenters, the sullen 
toleration of the Church, All the ground which was won be- 
tween that time and 1846, and which prepared in so remarkable 
a manner for the minutes of that year, was won by the injec- 
tors. A result the more creditable to those gentlemen, as they 
had not then at their disposal augmentations of salary as rewards 
for good teachers, or pupil tcacherships for good children. 

Nothing* was to be gained from them but the advice which . 
their 'examinations suggested,* and their encouragement. Men 
in whom the public had a confidence, had been induced to 
seek these offices, and Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wharncliffe, 
on whom successively the appointments devolved, had taken 
great pains in the selection. That was a wise regulation of the 
Committee which limited the function of the Inspectors to ex- 
amination and inquiry, and, to the publicity which they were 
to give to the results of that examination and inquiry. On this 
head we have the opinion of a gentleman who has looked at it 
from a novel and a very instructive point of view. M. Eugene 
Rendu, formerly private secretary to the Minister of Education, 
and of Public Worship in France, and Inspector to the Academy 
of Paris, was commissioned in 1851 to report on the state of 
elementary instruction in London. Comparing the influence of 
inspectors In France— whose function, in schools not maintained 
wholly by the State (ecoles libres) it apparently is to detect and 
to punish infractions of the law, but who cannot intervene in 
anything which belongs to the instruction of those schools — 
with that of inspection in England, he says: — 

6 L’inspection, en Angleterre, s’abstient dc tout© action, avons 
‘ nous dit, sur la discipline et la direction de l’£cole ; et pburtant 
‘ son influence y est considerable ; plus considerable sur les des- 
‘ tinges g£nerales de l’enseignement, je ne crains pas de i’atfir- 
‘ mer, qu’en France mfeme, oft, cependant, ©lie a cfirectement la 
‘ main stir les personnel J’expiique ce phenomftne par un mot : 

‘ les jugements portfa par Finspeetion , m Angleterre, sent publics. 

4 L’iflspefction «© borne ft constater,ft compare*/ il discuter des r£- 
* sultats ; cela est vrai ; mak pour temoin et pour juge de Bes ap- 
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6 predations elle w la puissance la pins redoutee, Fopinion. Tous 
‘les ans, les rapports des inspecteurs de 8a Majesty &dress£s au 
*• Committee of Council, sont reunis pour 6tre publics, et, parordre 
‘ de la Reine, present & aux deux chaanbres d’Angleterre, • . . 

‘ Sur les 10 inspecteurs, 13 appartiennent au dergd. Tous 
* sont des hommes pleins de science, etde distinction d’esprit, en 
c etat par consequent d’envisag-er 1’instruotion primaire par ses 
‘ aspects les plus larges, et de saisir les points par lesquels elle 
c entre en contact avec les interets.sociaux et politiques du pays. 
4 II suffit de jeter les yeux sur les rapports publics chaque ann6e 
‘ par le Committee of Council , pour se convaincre quc Inspection 
4 de Tinstruction primaire, dans le Royaume Uni, est confide a 
4 des mains capables d’imprimer a un grand service la plus in- 
4 telligente direction/ * 

Until the year 1846 the policy of theXommittee of Council 
experienced frequent discomfitures, and the existence of more 
than one administration was perilled by it, gaining ground how- 
ever through the popularity of the inspection, and endued in its 
secretary with no common vitality, it raised itself from every 
discomfiture and turned every defeat to advantage. It had, in 
truth, in its Secretary no ordinary public servant. Dedicated 
to the work he had undertaken with that zeal bordering on en- 
thusiast — by which, and by which alone, great undertakings 
are accomplished, of great power, and the ability in council and 
in action, infinite in resources and unwearied in labours, the ad- 
ministration of the office became in his hands one of constant 
activity and unceasing educational aggression; until, by the 
celebrated Minutes of 1846, the question of the education of the 
people of - England was at length placed beyond the possibility 
of question or doubt. Considered in alL their relations and 
issues,, the Minutes of 1846, which provide for an abundant 
supply of teaching, may be considered to have accomplished the 
object ofthe Committee. They have sent the schoolmaster on 
his mission, to found schools everywhere over the length .and 
breadth ofthe land., By providing for the creation of .good 
teachers year after year, they have assured the creation of schools, 
and those good schools, by the only means practicable in a 
country like ours -*—and by the best means. 

Althoifgh cordially and , thankfully accepted by the great 
majority of those clergymen who were labouring for the welfare 
of their schools; the Minutes were received with great jealousy 
and tome opposition by the leaders of the High # Church Party ; 

* ‘De l’Etat de llnstrucJicm Primaire % Iyondres/ par Eugene 
Rendu, Paris Pupont, Rue Grenelle St. Honot& 
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and when, in 1849, the Minutes of Council were followed by 
the celebrated Management Clauses, the fire which had been 
smouldering in their bosoms burst out into a flame. The follow-, 
ing is Sir James Kay Shuttlewortb’s resume of the extravagant 
doctrines of this party# For the authentication of it we must 
refer to the ample quotations from these writings and speeches 
given in the notes to pp. 7. 15. of his work. 

* In all* heterogeneous parties those lead who have a definite doc- 
trine and policy to give earnestness to their efforts. In their wake 
follow those whose, views are more vague; many who halt between 
two opinions ; and generally all who, though incapable of creating a 
new combination, have a large capacity for antipathy, fear, or suspi- 
cion. . When all these elements are united, and credit is given them 
for the scholarship, earnestness, and piety by which they are distin- 
guished, it is almost a subject of surprise that this party has failed to 
make itself “formidable, either in Parliament or in the country. On 
the contrary, its exertions have often rendered unwitting service to 
the Committee of Council, by shedding a sudden light on evils and 
dangers* which their Lordships’ policy was intended to avert. They 
represented the interference of the State in public education as an 
intrusion into the province of the Church — the attempt to establish 
co-operation between the civil and spiritual power, as a struggle be- 
tween irreconcilable systems. They required the subordination of 
the Government to the Church, so that it might help the Church on 
its own terms. They desired to restore to the Church the power 
which even in civil matters she possessed, in that mediaeval period 
when learning was chiefly confined to clerks. They even denied that 
the civil power had any duty in public education^ or any connexion 
with it whatever, except that of providing the means and reaping the 
benefits. They asserted the divine commission of the Church to 
teaoli, and contended that the school was not less her province than 
the altar or the pulpit ; declaring, in the words of Archdeacon Man- 
ning, that $the attempt to divide between the religious and secular 
u elements is destructive of the religious character and essential unity 
“ of education and of schools.” „ The Master wtfs to be the catechist, or, 
as some would have had it, the deacon of the clergyman, or to be ap- 
pointed and dismissed by him, and in any case to be licensed by the 
ordinary. The clergyman ought to have secured to him such autho- 
rity in the school &g none could dispute ; dr, if debate arose, he should 
be at liberty to submit the question to kis*spiritual superior, whose 
decisioij should be Ifiual. “ The parish school of the English parish 
“ is the surgery pi Catholic truth and Apostolic discipline.” “ It 
“ was a vicious principle .that the management of parochial schools 
u should be put into the hands of a committee, hpwever that com- 
“ mitteeinight be coi^titUted, idi4 not ibfo ihp hands of the parochial 
“ clergyman.” Either directly dr indirectly* the school was to be 
subjected to a purely spiritual power, of which the laity, if admitted 
to a nominal participation, were to be the submissive instruments. 
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The civil power had no right, not merely to interfere with, but even 
to inspect schools. Its province vtea ta be strictly limited to the duty 
of promoting by money grants the designs of the ecclesiastical au- 
thority. The diocesan boards were* by means of inspectors appointed 
by themselves, though paid by the State, to estimate in each diocese 
what was annually needed for building or impairing schools, for their 
annual support, for the maintenance of training schools, for the, 
retiring pensions of masters, for the charges of the diocesan inspec- 
tion, and generally for the* improvement and extension of education. 
This estimate was to be forwarded through the Bishop to the .privy 
Council, who, after having granted the money thus declared ib be 
necessary, were to report what had been done to Parliament. But 
the scheme reserved neither to the Executive Government nor to 
Parliament any power to reject the demand, limiting their authority 
solely to the adjustment of the proportionate claims of different dio- 
ceses and different religious bodies.’ . 

These dbctrmes contain their own refutation*. Far from 
serving the object their authors had in view, they plainly ad- 
vanced the measures of the Committee of Council, not only by 
throwing a light which served to direct their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to hidden dangers in their path, but by awakening the 
antagonism of another section of the Church, and tallying other 
religious communities in the country under their Lordships’ 
banner. 

* Such claims excite the deepest apprehension, not only in the laity, 
but among a very large body of the clergy, whose genuine Protest- 
antism regards, a9 a mediaeval corruption, ahy attempt to exalt the 
spiritual order in mattery not purely clerical, to privileges which are 
denied to the laity Within the Church therefore, a large and in- 
creasing body of the clergy and laity have been led, by the very ex- 
ertions of the Mediaeval Party, to regard with greater confidence the 
Committee of Council on Education. Parliament does not Sympathise 
with that part of the clergy of a Church established foi&the benefit of 
the nation who would render instruction inaccessible to 'any patt of 
the people. Those Churchmen, wlio deluded themselves with the 
notion that they could usurp for the Church the authority of the 
Civil Government in education, fofcgot that the stream of events had, 
through the entire progress of our history, flowed in an opposite 
direction. The party in which these pretensions exist is Id&s formid- 
able .by its numbers, 'than by the learning, the *self-che\fotion, and 'the 
ascetic piety of certain of its members, among whom are tp -be found 
those who have done much both to improve and to extend education 
within the Church. But neither their zeal nor the sincerity of their 
convictions can be permitted t6 cloak the ©ffehcS*bf those who, under 
a claim of self-government, would usurp t]ie ' authority of the State, 
and abuse the name of liberty to the^burjb of the defenceless.’ 

Far aloof, however, at the opposite pole of the religious 

VOL. XCVII. NO. C^CVIII. I I 
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polity stands a % party which finds ground fqr antagonism 
to the State in the independence of religious, action and the 
voluntary principle, not less violent and implacable, and yet 
more uncharitable* than that which the High Church Party has 
taken on tradition gnd authority. ’ 

This party! feeble in numbers end in political importance, but 
strong in the., energy, and ability of its leader. Hr. Baines, 
flushed with its victory in 1842 , over .the educational clapsesof 
Sir James Graham's Factory Bill, made a fierce onslaught on 
the Minutes of 1846. 

* The object of this section of the Congregational Dissenters is, to 
prevent the smallest interference of Government for the promotion of 
public education. To this end, they endeavour to prove the Suf- 
ficiency of the voluntary efforts of the people to educate themselves, 
and they attribute to the aid of the State, in any form, a tendency to 
extinguish voluntary charity — to benumb, the intellect — to •under- 
mine the independence of the managers of schools — to dwarf the 
energies and to stunt the growth of the freedom of the nation, if not 
td enslave it by a tyranny worse than that of either force or igno- 
rance — a despotism over thought, which would render religion and 
truth themselves a state machine.’ 

‘ Education and religion, in this system, as well as that of the 
Medieval Party, are not regarded simply as inseparable, but rather as 
synonymous. To apply public funds from a]! classes to support 
schools connected with different religious communions, or, as is im- 
puted, to endow both truth and error, is, therefore, declared to be not 
merely impracticable but an impiety, “ preparing the way for the pay- 
« ment and pensioning of the ministers of all denominations, and thus 
« bringing religion into disrepute, promoting indifference and in- 
« “ fidelity, and inflicting a lasting injury upon the consciences of all 
thoughtful and religious men calculated to lead' to resistance and to 
“ strife, until a principle so unjust, impolitic, and unscriptural, be 
“ utterly abandoned.” To separate religious from secular instruction 
in the school, is-- declared to be impossible** Religion must pervade 
tjie atmosphere in which a child is brought up ; and to teach only 
*What is common to all phristian sects, leaving what is peculiar to any 
to separate instruction, would lead to’fatd! l&titdclinarianism and in- 
difference/ v . • \ 

Seeing how rdmaMceble a concurrence there is in the opinions 
pf two r^[igibhs parties* whose pritaci|)les in religion separate 
them farasfte poles aldnder, it is impossible not to reflect that 
he> source of this antagonism other thgu the parties 
io M^P ecfc ?rrn a ' lowrer than ifcheir ponim^ Christianity. 

J^t^t^nism bears a striding success 

which ha# fended itbe pfibi^e of th^ Co^ittep 'of Council to 
improve, the e^icajtion of ‘ the oouptiy. It » based pp a common 
cognition of tiie infludfle^ which the State I# elapsing to tbat 
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end. If the labours of the Committee of Council, had been 
fruitless^ — if its efforts to assist the Church, and other religious 
communities in the training of efficient teachers, and afterwards 
to augment their salaries, to supplement local contributions for 
the building of school jooms r and to give to school managers 
that assistance and advice which can only be supplied by inspec- 
tion, had been unheeded, — if private benevolence had .not by 
these means been stimulated, or local and voluntary largely 
called forth, — then these gentlemen would have had no cause to 
show, no grievance to ventilate. 

And, after all, what do their objections amount to* 'hut the 
denial to the public, as represented by the State, the right ;i of 
doing that in its collective capacity which every member of it 
claims the right to do individually? The State is, after all, 
through the Committee of Council, nothing more than a great 
subscriber to the schools which it assists. Acting in this matter 
as a trustee of the money contributed in different proportions by 
the religious communities in common, it subscribes to the schools 
of each nearly in the like proportions, and annexes no other 
condition to its subscription to each school than any. <other large 
subscriber might with propriety require as the condition of a 
subscription, and as a guarantee that it should not be misapplied. 

One of these parties would interdict the State from subscrib- 
ing at all, and rejects its subscriptions ; the other claims them 
upon its own terms, and .without those conditions, ‘which, as a 
trustee for the public purse, the State is bound to jequire. 

Nothing has thrown a greater light on the necessity for such 
conditions, than the controversy raised on4be question, whether 
the Catechism 1 b. to be taught to every child who attend* s the 
parish school. In rural districts, practically, there can but be 
one elementary school in a parish. Neither the wealth nor the 
population of the parish will support two schools. * \ child not 
therefore admitted to the national school cannot be educated at 
all, if it happens to be the child of a conscientious Dissenter. 
For that reason — on the theory of the theory of the" High 
Church party— no light is to be allowed to penetrate the cham- 
bers of its understanding; it must neither learn to read, nor 
write nor to keep accounts ; it can become, at the pariah school, 
the subject of no wholesome admonition or godly reproof. This 
is the scourge held' oyer the parent of, such a child. Thege ere 
the fruity t|is is the punishment* of hi* Dissent Unles*, in- 
deed, he consent to Wink at a falsehood, to allow his child to 
declare, in the words of the CatecMsm, that hfe has partaken in 
the saciunieht Baptism,' in which hpha£ 'nbt;^rtaken, or, that 
he holds opinions in regard to the effiBkc^ of that sacrament wKfch 
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bis parents reprobate. The voluntary system baa placed the 
key of knowledge in the bands of the wealthy inhabitants of the 
parish, they, in their turn, have entrusted it to the clergyman, 
and it is in this way that he claims the right to use it? ‘ abusing 
c the name of liberty to the hurt of the defenceless.’ As long as 
the friends of such a school support it from their own means, they 
may have that liberty ; but when they demand that the public 
purse should be opened to them for that purpose, — the purse 
into which these poor Dissenters whom they propose to shut out 
of the school, have been made, by the indirect if not bjr^he 
direct taxation of the country, to contribute according to their 
means, — the question assumes a new character and becomes* 
one of political' gravity and importance. It has, accordingly, 
been the subject of frequent discussions in the Committee of 
Council of the National Society, and of much cortq^ndence 
between that Committee and the Committee of 
Education. Their decision, come to after an anxious consic|$tiftr 
tion of it, is thus stated in their reply to a remonstrance o&ihe 
united Committee of Privileges and Education of the Weaisyan 
Conference : — 


* Their Lordships greatly regret that the children of Dissenters 

* are not admissible into Church of England schools without 

* these requirements, and they would rejoice in a change in *the 
4 regulations of Such schools, providing for their admission. 

‘ While, on the one hand, they regard with respect and solid- 
‘ tude the scruples which religious parents among. the poor may 

* feel, to, permit their children to learn the Catechism of the 
c Church of England, they have felt themselves precluded from 
c insisting upon a condition which might at once exclude Church 
‘ of England schools, or at least the majority of them, from the 
c advantages to be derived under the Minutes of Council.’ < 

Tlflte dpci&ion bears ample testimony to tljpir Lordships’ for- 
bearnfe, and, let us add, to their foresight and wisdom; They 
have a faith* in the good sense of the people of England, they 
have turned the question over to its decision, and the verdict, 
however long delayed, is certain. This opprobrium of 

* Church cannot but be dune away — this Wot upon 

benevolence of the country, wiped out. .^5,' ^ 


* **'A large part of the laity observe, with a feeling stronger than 
regret, that * “hundreds, perhaps thousands, of children of Non- 
conformists in our national schoois are taught, religion generally by 

“ oetasidering them to be what they are hot, ie. baptized according to 
“ tSe&ites and ceremonies of the Church of England, and so teaching 
H ttem that which is not applicable to their case/’ b the rite of holy 
bajjrtism then a fiction, a symbol, or asacrameUt? Is ‘the ministration 
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of sacred things sanctified to an untrue profession? Or are ♦the 
ignorant parents responsible fctr the part their children play in it? 
Or. rather does n6t the responsibility encumber those who* palter with 
holy mysteries, by teaching them on a false assumption., . s , 

c Many conscientious Churchmen perceive, that this indifference to 
civil rights endangers the* whole structure of Church schools. ¥he 
claims put forth for the creation of a system of secular education, 
managed by boards elected by the ratepayers, and " supported solely 
by school rates, ate promoted by a sense of the injustice which 
would be suffered by the minority, if the schools of religious com- 
munions were either only open to children belonging by baptism to 
each, or accessible on conditions inconsistent with the rights of con- 
science. Moreover, in all populous parishes there are many, and in 
not a few a majority, who, while they would accept m system of 
secular education only as a last resort, have so invincible a repugnance, 
both to any exclusion of the laity from the management, or to any 
violation of religious liberty, that they withhold their support from 
schools whose constitutions incorporate these errors. When, there- 
fore, the Church has to appeal either to the public or to Parliament 
for a large augmentation of its resources to found and maintain 
schools, either it must recognise the right of the parents to withdraw 
their children from any matter of instruction to which they may on 
religious grounds object, or it will find in its path an insurmountable 
obstacle to any large measures of success.* 

The advocates of these extreme views are, however, a mino- 
rity. The great majority interested in the educational question 
are of that class of men of which England may justly tye proud, 
and to whom, the history of civilisation offers no pgralhsl ; men, 
by whose expansive benevolence those great societies nave been 
founded, whose labours in the cause of humanity have no limit- 
ation of country or creed, whose sympathies are closed against no 
appeal of ignorance or of sin, of sorrow or of suffering. It is by 
these men labouring each in that state of life to which; it has 
pleased God to call him — profiting each by the "talents ittth 
which his Master hath entrusted him — that the length and 
breadth of the land has been covered with schools, that the 
children of the poor may be religiously and virtuously brought 
up. 

* There is a race of clergymen fn our rural parishes, who have 
learned well from the Man of Sorrows their work Among the peasantry. 
They see the unrepining patience of the poor*:— they witness and re- 
lieve the straits of their povesty,— they visit them in sickness, —they 
watch the ineffectual efforts of the dark mind to, open its eye on the 
light of the spiritual world, — *tbey unclasp the Sacred Book which 
ignorance has sealed* so that ^cannot even be read. . From tfiaJips 
of the scholar are heard the Words of Life, fie re-©atei^jthe parish 
school with an often repeated vow, that" the children shall not,inhwt 
the ignorance of their forefathers.* \ 
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These men safe for the meet part ; too much ocCtipied m their 
wofrkbfOhriMian be^voleilcei intent on profiting tor 

that end by the aid which the State has placed aithoir disposal, 
to give heed to the objections which have bSjeh raised against 
acceptipg.it. 4 . ' / , * 

Suchmenare to be found in every section of the Church, and 
in every Dissenting community. 

One large body of the clergy and laity has recorded its protest 
against the recent pretensions of the extreme party in the Na- 
tional Society, and it$ adhesion to the measures of the Committee 
of Council in a memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
President of the Society, signed by 1,509 clergymen, and 1,336 
lay mebaberS of the Church of England ; and a practical effect 
has been given to the views of this great and influential section 
of the Church by the foundation of the great and prosperous 
training schools at Highbury and Cheltenham. The numerous 
supporters of the Manchester and Salford Education Bill declare 
the collective adhesion of another large section of the Church, 
and the extent to which the Minutes of Council have been 
brought into operation., and the building grants made annually 
to from 202 . to 2.78 new schools, are conclusive evidence of the 
concurrence of the clergy, and the promoters of Church schools 
in the principles on which these Minutes are founded. 

Their cordial acceptance by the Wesleyan Conference, and 
British and Foreign School Society, is the official adhesion of the 
great bod^of«the Dissenters; and the opinions of some of the most 
eminent and influential of that section of them — the Congrega- 
tionalism — who, as a body, represent the extreme voluntary prin- 
ciple, h;&ve been recorded against that principle. Of this num- 
ber are those able controversialists,. Dr; Vaughan and Mr. Bin- 
ney. "Dr. Vaughan contends, with truth, ‘“that Government 

* “ MAY be a moral teacher to the extent that e^muS'T be a moral 
‘ “ administrator” In accordance with the above reasoning, we 
‘ do not scruple to say, that it may be the duty of Government 
f to ^become even a teacher of religion , within certain limit t. 

* What the civil Government is in itself* it may become as a 
‘ teacher — in other words, that all the morality, atid aH the 
‘ elementary religious truth, that are essential to its nature, may 
4 btf taught by it* It is in its proper vocation, when it sayfc to 
‘ society, — This work you must do,* or we must come in ’and 
‘ see to, the doing of it.’ 

Thisi is the argument urged i ti a former Number of the 
Edinburgh Review: — ‘ If the Church W'ere charged with, the 
^repression of crime in the case of all that portion of the la- 

* bouring population • which is continually replenished from the 
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* million of children in 0bffrch schooled if it undertook to pro- 

* Vide 1 for their destitution, to put dbwn the political cbmbi*- 
c nations and agrarian outrages in which they* might take a part, 
e and to maintain prisons and penal settlements for them, then 

* it, might with some show of justice claim to itself an absolute 
‘ control over the antecedents of their crime and pauperism, 

* and the entire disposal of them during that period of life when 
4 the seeds of these are sown. Under these circumstances there 

* might have been some colour for the claim of the Churchy to 

* give what education it chose to the children in its schools^ or 

* none at all. But inasmuch as the children, besides being the 
‘ children of the Church, are the children nlso of the State ; and 
c since their irreligion, their moral degradation, and ignorance, 

* fill our prisons and workhouses, and strike at tbe roots of the 
public prosperity and national safety, the State, too, has 

‘ surely its rights with regard to their educatibn, and also its 
‘ responsibilities/ * 

Apart from that band of devoted men, who have created and 
who support the elementary education of the country, and who, 
whether of the Church or of the Dissenting communions, have 
sought to found in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, — far aloof stands 
the Secular Education Party, represented by the National Public 
School Association. 

The pretensions of this party, which propose to establish in 
every parish, by Act of Parliament, schools to be supported by 
rates, in which * nothing shall be taught which favours the 

* peculiar tenets of any sect of Christians ; and no minister of 
< religion shall be capable of holding any salaried office in con- 
t nexion with the schools ; 5 are thus effectually disposed of i — * ■ 

* It would be difficult to conceive, that any man of parliamentary 
experience could gravely propose, that local municipal boards shoul4 
be invested with power to establish rate-supported school# in every 
parish, with whatever constitution, to the inevitable destruction^ of 
the schools of religious communions, — much less, that the constitution 
of the new schools should exclude all distinctive religious instruction. 
We should rather be amused, than alarmed, if any public man should 
offer, as a boon to the religious bodies (in whose instinctive re- 
ligious feeling the existing schools originated), to purchase , pr. hire 
tlieir school buildings, in order to appropriate them to a purely secular 
use. Happily, there is no majority in this country strong enough to 
perpetrate so gross an outrage. The religious communions regard 
with unruffled complacency, schemes which threaten to trifle with the 
greatest power existing in this country — that with which the national 
faith adheres to the institutions, which its zeal has founded for* the 


* Edinburgh Review, No/clxxxv. (July, 1850), p. 119. 
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diffusion of religious truth The success of such a scheme 

could only have been brought about, by the intolerance of a body like 
that of the Medieval Party in the Church, ready to deny at once the 
civil rights of the ratepayer ; the religious freedom of the parent and 
the child ; the province of the State in the education of the people ; 
and to arrogate to. the spiritual order a supreme authority, both over 
the conscience, and over all civil powers and resources. From so 
ghostly a tyranny, the awakened intelligence of this country would 
have revolted, even if it had no other alternative than the despotism 
of the msyority. 

* The untenable position first occupied by the National Association 
has, however, been abandoned. Their labours have promoted the 
discussion of the mode in which, school rates can be levied and applied 
most equitably, and in the spirit of our representative institutions* 
They have successfully vindicated the right of the ratepayer to the 
control of these funds.’ 

These rival and antagonistic opinions, and the parties which 
represent them, are the rocks, amongst which State education 
has had to steer its way, and amongst which it has yet a good 
way further to be piloted before it reaches the haven. 

What has been effected may shortly be stated as follows : — 
In 1833, when Parliament first intervened in education, there 
were, by Lord Kerry’s returns, 544,498 scholars receiving in- 
struction in the daily schools of all the different religious com- 
munities. In 1846, there were, according to the returns of the 
National Society, 955,865 scholars in Church schools only; and 
by a probable computation there are 200,000 children in schools 
connected with the British and Foreign School Society. 

In 1850 there were 38,623 scholars in the Wesleyan daily 
schools. 

In schools connected with the Congregational Board there 
are £(t present 6,839 scholars; in Homan Catholic poor schools 
34,750 ; t afid in Bagged schools, 20,000;* making a total of 
1,281,077; — in which aggregate it will be observed that by far 
the largest item, being the 955,865 scholars in National schools, 
has reference to the year 1846, and that it is in these schools 
the rate of increase is the most rapid. It is not, therefore, too 
much to assume that a million and a half of scholars are now 
attending daily schools in England, and that the number has 
increased threefold since, twenty years ago, education was first 
the object of a parliamentary grant. 

So much for the quantity . Then afe to the quality of the 
instruction received, let it be recollected that, in 1833, and for 
the* ne&t ^thirteen or fourteen years* the method of instruction 
was that known as the monitorial system, which had transferred 
the principal task in educating thfe -poor' bf # tMscountry to chil- 
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dren called ‘ monitors,’ whose average age was ascertained to be 
less than eleven years . This system, as originally propounded 
by Dr. Bell, never contemplated the action of an intelligent or 
well-instructed master in the teaching of a school, otherwise 
than vicariously and through his monitors. 

‘ From his place (chair or desk), 9 says Dr. Bell, describing 
the functions of the master, ‘ he overlooks the whole school, and 
‘ gives life and motion to every member of it. .... He 
6 is occasionally to hear and instruct the classes, or ratMfer, over- 
‘ look and direct the teachers and assistants while they do so. 

• • . . The advantage is, that not being perpetually ocou- 

‘ pied, as* at most schools, in hearing or instructing one or other 
c of the classes, which necessarily withdraws' his attention for a 

* time from the rest of the school, he has leisure to see that all 
c are employed as they ought to be.’ * 

A system like this provided no place in the school for an 
educated and enlightened teacher, but only for a drill-master. 
It intended no contact of his mind with the minds of the chil- 
dren of his school, and gave him no opportunity of developing 
that of which the growth had been kept back, strengthening 
that which was weak, or supplying that which was deficient. 
He could not study the child’s character, and observe where it 
was feeble and where faulty, or reprove, correct, strengthen, and 
establish it. Such functions were never thought of. The qua- 
lities chiefly prized in the National schoolmaster were those of a 
strict disciplinarian. 

That school was fortunate, however, which found a man who 
had energy enough of character to maintain its discipline. The 
deplorable poverty of the majority was such, that their pro- 
moters were obliged to accept the services of such persons as 
offered themselves on the spot, and whose chief recommenda- 
tions, next to the indispensable one of high personal character, 
was often their disqualification for any other pursuit in life. 
Under the auspices of such teachers, the schools dragged on a 
spiritless, if not a lifeless, existence ; the tangible representatives 
of that instruction in religious knowledge and in useful secular 
learning which they did not communicate ; fostering the 
prejudices unfavourable to education which had gained ground 
among the poor; obstacles to the cause they were established to 
promote rather than the means of its advancement. This system 
has been completely discredited. A new race of schoolmasters 
is abroad. r 

When, in 1839, the Committee of Council were baffled in 

* The Madras School by fir. Bell, 1808.. , , 
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their plan ifar founding & Government normal and model school. 
Sir James Kay, Shuttle worth and Mr. <E. Carleton Tufnell esta- 
blished me: at Battersea; and Sir James, that nothing might be 
waBtiag taita^siKscess, went to reside in it, adding to hie duties 
as the secretary of the Committee of Council; the cares, the dif- 
ficulties, and theidiscomforts of a position in which, surrounded 
by youthasosne of them but recently the inmates of workhouses, 
he sought to lay the foundations of an improved system of-popu- 
lar institution. The Battersea Training School has been the 
fruitful'- parent of thirty-nine others- The office of the teacher 
has risen in the* puLUc?estimation, and men now enter upon it 
who claim to rank, not only as instructors, but as educators. 

Thirty -one of the training schools were visited and re- 
ported upon by Her Majesty’s Inspectors last year (1852). 
These contained, at the time of inspection, 1,087 students; 
Several of them have been erected with a special reference to 
that influx of candidates for admission to such institutions 
which the pupil teachers apprenticed under the Minutes of 
1846 will create, which demand commenced at Christmas, 1852. 
They afford, accommodation collectively for 1,785 students; 
but in 1854, as various new schools are in progress of erection, 
they will be able to receive 1,961. It has been hitherto found 
extremely difficult to fill them with qualified students. By 
their poverty *they are compelled to require a fee, generally of 
25/. and in some cases of 30/. a-year. But the office of the 
elementary^ schoolmaster does not offer to a young man in a 
social position which places his time and an annual fee of 25/. 
at his disposal, sufficient temptations, either by its remuneration 
or by the estimation in which it is held. If, indeed, a shop- 
keeper, a warehouseman, a small manufacturer, or a farmer well 
to do in the world, has a child who, by reason of feebleness 
of character or infirmity of body, is considered unequal to any 
more enterprising career in life, the training school, and the 
occupation* of the teacher is sometimes sought as an asylum 
for him; and no small proportion of the students whosg fees 
are .paid, from their own resources are of this class. .There are 
however, others, and these are the majority, who, having been 
teoehers in Sunday schools, and having shown, in the opinion of 
the clergyman or of some other benevolent person, an adaptation 
to the office of the schoolmaster, have been assisted by them in 
prO’^dbig the requisite fee, and, what is scarcely less important 
to have , the sanction, the guidance, recommendation, and 

ad#tr of tbpur patrons. This class includes clerks, printers, 
shopmen, stilted mechanics* and a considerable, number of 
as^tantif Schools. " 
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c Same afford^tke evidence in their attainments p*e#ioue to, 
( their admission of an early thirst for kno wledge aoa ihlNis of 
‘ sturfy in Some degree formed. ' This is, however; bat astoall 
proportion ; another and tnWeh larger class had posseswd^soflw 
‘ advantage of education, but afford no evidence of a love of 
‘ knowledge or efforts at self-instruction 3 and there 4s asthivd 
6 class who -are exceedingly/ and many of them hopelessly; 

‘ ignorant.' * * f . ^ k 

These are, however, about to be replaced by another *class*o£ 
students. A new material is to be worked up into the office of 
the teacher. The class of apprenticed pupil teachers was created 
by the Minutes of 1846 : at the beginning of the year 1852 it 
numbered 5,607. These young persons/ selected as the most 
promising to become teachers in 2,388 Bchools/scattered over the 
country, many of which may be considered model schools, ate 
apprenticed to the teachers of those schools, and supported by 
Government stipends. Between eight and nine hundr^l of them 
completed their apprenticeships at Christmas, 1852, and fbr the 
future every year will yield upwards of a thousand of them. 

‘ On the 31st of December, 1851, the number of pupil teachers ap- 
prenticed in Great Britain was 5,607 (3,657 boys and 1,950 girls), who 
were in the several years of their apprenticeship set forth in the fol- 
lowing Table: — . 1 ■' 


1st Year. 

2nd Year. 

3rd Year. 

4th Year. 

_ __ _ 

6th Year. 

Total. 

boys. 

Girl s. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

•Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

-» 

i 

Girl*. 














To the competition of these new candidates for the training 


* * Report on Training Schools/ 1850-51, p. 38. . 

* The following are quotations from the “Exercises,” now before 

‘ me/ says the Inspector, ‘of seven out of ten candidates for admission 
* to onh of the training-schools, at an examination held for that pur- 
‘ pose at midsummer, 1849 : -r * * 

‘.No. ;!• “ The rich man Owing a greate dalete Property and Lazarus 

, was, poor who was usmally came to his door begiyigf 

‘No. 2 . “ The best method a schoolmaster can adopt is . to* Jet the 
- ( children know thire state by naitire and ghiisi be by 
Gace” 

‘ No. 3. “ The four first Commandments where on the first *Table 
and the six retrainings on the second.” * ^ * 

“ Adam eat of the for btden fruit.” 
u William III., son of JRolto Prime of Denmark”* 
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schools tl?e Government offers the Queen’s scholarships. These 
are limited in number to one-fourth the number of students 
resident in each training school, — a limitation which was not, 
we believe, in the first instance contemplated, and which should, 
we think, be relaxed. 'The certificate being accorded to the 
teacber/on examination after his course in the training school is 
completed, he enters, upon his profession with advantages of a 
special education similar to those enjoyed by the members of 
other professions, and with this additional advantage, — * that his 
office being exercised specially amongst the poor, and his stipend 
dependent on public benevolence, the State contributes from the 
public fund an 'annual augmentation of it so long as it is certi- 
fied that the duties of the teacher are faithfully and efficiently 
performed. 

‘The schools, built by the aid of Government grants, on good 
models, taught by certificated teachers, in which pnpil teachers 
are apprenticed, and which are inspected and reported upon by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, have, many of them, be- 
come model schools. 

To increase the number of existing schools, so as to provide 
in quantity for the education of the country, and to raise all of 
them to the level of these model schools, so as to provide for it 
in quality , would be to effect all that may be effected by a sys- 
tem of National education; and it is the object of the three 
last chapters of the work before us to show how this may be 
effected. _ 

The present number of elementary schools in England and 
Wales, the number of children attending them, and the cost of 
supporting them, are stated in the following table : — 

[See Table in next page.] 

The population of England and Wales was, by the last 
census* (4851), nearly 18,000,000*, arid" four-seventeenths of 
this number, or 4,500,000, are probably of an age to go to 
school, from 3 to 13 or 5 to 15. f Sir James Kay Snuttleworth 
bases his calculations on the hypothesis that half the children 
ought (o be in our elementary schools who are thus of an age to 
go to sd&ool. This appears to us the lowest hypothesis which 
is confident with the idea of a national system of education.]; 

* 17,922,768. 

f This was the proportion between those ages according to the 
census of 1841, it gives 4,217,122 between those ages ip 1851. 

in Penniyl^ania one-fifjh #f the population had, in 1840, the 
advantage of instruction iflt the common school. Io Massachusetts 
th^MQpO^m was, in’ 1844, one in six-and-a-half. ( Minutes , 
iL: 1**671.) 



Tabular View of the Schools of the Church of England and the other Religious Communions in England and Wales, founded on 
data 'referred to in Sir J. Shuttleworth’s work, and comprising an Estimate of the probable J Sources of their present Income in 
cases in which such facts hare not been otherwise obtained. 
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Two-and-one-eighth millions of children ought, on this sup- 
position, to be in elementary schools in England and Wales. 
The. number actually attending them is about one-and-a-quarter 
millions, leaving nearly, a milliou (seven-eighths of a million) 
unprovided for. There are, in connexion with the different re- 
ligious denominations, 20,000 elementary schools, giving an 
average attendance of 64 children in each school. If the 
average attendance couhl be raised to 00. half-a-million more 
children would be taught in these 20,000 schools; leaving 
another half-million for whom schools arc yet to be provided.* 
For the education of this half-million of children 5,655 new 
schools must be built, at a cost of not Jess than two millions and 
a quarter, — to contain on an average 00 each, — and 5,0,55 new 
teachers must be provided. With reference to this estimate of 
the required increase in the number of schools, we have to ob- 
serve that the average number, which Sir J. Shuttle worth has 
assumed, of 90 children in each school, appears to us higher 
than is to be expected under any circumstances. The 1,713 
schools inspected in ISO l, which he assumes (p. 117.) to ha\c 
had an average attendance of 312 each, were in reality 1,713 
sets of schools (see Minutes, 1 n 5I-52, p. 143.) each in some in- 
stances composed of three schools under one management, and 
in others of two. They comprised 2,38s individual schools, ot 
which 

858 wen 1 boy,-' schools 

GS 2 .. girls’ 

667 ,, mixed boys and girls 

1S1 .. infants 


Total - 23SS 


;s supported by another independent one. Jt 
•f tl Sorb s’ return** for 1M0-47, that w the 
•mil eeeh'-iastical di^lrb'l ■; wbieli p« tk» 

' (t 1,172, leaving a population, in the aggre- 
>“ 2,144 poises.- a Sunday school only, or a dame’s 
*!i. having a population, in the aggregate, of 
2.4lo\0(*‘) people, live in pnri.dn\- whore there 
-cirooi. One-eighth of tiiis number, or nearly 
Tie number ol chiJdiYii u ho, on our hypothesis, 

? m parishes without. schools. If we suppose 
!, o 'If* proportion wh-> ought to bo attending 
4*(, iiuri.du 1 - whifh have schools, after the 
Kusf-e to 90, we shall obtain a half million by 
k- of Dementing communions arc omitted 

A oi l nln iou Ay noi affect the result. 
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and their total average attendance being stated d#2*51 9, 

gives 80 for each school* As these schools are, for4het^^st 
part, situated in i>opulous districts* and conducted 
able circumstances, an average attendance which is to 'upSade 
all the small rural parishes, must of course be fixed lo^Ws^d 
70 instead of 90 would be the more reasonable assumption. vj^ESie 
number of new schools to be created would thus be ii?Gr*a^ 
7,143. . ' v • - 

In this computation, the fact that strikes us chiefly is the 
great extent to which , as it regards quantity , the education "of the 
country is already provided for. Our existing schools have oqly 
to be increased in number by one-third to be as many as we 
need. To this extent has private benevolence, and chiefly that 
of Churchmen, aided by the Government, and stimulated by the 
Committee of Council, provided schools for the education of the 
ftcople. 

We pass now to the consideration of what belongs to the 
quality of tlic instruction in those schools. 

They must be taught by competent teachers, aided, where 
the numbers require it, by assistant masters and apprenticed 
pupil teachers. 

The number of principal teachers is of course fixed by the 
number of schools. The number of apprenticed pupil teachers 
is dependent upon the annual number of vacant teaeherships and 
assistant teaeherships which they will have to fill as they com- 
plete their apprenticeships. 

Hitherto there has been no need to place a. check bn the ten- 
dency tt> create pupil teachers, the number of schools seeking 
them being comparatively small ; but to apprentice them in 
such numbers as to supply the place of monitors in all national 
schools, or to provide, by means of them, all that is required to 
supplement the labours of the principal teachers in schools, 
would obviously be impossible. It is with this view *that the 
formation of a large class of assistant teachers has been de- 
termined upon, receiving augmentation of salary from the State 
of each, — one assistant teacher being allowed where two 
pupil teachers would have been appointed. 

Sir James proposes that the pupil teachers should enter on 
the office of tlic teacher (not necessarily the assistant but rather 
the probationary teacher) immediately on the completion of 

* We are disposed to think that a similar error is to be found in 
the National Society’s enumeration of 17,015 schools, with 955, §G5, 
giving an average of 56 each. These ought to be sets of schools, 
the number of single schools being greater? and the average attendance 
less. 
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their apprenticeships, if they think fit, and that by three years’ 
efficient service in that office they should earn for themselves 
, Queen’s Scholarships in the Training Schools. 

4 The following Table exhibits the number of teachers of these three 
classes, which he conceives ought to exist in schools having average 
attendances of progressively greater numbers. 


| No. of Scholars. 

1 

Master. 

Assistant 

Masters. 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

Any number between 30 and GO 

1 

0 

1 ! 

About 80 

1 

0 

2 1 

100 - 

1 

1 

1 ! 

140 to 160 

1 

1 

3 

or - - - - i 

1 

2 

1 

180 - - - - 1 

1 

2 

3 

; 200 to 220 - - - i 

1 

2 

4 or 5 

! 240 - - - - 1 

1 

3 

4 


This Table is constructed on the principle that the master or 
assistant master should not have more than forty scholars under his 
charge, and the pupil teacher not more than twenty ; but that a 
master, with a pupil teacher, may take charge of sixty scholars.’ 

The cost of increasing the quantity of education, and im- 
proving its quality as proposed, would be incurred : — 

1. In the erection of new and more convenient school build- 
ings for many existing schools. 

2. In erecting school houses for new schools for half 4 million 
of children. 

3. In the annual expense of educating half as many more 
scholars in the existing schools. 

In the annual expense of educating half a million children 
in new schools. 

5. In the augmentation of salary of a sufficient number of 
certificated teachers to teach all elementary* schools. 

6. In the augmentation of salary of such a number of assistant 
teachers, as together with the pupil teachers, are required to 
supplement the labors of the principal teachers in schools. 

7. In the stipends of ah adequate number of pupil teachers. 

8. In grants to Normal Schools. 

9. In allowances for f)poks and sbhool apparatus on the terms 
stated in the official schedule. 

1 0. In the cost of inspection. 

1 1. In the cost of administration. 

Tha following is the estimate given in the work before us of 
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the aggregate expenditure which must be made under all these 
different heads to bring the existing 20,000 to the proposed 
state of efficiency ; supposing them then to educate at 1,836,502 
scholars. 

* On the buildings of the existing 17,015 Church of 
England schools - £2,185,600 

Current Annual Expenditure . 

In Church of England schools by reason of increased 

number of scholars ^ £434,676 

In the schools of religious communions by reason of 

ditto ------ 241,900 

In Church of England schools for augmentation of 
salary to teachers and pupil teachers, &c. &c. under 
Minutes of 1846 - 1,136,180 

In schools of other religious communions by reason 

of ditto ------ 273,490 

Total increase of current^annual expenditure - £1,844,246 


As the existing annual expenditure, of these schools is esti- 
mated at 1,046,590/., the total expenditure on them, if rendered 
efficient, would become 2,890,885/. This sum would provide 
for the education of 1,856,562 children, being one-eighth of a 
population of 14,852,496, leaving 383,784 children, being one- 
eighth of the remaining population, to be otherwise provided for. 
If, for the sake of argument, we suppose the aggregate income 
required could be derived from the same sources as the i>rcsent 
income, but wi/Ji no aid from the State, and in the same pro- 
portions as it is now obtained, then the following table shows 
what proportions of that income would be derived from each of* 
those sources. 

[See Table in next page.] 

To bring her schools up to the proposed standard, tl\p Chureli 
must, according to this table, add twice as much to all these 
sources of income; that is, they must all be tripled. 

Three times the present endowments must be obtained. Three 
times the local subscriptions. The collections made in churches 
must be three times as productive. The children must pay 
three times as much in school pence. A,nd other miscellaneous 
sources of income must be increased three* times. 

Sir James undertakes, with amusing gravity, the inquiry 
how far it is reasonable to expect an increase of income to this 
amount. 

As applied to the augmentation of endowments this inquiry 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVI1I. K K 



Table showing the probable relative Incidence of the Charge required for the efficient Education of 1,836,562 Scholars, 
hy the Religious Communions, oh the present Local Sources of Income, provided no other source were developed. 
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Ad ’itional Sum which 
would have to be 
raised from Local 
Sources of Income, if 
the charge were borne 
by them alone. 

Other Com- 
munions. 

£ 

9,448 

81,631 

14,542 

148,946j 

17,904| 

Church. 

—£■» —I'M .-*9» 

UO O O <N wt* 

os e*p o i— • i'- 

5>1 rL °i. 

A'-T eT o «d to 

IN 'if ® » <M 

— « »0 1« F-. 

Sum st present raised 
from Local Sources of 
Income to meet this 
Charge. 

ig 

U 2 

Jj s 
5 g 

Ho» -*N 

co co « oo 

—i A» Ol <D CO 

ao to ^ 

o’ of oo to to 

O *-4 © -« 

Church, 

— KN — |0| —(01 

*i> © to o uo 

<M O CO 1- -rr 

^ uo CO to 

^ eo to its to ’-r' 

to CO O O to 

CM CO 

Sum to be charged on 
each Source of In- 
come, if Costjof effi- 
cient Education were 
deli \\ ed from present 
Local Sources of In- 
come alone. 

Other Com- 
munions. 

£ 

15,260 

143,704 

33,065 

255,615 

34,336 

Church. 

05 «— « A-» CO 05 

>— CO 1* CO 1— 1 

^ A-- CM , 

oC o so r-T 

C5 Ol 00 . 05 05 

— « 00 <N CO 

Average Cost per Scho- 
lar of efficient Edu. 
tion, distributed near- 
ly according to the 
preceding Rates of 
the several Sources of 
Income. 

S ■/ 

1 1 
a s 

5 g 

^ Cl 05 CO 

"9 r -1 C5 Cl to <M 

r +i o o ® © r> 

Church. 

£ s. (1 

0 2 6 

0 10 10 

0 3 8 

0 11 8 

0 2 6 

Rate per Scholar, of 
the several Sources of 
Income, in the Table 
page 102., of Schools 
inspected in 1851. 

Other Com- 
munions. 
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® O CO © to ■-» 
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4 

3 

o 
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Number of Scholars 
who are now or will be 
educated in Schools 
of Religious Com- 
munions, when ren- 
dered efficient. 

Other Com. 
munions. 

CN 
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Church. 

© 
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CO 
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Local Endowment - 

Local Subscriptions 

Local Collections - - 

School Pence 

Other sources - - J 


Ragged Schools, with 20,000 scholars, not included. 
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leads to’ an instructive chapter on the administration of charitable 
trusts. 

The Commissioners appointed by Her Majesty in September 
1849, to inquire into certain charitable endowments, classify 
the whole 28,840 charities reported upon into groups according 
to their income. 

The numbers in each class are reported upon by them as 
follows: — 

Charities, the incomes of which do not amount 


to 51. per annum 

• 

- 

] 3,331 

Amounting to 

51 

and under 

10/. 

4,641 

99 

10 

99 

20 

3,908 

99 

20 

99 

30 

1,866 

99 

30 

99 

50 

1,799 

99 

50 

99 

100 

1,540 

99 

100 

99 

500 

1,417 

99 

500 

99 

1000 

209 

*» 

1000 

99 

2000 

73 

99 

2000 afcd upwards 

- 

56 



Total 

- 

28,840 


The remarkable number of small charities is the fact most 
\vortliy of remark in this table. Such small charities are 
specially liable to be abused. The same vigilance is not exer- 
cised in the appointment of trustees for these as for charities of 
larger amount, or in the filling up of vacancies in the trusts 
when they occur. Their incomes often consist of rent-charges, 
the payment of which, from the smallness of their amount, is 
not enforced on the one hand, and is omitted on the other. 

The rent-charge thus falls into disuse and is forgotten, and ’ 
when the estate changes hands it is irrecoverably lost. If it* is 
vested in the funds, yet greater perils await it. ‘ Stock, like 
« other property held jointly by several persons, devolves on 
* the survivor, and after him on his representatives. 5 * It may 
be difficult or impossible to trace them, or if found they may 
decline, and not unjustifiably, to transfer it unless to trustees 
legally appointed. If a small charity property consists of 
houses, there are no funds to repair them ; and if there be 
neglect in the renewal of the trustees the tenant may discontinue 
the payment of rent, and end by usurping the property. Some- 
times charity property, by the ignorance or carelessness of 
trustees, is invested on insufficient security, follows the fluc- 
tuating fortunes of once wealthy families, and disappears under, 
casual and personal influences. 

Nor in case of the abuse of a small charity, could there be 
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greater enemies to it than honest and conscientious trustees 
determined to vindicate its rights. That is only to be done 
by a suit in Chancery, and 

4 “ As* a general rule/’ says Mr. Senior, 44 it may be laid down, that 
“ the instant a charity not exceeding 30 1. a year becomes the subject 
“ of a suit, it is gone. One of 60Z. a year is reduced one-half, one of 
“ 100/. a year, one third. The prudent friends of such a charity will 
“ submit to see it mismanaged to any extent short of the destruction 
“ of all its utility, rather than risk its utter annihilation by the ruinous 
“ protection of the Court.’ 7 But the small charities are so numerous, 
as to render this complaint an insuperable obstacle to the continuance 
of even their judicial control in the Court of Chancery.’ 

The annual income of the whole of the 28,840 charities re- 
ported on is 1,209,399/. The charity lands measure 442,915 
acres, many of them being very valuable from their proximity 
to populous towns. There are, besides, 6,300 houses, worth on 
an average 200/. each, and personal property amounting to 
betwixt six and seven millions. On the whole the property of 
charities may be estimated to be worth 65,000,000/. sterling. 

* The Endowments for Education reported upon by the Commis- 
sioners of Charities were classified as follows, in the Digest of tlicir 
Deports : — 

Annual Income of Classical or Grammar Schools - .£152,047 

Annual Income of Schools not Classical - - 141,385 

Annual Income of Charities given lor or applied to 

Education - - - - -19,112 


Total - - £312,544 


4 Mr. M‘Culloch remarks on these facts, that 44 allowing for this dc- 
44 ficiency, and supposing that the estates and other property appro- 
“ printed to educational purposes were reasonably well managed, we 
44 believe we shall be within the mark, if we lay it down, that a free 
44 income of from 400,000/. to 450,000/. a year is at present partly, 
41 and should be entirely, devoted in England and Wales to the sup- 
44 port of School education.” Lord Brougham has estimated this 
revenue at half a million per annum.’ 

Of the abuses common to charities, those for education have 
their full share, and besides these, many peculiar to themselves. 
The very trust deed not unfrequently entails an abuse on such 
a charity, of which the following is an amusing example : — 

. * Edin. Review, 4 Administration of Charitable Trusts.* Mr. Goul- 
burn, in the debate on Lord Cottenham’s Bill, made a similar state- 
ment. 
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‘ A charity was applicable to varftu9 public objects, but the inter- 
ference of the Attorney-G cneral was required. Imperfectly acquainted 
with the facts, a prelate who was visitor of certain of the institutions 
aided by this charity, represented that he should insist on a strict and 
literal adherence to the intentions of the testator. It was observed 
to his Lordship that this might be personally inconvenient, inasmuch 
as a body of statutes and ordinances prepared with the consent of one 
of his Lordship’s predecessors (Edwin Sandys), and entered in the 
ancient school book, with the signature of the Bishop in token of his 
concurrence, contained the following ordinance, “VI. Also* that the 
“ schoolmaster should and might have and take the profits of all such 
“ cockfights and potations as are commonly used in schools.” These 
statutes are dated 7th March in the eleventh year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.’ 

Instruction is not unfrcquently limited to the dead languages 
in schools established for the benefit of children to whom the 
dead languages could now be of no use. Immoral and incom- 
petent teachers are so hedged round and protected by the trust 
deeds that it is impossible to displace them, and by the com- 
petition of better teachers and better schools, the foundation 
schools fall into disuse ; or, which is more frequently the case, 
standing in the parish as the representative of an education for 
the poor which it ought to afford them, but does not, the foun- 
dation school serves to prevent the establishment of a school 
which would afford them that education, and is an obstruction 
to the cause it was founded to promote. 

The inquiries into such abuses should be made on' the spot, 
and the scheme submitted to the Court of Chancery for their 
removal, involving — as it necessarily would — scholastic details, 
should be framed by that department which is charged with the* 
general interests of public education. 

c This concurrent action would be maintained if the Department 
of Public Charities were controlled by a Committee of thti Privy 
Council ; and if the Education and Charity Committee wjere repre- 
sented by the Lord President in the House of Lords, and by a Vice- 
President in the House of Commons. The organisation of the 
Department of Public Charities might be separated in all the 
arrangements of its permanent staff from that of education. It 
would be necessary to appoint lawyers of great eminence as the 
chief responsible officers for public charities; but the harmonious 
co-opera ti on of the two offices would be secured by their subordi- 
nation to the same political chiefs, representing them in both Houses, 
and to the same Committee of the Privy Council, consisting of re- 
sponsible officers of Slate.’ 

Wc shall not follow the author into the discussion of the 
Bills introduced by Lord Lyndhurst in' the successive Sessions 
of 1844-45-46for the better administration of charitable trusts. 
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or the Bills of Lord Cottenham in 1847-48-49-50, which 
failed to pas9 into law. 

It is sufficient to say, that in the better administration of 
Charities, under the control of such a department. Parliament 
lias ample resources for providing that portion of the additional 
income of schools which, according to the estimate given in the 
Table (page 494.), falls to the share of endowments. 

We can encourage, however, no such hopes of the prompt 
augmentation of the children’s pennies to triple their present 
amount, or of the subscribers giving, with a general consent, 
three sovereigns where now they give one, or of triple donations 
at the next Charity Sermon. Yet on these items of income 
it is that the question chiefly hangs. For the general purposes 
of National Schools, all that is asked — and as much certainly 
as is to be expected — is 127,000/. more from local endowments ; 
but local subscriptions are (according to the Table) to yield half 
a million more of annual income, and school-pence another half 
million ; whilst collections in churches, and other miscellaneous 
sources of income, are to produce an addition of more than 
300,000/. annually to the fund. To talk of such augmentations 
is to trifle with the question. 

It is an instructive fact, that the only source of income about 
which there could possibly be a question whether its share of 
the augmentation might not be yielded is — the children’s pence. 

It certainly appears, at first sight, remarkable to what an 
extent tiie poor will contribute to the support of a school when 
they believe it to be a good one, by the payments of their 
children. 

The fact, that the Manchester and Salford Education Bill 
ignores this has been fatal to it. Those pennies which the 
children .carry to the school — often including the widow’s mite 
— are greater in amount than the aggregate contributions of 
the rich*' But the aid they give to the support of the school is 
not their chief use. They are the exponents of the affection of 
the parents, and of their desire to promote the best interests of 
their children. They express their sympathy with the work of 
the teacher, and are pledges that they will diligently second his 
labours at home, and cause their children punctually to attend 
the school. The parent who has not been encouraged to take 
an honest pride in providing, at the expense of some sacrifices, 
tor the school education of his child, has lost the opportunity 
of a useful moral training for the home education of his child. 

The money we lay out in charity we never lay out with the 
forethought and caution which marks our other expenditure. 
This last is expended with a view to a profitable return ; the 
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other is not, but from a religious impulse. Being satisfied with 
the motive, we are comparatively indifferent to the result. We 
* give, and hope to receive nothing again ; ’ but we forget that 
this precept of the Gospel, whilst it forbids us to consult our 
own advantage in the gift, leavps it none the less our duty to 
consider carefully the interests of the recipients of our bounty. 

Infinite are the mischiefs of injudicious almsgiving. That 
which Shakspeare say§ of Mercy, that # 

* It is twice blessed ; 

4 It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes/ 

is only true of almsgiving in a poetical sense. It blesseth him 
that gives. Society owes to it in this respect an infinite debt. 
The great associations in which men unite in this country for 
charitable purposes are an act of public obedience to the will of 
Him who hath pronounced upon the merciful this ample bene- 
diction, 4 that they shall obtain mercy/ They are a national 
expression of the Spirit of the Gospel, and they tend to conform 
the public mind to it. 

4 The aggregate annual income of the religious societies which 
hold their anniversaries in London in the spring (independently of 
mere provincial societies), is not less than half a million. 

4 The stipends of the Nonconformist Ministers in England and 
Wales are estimated at upwards of one million per annum. 

4 The support of hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries, requires 
an ample revenue from private charily. 

4 On a review of these facts, Mr. Baines exclaims, with a just 
exultation, it is ‘ 4 nof only the benevolence of the people which 
“ attracts admiration, but the proof given of a capacity for adminis- 
“ tration, of a moral energy, of a power of effective and sustained 
44 organisation.” 

4 The accomplishment of such great objects, by the voluntary de- 
votion of money, time, thought, and anxious care, are- proofs not 
simply of the energy of the race, but of the power of a genuine 
Christian civilisation among the middle and upper classes of society. 

4 To be insensible to the high significance of such statements would 
be as great a stigma . on political science as on religious sentiment. 
Such gigantic facts are, to the statesman, marks of the vast strides of 
social progress ; and, to the eye of faith, signs of the coming of that 
kingdom, for which the believer prays, according to the precept of 
Him whose promise it will fulfil/ 

What is true of united acts of charity is true in its degree of 
individual gifts. The blessing is infinite ‘ on him that gives ; 9 
but alas I not always 4 on him that takes . 9 

It would be instructive to study under wbat forms, and to 
what an extent, the people of England have been pauperised by 
charity. It is the certain result of giving to people what they 
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can, if they like, pay for. Now this appears to be clone to a 
remarkable extent in education. To a skilled workman who 
earns as much probably as the curate of the parish, who lives in 
a comfortable house, and who pays his butcher, and his baker, 
and his grocer, we aftect to give the education of his child. Or 
we give it to a labourer, who manages to pay his way, and to 
spend half his wages at the public-house. 

4 It has Ifccn computed, by the late Mr. Porter, that among those 
whose earnings are from 10$. to 1 5s. weekly, at least one half is 
spent by the man upon objects in which the other members of the 
family have no share. Among artisans, earning from 20s. to 30$. 
weekly, it is said that at least one-third of the amount is, in many 
cases, thus selfishly devoted.’* 

It is true that lie would never have got an education at all 
for Iris child except for the charity of his neighbours; but that 
was because he had never been taught ao to value it as to seek 
it for his child, and because the State had not been awakened 
to the necessity of placing it within his reach. But now hp 
begins to value education, it is well to consider whether it 
ought to remain associated in his mind with a charity school. 
Why should we any longer give it, at any rate, to a class of 
men to whom we give nothing else ? We defeat our own object 
by doing so. Not only do we ignore his self-respect and his 
independence as to a matter in which these should specially be 
consulted, t but by lowering his estimation of the school, we 
encourage him to take away his child from it before the school- 
master’s work is finished. Tt is this which is practically neutra- 
lising all that is done. 4 The early age at which children are 
4 taken away from school is the great discouragement of the 
4 friends of education ; it is the hopeless side of the question. No 
4 other obstacle appears to them altogether insurmountable but 
4 tlmt-’t 

Wc believe that if the parish school ceased to be a charity 
school, the poor man would be more desirous to keep his child 
at it, because he 'would believe it to be a better school. 

In this opinion we are confirmed by the following tabular 
statement, of the ages of the children attending the aggregate 
of the schools inspected in Wiltshire and Berkshire; and, of 
those attending one of them which has a great and well-merited 
reputation as a good school : — 

* Paper read to the British Association of Science, 4 On the self- 
4 imposed Taxation of the Working Classes.’ 

f Reports on Southern District of England. Minutes, 1849-50-51, 
vol. i. p. 4. 
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From this statement, it appears that whereas in the average of 
schools inspected, 8*43 per cent, only of the children are above 
twelve years of age; in the good school at West Ashton, 23*51 
per cent, are above that age, being nearly three times as many. 

Another conspicuous defect of charity education is, that it is 
often unsuitable to the poor. When we give, we give what we 
like. The education of the National School is what the sub- 
scribers think right for the poor, not what the poor think ri$ht 
for themselves; and often it is but little suited to their wants, 
or in accordance with their wishes. In general, it may be 
described as a fragment broken oil* from our own education, 
and given to the poor man in charity; neither his opinions nor 
his independence being much consulied in the matter. 

The balance in the school accounts is inclining, however, 
more and more in favour of the pence ; and the poor mans 
voice will thus begin to be more and more heard in the com- 
mittee-room. 

It is true that the local subscriptions to the maintenance 
uf schools amount, in the aggregate, to the enormous sum of 
36(1,823/., but the pence yield 413,044/. ; and they are farj^orc 
rapidly on the increase than the subscriptions. Nor is tluMUim 
which they produce considerable when looked at in relation to 
the means and resources at the disposal of the labouring classes. 
On the contrary, it is remarkable, and to be considered as a 
moral phenomenon, that they should tax themselves* to so small 
an amount for the education of their children. They lay out 
nearly twice as much in tobacco and snuff. The following is an 
estimate made by the late Mr. Porter of the amount to which 
they voluntarily tax themselves for three articles only of personal 
indulgence. We extract it from the work before us (p. 264.): — 

* British and Colonial Spirits - *£20,810,208 

Brandy 3,281 ,250 

Total of Spirits - 24,091,458 

Beer of all funds, exclusive of that brewed 

in private families - 25,383,165 

Tobacco and snuff - 7,588,607 


X?5 7.063,230 ’ 
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Nor is it hopeless that they should be prevailed upon to apply 
to the education of their children any portion of the enormous 
sum which they now expend on selfish and brutalising indul- 
gences. 

The evidence is not wanting of a general amelioration of 
habits and manners already begun,- — due, let us not doubt it, to 
the more general diffusion of knowledge, — and of an education 
which, imperfect as it is, is nevertheless founded on a sound 
religious basis. 

Whilst the population increased 24 per cent, between 1831 
and 1851, the quantity of rnalt which paid duty increased only 
8 per cent., showing a decline of 10 per cent, in the average 
consumption per head. Meanwhile, the consumption of tea 
increased in those twenty years 80 per cent., being 36 per cent, 
faster than the population, and tenfold faster than the con- 
sumption of malt ! The consumption of coffee increased 50 per 
cent., or sixfold faster than malt ; and cocoa increased in con- 
sumption 300 per cent. During all this period the duty on 
malt had remained the same : and it must not be forgotten, as 
adding to the strength of the argument., that at the beginning 
of (in the year 1831) a duty of three millions was taken off it. 

‘ From all this, it seems a matter of no doubt whatever that, 
abating 8 percent., no less than 24,000,000 pounds of tea, 10,000,000 
pounds of coffee, and 2,000,000 pounds of cocoa, have absolutely 
taken the place of beer and spirits in the general consumption of* the 
inhabitants of these kingdoms.’ 

To take from the large proportion which the State receives 
of the sixty millions expended on exeiscablc commodities, two 
millftns, and apply it to the education of the people, would 
probably, therefore, have the effect of transferring the con- 
sumption from intoxicating beverages to articles of clothing, to 
tea, and sugar, — whereof females and children may be par- 
takers, — t*nd to articles of furniture. And why may we not 
hope that some of the poor man’s earnings, not spent in de- 
bauchery, will be paid for useful and entertaining books, or for 
objects of art, cheapened to the uses of a cottage, and adapted 
to cultivate and develop higher tastes, and the perception of 
new and more refined pleasures? The probability is, that 
money thus expended would afford greater means for employ- 
ment throughout the country in other branches of industry, aud 
thus open additional sources of commercial prosperity. 

To any such intervention of the State as should make the 
education of the country commensurate with Aic real wants of 
the people, the voluntary principle is, however, an effectual bar. 
We do not mean the voluntary concurrence in the management 
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of the school of those locally interested in its welfare, but their 
voluntary contributions to it. 

Every plan which has yet been devised for aiding voluntary 
contributions for the support of schools from the public purse 
has been open to one of two* fatal objections. It has either pro- 
vided for a lavish expenditure of the public money on schools 
which do not want it, to the neglect of those that do ; or for 
the absorption of those local resources which it was intended 
only to supplement. 

If Government aid continues, as at present, to be strictly 
proportioned to local effort, a large contribution from the 
friends of every school being required to meet a small grant 
from the State, then only those schools will be helped which, 
having zealous and opulent friends, could best do without help ; 
friendless places — which arc as yet nine-tenths, and will always 
be a large proportion of the whole — will remain unaided. If, 
on the other hand, the State were to undertake, on Archdeacon 
Sinclair’s plan*, to help only those schools which need help, 
leaving those which can, to support themselves, then local con- 
tributions will be in a great measure annihilated ; every school 
will infallibly sink itself to that level of poverty which entitles 
it to be supported from the public purse. 

The question is but removed from one horn of a dilemma to 


* Hides for /he Mahitf nance of Elcmenta rj/ Schools throughout 
England and J Talcs. 

The following is Archdeacon Sinclair’s plan : — 

4 1. That an annual grant be given by the Committee of. Privy 
Council, at the rate of four shillings for every scholar educated in 
any school under Government inspection, which shall have been 
reported by the Inspector to be efficiently conducted. • 

‘ 2. That in the case of Church Schools, the Inspector shall be 
appointed, conformably to the Order in Council, dated. the lOtli day 
of August, 1840. 

4 3. That the annual grants shall not bo paid to the managers of 
schools, but to the Diocesan Hoard of Education, which shall bo 
entitled to distribute the amount among schools under Government 
inspection within the diocese, in such a manner and upon such 
conditions as it may see fit. 

4 4. That the Diocesan Board shall be so constituted, as fairly to 
represent the members of the Church, laity as well as clergy, within 
the diocese. 

4 5. That similar arrangements shall be made for the appropriation 
of public grants* to schools connected with the British and Foreign 
School Society, or with any other religious body that now receives 
assistance from the Parliamentary Vote/ 
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the other. The building grants of the Committee of Council 
on Education, and the Minutes of 1846 are wisely framed and 
firmly administered on the principle, that public aid must be 
strictly apportioned to local efforts, if the two arc to be main- 
tained concurrently. But those Minutes leave, and will con- 
tinue to leave, the great majority of our schools unhelpcd. 

Wc do not believe that the voluntary subscriptions of the 
inhabitants of the parish are necessary to secure their sympa- 
thies to the school. Acknowledging to the fullest extent the 
necessity of their sanction and support, and believing heartily 
that a school rarely T prospers without somebody besides the 
schoolmaster to love it, we deny, nevertheless, that these ad- 
vantages are altogether dependent on the subscriptions. On 
ihc contrary, they arc often an obstacle to that concurrence and 
to those sympathies. The clergyman would take a more active 
part in the school, if it were in his power to make it a good 
school, without subscril ing to its funds more than from his 
slender income he is justilied in subscribing; or if he had not 
to encounter the frowns of the Squire and fierce denunciations 
of education from the shopkeepers and farmers when lie tries 
(unsuccessfully alas!) to make up the subscription list; of 
which universal antipathy of the parish to the school he secs the 
root plainly enough in this annual claim upon parochial benevo- 
lence. Were it possible to provide for the education of the people 
by voluntary contributions, there would be this injustice in it, 
that whilst it is a common duty, whilst the good resulting from 
the discharge of it is a common good, and the evil from the neglect 
of it a common evil ; the burden of it would rest unevenly on 
the community. Any one will understand this who will take the 
trouble to look over the subscriptions list of a parish school, and 
will inquire what proportion the subscriptions hear to the prob- 
able wealth of the parties who pay them, or to their stake in 
the welfare of the community for which the school is provided. 
If the inhabitants be divided into two groups ; one containing 
those who subscribe liberally to the school, and the other, those 
who do not, the latter will generally be known as the wealthier 
group. 

It is contrary to its nature, that any result universal and 
permanent in its operation should be effected on the voluntary 
principle, and contrary to all experience. Voluntary efforts 
are, in their nature, variable and partial. Were it otherwise, 
they would have sufficed for the maintenance of the poor. No 
claim has received more positive sanctions of the Word of God 
than theirs, and none is more universally admitted. It was not, 
we may be assured, because great and remarkable examples of 
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charity were wanting, or because there were not some parishes 
in which the poor were adequately provided for, or because 
something was not done for the poor in every parish, that it was 
found necessary to levy poor-rates, but because the efforts of 
private benevolence were not on the whole equal to the emer- 
gency, because they were partial in their operation, and fluc- 
tuating, and because they were often injudiciously applied: and 
became it was an injustice, that a burden which ought to he 
borne in common by all, should be allowed to rest wholly upon 
the shoulders of a few. Ignorance presents on all these points 
an exact parallel with pauperism. It is not more unjust that 
the uncharitable many should shift the duty of supporting the 
poor to the shoulders of the benevolent few, than that they 
should impose upon them in the like manner the duty of pro- 
viding for their education ; nor could the resources of private be- 
nevolence be more injudiciously applied in the one case than they 
often arc in the other. Voluntary efforts for feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked could not have been more uncertain and 
partial in their operation, or more unequal to the great result 
to be accomplished, than voluntary efforts have been found to 
be, for instructing the ignorant ; nor docs there seem to be any 
more reasonable ground for believing that the children of the 
poor should be educated, than for believing that the old and 
infirm should be maintained on the voluntary principle. It is 
not easy to sec any reason why the onp should be left to he per- 
formed by those who may be charitable enough to undertake it, 
and not the other. 

It is with much hesitation that we differ from Sir James Kay 
Shut tie worth in his estimate of the value of voluntary contri- 
butions. Placing these out of our view, and considering the 
intervention of the State with reference to the children’s pence, 
which arc, after all, the principal dependence and means of 
supporting the school, let it be observed that the *sujn needed 
for every school is that, and only that, which will supplement 
the school pence, making up, with them, all that is necessary 
to the efficient management of the school. The sums so re- 
quired for different schools will, therefore, be very different, 
being dependent, among other causes, — and that principally — 
on the good management of the schools. So to apportion dif- 
ferent sums from a common fund to different schools as that 
some shall not have too much and others too little, would, under 
these circumstances, be impossible. And if it were possible, it 
would be unjust, for it would be to pay from a fund to which 
all liad contributed, more to those schools which were needy 
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because they were ill managed, than to those which were not 
needy because they were well managed. 

If, instead of supplementing the school pence of different 
schools from a common fund, according to their necessities, 
capitation grants from such a fund be substituted, we are in 
danger of falling upon the evil of granting too much for the 
necessities of prosperous schools, and too little for those of un- 
prosperous ones ; and wc propose no economical motive toigood 
management. The only solution to these difficulties will, wc 
think, eventually be found in the levying of a parochial school- 
rate to supplement the school fees of every separate parish 
school ; or, in the case of small parishes, of every school dis- 
trict. Such a rate would give the parishioners a pecuniary 
interest in the good management of the school, that as many 
children as possible may attend it, that their parents may be 
willing to pay liberal fees for their attendance, and that the 
supplementary rate may thus be reduced to its minimum. The 
intervention of the State by its inspectors securing the employ- 
ment of certificated teachers, and an adequate number of as- 
sistant or apprenticed pupil teachers, would be a guarantee for 
the character of the instruction which, the school would afford. 
It was under the influence of these considerations that in a 
former Number we suggested a plan for a school-rate, of which 
the following is, with some modifications, an outline : — The 
State should provide that there be a Church school in every 
parish or school district, maintained by the fees of the children 
and by local rates, and governed according to the provisions of 
the management clauses (the substitution being made of rate- 
payers for subscribers), which school might, with the con- 
sent of the majority of the subscribers, be the national school 
of the parish. It could not, however, be thus maintained by 
rates paid by the whole parish, unless it were subject to these 
two conditions : — 1st. That no child, not being a baptized mem- 
ber of the Qhurch, should be taught the Church Catechism; 
2nd. That no child should be instructed in the Catechism, or 
otherwise in the distinctive doctrines of the Church, if his 
parents object to his being so instructed. The fulfilment of 
these conditions being placed under the safeguard of the rate- 
payers, the Dissenters would probably in many parishes require 
no further concession. In any parish where they did, it would 
be competent for them to form a separate school, or to unite 
with the Dissenters of other parishes in forming such a school, 
for the maintenance of which they might be rated, instead of 
being rated to the parish school, and which might be an exist- 
ing school — a British and Foreign school, for instance, or the 
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school of any particular dissenting community, as the Wesleyan. 
Huch schools should, like the Church schools, be open to all, 
with the condition that no child should be taught the distinc- 
tive religious doctrines of the school if his parents object to 
his being so instructed. It should be a further condition that 
all schools, whether Church or Dissenting schools maintained by- 
rates, be taught by certificated teachers, adequately supplied 
with assistant or apprenticed pupil teachers, and with books and 
apparatus, and open to Government inspection. 

This plan differs from others which have been proposed in 
the provision it makes for the independent maintenance of every 
school by rates levied specially for the maintenance of that 
school, instead of by the partition of a common fund among 
different schools. Whilst it provides for the formation of new 
schools where they are needed, it offers a means by which the 
promoters of existing schools may, by the method of local 
assessment, divide equally among themselves, and with the rest 
of the parish, the burden* of supporting them. It involves a 
recognition on the part of the State of religion as the basis of a 
system of National Education. So far as the State intervenes 
directly in the formation of schools, it provides that it should 
do so in the interest of the religion of the State ; but it offers 
the public aid on equal terms to all communities of Christians 
for promoting the education of their own children according to 
their own tenets. 

The public mind is not, however, ripe for the adoption of a 
plan so comprehensive as this ; and if it were, the ccmception of 
what really belongs to elementary education is not sufficiently 
formed for carrying it into effect. It supposes an interest in 
the cause of education more generally diffused, and a knowledge 
of it more universal, than are, as yet, to be reckoned upon. 
Opinions are, however, rapidly advancing, and the problem of 
an education coextensive with the population of the. country, 
and worthy of its religious character, its civil and political free- 
dom, and its manufacturing and commercial prosperity, cannot 
but, ere long, be forced to a solution. 

The progress hitherto made is principally, if not altogether, 
due to the measures of the Committee of Council ; and, above 
all, to the operation of the Minutes of 1846. We rejoice, there- 
fore, to gather from the scries of statesmanlike measures de- 
tailed in the sixth chapter of the work before us, that it is 
upon the basis of those Minutes the voluntary principle is to be 
placed upon its final trial. The Minutes were framed with 
reference to a progressive state of the education of the country. 
They provide. for a supply of more than a thousand new teachers 
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annually, for whom, although there are an abundance of schools 
there are no adequate stipends. The system has come to a lock. 
Either the Minutes must be curtailed — their operation, which 
includes scarcely one-tenth of the schools in the country, must 
be yet further limited — or something more must be done. 

At this crisis, when the intervention of the State has again 
become necessary, the Committee of Council on Education has 
resolved on certain measures which are to be considered as a 
continuation and a further development of those of 1846, and 
are so far more important than them, as they belong to a more 
advanced state of educational progress and have a more extended 
operation. These h ive been described by Lord John liussell 
from hiB place in the House ; and they are detailed in the sixth 
chapter of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth’s work. lJy a Minute 
of the Committee of Council, annual grants from the funds at 
their lordships’ disposal are to be made towards the support of 
schools in agricultural districts and in towns not having charters 
of incorporation in England and Wales, at the rate of seven 
shillings per scholar in boys’ schools and five shillings in girls’ 
schools, on condition that fourteen shillings a year shall be con- 
tributed from the other sources of income of the school (not 
including the rent of the teacher’s house), and that it shall be 
taught by a certificated teacher; and that three-fourths of the 
children shall pass annually a prescribed examination before one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. Each child for whom a grant is 
claimed must have attended four days a week for forty-eight 
weeks, and. must pay a fee of at least a penny weekly ; and each 
teacher must receive as his salary at least seven-tenths of the 
total income of the school; but in schools of more than 120 
scholars there is included in this sum the salary of an assistant 
teacher, provided for by a second Minute. 

This second Minute has for its object to check the excessive 
multiplication of pupil teachers, under the Minutes of 1846, by 
putting in their places a class of probationary teachers — being 
pupil teachers whose terms of apprenticeship have expired, and 
who are candidates for Queen’s scholarships. Three years of 
teaching in an elementary school, to the satisfaction of the 
parochial clergyman and managers and of Her Majesty’s In- 
spector, by whom they are to be examined annually, will entitle 
such probationary teachers to Queen’s scholarships in whatever 
training schools under inspectors they may select, and in the 
meantime each will be allowed a Government stipend of 207., 
provided only that such probationary teachers can only be ap- 
pointed in schools where pupil teachers might be appointed, and 
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rigb one only is allowed where there would be two pupil 
thochers. 

pc The assistance offered by these Minutes will call up, we have 
doubt, new efforts in the cause of education. They will 
encourage and assist the clergy and other managers of schools 
to undertake improvements in them of which they had hereto- 
fore been hopeless; and they are well adapted to the present 
state of parties and of the public mind. They leave local 
agencies wholly untouched, and by stimulating and encouraging 
educational zeal wherever it exists, they will create more of 
those model schools over the face of the country, — each a centre 
of educational activity for the surrounding district. Thus, how- 
ever partial and inadequate in their present operation, they will 
carry on public opinion; and that the more surely, as they will 
come slowly into operation — imposing the public burden gra- 
dually — leaving time for prejudices to disappear imperceptibly 
and with decency, and for the national will to concentrate and 
to strengthen itself. 

These measures apply only to England and Wales, but the 
state of education in Scotland is discussed in the seventh chapter 
of the work before us in terms which show it also to be under 
the consideration of the Cabinet. 

The fact that Sir Janies Kay Shuttleworth’s works have 
always appeared at great crises of the Education question will, 
we trust, be considered to justify our extended notice of this. 
We close it with a sense of the public gratitude due, to him for 
the history lie has given us of that remarkable conflict in which 
for so many years he has taken a part, and for the labour with 
which, at a time when lie describes himself to be c worn by 
‘ work, scathed by former controversies, and restored slowly to 
* life after four years of suffering,’ lie has accumulated the fruits 
of a long experience, and recorded the observations which a rare 
sagacity in the administration of public affairs, and great oppor- 
tunities, have enabled him to make. 

The key-note to his book — the principle which it brings 
chiefly under discussion, and has for its chief object to develop 
— is the religious government of the school. His master-thought 
appears to be the foundation of a sound education for the people 
of England on a religious basis; and he lias in it, we are con- 
vinced, the cordial sympathies of the public. 

These observations apply with scarcely less force to the second 
great educational measure which is announced in the work be- 
fore us, and which is incorporated in an Act for the support 
of schools in Municipal Boroughs. T.his Act authorises the 
levying of a borough rate for the maintenance of schools within 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. * L L 
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the borough, and constitutes a School Committee for the -k. 
tribution of it, at the rate of two pence per scholar, provi»li 
that the income of the school, from other sources, amounts t 
three pence per scholar, and that the school be admissible to tl 
benefits of the existing Parliamentary grants. It further pro- 
vides that the children of the indigent classes, when in the 
receipt of out-door relief, and not at work, shall be sent to 
school by the guardians, who are to pay two pence per week for 
their instruction. Schools thus aided by a borough-rate are, 
moreover, admissible to the aid granted by the Committee of 
Council to other schools on the same condition. From these 
various sources the income of a borough school may amount to 
thirty-two shillings per scholar. 

Lastly, a comprehensive Government measure is announced 
for the better administration of Charitable Trusts. 


Note. — We arc glad to observe that Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth expresses a very decided opinion on a subject which is 
one of considerable importance, and which hns been much dis- 
cussed. With reference to the publication and trading in school 
books by the Government, Sir James Kay Shuttlcworth re- 
marks : — ‘ It is essential that the Government should avoid every 
‘ form of interference which could discourage individual cntcr- 
( prise, the freedom of opinion, and the natural action of litcra- 

* turc on the popular intelligence and taste, or of the trade in 
‘ books in their production and diffusion. The Government is 
‘.not an author, a holder of copyrights, a publisher of books, 
6 nor a patron of methods ; much less is it to interfere in the 
‘ formation of opinion, by making Schools the orgaus of its own 
‘ doctrines*.’ And he adds, * I concur with the great publishing 
‘ bouses of London in their objections to any sale of the books 
e of the Irish Commissioners in Great Britain, except through 

* the ordinary channels of trade.’ 

This is an opinion founded on sound principles. The act of 
copyright creates a monopoly -for the encouragement of litera- 
ture, and thus for the benefit of the public. It never was con- 
templated that the Government should buy up, or in any way 
hold, these monopolies. If they hold them, they must either 
trade in books, and carry on the business of booksellers in all 
its details, or they must restrict the use of their works to their 
own schools. In the one case they embark in a business they 
cannot carry on without, prejudice to the public interest; in the 
other, they deprive the public of the books they have every 
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right to demand, inasmuch as they have been constructed at 
their own cost. It would, indeed, be a narrow and exclusive 
policy, little to be commended, were the Government to use the 
influence they possess, to encourage the most able writers, free 
of' money payment, to write books restricted to the use of their 
own schools. It cannot be supposed that any writer would, of 
liis own choice, restrict the circulation and utility of his writings 
to a particular class of schools. On the contrary, lie should 
desire that they might have the widest diffusion, thus extending 
the public benefit, and at the same time securing to himself, in 
the most legitimate way, that just reward which should result 
to him from a public recognition of the value of his services. 


Art. VIII. — Politique dv la Rcstauration en 1822 et 1823. Par 
M. b k Comte de Marcellus, Ancicn Ministrc Plcnipo- 
tentiuire. Paris: 18.53. 

TV/T ONSiEUit de Chateau rri and has somewhere observed 
that the Government of Louis XVIII. was the best resting- 
place of France on the declivity of revolutions. The force of this 
remark is increased by the impartiality of advancing time, and 
the experience of more deplorable vicissitudes. At the present 
moment especially, when the condition of that great nation 
is such that we arc more disposed to avert our eyes from its 
voluntary servitude than to commemorate and applaucl its sacri- 
fices for freedom, the fifteen years of the Restoration deserve to 
be remembered a9 an era of extraordinary promise; and we 
the more lament the bigotry and the follies which hurried it 
to a grievous and early termination. The Government of the 
French Restoration combined the varied and abundant talents 
of more than one age. Amongst its elder servants anil advisers, 
the lofty traditions, the great names, and the refined manners 
of the old French Court were not yet extinct, for {he Due dc 
Richelieu and the Due Mathicu de Montmorency sate in its 
councils; to these were added the statesmanlike prudence of 
M. de Villelc, the judgment of M. de Serre, the brilliancy 
and eloquence of M. de Chateaubriand. The Chamber of Peers, 
hereditary in rank and independent by position, included all 
that was most eminent in the military and civil service of the 
Empire, as well as of the Royalist party. The Chamber of 
Deputies was alternately swayed by the austere gravity of M. 
Royer Collard, and the vehement eloquence of Manuel x>r 
General Foy. The schools teemed M;ith the instruction and 
the eloquence of the first thinkers of the age. Guizot had in- 
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Yoked the genius of philosophical history and constitutional 
government; Victor Cousin rekindled among the countrymen of 
Descartes the august but almost extinct traditions of a school 
of ideal philosophy; Villemain gave new life to literary criti- 
cism ; whilst Thierry ,* Thiers, and Mignct, opened their career 
by the narrative of revolutions whose influence was heightened 
by the force and fidelity of their language. Even poetry revived 
once more on the prosaic soil of France ; for Lamartine opened 
a vein of sentiment in meditative verse which none of his 
countryman had attempted ; Casimir Delavigne and Victor 
Hugo gave a romantic colour to the lyrics of a new age ; and 
Bcranger, the most national of French writers since La Fon- 
taine, found, in the slight melody of his songs, touches to stir 
the hearts of a people. Why pursue the contrast which these 
recollections, scarce a quarter of a century old, suggest to the 
mind? Wc cannot recall a more mysterious reverse in human 
affairs than that this short and splendid period should have left 
no traces on the French nation, except in the imperishable 
pages of her literature; and that- by far the greater part of 
the men we have named — illustrious in every department of 
philosophy and government — should have survived the consti- 
tution they founded, the monarchy they served, the liberty they 
loved, and even the epoch they adorned. 

This reflection may suffice to account for the peculiar interest 
with which we turn to the political annals of the Restoration, 
even in the diffuse and inaccurate pages of M. de Lamartine’** 
last historical production. Rut Louis XVfll. deserves a more 
trustworthy historian, and we have no doubt that the memoirs 
and the correspondence of his reign will gradually disclose to 
the world the existence of far greater ability and liberality tiian 
was supposed to exist at the Bourbon Court ; especially, for 
example, the extensive collection of historical and personal re- 
miniscences, still in manuscript, to which the venerable Chan- 
cellor Duke Pasquicr is understood to have recently put the 
finishing touch. The volume before us is one of the earliest 
contributions to the history of this period; and although we 
can place neither M. de Chateaubriand nor M. de Marcellus in 
the first rank of the political servants of the Crown of France, 
their private and authentic correspondence is extremely cha- 
racteristic, and it deserves the more notice in this country, as 
it concerns transactions in which the British Cabinet of 182^ 
played a very prominent part. 

•It was upon the 16th of September, -1822, that Mr. Canning 
relinquished the Governor-Generalship of India to which lie had 
been appointed, and received, for the second time, the seals of 
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the Foreign Office, then vacant by the death of Lord London- 
derry, which had taken place about a month before. M. de 
Chateaubriand had been up to that time the ambassador of 
France in London; and M. de Marcellus, then a young diplo- 
matist of twenty -four, had just joined the Embassy as its 
secretary. The moment was one pregnant with interest, for 
the Congress of Verona was about to assemble. The question 
of the intervention of the Holy Alliance in the internal affairs 
of Spain lowered on the political horizon. The Eastern 
question was to be considered ; the ascendancy tif Austria 
over Italy consolidated ; and the questions of the Slave Trade 
and of piracy in the American seas discussed. But, more than 
all the rest, a change of vital moment had taken place, for the 
first time since 1815, in the spirit of the Foreign Minister of 
England. Lord Castlereagh had framed and followed a system 
of policy more conformable to the views of Prince Mettcrnich 
than to the public opinion and interests of the English people, 
for he had sacrificed the popularity and, in some degree, the 
influence of the British Cabinet to an habitual compliance with 
the views of the continental confederacy. Upon the occurrence 
of the melancholy event which terminated his career. Prince 
Mettcrnich spoke of it as * an irreparable loss,’ and the ex- 
pression was never forgotten or forgi\ on by Lord Londonderry’s 
successor. Mr. Canning was often wrong in his judgment, often 
misled by his own vivid imaginative powers ; but he aspired to 
restore England to the independence and the spirit of her own 
proud and free policy in the councils of Europe ; and whilst the 
House of Commons rang with his eloquence, and the world with 
his fame, he found himself opposed by the diplomatic maxima, 
the manoeuvres, the artifices, and the resentment of every other 
Court, not excepting that of France. This change might have 
given an immediate and pcouliar interest to the duties which 
M. de Chateaubriand still discharged at the Court of J5t. James. 
But the ambition of that singular personage was already directed 
to higher objects. London afforded no sufficient field to his in- 
satiable vanity. At the very moment when Mr. Canning took 
office, Chateaubriand aspired to figure amongst the plenipoten- 
tiaries of France at Verona, to defeat his rivals and to supplant 
his colleagues on the most active scene of European polities, and 
eventually to assume, on the fall of M. de Montmorency, the 
direction of the foreign policy of the House of Bourbon. Never 
were the emulous and often . conflicting tendencies of French 
and English diplomacy swayed by two men in whom an en- 
thusiastic temperament and inordinate 1 personal ambition were 
more conspicuous than in M. de Chateaubriand and in Mr. 
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Canning:; never did these dangerous gifts acquire a greater 
ascendancy over the traditions of official routine and the rules of 
public law. The contest, which began in a familiar corre- 
spondence between the two Ministers, ended in a duel of ora- 
tions, from the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies to the 
Treasury bench in the House of Commons; and the world was 
as much interested and excited by the knightly bearing of the 
two antagonists as by the questions which called them into 
the lists and agitated the world. 

When M. dc Chateaubriand extorted, not without difficulty, 
from M. dc Vi llMe, his nomination as plenipotentiary to the Con- 
gress of Verona, he retained his titular appointment as French 
ambassador in London ; and M. de Marcellus, who had joined 
the Embassy only a few days before, was left in the responsible 
position of charge d'affaires. The position of the young diplo- 
matist was a singular one. He had not completed his twenty- 
fifth year, but bis rise had been rapid, and his talents were re- 
markable. The property of his family was considerable, and its 
royalism enthusiastic. Young Marcellus entered the diplomatic 
service early, by an appointment to the Turkish Embassy, in 
which capacity be learned modern Greek, and performed at least 
one service which deserves to perpetuate his name. He had the 
good fortune to purchase the Venus of Milo for the French 
Government, and to place in the noble statue gallery of the 
Louvre its most beautiful and precious ornament. Chateau- 
briand and Marcellus bad met in the East, and were afterwards 
wont to console themselves for the fogs of London and the tur- 
moil of diplomacy, by wafting a sigh to the Egean for the glory 
and freedom of Greece. They were thus designated to act 
together in Portland Place, but owing to the departure of M. 
de Chateaubriand the correspondence now before us is the chief 
record of their intimacy. Marcellus ^*as directed to supply 
his chief %t Verona with ample private information as to the 
state of affairs in England, whilst his official despatches were 
addressed to the Department of Foreign Affairs in Paris : and he 
acquitted himself so agreeably of this task that the secret corre- 
spondence was kept up in this form after M. de Chateaubriand 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the great amusement not 
only of the Minister himself, but of the King, who combined a 
royal appetite for gossip, with a ta6te for the art of diplomacy 
and the refined pastimes of social life. 

M. de Chateaubriand has himself informed the world in that 
portion of his reminiscences which he called the Congress of 
* Verona,’ that the intervention of France in the internal affairs 
of Spain had been an object of his constant and passionate 
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solicitude during the whole period of his embassy to this 
country. He regarded a diplomatic triumph by the Ministers 
of Louis XVIII. as a necessary compensation for the Treaties 
of 1815, and a military expedition under the Duke of Angou- 
leme as no less essential to the stability of the monarchy and the 
honour of the King’s arms ; but he had to brave the opposition 
of England and to surmount the manifest repugnance of the 
ablest counsellor of the Crown, M. de Villcle, and possibly of 
Louis XVIII. himself. Two years earlier Lord Castlereagh 
had expressed, in a confidential minute on the affairs of Spain, 
communicated to the Four Great Courts in May 1820, the 
dissent of this country from a precautionary interference in the 
internal affairs of the Peninsula, especially as there was no 
ground for asserting that the Spanish revolution endangered the 
tranquillity of Europe. Mr. Canning went further, and his first 
instruction to the Duke of Wellington, who was then at Paris 
on his way to Verona, was couched in the following terms : — 

‘If there he any determined project to interfere by force or by 
menace in the present struggle in Spain, so convinced arc His 
Majesty’s Government of the uselessness and danger of such inter- 
ference — so objectionable does it appear to them in principle as well 
as utterly impracticable in execution, that, when the necessity arises, 
or (I would rather say) when the opportunity offers, 1 am to instruct 
Your Grace at once frankly and peremptorily to declare, that to any 
such interference, come what may, His Majesty will not be a party. 
Sept 27 . 1822.’ 

The conflict between these opposite opinions was carried on at 
Verona, and the policy of this country was defended with great 
firmness and ability by the Duke of Wellington against the 
demands of France and the instigation of the .Northern Courts. 
It was not till the termination of the Congress in December 
that the inarch of events became more rapid and the’ rival policy 
of the war party in France and the peace party in England 
openly opposed. M. do Chateaubriand reached Paris from 
Verona on the 18th December 1822. The train which he had 
already laid was ready to explode. The moderation of M. de 
Villelc was overcome. M. de Montmorency resigned, and on 
the 29th December the diplomatist, who had already in a sub- 
ordinate position been the most active promoter of the Spanish 
war, was gazetted in the ‘ Moniteur * as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Canning appears, however, not to have at once 
penetrated the real effect of this change, and to have attributed 
to M. de Montmorency the warlike language which was retilly 
inspired at Verona by M. de Chateaubriand. 6 What,’ said he 
to M. de Marccllus, * M. de Villele, whom the Duke has just 
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‘ found to be entirely opposed to tlic system of hostilities, wins 
‘ the day, and M. do Montmorency, who, at Paris as well as 
( Verona, was for an immediate march, quits the Cabinet. If 
4 his resignation is a pledge of peace, he will not be regretted 
4 here. But I do not understand the attitude 31. de Chateau - 
4 hriand will assume in all this.’ 4 He will explain it himself/ 
replied Marcellus ; 4 but be well assured beforehand that France 
4 will relax none of her measures, and that she will adopt the 
4 most effectual arrangements to put down anarchy and the revo- 
lution in Spain.’ The private correspondence between the 
two Ministers, already published in the 4 Congress of Verona,’ 
demonstrates how entirely Mr. Canning had misconceived the 
real views and intentions of his opponent. The instructions 
contained in M. dc Chateaubriand's private note to Marcellus 
of the 27th January distinctly show what was passing at the 
Tuileries. 

* Say that we wish for peace, hut that we are preparing for war: 
that we do not refuse the good offices of England to bring about this 
pence; but that the first condition must be that the King (of Spain) 
shall he at liberty to modify the monstrous constitution of the Cortes. 
Go on to talk of peace ; we wish for it, but with security and honour, 
and we prefer war to the state of uncertainty and revolutionary peril 
in which we find ourselves. To-morrow 1 will send you the King’s 
speech. It is very warlike, though not entirely shutting the door 
against peace.* (1\ 125.) 

On the .morrow the speech arrived, and M. dc Marcellus 
was instructed to communicate it to the British Minister. 

4 He read it eagerly, hut when he came to the paragraph, which he 
read aloud, “ That Ferdinand should he free to (/ice to his subjects 
the institutions they can only receive from him, and which, by secur- 
ing their tranquillity, will dissipate the natural apprehensions of 
Frann, and that from that moment hostilities will cease, M — Wlmt 
a principle,” said Mr. Canning, “ and what an abuse! Is that your 
deliberate opinion ? You are going beyond the rigour of absolute 
monarchy, as it has so long existed in Spain, for even there the Cortes 
had hy their remonstrances the right of extorting concessions from the 
Crown ; but you requin; that Ferdinand should model or replace in- 
stitutions by his own will and pleasure. Are you making a crusade 
for a political theory? Do you want to propagate your Charter as 
Mahomet did the Koran ? I know what is meant by war for conquest, 
which does not last — war for a change of succession, which lias cost 
us so dear — war for commercial interests, which is the most rational 
of all. But war to modify the power of two Chambers, or to extend 
the 'prerogative of the Crown, passes my comprehension. The doc- 
trine of constitutions emanating from the tin one is odious to us. The 
British Constitution is the result of a long series of victories gained 
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by the people over their sovereigns. Have you forgotten that kings 
ought not to give institutions, but institutions alone to make kings ?”’ 

This argument was certainly a strange one to address to the 
Minister of Louis XVIII. \vho had recovered his throne seven 
years before, with the assistance of England and upon the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy, and who had solemnized his restoration by- 
granting the Charter. Accordingly, M. de. Marcellus re- 
torted, — 

6 Perfectly true of England since her terrible [?] revolution — but 
in Spain, governed by an ancient and traditional dynasty, will you 
not allow that things may pass as in France? Let me remind you, 
on my side, that we owe our Charter to Louis XVIII. u Dreadful 
maxim, v continued the Minister, without listening to me: “a king 
free! Is there any king who deserves to be a free king, in the pre- 
cise sense of the term ? No sovereign is free but a despot or a 
usurper, the curses of the world — terrilic comets which glare and set 
in blood. Our Constitution leaves the Crown an apparent right of 
choosing its MinLtcrs — hut can it exercise this privilege? Look at 
our history. Do you think the lirst Georges were free to reject the 
Cabinets imposed on them, especially the Walpole Administration ? 
Could George III., with his limited and almost always extinguished 
faculties, make a choice ? No, happily for England, lie could nut. 
And George IV. — do you think (here his voice became emphatic, 
and he pressed my arm) — do you think I should be liis Minister, if 
he were free to choose? Can lie forget that I have constantly de- 
clined to share in the excesses of his youth, and that 1 have con- 
stantly opposed his favourites and his tastes ? He hates me for my 
resistance, for my political attitude, and, above all, for my knowledge 
of his married life. Yet he was not free to exclude me from the 
Cabinet. 

‘ “ Well, then,” added Mr. Canning, calming himself, as if ex- 
hausted by his own energy, “you are going to march into Spain?” 
'Lien, tapping me on the shoulder, “ You think, young man, that this 
war will he short. I think otherwise. I, who am on tin? brink of old 
age. In 1793 — I am old enough to go back to that time — Mr. Pitt, 
with ‘The patriot’s heart, the prophet’s mind,’ (and he recited with 
emphasis this verse of his earlier days) — Mr. Pitt told me that a cer- 
tain war, declared against a great nation then in a revolution, would 
be short also — yet this war outlived Mr. Pitt.” ’ (P. 17.) 

We have no reason to doubt the sincerity of M. de Marecllus’s 
intentions, but we cannot persuade ourselves th$t these reminis- 
cences arc not overcoloured. Nor can we attach the same 
degree of credit to that part of this volume which consists of 
recollections written thirty years after the events and conversa- 
tions to which they relate, as we do to the correspondence bearing 
the date of the period. This distinction must be borne in mind if 
this book be ever regarded as materials for history. The coil 
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versations appear to consist of’ fragments of Canning’s public 
speeches dressed up with more or less verisimilitude — the 
letters may be considered as more accurate pictures of the events 
of the day. In the instance we hawc just quoted, the absurdity 
of a confidential conversation of this kind between a Minister and 
a French charge d’affaires of twenty-four upon the repugnance 
then subsisting between that Minister and the King, — the histori- 
cal inaccuracy of the statement that George II. and George III. 
did not in great measure choose their own Ministers — and the 
total want of penetration into the real question at issue between 
France and Spain, av^ almost incredible in a man occupying the 
position then filled by Mr. Canning. But, at the same time, 
we find in the contemporary private letters annexed to these 
reminiscences, abundant evidence of a strange absence of judg- 
ment, temper, and moderation. Mr. Canning continued to 
argue the Spanish question upon the principles which Lord 
Somers might have applied to the House of Stuart, or Lord 
Chatham to the Family Compact; such arguments produced 
their effect in the House of Commons, but they could only 
strengthen the opposite conviction in the mind of a French 
Minister. On one occasion Mr. Canning said, — 

‘ “ Since Ferdinand, like James II., resists the will of the nation, 
let us apply the English method to Spain. What will be the conse- 
quence? Ferdinand’s expulsion.” And then he added, as if carried 
away by a passion he could not master — “ Hearken to me well. This 
example may extend to yourselves.” And, speaking loud, his glitter- 
ing eyes fi^ed on mine, — a You are not ignorant that a departure 
from the principle of legitimacy, almost similar to our own, is medi- 
tated and plotted in France at this moment . You know the pro- 
gress it lias made in the party of the opposition calling itself 
moderate. The head to be crowned is there? 

‘ These tenable words, spoken in 1823, struck me to the heart like 
an insult. . I* cannot express the indignation I felt at them. Mean- 
while the Minister, embarrassed and dejected, paced up and down 
while I ventdd my indignation.’ (P. 20.) 

And well he might ; for, however curious and prophetic this 
speech has in the sequel turned out to be, it was as offensive a 
diplomatic communication as could be made to the envoy of a 
reigning and allied Sovereign, without even the apology of a 
rational object in making it. On the contrary, the very argument 
used by the French Court in favour of the Spanish intervention 
was the peril of revolutionary contagion, and Mr. Canning is here 
represented to have strengthened the case he was combating by 
this extraordinary allusion to the Duke of Orleans. M. de Mar- 
cellus informs his readers that he textually reported this con- 
versation in his regular despatch. His despatch was even cir- 
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culated to the principal embassies; but he was told not to 
report any more such observations in future. We arc curious 
to learn whether any trace of such a statement is to be found in 
the records of his regular official correspondence. 

As a contrast to this scene we are tempted to extract another 
in which Mr. Canning’s versatile and theatrical character is 
exhibited in another shape ; and, in spite of some suspicion of 
a heightened tint of sentimentality, we are inclined to think the 
sketch is in the main true. 

4 I found the Minister, one clay, alone and pensive in the grounds 
of his little park at Gloucester Lodge. Walking over the smooth 
KnglLh grass, with a book in his hand, under the budding trees — 

A truce,” said lie, “ to politics to-day ! I am weary of them. Let 
us read some Virgil. In my little domain, like the old man of 
Galesus, cui pauca relied jugera mris erant , I was looking over the 
Georgies. 1 was here — can anything he more touching than these 
verses — 

44 4 Hi motus animorum, atque hrec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui juetu compressa quiescent.* ” 

* Having spoken these verses, the Minister dropped his arm, as if 
overcome by thought. 

4 44 It must all end, then, in this c little dust!’ What have I gained 
by so many battles? Many enemies, a thousand calumnies. Some- 
times restrained by the timidity or the simplicity of my colleagues 
— sometimes thwarted by the want of sense among my partisans — 
always embarrassed by the displeasure of the King, 1 can execute 
nothing — 1 can attempt nothing of that which an inwa\d and solemn 
voice seems to did ate.* I said the other day, in my sorrow — I 
am like a bird which, instead of soaring to the cliffs and precipices, 
flien over the fens and skims the ground. I am wasted by internal 
controversies, and I shall die in a fit of dejection like my predecessor 
and unfortunate adversary, Lord Castlereagli. How often have I 
not been tempted to fly, from society and from power, to the literature 


* By a singular coincidence, on the same evenings a few hours 
later, Mr. Brougham described the position of the Minister in a 
passage which may be remembered as a masterpiece of invective, yet 
not dissimilar from the terms he had himself employed. He de- 
scribed the Secretary for Foreign Affairs at the moment 4 when he 
4 had to decide whether he should go to India to honourable exile, or 
4 take office in England and not submit to his sentence of transporta- 
tion, but be condemned to hard labour in his own country, doomed 
4 to the disquiet of a divided council — sitting with his enemies and 
4 pitied by his friends — with his hands chained and tied down on all 
4 those lines of operation which his own sentiments and wishes would 
* have led kirn to adopt ' The fierce chief of the opposition little knew 
liow deeply the lines he was tracing were already graven on the 
Minister’s heart. 
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which was the food of my boyhood, the 1 only refuge which is im- 
penetrable to the delusions of fate. Literature is more than a con- 
solation to me — it is my hope and my refuge — it is, moreover, the 
freemasonry of liberal minds. "Would it not have been better for 
M. do Chateaubriand and for me if we had never raised to our lips 
this poisoned cup of power which overpowers us with giddiness ? 
Literature would have brought us together, without reserve and 
without bitterness . . .” Then Mr. Canning, raising his eyes and 
his bald forehead to Heaven, repeated, with that harmonious voice 
which was one of his great charms, the lines of llamlet — 

“Oh, God! oh, God! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! ” 

“ Yet,” he added, “ still that desire of fame, which cannot at my age 
be called ambition, drives me back to public affairs and influences 
me. Human fame — mockery! The ancients made her a goddess 
— a woman to be more seductive — and she is dressed in all the 
attractions of patriotism. At this moment, when I should so much 
like to dream with Virgil, I must go to encounter Brougham at 
the House of Commons. Como with me ; I know he is going to 
attack me directly, but I will not jield an inch. I will take you to 
Westminster.” 

‘ We started, and, as we crossed the crowd at the door of the 
House, Mr. Canning smiled, and said to me, “ In the critical state of 
our relations with branee and Spain, what will all these spectators 
and even my own colleagues think of our long conference and of our 
open intimacy? They will send olf couriers — the funds will rise — 
and yet we have discussed nothing to-day but a few literary subjects 
and quoted a few melancholy verses.” f (1\ 27.) 

The termination of this B romp ton eclogue was indeed a 
strange and abrupt one. The debate began with more than ordi- 
nary warmth. It was the night when Mr. Brougham accused 
Mr. Canning of tergiversation on the Catholic Question. The 
Minister, whose overwrought nerves had sought relief in the 
Georgies' that morning, exclaimed in a voice of thunder ‘It is 
false;’ and Mr. Bankes moved that both the orators should be 
taken into custody by the sergeant-at-arms. Louis XVIII., who 
was amused with the incident, directed M. de Chateaubriand to 
inquire whether ‘Mr. Bankes’ was a son of Sir Joseph Banks, 
‘ le grand navigateur,’ whom lie had known in London. Mar- 
cellus replied, with infinite self-possession. ‘ M. Bankes is not 
‘ the son of the great naturalist. Captain Cook’s companion, whom 
‘ the king knew' in London, but he is his near relation , and per - 
‘ haps even his nephew Nor does the c x- charge d'affaires appear 
even now to have discovered the absurdity of his blunder. 

Wc have been led, however, somewhat to anticipate on the 
# 
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course of events. Parliament opened on the 4th of February, 
five days after the French Chambers; but the King’s Speech 
only repeated the declaration that the Government woruld not be 
a party to proceedings which might be deemed an Interference in 
the internal affairs of Spain, without holding out much hope of 
averting the calamity of war between France and that country. 
In the debate on the Address, Mr. Brougham delivered one of 
the most splendid and intemperate orations of his whole par- 
liamentary career, against the policy of 4 The Three Gentlemen 
4 of Verona,’ as he called the Holy Alliance. But it was not till 
the 14th April that the official correspondence was laid upon 
the table, with full explanations of the course pursued in these 
transactions by the British Government. In the course of the 
powerful and comprehensive speech of Mr. Canning, he ex- 
pressed exactly the same opinion on 4 the extraordinary speech 
4 with which the French Ministers opened the Chambers,’ that 
M. do Marccllus records ; and he even went so far as to declare 
that there was 4 not a man in the House who thought with more 
4 disgust and abhorrence than he did of the construction to which 

* the words of that speech were liable.’ It is satisfactory to find, 
in looking back to the terms applied thirty years ago to the 
policy of Foreign States, and to our relations with them, that, 
although we may want the fervid eloquence of a Canning or a 
Brougham, our discussions have gained very considerably in 
temper, discretion, and forbearance. 

M. de Chateaubriand, who had dictated the French King’s 
Speech, was intoxicated with the stimulus he had applied to the 
military passions of France. MVe cannot,’ said he to Marcellus, 
4 keep our army of observation on the frontier without exposing 
4 it to corruption. We cannot withdraw it. without dishonouring 
4 the white cockade and disgusting our troops.’ The Duke of 
Wellington smiled gravely on the arrival of the French King’s 
Speech, and said to Marccllus, 4 You must confess some of your 
4 people in Paris are very unreasonable.’ 4 No doubt,’, retorted 

* the charge d'affaires ; 4 but they arc in a minority, which is 
4 more than can be said at Madrid or in London.’ The effect of 
the speech in England was violent. The English funds fi ll, 
whilst those of France rose ; the Press thundered, and the 
4 Times’ repeated the arguments of Mr. Canning. The Foreign 
Minister seemed to hesitate as to the length to which public 
opinion would drive him, for the time was already past when Mr. 
Canning could or would resist it. M. de Marccllus remained, 
however, unshaken by these demonstrations ; and, with consider- 
able firmness and penetration, he continued to assure his Govern- 
ment, that the worst they had to fear from England was an 
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angry neutrality. About this time he described Mr. Canning’s 
position in the following severe but not inaccurate terms : — 

‘Let us not be mistaken as to Mr. Canning. He still vibrates 
between those monarchical opinions which have been the basis of 
his fame, and that popular favour which is now his surest road to 
power : but as he lends his ear more willingly to the popular voice, 
and spreads his sail to the breeze, it may be seen beforehand to 
which side he will lean. A disciple of Pitt, and hitherto a Tory, 
he will become a half- Whig, and adopt democratic principles if those 
principles prevail. He is instinctively out of humour with the 
aristocracy and even the high opposition ; he is feared .rather than 
beloved by the King ; but the people is with him. The people, 
struck by his talents, has placed him where he is ; and the people 
will keep him there, if he obeys the people.’ (P. 180.) 

Some months later, when M. de Chateaubriand had taken up 
an absurd notion that the Marquis of Hastings, who had just 
returned from India, was likely to supersede Mr. Canning as 
Foreign Minister, or, at least, to be sent ns ambassador to Paris, 
Marcellus announced with the same good sense, — 

c Do not imagine that Mr. Canning is approaching the close of 
his ministerial career. J have seen how he reached power, what 
obstacles he has thrown aside, what antipathies he has overcome, 
and I have not to reproach myself with having for one instant de- 
ceived my Court by the illusion or the hope of his approaching fall. 
George IV. boasted a little when he said that he would drive out 
his Ministers if they said he was mad. He would wish to forget 
for the moment that English kings hatfc no will of their own, and 
Mr. Canning in office is a proof of it.’ (P. 348.) 

The impression produced on the French Government by Mr. 
Canning’s intemperate speech of the 14th April, and by the 
open avowal of his hopes for the triumph of the Spanish Cortes, 
was one of Extreme irritation at the expressions used, mingled 
with the assurance that, in spite of this torrent of invective, 
France had Aothing else to fear from the displeasure of England. 
M. de Chateaubriand still preserved in public a decorous atti- 
tude, and spoke with more temper than Mr. Canning had shown ; 
but his private notes display the doarsest and most vulgar 
resentment; thus, for instance, on the 26th April, he writes, — 

‘ The neutrality of England is established beyond a doubt, as I 
expected. But don’t trust the wiles of Mr. Canning. He is stirring 
the coals there, and trying to stir them here, underhand. As for 
myself, I shall never recriminate with the English. Even on Thurs- 
day,* I shall answer them politely. But their cowardly insults have 
given me the measure of the capacity and honour of these men, and 
I have done with them.’ (P. 216.) 
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To this tirade Marcellus replies with excellent taste to his 
irritated Chief : — 

‘ I see well enough here that temper and passion are bad counsel- 
lors. It is time to end these recriminations. They ought not to 
alter our system in Paris, they will not upset Mr. Canning in 
London. These altercations of the tribune and the cabinet will not 
certainly prevail over the noble characters of two superior men ; but 
they may leave some clouds on the most elevated and well-constituted 
minds/ (P. 217.) 

The position of the French charge d? affaires in London at 
this time was curious and perplexing. He had received orders 
from Paris to suspend the intimacy of his communications 
with Mr. Canning, in consequence of the violent language of 
the British Government; but he continued to dance with MisS 
Canning, and even to give balls, at which that accomplished 
young lady, who is still, under another name, one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of London society, was evidently the 
most welcome guest. Indeed, M. de Marcellus would have us 
believe that there was something beyond diplomacy in his early 
predilection for Mr. Canning’s family, and that on one occasion 
the English Secretary of State himself said to him, * Allez 
‘ danser , mon gendref whilst the rival Minister in France pro- 
mised his faithful agent a good embassy for his wedding present. 
We do not wish to dispute the accuracy of M. de Marcellus’s 
juvenile recollections ; and he appears unconscious of the 
fatuity with which he dwelt at the time on these ^sentimental 
episodes in his official career. But we must be permitted to 
question exceedingly whether Mr. Canning would or could have 
permitted himself, in the relative position of the two parties,' 
a joke of so questionable a point upon his own daughter. In 
spite of his success at Almack’s, and of the playful style in 
which Mr. Canning himself treated the bouderie of his young 
antagonist, M. de Marcellus had to hold his grgund against 
the all but unanimous expression of English popular feeling. 
When the Duke of St. Lorenzo arrived in London, having 
been compelled by the rupture of the two Courts to withdraw 
from his post of Spanish Ambassador in Paris, he was received 
with popular acclamation, whilst the mob threw dirt and broke 
windows at the French Embassy in Portland Place. The parish 
of Marylebone offered to pay the damage; but this parochial 
indemnity was declined by the aggrieved diplomatist, who seems 
perfectly unconscious that it was offered him as the legal com- 
pensation for a breach of the peace. 

But, in the higher spheres of political and social life, the 
course of these events was regarded with very different senti- 
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merits. The Tory aristocracy were favourable to the policy of 
the Holy Alliance. The Duke of Wellington, though lie had 
steadily opposed the projects contemplated at Verona, always 
foresaw and predicted the success of the French expedition in 
Spain, and more than once encouraged the charge d affaires to 
disregard the clamour around him, and to urge his Court to 
advance resolutely to the great object of its policy. * J'ai vit 

* M. Crocker ,’ writes the charge daffaires 9 ‘ il est excellent.’ 
Lord Westmoreland spoke out, and exhorted the French 
Ministers to smother this time the Jacobin party. 4 Let them 
‘ not mind the clatter of the Opposition, which is only the old 

* Imperial furniture that Louis XVIII. has repaired and regilt, 
‘ but which will crack if he leans on it. Every one of these 

* bawlcrs, who want now to prevent you from entering Spain, 

* were as quiet as mutes fifteen years ago, when a traitorous 
c aggression set fire to the Peninsula. Write what I say to 
4 M. de Chateaubriand.’ 

The c bawlcrs,’ here alluded to by the Lord Privy Seal in 
Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet, were probably no other than Manuel 
and General Foy ; for this remark was made at the very time of 
the scandalous expulsion of the former of these orators from the 
Chamber of Deputies. M. de Chateaubriand, whose consti- 
tutional ardour was ere long to be displayed in a different 
manner, when it had to revenge his own fall from power, talked 
of that outrage on the privileges of the Chamber as ‘ a scene 

* that every./ one here (in Paris) has laughed at.’ And a day or 
two later, ‘You see the humbug of our Liberals ! They are 
‘ ashamed of themselves, for on this motion of Manuel they could 
€ not raise four Savoyards to rebellion.’ lie suppressed the fact 
that sixty-two of the most distinguished members of the Chamber 
of Deputies Jiad signed an indignant protest against it. Even 
in the high Tory circles of London, not a voice was raised to 
pilliatc that .outrage, which so forcibly recalled one of the most 
ominous 'passages in British history — the seizure of the four 
members by Charles I. The presentiment, that a Government 
supported by so violent a majority would perish by violence, 
became general; and M. de Marcellus was again driven # to his 
last expedient of giving a ball. It was honoured, he informs 
his Government, by the presence of all the Ministers, and even 
of the Lord Mayor. The rank and beauty of the Court of 
George IV. came to dance at the bachelor diplomatist’s, and 
Count d’Orsay shone conspicuous amongst a constellation of 
dandies. Louis XVIII. was amused by the happy audacity of 
his young envoy, and Chateaubriand laughed liis fill at the 
‘ insvlairesy who were set hopping to stop their mouths. These 
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pleasant passages occurred, however, before the speech of 
Mr. Canning had opened a wider breach between the two 
Governments. 

But although the Parliamentary debate of the 14th of April 
had inflamed the wound, there was one man in the kingdom who 
took the earliest opportunity to mark the difference of opinion 
lie entertained — and that was George 1Y. At the levee on 
the 21st of April, the King expressed to M. de Marcellus, in 
terms which we do not find quoted in this volume, his favour- 
able sentiments on the Spanish campaign. The 4 Times’ news- 
paper some days afterwards commented on this incident with 
great violence, hinting that, if the King had really expressed his 
cordial Avishcs for the success of the French army, he must lie in 
a state which neither the gout nor any physical malady could 
account for; — in short, that he was insane. M. dc Marcellus 
seized the opportunity with promptitude and dexterity to write 
an energetic letter to Mr. Canning, and to repudiate in the 
Ktrqnypst terms the offensive insinuation of the 6 Times.’ This 
prote-T was laid before the King, who was pleased by it, and 
said ( though not to Mr. Canning) — 

‘“I never addressed to M. dc Marcellus the language imputed to me; 
but such good wishes for tlie cause of France are certainly at the 
botiom of my heart, and I owed nothing less to the J£rencli v kit rye 
da flail vs. Whilst he is struggling against the malice and the con- 
spirators of all countries, jtardoned but not cured, and the Duke, of St. 
Lorenzo is carried in triumph by the populace, I certainly am the last 
to forsake him! My Ministers have expressed in Parliament their 
wishes against France, with which we are at peace. That is not an 
honest neutrality ; and as 1 have suffered by this conduct .which 
Europe may consider inconsistent with my political principles, 1 have ' 
endeavoured to restore the balance, by paying to M. de Marcellus 
those attentions which others have confined to the agents of the 
Cortes of Spain.” Such were tlie King’s words — repeated Jo me,’ 
says our author, ‘by the “casur disc ret ” which received them. You 
may rely upon it.’ 

The e cfritr diner ct 9 was no doubt one of the clandestine 
ornaments of the Court of that beloved sovereign, — but before 
sin’ll an authority we suspend our investigations. Nor can we 
determine whether reports of this nature are not Jo be classed 
with those exercises of the imagination which were found to 
amuse Louis XVLII. Another passage in M. dc Marcellus’ 
reminiscences on this subject is, however, still more extra- 
ordinary : — 

4 The King (George IV.) gave a ball, at which I was disposed to 
dance the more gaily as my friends and brothers were lighting gM- 
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lantly in Spain, — that is the rule of diplomacy. At this ball Mr. 
Canning came up to me. Politicians, who have been talking in the 
morning, have always something to add in the evening. I was led 
aside by the Minister into the recess of a window far from the drawing 
room (I confess to my great regret), when George IV. perceived us, 
and approaching us, said, — 

4 “ Well, my dear Marcellus, things have changed their aspect since 
we met. You are triumphant in Spain, and I am enchanted at it. 
But they say King Ferdinand lias taken back as his Ministers at 
Cadiz the very men who deposed him at Seville, — that is a weakness 
I shall newer imitate, though they have tried to make me out to he 
mad, as you know better then any one. But as I said just now to 
Lord Liverpool, ‘If my Ministers declared me to be mad, I might 
recover my senses, but they would not recover their places/ ” 

‘Mr. Cann’ng already looked out of countenance, when the King 
turned to him and said, “What were you saying there. Canning, to 
the young representative of France?” “ Sire,” said the Minister, “ 1 
was boasting to him of the excellence of Representative Government, 
and explaining to him, at the same time, the ‘forced labour’ of the 
House of Commons, which is its result. M. de Marcellus is a^jstyner 
here, not being old enough to become an orator at home.” 

4 “ I know it,” rejoined the King ; “ and you have had very painful 
tilings to listen to. 1 sincerely pitied you for all you have had to hear 
and to endure. If your lips had not been closed, you would have had 
plenty to say in reply.” “ Sire,” said I, “ the sailor forgets the storm 
when calm returns.” “ So much the better/' said the King : “ but don’t 
be dazzled with our system of government which they boast so much 
of. It has its advantages, but it has its evifc. T have never forgotten 
what a King, who was also a man of wit, said to me of it. ‘ Your 
English Government/ he declared, ‘is only lit to protect adventurers, 
and. intimidate honest men/ Wliat do you say to that, Canning?” 
And as the Minister faltered and hesitated to reply, the King con- 
r tinued, “At any rate, for the welfare of mankind, we ought not to 
wish any other people to have our institutions. "Wliat does pretty 
well for us, would be worthless elsewhere. Every soil dues not pro- 
duce the same fruits and the same minerals ; and it is the same with 
nations. Remember this, Marcellus: it is my unalterable conviction/* 
Upon, this* George IV. turned on bis heel, with a look and a searching 
smile at me. Mr. Canning had some difficulty to keep his temper. At 
last he said, “Representative Government has one other advantage 
which His Majesty has forgotten : it enables Ministers to listen in 
silence to the taunts of a sovereign who lias no other means to 
vent his resentment.” ’ (I\ 41.) 

If this story had been related by an ordinary traveller at a 
foreign Court, we should have set it down for a clumsy and 
impudent invention. This picture of George IV., stalking 
away from the ball-room at Carlton House at a time when lie 
could not walk without difficulty, and following about his 
guests in order to insult his Principal Secretary of State, to 
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►repudiate the policy of his Government, and to traduce the 
institutions of his country, — is too burlesque to be credited. 
But when we remember the position which M. de Marcellus 
filled in this country, the favours he received from the King, the 
regard shown him by Mr. Canning, and the toleration of Eng- 
lish society for his vanity and presumption, the publication of 
such * reminiscences * becomes an offence of greater magnitude, 
and we are compelled to place the good breeding and good 
sense of M. de Marcellus on the same level as his veracity. As 
we find in another passage of this Correspondence that he 
thought it incumbent on him to report for the information of 
His Most Christian Majesty's Government the fact that a sudden 
rise had just taken place in the price of wives at Smithficld 
market, from ten to twenty-two shillings a head, we arc tempted 
to class his recollections of Carlton House and of Smithficld 
under the same head. 

Even at this distance of time it is surprising that one of the 
survivors in these transactions should volunteer to disclose the im- 
pertinent levity and bad faith with which they were, conducted, 
for M. de Chateaubriand, under whose orders lie served, fares no 
better iu these papers than M. de Marcellus himself. The two 
following examples of his political morality require no comment, 
'flie Spanish war had gone oil successfully, for the Cortes 
could oppose no effectual resistance. But the object of the 
campaign was almost as remote as ever, because the King of 
Spain was still in the hands of the Liberal party, and some ap- 
prehensions were expressed that he might be shipped off to the 
Canary Islands. At this stage of* the war, M. dc Chateau- 
briand wrote the following despatch to liis charge d'affaires in 
London : — 

4 It cannot be dissembled, that nothing is ended*as long we have 
not got the King. IIow to get him? That is the difficulty; and 
ICnghind might have great influence upon it. My opinion is that the 
King can only be got by a coup montv at Seville or Cadiz. "Could 
not you find in hondon some of those enterprising fellows, so common 
in that country, who would carry him off for one or two millions? 
Think about it. C.* 

So much for the chivalrous defender of the sacred persons of 
Bourbon Kings, supported by constitutional government. 

Again, in May, 1823, a Conference of the great Powers took 
place in London, on the subject of the Slave Trade, which had 
been brought before the Congress of Verona by the Duke of 
Wellington, and on which M. de Chateaubriand had written 
one of his most celebrated state papors. M. dc Marcellus 
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supplies us with the secret instructions he received on this* 
subject. 

« Paris May 1 2. 1K23. 

* This is what you will have to do with reference to this con- 
ference on the Slave Trade. You will be present at it, once: you 
will talk very philantliropically ; but you will show that in the pre- 
sent state of things and of politics in Europe and America, it is dillicnlt 
to arrive at any general measure. You will avoid as much as possible 
any further coiitorences, and the matter will drop. (V 

In the same spirit Marccllus replies, that Mr. Canning 
wanted this 6 semhlant de conference 7 for a motion announced 
by Mr. Buxton in the House of Commons. 

So much for the philanthropist and the compassionate author 
of * A tala' and the 4 Martyrs whose tears were ever ready to 
flow lor imaginary sorrows, or for his own personal wrongs. 

AY e have already quoted more than enough to show in how 
odious a spirit these transactions were conducted by the Breach 
Government, and to what a degree they bore the stamp of the 
vanity and presumption of their principal authors. I >ut it is 
impossible, on the other hand, to award to Mr. Canning the 
praise of foresight or judgment ; lor we seek in vain for trace s 
of these qualities cither in this volume, or in the authentic 
despatches of the British Secretary of State at this period. 
In condemning the principle of the French intervention in 
Spain, he undoubtedly had with him the ‘ r immense majority 
of this nation and of Parliament. But his vehement antipathy 
to the measure deceived him as to the facility with^hich it 
might be executed, and the results it might produce to the 
Bourbon Monarchy. He buoyed himself up with hopes of an 
heroic resistance on the part of the Spanish constitutionalists to 
a well-appointed -French army ; and even calculated on the dis- 
affection of the Hue d’ Angoi demo's forces when arrayed against 
the liberal cause. The Duke of Wellington, who knew the 
Spaniards and the French army infinitely better than Mr. Can- 
ning, scouted these objections, though he too had condemned the 
principle of the intervention. The result was, the unresisted 
advance of the French troops from the Bidassoa to Seville, and 
a success equal to M. dc Chateaubriand’s fondest expectations, 
purchased with scaftely the loss of a company of infantry. Mr. 
Canning had entirely failed to estimate the fact, that in the 
Southern countries of Europe, the lower orders of the people 
and the masses of the rural population are sometimes as well- 
disposed to support absolute government as liberal institutions; 
and that the love of freedom has possessed itself of a class, but 
not of the nation. 
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The French intervention of 1823 in Spain produced several re- 
sults which might he considered favourable to the principles then 
contended for in France by the Government of the lies! oration. 
It flattered the army, which displayed consummate discipline, 
and took the field, for the first time since the devolution, under 
the white cockade. It satisfied the Royalist majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, which seldom found King Louis XVIII. 
as royalist as itself; and it established close and confidential 
relations between France and the three great Continental Powers, 
leaving this country entirely isolated in Europe. ‘ 1 knew how 
e it would end,’ said the Duke of Wellington to M. de Mar- 
cellos. ‘They have followed their notions of resentment ; and 
‘ whal is the result? Everything is done without us, or in 
4 spit$ of us. We arc separated from the Continent. Pen it us 
‘ to/o dir isos or hr ; ’ for even the old Duke quoted Latin on the 
occasion. ‘ Well, we deserved to be left out; for our part in all 
* this lias not been what it ought to have been.’ The Duke 
spoke truly, not because Mr. Canning had professed a diflerent 
principle to France, but because he had asserted it with pique, 
and carried it 1o the length of resentment. 

‘ “ They say,” said Mr. Canning, the other day, “that I have been 
mistaken on this affair of Spain. It is better to be mistaken once 
than twice, and better to be mistaken twice than to confess oneself 
mistaken at all.” 

* In these enigmatical subtleties the great interests of nations arc 
lo>t. Mr. Canning persists in considering the triumph of France os 
his defeat, and everything which may lessen our success is a relief to 
his bitterness/ (P. 359.) 

Vet, in writing these lines just before lie bad quitted London, 
on the arrival of Prince Polignae as ambassador, M. de Mar- 
cell ns pointed out the possibility of healing even these wounds, 
by skilful concessions to tlievanity of the great English Minister. 
To this overture Chateaubriand replied, in a tone implying that 
he w'as not the man to undertake that task, and that all confi- 
dential relations between himself andlEMr. Canning were at an 
end for e\er — 

4 1 do not believe, in the fall of Mr. Canning, and I think, with 
you, that he must be flattered to be brought over: but wounded 
amour-propre never repents, never returns, never forgives, when it 
is not controlled in the mind by lofty sentiments, and a generous 
inelination to make sacrifices. Mr. Canning lias nothing of this, 
lie is a man of talent, of learning, and of wit, but he lias nothing 
about him great or sincere, and his ambition will always prevail over 
liis principles/ (P. 361.) 

These arc harsh words, and they convey tlic judgment of an 
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embittered antagonist, though a successful one. They were 
pronounced by a Minister intoxicated with the triumph of his 
policy and convinced of the stability of his power. Who would 
have said, when they were written, that in a few weeks from 
that time this brilliant statesman would be overthrown by his 
colleague M. de Villele, and suddenly abandoned by the Court 
to the ignominy of a peremptory dismissal ? M. dc Chateau- 
briand himself was to give the world a memorable example of 
that * wounded amour propre which never repents and never 
* forgives,’ and the discarded Minister of the Restoration became 
its most formidable assailant. More fortunate than his rival, 
Mr. Canning retained power long enough to efface, by the in- 
creasing lustre of his career, the recollections of his failure on 
the Spanish question, until lie, too, perished under the .fierce 
and systematic hostility of his former colleagues, who, even in 
Lord Liverpool’* Cabinet, had not concealed their dissent from 
many of his opinions. We can place no implicit reliance on 
the fidelity of M. dc Marcellus’s narrative, for he has evidently 
embellished his youthful reminiscences, and exaggerated the 
importance of the part he played. It is unfortunate that, with 
so strong a desire to show off M. dc Chateaubriand, Mr. Canning, 
and himself, lie should leave on our minds so low an impression 
of the wisdom, the dignity, and the good faith of the personages 
who figure most conspicuously in these curious pages. 


Art. IX. — 1. An Act for y mutiny Duties on Profits <tr isiny 
from Property , Professions, Trades, and Offices. 5 & G Viet., 
c. 35. Passed the 22nd tlunc, 1842. 

2. A Treatise on the Principles and Practical Influence of Tax- 
ation and the Fundi ny System. I>y J. Lv. M‘CuLLO(’II, 
Esq. 2nd edition : 1842. 

3. Principles of Political Econo my. By JOHN STUAUT Mill. 

1848. £ 

4. Remarks on some Popular Objections to the present Income 
Tax. By John Maci’iikkson Maclkod. 1849. 

5. Property and Income Tax . Schedule A. and Schedule II. 
By *1. (x. Maitland, -M. A., F.I1.S. 2nd edition: 1853. 

(i. First Report from the Select. Committee on the Income and 
Property Tax. Ordered by the House of Commons to he 
. printed 17th May, 1852. 

7. Second Report from the. Select Committee on the Income and. 
Property Tax. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed 22nd June, 1852. 
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8. Property and Income Tax : flic Present State of the Question . 
By J. (x. Maitland, M.A., F.R.S. 1853. 

9. A J?ist Income. Tax , how possible , being a Review of the Uvi- 
dence reported by the Income Tax Committee , and an Inquiry 
into the True Principle of Taxation . By Gr. W. HEMMING 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 1 842. 

T t would be an ungrateful neglect of our prune national right 
1 of self-taxation, if we allowed any impost, however just in 
its origin and purpose, beneficial in its operation, equal in its 
incidence, and easy in its collection or administration, to pass 
through any long interval unchallenged. Even if a perfect tax, 
such as its impugners generally require that the Income Tax 
shall be — and some of them pretend to make it, — should ever be 
devised, it is still to be feared that it must be unpleasant to the 
majority of those who would have to pay it, and that its opera- 
tion upon individuals and upon whole classes of persons would 
differ for better and for worse, not because of its own inequalities, 
but because of the different circumstances in which the payers 
found or placed themselves. A difference for the worse in any 
man's condition, however it arises, is at its first perception in- 
stinctively a cause of complaint : and a cause of complaint mul- 
tiplied in many identical or similar cases, looks so like a common 
gru^ance that it is sure to find sympathy, to make itself a cause 
so long as writers and speakers, and even the majority of readers 
and hearers, have keener sensibilities and more lively sympathies 
for partial cases of apparent and eloquent suffering, than for the 
quiet, orderly, and diffused enjoyment of any universal benefit. 

Nor is clamorous complaint, nor over ready sympathy and- 
advocacy, altogether useless. Even while they represent no 
real or remediable evil, the discussion they excite awakens atten- 
tion to the order of things, to practical but unobtrusive Ixuiefits, 
and fruitful principles likely to be forgotten when not ^discussed, 
but which when once again appreciated may obtain ncvV force 
and extension. 

The agitation against the Income Tax has been intense and 
widely spread : it lias been conducted with great spirit, with 
zealous pertinacity, with professional, technical, and scientific 
aids, rcinfoAed by eminent popular talents with daily eloquence, 
and, above all, it has its nucleus in the most stirring, active, and 
perhaps on the whole, the most influential portion of our popula- 
tion, — the trading, the higher industrial, and the professional 
classes. It has succeeded too so far as to obtain from the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a concession of the principle of 
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the demand most urgently pressed, ‘ to gratify,’ as he most in- 
appropriately said, ‘ the working millions,’ who are in no way 
affected by this part of the tax or its remission ; and this pro- 
mised surrender was joyfully proclaimed by the chief advocates of 
the change as * a final recognition of all the principles contended 
‘ for, which once introduced will render subsequent modifications 
c easy ; ’ and Mr. Cobdcn has congratulated Mr. Disraeli and his 
colleagues on being the first 6 to deal in principle, if not going 
‘to the full extent, fairly with the Income Tax.’ 

And it is now said, that convictions so strong as theirs, and so 
disseminated and thus reinforced, must soon prevail ; it is common 
now to treat these convictions as already triumphant, to claim 
for them the credit of being alone the admitted dictates of 
6 common sense,’ and to characterise the reasonings and the cal- 
culations offered in defence of* the tax as it is, as refinements 
and sophistries finally rejected and condemned by the plain 
sense of the whole people; 6 in spite’ as Mr. Cobdcn has it, ‘ of 
* all that mathematicians and philosophers may say.’ 

Doubtless, what the whole people requires, in matters of tax- 
ation, must be done, if it be within the powers or within the 
reach of the devices of a Chancellor of the Exchequer — and, as 
in other services, what one man will not attempt another will he 
found to do. Still this shout of triumph may be premature. 
The victory is not yet definitely won ; on the contrary, there 
are clear evidences that the defenders of the Income Tax ha\e, 
by the very attacks on it, become more fully aware of the nature, 
grounds, and perils of the contest, have acquired a firmer convic- 
tion of the soundness and the advantages of their own position — 
have ‘now ascertained exactly the exhibited strength and weakness 
of their assailants, know to a certainty their false appearances, 
their really vulnerable points, the generally unsound positions of 
their antagonists, and therefore are neither without heart, or 
hope, or good omens of a favourable issue. 

It is unquestionably a most weighty matter that is in debate. 
We raise by the Income Tax nearly six millions sterling, or 
rather more than one-tenth part of the whole public Income of 
the United Kingdom ; a sum, which if abandoned, it would cer- 
tainly be impossible to replace without the extension of present 
taxes, or the reimposition of old taxes, more objectionable, even 
on the very grounds on which the Income Tax is impugned, than 
the Income Tax itself, and condemned by the convictions of the 
country, and by all the results of experience for mischievous 
action, wholly impossible to the Income Tax. 

By means of this tax, an annual deficit of more than 2,000,000/. 
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sterling was at once replaced l)y a permanent and satisfactory 
surplus, and by this we have been since enabled with very 
little ultimate loss to the revenue, to remove an annual amount of 
customs and excise duties, exceeding the whole of the Income 
Tax, and very pernicious in their effects on the condition of 
the greater portion of the community. It still retains its 
efficiency, and remains available for gradual advances, from 
time to time, in the same prosperous course. Effectual for its 
intended purposes thus far, it becomes a question whether by 
maintaining it we shall preserve the benefit already secured, or 
by increasing its amount, we shall extend and accelerate our 
progress in these appioved directions ; and the determination of 
this question must wholly depend on our decision of the ponding 
dispute — whether the Income Tax itself is sufficiently just in 
its principle and equal and fair in its incidence, to be still re- 
tained as a source of public income. 

It is true that in terms the opposition is limited to particular 
portions of the operation of the tax, and chiefly to the effect, of 
Schedule D., and it may appear at first sight to require no move 
than a partial abandonment, such as 5Ir. Disraeli promised, of 
the revenues obtained under that schedule, the whole of which 
is less than one-third, less than two-sevenths, of the whole pro- 
ceeds of the tax. l>ut on a nearer view of the question raised, 
the objections urged to the operation of Schedule 1). apply, if 
applicable at all, with equal force, and nearly to an equal 
extent to all the other schedules, it, therefore, those objections 
are valid, their success as against Schedule I). does not stop 
there : but will justly raise and support the demand for the like 
treatment of all the other schedules. If it should further appear 
that the objection^ being just in their principle, arc incapable of 
practical application to Schedule 1). itself, and slity more to the 
other schedules, there would appear to remain no final alter- 
native but to abandon the tax altogether. 

The ineonvcnii lice, the mischief resulting from snclf an event, 
would doubtless be considerable; but there is no reason to fear 
that they would throw us back into the condition in which the 
country was in 18 42, that we should again resort to the perni- 
cious taxes abolished by the help of the Income Tax, or be 
under the necessity of submitting to the evils of a deficit. We 
should perhaps find a way — in our present improved condition, 
and with our decisive experience of the effects of a more en- 
lightened system of finance — to do without the income Tax, 
and yet avoid the worst of the mischievous imposts that have 
been abolished; but, at the best, the inconvenience and the 
danger would be so great, as not to be incurred without a great 
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necessity and a clear conviction that justice, as well as the plea- 
sure and clamour of the complainants, requires the sacrifice. 

A discussion raised on interests so various as those of the 
whole manufacturing, trading, and professional classes, affected 
by Schedule P., illustrated from so many points of view as 
are presented by all these interests, multiplied] by the personal 
relations of all who participate in them, — a discussion so long 
continued, and carried on so largely by disputants, having every 
variety of general and professional education and training, 
drawing their arguments and evidences from such multifarious 
sources, has necessarily involved a great cange of topics, and 
called in the aid of all the related doctrines, dogmas, and 
sciences. The simple results of arithmetical proportion ; the 
more refined results of algebraical analysis ; the doctrines of 
probabilities, applied to the results of experience of the value of 
life, and the duration of health, strength, ability, and industrial 
and professional productiveness : the fundamental principles 
and the practical requirements of policy, political economy, ex- 
pediency, justice, morality, are the commonest topics of this 
debate, and arc applied to an incalculable variety of actual and 
hypothetical, and impossible cases presented by the experience, 
the ingenuity, or the imagination of the disputants. Little of 
all this great and heterogeneous accumulation of material can be 
usefully available, even if space and patience were unlimited. 
It is of the utmost importance, now that some decision appears 
to b n impending, and time presses, to eliminate all foreign and 
unessential matters out of the discussion, and to relieve the con- 
troversy of all that may for the present be safely cast aside. 

The general state of the question is this: — The practical 
benefit already derived from the tax, in equalising our public 
income to our expenditure, and so facilitating all the financial 
changes since 1842, is rarely denied and not at all contested by 
those who are now most urgent for a change. The more ab- 
stract objections against all direct taxes, on the ground of their 
unpopularity, and the objection to the Income Tax more particu- 
larly, that it is a war tax, or a tax only to be resorted to under 
the most pressing necessities, is only occasionally referred to, 
•and then only as a make-weight to an argument felt to be other- 
wise too light. It may be safely assumed that if the tax can be 
justified in its details against the more special objections brought 
against it, it will so far gain in popular acceptance ; and if it 
can be made to be more clearly understood that bad finance is 
nearly or quite as mischievous as war itself, and good finance, a 
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first necessity of national prosperity, the tax will stand its 
ground securely against all objections coming under the above 
beads. 

Furthermore, as those who now appear as the opponents of 
the tax ground their complaints on the distinction between per- 
manent income, and temporary, and precarious incomes — con- 
tending, not that permanent income should be relieved, but 
that it should be taxed at a proportional >ly higher rate than the 
others — that it, as well as the others, should be capitalised, and 
taxed on the capitalised value — it is clear that they concede the 
general principle of taxing capital ; in other words, they contend 
for the propriety of taxing property and income, and only dis- 
pute about the comparative rate at which income temporary and 
precarious and income permanent or property, should respec- 
tively contribute. It is true that there arc some men of ex- 
treme views amongst the complainants, who would exempt all 
industrial or professional, in short all earnings, and only tax 
what they designate as 6 realised property but these arc so few 
as scarcely to require to be counted in; and their argument, 
such as it is, will be disposed of incidentally. It may thus be 
practically assumed that the tax is not impugned, in so tar as it 
is supposed to be a tax on property or realised capital, or on 
what, in this controversy, is designated as 4 capitalised income/ 

Wc arc thus brought practically to this one point of debate. 
Property being allowed to be taxable, how is mere income to be 
taxed ? Is all income, as it becomes income, to bo taxed on its 
full amount, or is it, in any ease, to be taxed at less than its 
full amount as it accrues, or is it ever to be entirely exempted? 

This is the gist of the question raised in exclusive favour, as 
it is commonly supposed, of the contributors under Schedule I). ; 
and to this question, in its more general element?, and in such 
of its leading details as arc of importance in determining the 
whole practical possibility of the retention of the tax, the fol- 
lowinff remarks shall be confined. 

In 1842, when the revenue was in a state of depression, from 
which the imposition of fresh taxes had failed to raise it, the 
Act for granting duties on profits arising from Property, Profs- 
si ons. Trades , and Offices , was parsed. It was passed as a 
temporary measure, to continue in force from April, 1842, till 
April, 1845. Its purpose, as announced by Sir Robert Peel, 
was c to lay the foundation for a juster principle of taxation,’ 
and to facilitate such important and beneficial alterations in the 
Customs and Excise as have since hi fact been made. The Act 
has been continued from time to time — -its policy carried out till 
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the present time. The first, and most urgent object, the placing 
the revenue on a safe footing, appears to have been well realised, 
the revenue, after all the great reductions of other taxes, having 
risen from 52,315,4:13?., in 1841, to 5 3,2 10,0 71/., in 1853, when 
the excess of inco?uc over expenditure was 2,11 7,550/. ; and 
these facts serve to show to how great an extent the condition 
of the people has been improved, and trade and industry been 
relieved, by aid of this tax. 

This Act, in its scheme, was not a new experiment, being 
modelled upon tbc Act of 1806, itself the result of successive 
efforts of legislation, founded on experience of the working of 
different Acts from the year 1708, when the Income Tax was 
first imposed, under the administration of Mr. Tilt. From 
1804 till 1816, when the Income Tax ceased, there was con- 
tinual experience of the operation of the measure, and several 
subsidiary Acts were passed. During all tins period the tax 
was regarded as a war tax; in the latter years of its existence, 
it was the object of great agitation and di>gus(, and the occa- 
sion of incessant declamation ; and it expired amidst the unani- 
mous rejoicings of the country , and especially of the commercial 
classes. The House of Commons signalised its proceedings on 
the. occasion more by its enthusiasm than by calm judgment or 
decorum. 

However, the results of the experience of all this interval 
from 1798 to 1816, seem to have been industriously applied 
in framing the details of the Act of 1842, which chiefly dillers 
from the law in force in 1816, in the general rate of the tax, 
which from 1805 till 1816 was 10 per cent., instead of the pre- 
sent 7*/. in the pound; and in tin* fact, that exemptions were 
not generally allowed in respect of lands, tenements, dividends, 
or interest money, and were allowed in respect of profits of 
trade, only when these profits fell short of 50/. a year; whereas 
the Act of 1842 exempts nil incomes, of whatever nature, under 
150/. a year. 

It. is of some importance in tlie history of the discussions on 
this measure, to observe the effect of popular language on the 
reasoning, the expectations, and the efforts of those who are 
subject to its influence. We have seen that the Act is entitled 
‘ an Act for Granting Duties on Profits arising from property, 
6 professions; trades, and offices;’ and its contents from the first 
word to the last exactly correspond with the title, in proposing 
to grant the duties only in respect of c profits,’ or ‘annual 
‘ value.’ In no instance is -any purpose indicated of laying the 
duties on any thing else but the annual rc\enue, in other words, 
on the Annual Income , whether derived from property, occupa- 
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lion, trade, profession, or office. In no instance is there an indi- 
cation of an intent to lay the duty on 4 Proper ft/ ’ as such. ; that is, 
as the source of annual income, or, as an aggregate °f 11 prospective 
succession of annual or other incomes. Jn no sense then is the 
tax, in fact or in purpose, a tax on property; and the names 
commonly given to it of ‘the property tax/ or ‘the property and 
4 income fax* arc complete misnomers, implying an entire per- 
version of the intention with which it was imposed. Never- 
theless, the popular misnomer has, in not a lew instances, led 
most intelligent men, acute reasoners from their premises, into 
the assumption that the tax is a property tax; and they have 
consistently urged its legitimate and necessary operation as an 
‘ Income tax’ against it, as inconsistent with its supposed pro- 
tension to be a 4 Property Tax/* It. may, or it may not be, 
right that a tax should be laid upon ‘property’ as such, and that 
is a question presently to be discussed; but inasmuch as such a 
tax is quite a different thing from a tax on incomes, it is mani- 
festly unfair to impute it as a defect in an ‘income tax/ that 
it docs no< operate as ‘ property tax.’ 


About 350,000 contributors know practically, and it must be 
known to most Englishmen, that the Act of 1812 grants a 
duty on all incomes of 150/. a year, atul upwards. The class 
of incomes so charged, and the amounts of charge, arc distin- 
guished by the description contained in the schedules A., ]>., 
C..IX, andE. 

Schedule A. defines the duty in respect of the 1 property* hi 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments or heritages as the sum of 
4 7d . for every 20.*. of the annual value thereof.’ This may be 
called the Landlord's schedule, whom we may sometimes in 
future individualise as ‘ A.’ by the designation of his schedule. 

Schedule Ik defines the duty in respect of the ‘•occupation’ of 
the same lands, tenements, hereditaments, and heritages. In 
England, the duty is fixed as ‘ the sum of 3i<7. for cvpry 20.*. of 
4 annual vjiluc;’ in Scotland, as 2 \d. for every 2<).v. This we 
may call the Tenants’ schedule; and we may hereafter call the 

* E. f). Mr. J. II. Williams, Second Report of the Committm*, 
Question 3292. 4 The tax seems to be mostly at present an income 

4 fax. If it is to be a property tax , the inequality of the tax as levied 
4 oil variable*, incomes is very largo indeed, and the injustice very 
‘manifest. Persons with terminable incomes are charged at the same 
4 rate as though the incomes were perpetual, which is a manifest in- 
justice.’ The evidence reported by the CoininiUce abounds in 
similar misconceptions of iho purpose of the lax, and inferences from 
the same groundless assumption. 
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tenant ‘ B. ; ’ and this tenant is more particularly a farmer or 
tenant of land, who is assumed by the Act to make an annual 
profit on the land equivalent in England to one half, and in Scot- 
land to one third of the rent he pays. Where this assumption 
is correct, he will pay Id. in the pound on his annual income 
like all the other contributors. When he makes less, ho is 
enabled to appeal, and to get his charge reduced to Id. in the 
pound; when he makes more, he has the benefit of the false 
assumption. This schedule, though in terms it includes tenants 
of dwelling houses, shops, and buildings of all classes, in effect 
rarely includes any of this class; for they commonly derive 
their incomes from sources described in the other schedules, and 
so are included in the operation of the other schedules. 

Schedule C. fixes llie duty ‘upon all profits’ arising from 
annuities, dividends, and shares of annuities, payable out of any 
public revenue, at 7 d., without any deduction,, for every 2().v. of 
the annual amount thereof. This may he called the Fundholders’ 
schedule; and wc may hereafter individualise the fundholder 

i /■■'1 1 * 

as ‘ L. 

Schedule D. is complementary to all the others. It lays a like 
rate of 7 d. in the pound “upon the annual profits or gains arising 
f or accruing from any kind of property whatever ; and from 
« any profession, trade, employment, or vocation.’ This then 
includes all classes of shareholders. It includes also the classes 
of persons ‘differing widely from shareholders in the respect of 
the sources and character of their ‘profits and gains;’ namely, all 
who derive them from professions, trades, private employments, or 
vocations. We may individualise these heterogeneous classes as 
‘ I).’; but shall probably be obliged to distinguish each class oil 
occasion. 

Finally, Schedule E. is a little misplaced, and somewhat ill 
expressed, which, however, matters little, as the people subjected 
to it have no means of escaping from their obligations through 
any ambiguity. It lays the same duty of Id. for every 20a*. of* 
the annual amount of every public office, or employment of 
profit, and upon every annuity, pension, or stipend payable by 
the Queen out of the public revenue. This may be considered 
the public officers’, employes’, and pensioners’ schedule ; and wc 
may hereafter indicate all these persons by the designation 4 E.’ 

Soon after the passing of' this Act, and more particularly at 
each period appointed for its renewal, the complaints of various 
classes of contributors suffering or imagining grievances from 
the tax were urged, but with very different degrees of vigour, 
importunity, and plausibility. f 
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Schedule A., which probably numbers 250,000 contributors* 
who pay about one half of the entire tax (2,760,000/. in 1851), 
with no opportunity allowed to them to evade the tax, which 
is levied, without consulting them, from their tenants, being 
intercepted by the collector as a part of their rent due from the 
tenants, and with more than one real and admitted grievance, 
and entitled to urge with nearly crjual effect every grievance 
alleged by any other schedule, has been very acquiescent. It 
is preeminently its own representative in Parliament, where the 
stable landed interest is predominant, and yet it lias made no 
complaints, raised no outcry, and has scarcely offered a resistance 
to the encroachments which the success of Schedule 1). has pro- 
mised to make upon it. Perhaps its attention has been absorbed 
by the struggle for Protection which has seemed for the time 
to affect it more nearly ; but at least, for onco in our history, 
the inheritors of the land have been silent and passive while 
their interest has been not only discussed, hut brought, even by 
their most professing friends, into imminent jeopardy. 

As of Schedule A., the lord of the land, so of 15. its tenant, who 
hears, indeed, hut a small portion of the aggregate burden, less 
than one sixteenth, or 314,000/. in 1851, ho, as might he expected, 
has followed as his landlord has led, and been inert when he was 
inert. In this case, too, though the tenant has not the substan- 
tial ground of complaint that his landlord has in the imposition 
of the tax, it will be found that, if the claims implc by I), are 
good for I)., they are equally good for 15. But the latter is 
perhaps the slower man to see his opportunities, and although a 
good patron of sophistries, is rarely the first or even an early 

The numbers of the contributors given here and elsewhere are 
conjectural. The estimate is grounded on the Parliamentary paper. 
No. 27. sess. 18.51, which shows that 194,900 persons , were assessed 
under Schedules 1). and E. From the way the tax ir> le\it;d it is not 
possible to ascertain the number of persons really contributing under 
the other schedules. Now as out of the 194.900 persons Contributing 
to these two schedules, 57,985 drew a portion of the incomes which 
made them liable from other sources, it may be assumed that not 
above 150,000 persons are really taxed under these schedules. As 
the contribution of 1). in the same year was 1, (>18,195/., and 
E. 331, (XX)/., it is probably near to the trutli to estimate the number 
of persons contributing as in the same proportion, which would give 
to I). about 115,000 contributors, and to E. about 35,000, and an 
average contribution of 13/. each. For the other schedules the esti- 
mate is made on the assumption that the contributors respectively 
pay in the same proportions to these two schedules. — See M‘CulWh 
on Taxation, p. 138., whose estimate is, however, somewhat different. 
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propoundcr of them. Except, then, a slight murmur in 1849, 
when times were hard on farmers, and their general impressions 
were gloomy, 1*. in his character of an occupier of land lias let 
the debate take its course without offering to interfere in it. 

In this controversy, Schedule C. is professedly ranged on both 
of the opposed sides. As ‘ a permanent annuitant,’ in which 
character lie pays 730,000/. a year to the tax, or one eighth of 
the whole, he is ranged with the landlord, and is the passive 
object of attack; and although fundholders have written, as a 
class, they have done little to provoke, avoid, or repulse the 
assault on their interests, But their yoke-fellow under this 
schedule, the owner of terminable annuities, who pays annually 
about 35,315/., or a 160th part of the aggregate tax, is the very 
incarnation of the enemies of the permanent annuitant as be is of 
Schedules A. and Ik llis is the model case for which IX aban- 
dons his own, — his the case by which IX proposes his willingness 
to have his own claims tried: and for some time past, indeed, 
his is the only ease which has been made (doubtless only as the 
most telling example) the standard and representative of the ob- 
jections to the Income l ax ; and the body of actuaries, and a large 
portion of the officers of Insurance Companies, have adopted 
this as their favourite grievance, and elected to take their iosue 
upon it. 

But Schedule LX is legion. He is, indeed, a large contri- 
butor, paying above 1,618,000/. a- year, or about two sevenths of 
the whole tax, and lie numbers about 150,000 fellow contribu- 
tors. All trades, all professions, all vocations, all speculators, all 
projectors — in particular, all who profit by writing or talking, 
by the stimulation and advocacy of other men s interests, pas- 
sions, prejudices, are found here. It would have been strange 
if Schedule IX had not spoken, had not written, both well and 
ill, — had not been busy with its own case, and still more busy 
with the cases of the other schedules. And it is no disparage- 
ment to IX that he is his own and everybody else’s advocate; 
for it must in justice be admitted that he lias more various, dis- 
persed, and di\ided interests of his own, — more points of con- 
tact willi all mankind in trade, commerce, at the bar, at the 
sick bed, in prosperity, in trouble, at home, abroad, in things 
decaying, prospering, emerging, in realities and in figments, — 
has a more various, catholic, disinterested opinion, — is, in short, 
the inventor, the investigator, the thinker, the adviser, the pro- 
tector of and for all mankind, whether in the right or in the 
wrong. And accordingly it is to be observed, that some of the 
most careful, philosophical, wise, and truthful contributions 
made to this controversy by writers, witnesses, and public 
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speakers, have come from men whose liabilities and personal 
interests are most involved in Schedule D., but whose convic- 
tions arc opposed to the claims which others have urged lor its 
special benefit. 

Of Schedule E., the State’s officers and pensioners, who con- 
tribute about 330,000/. a-ycar, or nearly ail eighteenth of the 
whole tax, and are probably about 35,000 persons, no more 
need be said at present than that it has made no distinguishable 
claim for itself; but has let the controversy take its course as 
determined by the interests of all the other classes; — -dignified 
passengers in the State ship, condescending neither to command 
nor steer it. 

The supposed peculiar grievance of Schedule D. having been 
for six years incessantly urgeil upon the attention of the public 
in and out of Parliament, the House of Commons, on the Nth of 
May, 1S51, on the motion of Mr. Hume, ordered 4 that a Select 
4 Committee be appointed to inquire into the present mode of 
assessing and collecting the Income and Property Tax, and to 
consider whether any other system of levying the same, so as 
4 to render the tax more equitable, can be adopted.’ 

It will be observed, and it was regarded at the time as indica- 
tive of a foregone conclusion, that the terms in which the Com- 
mittee was appointed appear to imply that a system of levying 
the tax may be found which might render the tax more 
equitable. 

The Committee met on the Kith of June, 18.71, elected 
"Mr. Hume into the chair, and under his prcsidence — the duties 
of which he performed with his wonted regularity and perse- 
verance — it met regularly twice a week during that session, 
till the state of business of the House required the termination 
of their labours, and they reported to the House the evidence 
they had taken, which constituted their First Kcport. * On the 
1 1 th of February, 1852, the Committee was reappointed, and 
proceeded as steadily as before to take evidence, which was 
reported in their Second Kcport on the 22nd of June, 1852* 
Mr. II Lime, and also Mr. Sotheron and Colonel Komilly, mem- 
bers of the Committee, respectively submitted drafts of reports 
and resolutions for the consideration of the Committee. Mr. 
Hume's proposed report fully recognised the benefits already 
derived, and still derivable, from the tax ; but be adopted every 
complaint, brought from whatever quarter, against its operation 
and incidence, and admitted almost all the remedies proposed 
by the witnesses who appeared before the Committee, and con- 
cluded by recommending an entire revision of our present 
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system of taxation, and its replacement l>y c an equal tax on the 
6 realised and industrial property of the United Kingdom.’ 
Mr. Sot heron's draft resolution declared it impossible to discover 
a rate of taxation which would produce a strictly equitable 
result, and recommended that we should deal with the Income 
Tax in some manner, not of mathematical accuracy, but in an 
ordinary and moral sense. lie declared that it was repugnant 
6 to public feeling to impose the same rate of tax upon incomes 

* derived from permanent realised property, enjoyed without ex- 
6 ertion or risk, and incomes derived from trades, professions, and 
c salaries, which are subject to both/ lie concluded by recom- 
mending some such rate as would he c an approximation to an 
4 exact proportion/ and that Schedule D. should be put in the 
relation to the other schedules of 3 to 4, ‘so that incomes under 

* that schedule should be assessed at three-fourths of the amount 
e levied upon all other kinds of income/ Colonel liomilly’s 
resolution only justified the Committee for not attempting to 
report any conclusion, without an inquiry into the whole system 
of taxation, and recommended the simple reporting of the 
evidence taken. Mr. Disraeli carried a motion to the effect, 
that the importance of the subject, the pressure of business, and 
the prospect of an early prorogation, made it impossible at that 
time to do justice to so complicated a subject, and that the 
Committee should report only their evidence taken, and their 
proceedings, to the House. 

Mr. Hume has since complained, — though lie was prepared 
in 1852 with a report for the adoption of the Committee on 
the whole subject, — that the Committee has not been again ap- 
pointed.* Mf. Disraeli, who served on lIic Committee, and took 
a 'leading part in its later proceedings, appears to have made up 
his .mind, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, sufficiently to 
announce, us an article of his financial statement, on the (>th of 
December last, his adoption of c the distinction between realised 
f and precarious incomes/ and liis recommendation that ‘ the rate 
fc on Schedules A. and C. should be, as before, 7 d. in the pound, 

4 and on B., I)., and F. 

Such arc some of the outw ard and visible signs uf the effects 
of the discussion. A decided effect has been produced by it on 
public opinion, and on public men, in favour of Schedule D. 
But although it has thus far had a favourable progress, it is not 
to be conceded to Mr. Ilume that the reappointment of the 
Committee would throw new light on the controversy. The 
Committee had before it the most able representatives of each 
interest; for the explanation of the history, details, and modes ol* 
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assessment and levy, the niopt experienced, intelligent, and re- 
sponsible officers oi the department of Inland Revenue ; lor the 
exposition of alleged grievances, the mo&t distinguished writers 
and statists, and a long array of most eminent actuaries, who 
generally, aud as to the actuaries uniformly, advocated the re- 
duction of the charge on temporary and precarious incomes; for 
the exposition of particular hardships affecting land, agents of 
standing and reputation ; and, finally, for the exposition of the 
general, economical, political and morel requirements in such a 
law”, some of the most eminent thinkers and calculators of the 
time, — Mr. Warburton, who lias given a calm, enlightened, and 
scienlilic consideration to the subject from the time of the re- 
imposition of the tax; Mr. Stuart Mill, one of the most ac- 
complished thinkers on the subject, and not loss remarkable as a 
witness under examination before the Committee; and Mr. .Bab- 
bage, who combines, in a more conspicuous manner than any 
other, the qualifications of a mathematician of a high order, 
with those of a moral and economical investigator. With such 
witnesses before them, subjected some of them to a second and 
third examination — at intervals more or less considerable — by a 
Committee exemplary for its assiduity, and the steadiness and 
keenness with which it pursued its investigation, and compre- 
hending the talents and parliamentary and official experience of 
Mr. llume, the indefatigable chairman, Sir Charles Wood, 
Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Henley, 
Mr. Ilorsman, Mr. •James Wilson. Mr. Ricardo, Air. Roebuck, 
Mr. Sothcron, and other distinguished members of the House, 
— engaged, with intervals that may have served to infuse more 
reflection into the inquiry, from the 19lh of June, 1851 till the 
12nd of June, 1852 ; it is, d priori, not \ery probable that any- 
thing was left to he discovered by testimony on a question so 
theoretical before a Committee sitting again at* so short on 
interval. And, as a matter of experience, it will he found that 
few, if any, new fads or new views with relation to the tax 
came to light by means of the Committee. Nothing was 
developed before the Commit tee that had not been as clearly 
expounded before. The real effect of the inquiry by the Com- 
mittee has been to diffuse the knowledge of the terms of the 
controversy, not to discover or modify them. 

But we may safely consider ourselves, by the help of the 
Committee, in possession of authentic materials necessary lor dis- 
cussion of the grounds on which a change in the incidence of the 
Income Tax is now required. It is now proposed to exainine 
them. 
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The question, as we have already limited it, lias two Very 
distinguislmble aspects ; — one of such a broad moral and political 
bearing, as to involve considerations affecting the whole subject 
of the relations of the State to its subjects, and their reciprocal 
obligations to one another and to the State; — the other con- 
fined within much more precise and narrow limits, and involv- 
ing only the question of arranging the incidence of the tax, 
with arithmetical equality, upon the persons and the funds 
which shall he decided to be liable to it. One is a quotion of 
the broadest political principle — the other is one merely of 
fiscal adjustment. 

When the question is raised, as it is both implicitly und 
explicitly bv all who discuss this subject, whether it is just that 
poor men’s means should be subjected to the tax in a proportion 
as high as that of rich men 1 , that men with temporary and pre- 
carious means should contribute, while, they have such means, at 
an equal rate, as if they were permanent and certain 'f, the ques- 
tion is one of political justice, and we cannot dispose of it with- 
out determining the moral grounds of our whole obligation to 
pay taxes, or make contributions of any kind of service to the 
State. When the equal liability of all men to contribute is 
conceded, and the question is raised, — what is the measure of 
thi* equality as regards different IiukK or sources of contribution, 
as, for instance, in the eases of a contribution from rent and of a 
contribution from wages!, the question is narrowed to a discus- 
sion of the nature and the relative contributing power of these 
sources as Constituting the ability of the. taxpayer. We may 
divide the discussion into flic two corresponding parts, and 
take up in the course of the discussion the incidental questions 
winch constitute the practical details. 

First, then, as to the equal or unequal liability of all subjects 
to contribute according to their means to the requirements of 
the State. 

it will not be disputed, that in every community of men wc 
owe the security of all our enjoyments to the protection which 
the law provides for them, nay, that we owe our individual 
existence and preservation in a capacity to enjoy our subsistence 

* Mr. *J. S. Mill, Principles, vol. ii. p. 352. Mr. Hume’s draft 
Report, vol. ii. p. xxiii. Air. I lemmings’ pamphlet, p. 21. 

f M. J. S. Mill, //>., and in his evidence before the Committee, 
5223 — 5234. 5244., &c. Mr. Hume’s Draft Report, p. xxv. And the 
Actuaries’ evidence, passim. 

J The Actuaries’ evidence, ib. passim . 
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to this same protection ; without which, possession, cultivation, 
the very rearing of considerable numbers of men, is impossible. 
It is not property alone, or ’the body of the person, and its 
corporal liberty, that is protected, — it is every relation of litjp, 
matrimony, family, society, — it is training, education, moral 
development and enjoyment, reputation, honour, religion, — all 
that man values, and that may be disturbed by violence and 
lawlessness, or nipped in its germ or development by the appre- 
hension of danger, that is secured by the institution and main- 
tenance of political Government. When, therefore, it is only 
acknowledged that Government protects person and property, it 
is too narrow an admission, and neglects the account of the whole 
of that great body of law — that great and never-ceasing opera- 
tion of the legislative, legal, executive, and defensive institutions 
by which all those other interests are protected, the enjoyment 
of # which is as dear and as necessary to our well-being as the 
safety of the body itself, which a lawless savage may effectually 
secure, who can never secure or even imagine some of these 
others. 

Property, then, is not all that \vc owe to the State, all that 
law and government secures to us. Is its possession then, by 
any coincidence, a true measure of those other advantages* ? 
Manifestly not ; inasmuch as every mail has his person, and more 
or less, all tin; other interests to he protected, and which are 
in effect protected, though he limy have no property to protect, 
and may bv possibility be incapable of having property. A mau 
with no property, is nevertheless a charge, and often the most 
considerable, charge on the institutions of his country, — a pauper,-, 
or any other destitute person, on whom the State equally, 'or 
more than equally, expends its resources. In such cases, it is 
obvious that the property of the individual is no moasurc of the 
entire protection he receives, of the burden lie imposes on tl'io 
commonwealth. Nor is it less apparent in the rich man's case, 
that his property is no true measure of the protection he 
receives ; for, in the first place, the smaller any property is, the 
more minute the parrels, the more it is subject to aggression., 
encroachment, violence, abstraction, the more the property is a 
temptation to numerous aggressors, the more is even the per* >n 

* Alum Smith, Weakh of Nations, book v. c. ii., says, ‘ rhe Mil >jt ets 
4 of every Slate ought Lo eon tribute to the support of Ciovernment as 
‘ nearly as possible in proportion to the revenue which they respoc- 
f tivcly enjoy under the protection of the State.’ ThE is the apparent 
base of the operations of all who attack and all who defend the 
Income Tax. See the Evidence of Air.’ Babbage, H MS — o-lJo., &c. 
And Mr. Farr’s evidence, extracted infra . 
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itself of the owner endangered ; while, on the other hand, the 
larger the mass of wealth, the more is it self-defended, the less is 
it subject to unlawful damage or depredation. Mr. Rothschild 
ipay circulate in perfect security, at any distance from his pro- 
perty, — a huxter or pedlar is scarcely secure while his is ugder 
his own eyes; the Duke of Devonshire’s lands, or the Marquess 
of Westminster s ground-rents, hardly once a month require the 
aid of a policeman, or once in a generation the intervention of a 
judge or magistrate, while the allottee’s plot, or the cotter's hut, or 
the higgler’s lodging is in incessant need of the active protection 
of the strong arm. The quantity of an individual’s property, 
then, is not a true measure of the expenditure of the resources of 
Government even in the mere protection of property. But still 
less is it a true measure of the whole protection afforded to the 
individual; for his other occasions for the protection of the law by 
no means increase with the increase of his property. The o\Vncr 
of 20,000/. a year has not a thousand times as many bodies, mem- 
bers, healths, liberties, reputations, homes, families, associations, 
political rights, or of any other interests (hut the mere property ) 
as the recipient of 20/. a year. If all the other occasions of indi- 
vidual protection were multiplied as individual wealth increased, 
wc should, in some cases, find half the constabulary and magis- 
tracy of a county, a whole regiment of the line, three or four 
ships of war, an entire judge of die higher tribunals, two days 
of every session of parliament, and every other apparatus and 
appliance rtf law and Government in a similar proportion, occu- 
pied permanently about the legal protection of one single great 
proprietor’s person. That property then is a true measure, or in 
any near degree a measure of the protection afforded to indivi- 
duals by the State, cannot be maintained with any appearance 
of plausibility so long as the State protects anything else besides 
property! 

To any one, then, who will consider, ever so cursorily, die 
most common and simple course of administration of die law and 
of Government, it will he apparent that the ordinary and current 
expenses of Government are not caused by or incurred for the 
rich in the same proportion as the poor. But it may be objected 
that, although great properties do not receive a protection from 
the ordinary administration of Government so costly in propor- 
tion as small properties do, still that all property owing its 
origin and security entirely to the law, every owner of property 
has protection proportionate to the amount of his property, — 
the owner of a great property a proportionately great protection, 
the owner of a small one a proportionately small protection. 
This is, however, to confound a part with the whole; and pre- 
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cisely the part which is least related to the matter in hand. In 
questions of property, as of all other rights, there are two very 
distinguishable parts: one, the definition, or declaration, or rati- 
fication, of the right or title; ami this i:> commonly to be found 
done to our hands, generations ago, by positive lcgblatiuii or 
popular custom ; the cost of which, if any, was long since de- 
frayed, and could not be made an occasion for present expendi- 
ture, or contribution towards it. A man holds his property by 
descent, bequest, or purchase, the whole process, incidents and 
effects of which modes of acquisition were imported into our law 
a thousand years ago. The law which defines his right or title 
is exactly the same, — the same form of words, the same form of 
custom, — whether his property is 100 shillings or 100,000 
pounds ; and has, if it lias cost anything in its enunciation, cost 
just as much when it defines the one as when it defines the 
other, — the poor man’s, as the rich man’s, right and title. Its 
retention as law, through this year, or the next, or for ever, as 
it is no positive act, costs nothing. What it is that involves 
the cost is, not the maintenance of the right or title, hut the 
maintenance of the administrative force which is to protect the 
enjoyment of the objects of that right or title, — to deter, ward 
off; or redress aggression, not on that title, but on the enjoy- 
ment, whether that aggression threatens from within or from 
without. This is the part of Government — this the operation 
of law, which necessitate expenditure, and the imposition of 
taxes. The other part, our common or class rights, .is patent to 
every man in the customs to which he is born, in the statute 
book, his personal titles in Ins deeds and assurances, for the as- 
certainment of which, irrespectively of the redress sought fr.oin 
administration, if he pays at all, he pays his adviser's toes. The 
existence of the right or title, then, does not constitute an occa- 
sion for contribution of taxes ; it is the administrative- protection 
of that right or title that does constitute such an occasion ; and 
we have seen that the amount of an individual's property is not 
a true measure of the administrative protection which the State 
lias to provide for him. 

If, then, the rich man pays for Government the same number 
of shillings for every pound sterling of bis accrued income, and 
the poor man in the same proportion, the rich mail pays higher in 
proportion for the protection of his property than the pour man. 

Moreover, as regards all the other interests of men which 
Government protects, inasmuch as the richest man has but one 
person’s portion of such interests, and no man has less, if the 
rich man pays according to all his income, the poor imm only 
according to bis, and the destitute man nothing at all, it is clear 
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that the rich man pays for the protection of the interests of as 
many other poorer men as altogether pay a contribution equal 
to his own. In other words, the man who, on 1000/. pays as 
much as ten men having 100/. each, contributes, not only at a 
disproportionate r.i-tc for the protection of his property, but sup- 
plies the ten other men with all other protections at his sole cost. 

And this is the demonstrable consequence whenever any men 
contribute in a multiplied proportion as compared with others, 
and do not obtain a beneficial return multiplied in the same 
proportion. It appears to follow that a taxation lor all the 
common purposes oi Government levied in proportion to wealth, 
operates unfairly, in an exoneration of all the less wealthy con- 
tributors from their estimated share of the common burdens of 
Government ; and that the proportion of this unequal exonera- 
tion increases as the contributors are poorer. 

Again : if it be proposed to tax the rich, as rich, for the pur- 
poses of Government, at any higher rate than the poor, or, what 
is the same thing, to exempt, the poor, or lighten their portion 
of the burdens of Government, it is not as a measure of simple 
‘justice’ that this can he recommended, whatever other reasons 
for it there may be of necessity or expediency. 

And it is not an evasion of their just responsibilities when the 
comparatively rich refuse to submit to a higher rate of taxation 
for the common purposes of Government than the comparatively 
poor. 


We can now proceed to another stage of the discusr-ion ; 
namely, the question of the contribution that each man may be 
required to make towards the maintenance of the efficiency of 
the State. 

It is comparatively a very recent fact in history, that the 
contribution ‘‘of the subject lias been made in money taxes alone. 
In England, where this modern system is most completely car- 
ried out, we have still a recent experience of impressment and 
of statute labour; but, with the exception of the compulsory 
service on juries, or as special constables, or of a few offices 
which a man may be compelled against bis will to serve, we 
have no longer a trace left of the system, universal two or 
three hundred years ago, in England as elsewhere, of calling 
on each man, in his own person,, to contribute bis time. Ins 
labour, his counsel, his person, — nay, his life, in keeping order, 
in apprehending offenders, in maintaining communications, in 
repelling enemies, and the like. The inconvenience of the old 
arrangement is manifest enough now. It effected its purposes 
with the least possible efficiency, and at the greatest pos- 
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siblc cost ; and tins conviction and impatience of the oppression 
of such services had, as we all know, a mighty influence in 
bringing about the greatest of modern revolutions ; though that 
has been but partially successful, inasmuch as it has still left the 
military conscription and many onerous local services. 

But inconvenient and inefficient as personal service is, it is, 
when it is not carried out with partiality to particular classes 
of men, the obvious, natural, and, in certain circumstances, 
the just course. Government being but the accumulation of 
the common force, guided by the common counsel of the com- 
munity,-*— what, where nothing but men’s force, men’s counsel, 
men’s conduct, could serve for the common protection, could be 
more fair than that every man who required the protection 
should give his share of strength, counsel, and co-operation ? 
The obvious defect of the system was, that the weak, the sick, 
the aged, the simple, escaped the contribution, and that the 
service often fell with undue heaviness on those who could least 
afford to give it. 

But poverty or his other necessities did not excuse a man 
who had vigour and capacity otherwise sufficient. The rule was, 
of which we have some examples still in force, that lie who 
could not serve in person should serve in purse, and vice versa . 

By the modern substitution of money taxes for personal ser- 
vices, although the rich arc sensibly benefited, the most poor and 
the comparatively poor are far the greatest gainers. By appor- 
tioning taxation to expenditure, or to their ability. as measured 
by the possession of property, and still more by the modern 
plan of actually disqualifying for service those who do not 
possess a given amount of property, the poorest of all escape 
from their contribution altogether, or cast it on their employers 
or customers, or, at the worst, only bear a burden measured by 
their pecuniary means; the most favourable measure to the 
poorest men, — by its elasticity extending when it measures the 
rich mans contributions, and shortening when it measures the 
poor man’s. 

That the poor have been such gainers cannot be disputed. 
But still the original or the substituted burdens may be unjust 
in their nature. Is it, then, just that every man, poor or rich, 
should contribute in proportion to his ability, as measured by 
his possessions ? 

The practical answer was very early given : as, for instance, 
in the English'Poor Law of the 43rd of Elizabeth, which requires 
all the taxpayers to contribute ‘ according to their ability,’ and 
the rule was systematised two hundred years later, and enun- 
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dated by Adam Smith in one of hit* * * § four maxims or prindples 
of taxation in these well-known words : — 4 The subjects of every 
4 State ought to contribute to the support of the Government as 

4 nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities ; 
- that is, in propor.&on to the revenue which they respectively 

5 enjoy under the protection of the State. In the observation or 
4 neglect of this maxim consists what is called the equality or 
4 inequality of taxation. 9 * 

These are practical or dogmatic authorities, of which the 
prima facie reasons arc apparent enough. The only difficulty 
attends their application; and in the present controversy the 
dispute is as to the nature and measure of the 4 ability’ itself, 
by reference to which it is required that the taxation shall be 
proportional. 

Thus, if 4 ability’ means, as some will have it, all that a man 
has the power to dispose of, even on his own subsistence, then 
lie would be, as he now is to some of our indirect, or even to 
some of our direct taxes, taxable e\en in respect of what are 
called the necessaries of life. If, again, 4 ability’ only means 
, what lie can dispose of, alter prodding for his subsistence t, 
then he would be taxable in a very different proportion ; and a 
great many men, having no superfluity, would not be taxable 
at all, and as a practical consequence all taxes direct, or indirect, 
really operating on necessaries should he abandoned. If, again, 
4 ability’ is still more restricted, so as to mean that which re- 
mains after die has provided lor himself and a family, and not 
only for his and their present, but also for their prospective 
wants in. his old age, and their probable necessities:]:, we get 
into a still more restricted range of liability, a still more ex- 
tensive immunity from taxation such as the world has never yet 
seen in a civilised country, and realisable only under a system 
of exclusively direct taxation. And, again, if ‘ability’ should 
be held to be, measured, not by a mail’s present means only, but 
by his prospective means, and this not only possessory, but in 
reversion or expectancy §. we obtain a measure of ability as 
different ironi those that precede as is the difference between 
those who take opposite sides in the present controversy, — 
those who contend for the justice of an Income Tax, and those 


* 'Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. ii. 

f J. S. Mill. Piinciples of Political Economy, p. d50. Evidence, 
(5247 — 5260.). 

} 'Ibid. 

§ See the evidence of the whole of the actuaries in the second 
Report of the Committee. 
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who, on the opposite side, contend tor the justice of a Property 
Tax. 

All these difficulties as to the rule of contribution according 
to c ability,’ are directly raised in this controversy, and to settle 
the dispute they must be solved. For it is a great mistake, 
very prevalent in this discussion, to suppose that a concession 
favourable to the present complainants will diminish the amount 
of complaint. In taxation for purposes predetermined, and re- 
quiring a given amount to be raised, we can grant no exemption 
to one class but by increasing the burdens of another ; what wc 
remit, to poor men we must charge on the rich ; the exemption 
we grant to this man to enable him to provide for his wife and 
family we must charge on that bachelor or spinster or childless 
man or woman ; and whatever favourable conclusion we come to 
in favour of this contributor, it must be equally unfavourable in 
another direction in disfavour of that. To still a clamour from 
one class of men by any other than a thoroughly just settle- 
ment, is to create an equal and a more just cause of complaint in 
another ; the operation is hopeless and endless, till the difficulty 
is solved by a just decision on intelligible grounds. 

We may at once narrow the question for modern purposes by 
excluding from the notion of taxable ‘ability 5 all those advan- 
tages, all those objects of enjoyment, which have not an ex- 
changeable value, which arc not estimable immediately in a 
money value. Thus his strength, his talents, In’s happy circum- 
stances, elements of ability in a more general spnse, are no 
longer in question, as objects or means of fiscal contribution, now 
that pecuniary taxation is the sole resource of the State, and the 
render of services in kind is obsolete. 

We may conveniently and safely narrow the question still 
further, as regards this controversy, by stating the extreme limits 
of vvliat is contended for by the one party and by flic, other. The 
extreme of the one pretension is, that only so much of a mail’s 
means are justly taxable to the purposes of the Stato as accrues 
contemporaneously with the State’s expenditure, — that is the 
yearly income of the taxpayer arising within the year, and the 
whole of this income. This is the extreme claim of those who 
advocate an Income Tax. The extreme pretension on the oilier 
side is, that not only this income accruing contemporaneously, 
but the present value of all a man’s accumulated possessions, 
profitable or not, and of all his present title to future accretions, 
shall be the object of each current year’s taxation. 'I hisr is. the 
extreme view of those who advocate a Property Tax. * The 
difference is very wide, and consists effectually in this, that 
the extreme view of* the maintainors of the Income lax would 
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impose all the tax of the year on all the income of the year, in 
one unvaried proportion or per-centage : while the view’ of the 
advocates of a Property Tax is, to exempt all income from 
liability, to reduce its rate of present taxation in proportion as 
its probable duration beyond the year is less than a perpetuity ; 
that is, in a proportion diminishing, not arithmetically, but geo- 
metrically, as the prospective term of enjoyment is less than a 
perpetuity. 

This branch of the question may be conveniently discussed by 
being divided into three parts, and by considering taxable 
‘ability’ as consisting, first, of disposable means accruing con- 
temporaneously with (he tax, or Income; secondly, of disposable 
means accrued previously to the period of taxation, and pro- 
ducing no contemporaneously accruing income, or Unproductive 
Capital; and, thirdly, of the title to, or expectation of, dis- 
posable means to accrue subsequently to the period of taxation 
— the heterogeneous subject-matter which some projjosc to tax 
by a Property Tax. 

Of all these, it must be observed that their distinctions have 
reference only to time ; they arc all income in different tenses, 
accrued, accruing, to accrue. 

To take our view of the present continuing operation first — 
of accruing income : — 

As a basis of taxation, it must be admitted, that all income is 
the result of somebody's productive labour; and that in this 
productive labour the law, the State, is a fellow-labourer, or 
co-operator; it gives to every part of the productive operation 
its security, and the security of its enjoyment or reward, with- 
out which it could not be conducted, and would not even be 
undertaken. * The labourer himself, the materials on which he 
works, if any,* the productive result, its conversion in the mar- 
ket into the 'form desired by the owner, say into money; all 
this lakes place by and under the protection of the law, which 
if wanting at any stage would prevent the effect. The law 
itself is but the public force, only operative by man’s exertions, 
by the acts of its ministers — living men, who must subsist, 
must be maintained as other men on the produce of somebody’s 
labour. As we have abandoned the practice of obtaining this 
force by compulsory service, in which the servant subsisted 
himself, we have to provide by taxation not only for material 
but also for the subsistence of the public servants. Their 
own labour, as agents of. the law, is not employed in pro- 
ducing directly the objects necessary lor subsistence; it is 
engaged in -protecting the rest of the community in that 
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operation ; and tlicir claim is just to a participation in that 
result which could not have existed without them. Govern- 
ment, on this account, is but a more comprehensive watchman 
or peace-keeper, the claim of whom to the produce of the field 
and of the labour spent on it, both of which he has guarded, is 
as valid as that of the other labourers in the field. This claim 
of Ir.w and government, as co-operating in production, being 
generally admitted, and not openly questioned in this contro- 
versy, may be considered as established in general terms, Hut 
is there any exception to this? any part of the operation, 
any portion of the result, to which it docs not fully and equally 
apply ? There was, in such a given case, great labour for a 
small reward*; still the law bore its part by protecting that 
misplaced labour and that small reward. The reward was by 
good fortune unusually great ; still that good fortune was 
realised, was appropriated, was scoured in every particle of the 
result by the aid of the law. There was great skill, great 
courage, great riskf; still that skill, that courage, was only 
productive, and that, risk was lessened by the co-operation of 
the law. Hut. there were tools, there was seed, there was 
‘ capital’ used, necessarily used, in the process*; still it matters 
not : whatever those tools, that seed, that ‘ capital,’ contributed 
to produce, equally required and had the co-operative protec- 
tion of the law ; and in all conceivable eases of the lawful appro- 
priation of the results of labour, the same claim of government, 
as a co-operator in producing that result, and legalising and 
securing its appropriation, applies with equal force. • 

With equal force? The producer is poor, is feeble, has a 
wife and family to provide for, lias to provide for himself and. 
them in future years of his and their life, will not live Jong 
to enjoy the produce. § Is his share of the produce to be no 
larger on these accounts, than if ho were rich, strong, and with- 
out family, or with a family well-established in life ? ’ 

It must be re-asserted that, whatever is the condition or 
prospects of the producer, the share of the law is not altered 
in co-operating, in creating, appropriating, and securing the 
produce. It is not as matter of right,* of justice, that he could 
claim, on these accounts, from his fellow producers, a greater 
share to himself, and reduce their share of the produce resulting 
from their joint labours: — lie could only ask it in an appeal to 
their benevolence. There is no difference as regards the law as 

* Mr. *1. »S. Mill, vhi strprti . 

f Second Report (3586.). f Ibid. 

§ Ibid. (3494.) et seqq ., 3508. 3331. 3805. 3314. t 
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a co- operator and others: for lie who requires the law to forego 
its share where it is justly due, or any part of it, requires all 
other contributors to the maintenance of the law to contribute 
more than their share ; if the married men are to be exempted 
in order that they may provide for their wives, then bachelors 
and spinsters must be overtaxed for the pleasures of marriage to 
other people ; if people are to be exempted in order that they 
may provide for their children, then childless men and women 
must bear the burden of children which others have begotten. 
Humanity, generosity, policy may, and in practice always do, 
in extreme cases, make the concession ; but it cannot be wrung 
as a right from simple justice. 

But does not the necessitous condition of the producer (neces- 
sitas non habet legem) exonerate him from the claim of the law 
to its share?* The question assumes that the iaw r is not itself 
the very first necessary even of the most necessitous man. lie 
needs the law, in order to supply, in ever so insufficient a 
degree, his necessities ; lie needs it, even, that he may be in 
existence in any crowded community. 

The law is not a luxury,— a superfluity to be provided only 
after more urgent wants arc satisfied. It is the prime, sibsu- 
lutc necessary itself for obtaining all the other most absolute 
necessaries. In producing or lawfully acquiring even a neces- 
sary of life, the same principle of division amongst eo- operators 
applies as in producing or acquiring luxuries and superfluities: 
each man’s share is as his part in the enterprise. Ila*> tin; law 
a share in enabling a man to appropriate a whole loaf, and not, 
a proportionate share in enabling him to appropriate a half or a 
quarter of a loaf? Has it a claim when it enables a man to 
obtain and enjoy the superfluity — Tokav or velvet; and no 
claim when it enables him to obtain and enjoy his black bread 
and a blanket? The answer is, that the law is, if there be 
degrees in- a case so absolute, more necessary, and proportionally 
more beneficial in its co-operation in the production of the other 
first necessaries oflifc, than in any of the less indispensable com- 
modities, and of the luxuries and superfluities, it is not, then, 
as regards necessaries, that the law loses its just claim to its share 
in their production. 

If, now, it be proposed, as is done in the present Income 
Tax, and as all benevolent and prudent men concur in doing, 
that the more opulent men should forego their claim, or some 
part of it, to equal contribution from the most necessitous, and 
take upon themselves this burden, — it is not because the neccs- 

* Mr. J. S. Mill, ubi anpra. Second Report (5247 — 5260.). 
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sitous arc not justly liable to the claim, but that it is unkind 
and imprudent, and perhaps impracticable, to enforce it. Ac- 
cordingly, although in direct taxation where the perception of 
the charges upon the poorest men would be impossible, or, even 
if possible, too costly and harassing to he prudently enforced, 
they are always exonerated, yet indirect taxation upon the 
necessaries of life charges the most indigent men. If any just 
objection in principle applies to an equal taxation of the poorest, 
tlie most destitute of men, it is not the Income Tax that is 
involved — for that exempts them, but it is the whole of the 
indirect taxes on necessaries which must be condemned by it. 

But there are moral claims on a man — such as the duty of 
maintaining his wife and children, and of providing for their 
future.* Do these make no difference in the claim of the law 
to a participation in the fruits of his labour ? Manifestly none. 
These moral claims on him can have no higher character, as 
against the law, than his own •claim. Ilis share in the process 
of production is the same whether he has such claims on him or 
not. All obligations, moral or legal, that he incurs are claims 
on him, not on those who co-operate with him as fellow- 
labourers, or otherwise, as his fellow-subjects do by means of 
their common law. It is he, not other men, who is to dis- 
charge his family duties, his social obligations. If he takes a 
wife, and begets children, it is an act of his own, which, liowevei 
much it adds to his own personal responsibilities, cannot dispense 
him from oilier men's just claims upon him, It is his concern 
to see that he lias the means to satisfy such obligations, and to 
add to hi> exertions, if necessary, in order to do so: or, if this 
be not possible, then to abstain from the voluntary acts by which 
such obligations are incurred. By the mere act of iinprudrutly 
gratifying himself*, he cannot relieve himself from his otherwise 
just contribution, or east his burden on others : .and any im- 
munity given by him for such purposes, is a disgiuVcd. pauperism 
by which the law is provided for him by the common alms of 
bachelors and spinsters. So far from claiming this as a. right, 
the right is altered in the opposite direction ; for, by becoming 
a head of a family, be has increased his obligations towards the 
law, bv adding to the number of feeble people for wlmm lie 
requires and has its protection, and for which additional protec- 
tion be, of all men, is in the first degree justly responsible. 

But does not such a moral obligation exist in the case of an 
indigent father or mother, whom a son certainly has not, by bis 
own act, burdened himself with ? Again, fto. The obligation 

* J. 8. Mill, ub\ supra. 
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only exists where the soil is already able to provide for himself, 
and the possession of this ability implies the aid of the law in its 
existence and conservation, and his primary obligation to com- 
pensate its share in the production of that ability. 

And as to the duty of providing for their future welfare, — it 
is of no higher nature than the duty of providing for their 
present subsistence. The strict obligation is his, not his fellow- 
subjects. He is hound to increase his exertions to augment his 
income (of which always the law is to have its share) for these 
objects. It is laudable in him to save what he can for 
the purpose. But if, as many do, with the sanction of the 
high authority of Mr. John Mill, it he proposed for this pur- 
pose to exempt him from anv part of his equal share of con- 
tribution to the law, and so necessarily to throw so much upon 
other men, it is demonstrably, jtro (auto, a contribution by other 
men to provide for his family, - - alms, pauper head-money, again, 
in the very specious disguise of* an encouragement to his thrift 
and providence. 

Tims far as to * Income,’ or the accruing ability, and its liability 
to taxation, of which it may he further observed, that all these 
considerations apply equally, whether ih\> ‘ability’ arises from 
mere pcisonal exertions. — such as labour, tin* exercise of ail art 
(p* profession, or from the use of capital, or in anv conceivable 
way in which the Jaw co-operates to give security to the process 
and to the appropriation of the proceeds : and again, that the 
share of contribution should be equal — that is to say, in the 
same simple arithmetical proportion as the produce — results in 
all cases from this, that in all parts of the process, in all parts of 
the result, the operation of the law is equally effective ; in other 
words, there arc no discernible or assignable differences that 
would justify the imposing more or less than a proportional 
burden' on any distinguishable part. 

And this is the result: — that whether other kinds of ‘ability’ 
exist- or not, whether they be taxable or not, at least income 
or the accruing ability is justly taxable in its whole extent, 
equally to the maintenance of the law while it so accrues. 

Wo come now to consider of the second of these kinds of dis- 
posable means — those, namely, which have accrued previously to 
the period of taxation, and which produce no contemporaneously 
accruing means, or ‘unproductive property.’ * 

For the present purpose we will assume that an income tax. 


* Second Report. See the evidence of the witnesses indicated in 
the Table of Contents under the title ‘ Unproductive Capital.’ 
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such as wc have before considered as a just tax on accruing 
means, lias existed for an indefinite time, an assumption which 
every year that passes brings nearer to a practical truth, — not 
that it was in&titutcd in 1842 ; for, as to ‘unproductive property ’ 
realised before that date in England or Scotland, some of the 
following remarks would require modification. 

Whatever a man can have, out of his own person, must have 
been acquired by him at sonic time or other. There was a time 
when it was an accruing property to him ; and at that time ho 
would have been, according to the foregoing view, justly taxable 
upon the whole of its value.* 

The tax was paid for (amongst other things) the security of 
the acquisition, security in its enjoyment. Iso other purpose of 
government exists but security of enjoyment of our various 
interests; and when property is specifically in question, and wc 
pay in respect of it, it is the security of its enjoyment in any of 
its enjoyable ways we pay for, and not for any other thing than 
the security of its enjoyment. 

11 axing paid his tax — say half the value, or 10*. on his ac- 
quired 20*. — he hs in just possession of the remaining 10*. to 
enjoy, to dispose of as he pleases. He chooses still to possess 
it — that is his selected mode of enjoyment; and he may do so, 
for the law which authorised his acquisition authorised his pos- 
session, which is only the corporal realisation of his titular acqui- 
sition ; and the law which took half of it for securing him in its 
acquisition implicitly secured him in its possession. It is his t > do 
as he ] ‘leases with, so that he does no harm to another, lie is 
not compelled to consume it if he conceives his enjoyment to he 
greater in preserving it. lie is not to he restrained from <;on* 
suming it if lie conceives that his enjoyment is greatest that 
way. lie is not to be prevented from wasting it, throwing it 
into the sea or the fire if he so pleases, if that it? tjie inode of 
enjoyment he prefers; for being made his property by law, all 
these »heing acts of property, are determinable at hU pleasure ; 
and the law has no claim on him for any of these, having already 
had its claim discharged for making, it and securing it a3 his 
property. To have taxed it as accruing property or as income, 
and to tax it as remaining the same property, is to tax it twice 
over for the same thing. 

* Mr. Ilcmmings’ pamphlet, which advocates the imposition of a 
tax equivalent to the Income Tax on all acquisitions, — by inherit * 
ance, bequest, gift, or other gainful processes, — to be paid when the 
acquisition operates as an accruing means, is deserving of an attentive 
consideration, for which space is xvantihg here. 

VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. 
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Nor is the ease changed if he barters his copper so acquired 
for silver, his silver for gold — it is no new acquisition (unless 
a profit is made in the transaction, which takes it out of the 
category of unproductive property,) — it is the same ability ex- 
actly that was taxjd in its first appearance as income. If his 
enjoyment of his acquisition is in gloating over it as gold, in 
contemplating it as a means of future enjoyment or of power, it 
is still the enjoyment he prefers, and an exercise of proprietary 
right, secured to hint in the security of the property itself. 

Nor if he barters it for a picture, a statue, a cabinet of coins, 
for elegant furniture, however durable it may be, is lie less 
using his just right only of enjoyment, than if he had bartered 
it for a sight of a dissolving view, or dissipated it in a debauch, 
or in tar barrels and fireworks, for a fat de All these 

liberties of disposition are implied in the recognition of the ac- 
quisition of the property when it was first made as income. 

In fine, unproductive property is no ability different from 
what the income was when it accrued, and was retained instead 
of consumed. And if it wore justly taxed once in that process, 
it would be double taxation ever to tax it again, because the 
owner elected a more lengthened enjoyment, rather than a more 
fleeting enjoyment of his acquisition. 

And to tax it would be confiscation of the very property 
which, as income, the law affected to secure, or a double taxation 
of some other income; for, producing no new ‘ability,’ the tax 
on it could only be paid by giving up a part of the property itself, 
or paying it out of some income by the supposition already 
taxed once on its own account. A man hoards his gold — say 
10X)Z. — it is unproductive capital, which has paid Income Tax 
on its acquisition. Tax it now, as such unproductive capital, 
at what rate you will ; for example, say at 50 per cent. ; Ihc first 
year it will* be reduced to 50/., the next to 25/., the next to 
12/. 10 . 9 . ; and it must, sooner or later, be confiscated into the 
Exchequer, 'all but an insignificant and constantly decreasing 
residuum. It makes no difference to say that the owner may 
pay the tax on his hoards, his pictures, his furniture, out of his 
income accruing otherwise, and need not part with the unpro- 
ductive property in kind ; for this is, in fact, to make his income 
bear not only its own tax, but the tax on the unproductive pro- 
perty as well. In any way to tax unproductive property is not 
to tax * ability/ but to destroy ability ; and is to tax either the 
original income, the 6 ability/ twice over, or the subsequent 
income or c ability ’ twice over. * 

The first institution of. an Income Tax, as indeed of every 
tax, produces disturbances that no device can remedy or corn- 
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pensate for. Thus, as to unproductive property acquired in 
England or Scotland before 1842, the year of the re-imposi- 
tion of the Income Tax, such property never had been taxed as 
income, and so escaped all taxation under the Income Tax; 
and supposing that all our taxation was raised by an Income 
Tax, these incomes would have been protected and not have con- 
tributed. Still they could not justly be taxed now under an 
Income Tax on these two accounts: first, that they would 
have been taxable ability some time before 1842; say, for an 
average, in 1832; and to tax them in 1842, would have been 
to take for 1842 and retroactively the resources of another 
time; but more particularly on this account, that before the 
imposition of the Income Tax, other equivalent taxes purchas- 
ing the like protections had been levied, and the owners having 
paid to those taxes when they made their acquisition of these 
unproductive objects, had in effect, or virtually, paid the Income 
Tax of that time. 

And now we may consider the third head of taxable ability, 
founded on the title to or expectation of disposable means to 
accrue subsequently to the period of taxation — say of incomes 
in expectancy, — the subject on which it is by some proposed to 
lay a 4 Property Tax.’ 

For those who advocate a 4 Property Tax’ do not pretend to 
u*o the same language as other men. Men are generally agreed 
to call by the name of 4 Property ’ those external objects ol 
value which can be appropriated to a man — by operation of law, 
made h is own , -propria . Put the advocates of a 6 Property Tax,’ 
admitting the liability of those persons whose * ability ’ arjses 
only from their personal exertions in their labour, their skill, their 
accomplishments, their genius, have, in order to include ’all in- 
comes derived from such qualities, acquirements, exertions, 
declared that these are, one and all, 4 property.’ * 

We prefer, to such violence of language, tcJ describe the 
revenues of individuals from such sources, simply as income, — 
accruing, which we have disposed of; .and in expectancy, which, 
with the expectancies from productive property, rents, dividends, 
and the like, we have now to consider. 

We have seen some of the grounds for maintaining that an 
4 income tax,’ or a permanent tax oil contemporaneously accru- 
ing 4 ability,’ is just, and that it is proportionality accommodated 
both to the benefit in ‘ability’ the subject derives from the 


* See extracts from Mr. Farr’s evidence, infra . 
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State, and also to the action of the State itself in securing that 
benefit to him. 

If such an income tax is to be a permanent tax on all the in- 
come that contemporaneously accrues, it must equally affect all 
income when it becomes income, in the hands of him to whom 
that income is an 6 ability.’ Where there is no income there is no 
income tax; where there is little there is little tax ; where there 
is much there is much tax ; where it varies in amount, the tax 
varies in amount; if it falls short of expectation, the tax falls 
short exactly to the same amount and at the same time — that is, 
when remission will be most needed; if it exceeds expectation, 
the tax will increase in exact proportion, just when it can be 
best afforded; 5/ all expectation, rational or irrational, is frus- 
trated, the State’s expectation of revenue from the tax is affected 
in exactly the same way. 

Hut here chiefly arises the matter of the debate between the 
advocate^ for an ‘ Income Tax’ and the advocates for a c Property 
1 ax- 
il is obvious that when it is proposed to divide between two 
classes of men a given burden, all that is to he imposed on the 
one class, is not to be imposed on tbo other; or, in other words, 
if there be any deviation from equality, what the one class is 
relieved from must be imposed on the other. Those who object 
to an equal Income Tax and propose a Properly Tax instead, 
commonly state their view, as if they only contemplated the 
relief of income, the mere innocent reduction of the rate of 
taxation on temporary and precarious income. The indisputable 
effect, the real purpose, sometimes avowed, sometimes not, is to 
increase the burden oil permanent and certain income. Now it 
may be found very conducive to clearness, without altering the 
material effect, if we assume one year’s ‘income’ as the unit of 
taxation, ipstead of a perpetual series of years, as the actuaries 
do, and if we describe the differences which it is proposed to 
make between incomes, as additions to be made to the more 
permanent incomes, instead of as subtractions to be made from 
the less permanent. 

It is said then, that a man having secured one year’s income, 
and having no certain or probable prospect of making another, 
and being rated at 7 d. in the pound on the amount, is unjustly 
taxed in comparison with* another, who having made the same 
income and paid the same tax is r certain or has a reasonable ex- 
pectation of making the like income next year, or for a longer 
series of years. It is said that this certainty, or this reasonable 
expectation, constitutes an improved condition, a greater ‘ability ’ 
to bear, taxation, a greater property to be protected by the State, 
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and that the expectant should be taxed, not only during all the 
time that he receives the income at 7d. in the pound as the 
present Income Tax does, but also at a higher ratio in con- 
sideration ot the expectancy or certainty, and proportionate to 
the number ot years of prospective enjoyment. 

Thus, to take the illustrations of Mr. John Ilill Williams 
before the Committee*: — 

— A man with an annuity of I/. to last 1 year, would pay 
one 7 d. only, or at the rate of a little less than three per cent, oil 
his whole income, just as lie and ail others liable to the Income 
Tax do now.f — 

— A man with 1 /. a year from a profession with an estimated 
prospect of a continuance of the income for 3]- years, would not, 
as now, pay 7 d. in the pound in each of these 3] years, but 3]- 
times 7 <L, or 2s. 0 ]</. in the pound in each year, or in the 
time assumed 3] times 3} times 7 d. ; and at the end of the 
3.1 years will have, instead of l.v. \)d. on his 3/. of income re- 
ceived, have paid, because of his expectations, 7s. Ip/., or in- 
stead of less than 3 per cent, on his annual ability, and on the 
whole of his income act ually received, lie will pay at the rate of 
more than 10 per cent. 1 — 

— Another man with l L a year from a profession, with an esti- 
mated prospect, of a continuance of the income for 7 years, would 
not pay, as now, 7 </. in the pound in each of these 7 years, but 
he would have to pay 7 times 7 </., 4s. Id., in the pou/id in each 
year, and at the end of the 7 years he will, instead of 4s. lr/.. as 
now, have paid 7 times as much, or 1/. 8s. 3] <i., *or instead of 
less than 3 per cent, on his annual ability, he will have paid on 
account, of his expectations 20 per cent, on his annual ability, 
and on the whole of his actual receipts. § — 

— Again, another man with 1 1. a. year, an annuity certain for 
10 years, estimated as of a value of 12,] years, will j>ay, not 7 d. 
a year, as now, in each of these 10 years, but 12] times Id. or 

* Questions 3300, 3301. 3304. 3313. 3410. 3159. It "is to he ob- 
served that in taking one actuary's example we only take an illustra- 
tion of a ‘principle’ upon which the whole body ot the actuaries are 
represented by themselves as having deliberated and agreed before 
they individually came up to give evidence. See Mr. Farr’s remarks, 
2d Report, 5021. 5020. ; and Mr. Samuel Brown’s earlier remarks. 3921 

o. All tbeir illustrations involve, ns tlieir principle does, exactly* 

the same results, as do Mr. llurpe’s (cited in the note *, p. 507 .) so far 
as they do. All may be reduced to the same iigures as those given 
in the text. 

| 2d. Report, questions 3410. 3459. 

J lb. question 3313. § lb. question 3304. 
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1 2s. 6d. in the first year, and a lesser sum each year as the 
annuity is reduced to 15, 14, 13 years, &e. ; so that at the end 
of 1G years, as now, instead of 16 times 7 d., or 9,v. 4 d., he will 
have paid more than 114 times 7d., or 3 l. 6s. 10 </., on 16/. 
annuity, or, instead of less than 3 per cent, on all his ability, as 
now, he will have paid more than 21 per cent.* 

Another man having a permanent annual income of 1/. a year 
from freehold land or Government funds, is considered to have a 
certainty equal to 33 years and 4 months; he, instead of Id. in 
the pound for ever, is to pay 19s. 6d. in the pound for ever, 
or, instead of less than 3 per cent, on his annual ability, he is to 
pay at the rate of above 97 j per cent, on his annual and total 
ability for cver.f 

The now too happy recipients of vents and dividends in per- 
petuity shall, under the reformed c Property Tax,’ ha\c hereafter, 
:io a favour, — for it will be a fraction beyond their strict due, 
one sixpenny-piece, lor every sovereign they now draw ! A 
hundred pounds a year in consols, which, in their ignorant and 
short-sighted preference for perpetuity ’ or c certainty ? of re- 
venue, unknowing that henceforth both these qualities arc to 
mean k perpetual and certain confiscation and beggary/ they may 
have purchased for 3333/. of hard money, shall, when the. Hank 
has deducted the * Property Tax/ yield them 21. 4s. 5\d. My 
Lord Duke, now enjoying his 100,000/. a year in gross from 
100,000 acres, shall then receive; from his tenants, who have 
paid his € Property Tax/ just 2,22 21. -1*. 5 <7., out of which lie 
may provide for his land-tax, his tithe-rcnt-chargc, his repairs, 
pay liis noble dowager mother her portion, and his brothers 
and sisters their charges. A ‘ Property Tax ’ wdll be a fine 
lesson to him in our popular doctrine of Equality. 

Such a result is so startling, that it is not to be believed 
that any onq man, still less that the whole body of the actuaries 
heard before the Committee, and, as they lead us to believe, their 
■whole body absent and present, would propose and indorse any 
such proposition. The plan of confiscation, as here presented, 
seems almost too extravagant to be entertained by the wildest 
leveller. 

Nor have the actuaries, and those who have adopted their 
views, ventured so to present it. They have taken a more 
innocent-seeming and popularity-engaging course, and have pre- 
sented their plan in a mode of statement which has effectually 
veiled its monstrous character. They have adopted a reversed 
mode of statement, taking Id. in the pound, not as a minimum 


* 2d Report, question 3301. 


| lb ., question 3300. 
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but as their maximum rate, and, having made thaL the rate for 
charging any perpetuity of the estimated value of 33£ years, 
they seem to be proposing in a c Property Tax 5 nothing so very 
hard by the landowner, freeholder, or other owner of a per- 
petuity, inasmuch as he is, in fact, now taxed at that same 
rate by the existing ‘Income Tax;’ and their subsequent course 
is smooth — is truly delightful, nothing else, indeed, but alle- 
viation of the burden on the less fortunate men who have less 
‘ permanent ’ and ‘ certain ’ interests, reducing their rates of tax 
for the annuity certain for 16 years from 7 d, to 1 $d. in the 
pound, for the income estimated as of seven years’ duration f rom 
7 d. to 1 1 (L in the pound, for that estimated as of 3£ years’ from 
7(1. to \\d. in the pound, and for the annuity of 1 year from 7 d. 
one-tif tii of a penny in the pound.* 

We have merely dealt with their own chosen cases, and their 
own estimates and figures, beginning, however, our statement 
with the one year’s annuity as charged at the now familiar 7 d. in 
the pound, instead of the beautifully less' one-fifth of a penny, 
and have proceeded to ascertain what the charge would be on 
the other incomes calculated on that proportion of 7d. in the 
pound on the annuity for one year. For this reason, too, in 
order to lift the disguise under which the whole proposal is 
covered, the mode of statement is here changed, as before men- 
tioned, using the language — which is really* the language natural 
and appropriate to the actuaries’ plan — expressive of addition to 
the lowest term instead ol* subtraction, as they do from the 
highest ; multiplication of the lowest term where they use divi- 
sion of the highest, the whole effect being mathematically iden- 

* Ii is. sifter all explanation, hard to believe that the effect 61. the 
actuaries' proposal is as rendered above, *and it is therefore desirable 
that the very figures given by Mr. Williams in exemplification of 
their views should be displayed. They are here collected together, 
with references to the numbers of the questions in answer to which 
are given such of his details as ho thinks fit to develop. . 

A. (,‘1300. ) enjoying a perpetuity estimated at 33-3 yrs. 1000/. x 33 3 yrs. will pay 
29/. :iA\ 4 id. X 33-3- 971/ or 2/. 18#. 3‘r /., or les*s than 3 per cent. 

B. (3301.) annuity of if. yrs. estimated at 12.^ yrs. and of course decreasing 
yearly, loot)/, x l(i.r would pay — I0o/. <»v. 3d. or 12#. bd. or ij per cent., or, in tile 
proportion of >tli of A.’s rate. 

C. (3304) professional income estimated at 7 yrs. 1000/. x 7 Mould pay 
6/. 2a. Gd. x 7 —43/. or 10#. U)\d. or per cent., or, in the proportion of ;,th ol'A.’d 
rate. 

C. (3313.) professional income without 4 good will’ estimated at 3‘- yrs. 
1000/. x would pay 3 /. l.v. 3 d. x ill- -1 1/* t,r » t?#. 3 \d. or les w than \ per cent., or, 
in the proportion of ith of A.’s rate. 

D. (3440.) (3459.) annuity of 1 year, estimated at 3.] yrs. 1000/. x 1 Mould pay 
17/. 6#. x 1 - 17#. 6c/. or. Is. 9 d. or less than per cent., or, in the proportion of 

1 rd of A.’s rate. 

3‘.iD 
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tical in the one expression and in the other, with the advantage, 
however, in our statement, of something like practical quantities 
being spoken of, and such as may aid a practical appreciation ol 
the proposal. 

The simple and effectual way to deal with all these proposals 
of a 4 Property Tax ’ on 4 capitalised income ’ is the same, — 
to put in their lowest rate some sum that would produce a tax 
worth collecting — 7 d. or Is. in the pound, instead as they do 
one-fifth of a pennv, or some such intangible worthless amount, 

— and it will always appear, that 7 <f. in the pound on an income 
of one year’s value confiscation of the whole income and prin- 
cipal of a perpetuity; that a tax of In. in the pound — a tax 
quite on their principles within the range of probability — would 
require the owner of a fee simple, or of consols, to pay <13.?. 4 <L 
in tax for every 20 s. of rent or dividend that he received. 

lint the actuaries may object to our mode of statement, com- 
mencing with a minimum of 7 <7. in the pound, that it is a 
practical exaggeration, inasmuch as, confiscating all rents, all 
national dividends, its effect would be to raise a much greater 
amount of taxation than \ve now require for all the present 
purposes of Government*, and so would never be carried experi- 
mentally to that length. 

4 The reply might be confined to this, that if their plan requires, 
in order to retain its plausibility, such theoretical atoms as 
onc-fifth of a penny in the pound for its lowest unit, and will 
not endure the test of taking existing practical rates for its 
elements at otie end of the scale as well as at the other, their 
plan is self-condemned. If at any assumed rate their plan 
involves, as a necessity to itself, at one end insensible taxation 

— taxation impossible fronj its minuteness, or, at the other end, 
taxation which, by its extravagance, is confiscation, it is mani- 
fest that it is wholly impracticable as a just system of taxation. 

Besides, their plea in extenuation that confiscation of all per- 
manent rents and dividends would raise more revenue than is 
now required, and therefore cannot be contemjiatcd, has little 
in it. If all Schedule A % could, on their own principles, be 
taxed as 4 constant and permanent’ — which it could not, — and 
all Schedule C. — which could still less, — those two schedules, 
comprising all the rents and all the dividends, would by abso- 
lute confiscation yield but 

A. 94,840,000 
C. 26,044,000 

i? 120, 8 8 4, 000 a year; 

* See Mr. Farr’s Answer, 2d. Report, 4938. 
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or about twice our present national income. There would 
surely be nothing very embarrassing in such a revenue to 
gentlemen who could carry a ‘property tax 7 .at all. It would 
be easy to the enlightened financiers who abound amongst 
them to find pleasant ways for spending the surplus sixty 
millions, if it were any thing like so much, amongst the 
4 oppressed’ and 4 ill-treated ’ multitude now so overcharged in 
Schedule D. Besides, all the present local taxes are liable to 
all their objections to the present Income Tax : and surely 
roads, drainage, local improvements, justice to the poor man, 
and a few obvious developments of the objects of local taxation, 
might very easily dispose of the residue. But, supposing that 
they moderately abstained, and only raised our present sixty 
millions, only confiscated 10.s\ in pound of A.’s and CVs 4 cer- 
4 tainty,’ taxing D., then, at 3rf. in the pound, it would not so 
very much soften the confiscatory character of their 4 Property 
4 Tax.’ 

But there is this, further, to he observed in their plan, and the 
figures which they have selected for its exemplification. Taking 
these figures, as they put them forth as intended for practical 
adoption, they involve a still more insidious danger. .Schedules 
A., C.,E. suffer a levy of the Income Tax in a manner from which 
they cannot escape, as the tax is taken out of rents, dividends, 
and official salaries before the income reaches its recipient; the 
tax is levied even more certainly than the income is received, and 
commonly involves no costly preliminaries or accompaniments of 
returns, assessments, appeals, or the like, and allows of no eva- 
sions. The tax on 4 permanent and certain income ’ under 
these .schedules is the most certainly and the most cheaply 
levied of all, and is proportionally the most productive part 
of the tax. Now let us imagine the effect of a 4 Property Tax’ 
levying thirty-three times as much off these schedules as .off 
temporary and precarious incomes in Schedule D. for every filth 
of a penny off I)., seven pence off A., C., and E. # Would this 
fifth of a penny in the pound much tempt the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? would it when collected pay the cost of collection, 
returns, assessments, appeals, and all? Would 150 such sums, 
making altogether 2s. 6d. 9 be worth collecting — in the manner 
in which it must be collected — off the recipient of an uncertain 
150/. a year? 

Would any income, c^en pf the supposed average of all 
incomes exceeding 150/., say of 551 Z.'*, at this rate paying a 

* See Mr. Farr’s Estimate iji 2d Report, 4862. 
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yearly tax of 9s. 2 at all remunerate the cost of the opera- 
tion and machinery of collection. If not — and experience (the 
result of which, however, we cannot now wait to display,) proves 
that it would not — it is evident that the tax on all such in- 
comes below the mean income of 551 1. a year, would and must 
be, on every sound principle of policy, abandoned. Here is at 
once an exemption of more than one half of all this kind of 
income in the country, now liable to the tax, besides what is 
now exempted as being under 150/. a year. Well done yc 
actuaries, good and faithful servants of Schedule D., you have 
turned your * eminent mathematical talent ’ to rare account. 
But what sum, on your principles — on your own figures — 
would pay for its levy ? Let us suppose that the present tax of 
7(L in the pound on 150/. a year pays its incidental expenses 
with sufficient overplus to make it prudent to levy it. It raises 
4/. 7s. ()d. a year. What income, valued at one year’s purchase, 
would ptiy the same amount of 4/. 7s. iul. ? An income of 
5250 1. So all incomes below that would be for unprofitable- 
ness practically untaxable. The result is obviously this, that 
this class of ( temporary and precarious incomes ’ would be 
wholly beyond the reach of taxation. 

Thus docs the plan of a ‘ Property Tax ’ not only confiscate 
6 property,’ but exonerate ‘ income.’ Such is the revolution 
which the actuaries develop, even in their own selected figures, 
in all our present views of property, by which ‘ certainty 
‘ and permanency 5 of income, for which hitherto all mankind 
have paid their full market value in purse or person, shall be 
made only ‘ certain and permanent spoil,’ and temporariness and 
preoariousness shall be converted into a perpetual and certain 
privilege of exemption. 

It is not. satisfactory to display thus practically a mystification, 
which ‘has been put forward by some of the most eminent men 
in their profession, and has obtained the approval of the greater 
part of the press, and of a large portion of all who think, write, 
or talk upon the subject. It does not leave the mind in a 
satisfactory state, unless the generation of such a delusion is 
accounted tor ; and this must be now attempted, rapidly, as our 
remaining space peremptorily requires. 

For the advocates of the Property Tax have, for these pre- 
posterous results, a supposed thcqrctioal justification, which they 
put forward on all occasions, and is the cloud of dust under 
covcf of which they make arid mask tlicir charge. 

It is this: — 
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‘Every man ought to be taxed in proportion to his means or 
property.’ * 

His property consists not in his income alone, but in all that pro- 

* 4894. The theory is taken by preference from its latest enun- 
ciation, that by Mr. Farr, made after all the other actuaries had 
been heard and examined, and their views sifted and discussed for 
some months. This fact, and Mr. Farr’s reputation amongst them, 
and the .acknowledged agreement (5021. 5026.) of the actuaries in 
these their ‘ essential principles/ enables us to present their own 
statement ns being a resume of their complete views, the expression of 
which will be found extended through the evidence of the whole of 
the actuaries in the second Report. Mr. Hume’s draft report, ib. p. 
xxv., states the effect of their doctrine, which he adopts more sum- 
marily, thus: — ‘It appears evident to your Committee, that to be 
* equitable, the tax should every year be levied on the value of the 
‘ property, labour, and skill being* the property of large classes of the 
‘ country ; and that each person having more than a minimum amount 
‘ of income, should contribute in proportion to the share of that value 
4 in his possession. The tax would thus become in the strict senfec of 
f the word, a Property tax, and each person would be taxed in pro- 
4 portion to his ability; which is measured more aoeurately, and ex- 
‘ pressed more clearly by the value of the property in his possession 
‘ under the protection ot the State, than by any other standard. 

‘ The value of the property of each person is best determined by 
4 the sale value of bis interest in real and personal estate ; and by the 
‘ capitalised value of his income derived from skill and industry. 
‘ The quota on which he would thus be assessed, would be the near- 
‘ est approxinyition to the price for which his estate would sell, or to 
‘ the value of which lie would be deprived by its loss and the loss of 
‘ his industrial income. 

‘ Various examples of assessments of this kind have been submitted* 
‘ to your Committee by the several witnesses, from which the folio W- 


‘ ing have been selected : — 

•Assessed Value. 

‘ A. has 1,000/. a year in Long Annuities - * *£ 6,875* 

‘B. has 1,000/. a year in Consols, at par 33,333 

‘ C. has 1 ,000/. a year from land, worth 30 years’ pur- * 

cluise - -- -- -- - 30,000 

‘ D. has 1,000/. a year from land during* his life ' - 16,667 • 

‘ E. has the reversion of rents of 1,000/. a year after 

the death of I). ------- 16,666 


4 F. has houses returning in current rents 1,000/. a year 16,000 
4 These values serve to represent the sums for which such annuities, 
‘ rents, securities, and estates, which are all designated Property, 
‘ would sell ; and they also repress the extent of loss against which 
4 the holders are protected by the laws and institutions of the coun- 
4 try. Your Committee repeat, that they know of no more accurate 
4 indication of the ability of the respective proprietors to pay the tax, 
4 than is furnished by the values of their respective properties/ 
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duces that income : 4 Ilis skill and industry alone, which enable him 
* to earn an anuual rent for liis services, is property in the most 
4 essential sense of the word.* * 4 All the sources of incomes derived 

4 from professions are property : a prima donna is as much property 
4 as the theatre in which she sings.' f • 

4 The revenue oi a person in a year by no means expresses either 
4 his ability or his duty to bear the burdens of the State.’ { ‘The ability 
4 is most strictly expressed by the amount of property possessed by 
4 each individual in the State ‘the power to produce and dispose of 
4 property;’ || including the present value of all the income which a 
4 man possesses, as well as the value of all his estates and goods.’ % 

6 No more just riu j can he laid down than that each person should 
4 contribute in proportion to the property possessed by him during the 
4 year;’** ‘thus, while A. receives an income from an estate lie holds in 
4 fee, and B. receives an income from property that he holds lbr life; 

4 these two parties, I conceive, ought not to be taxed equally : 1 
4 should tax them in proportion to the present value of their incomes. 

4 The present value of an annuity upon a man’s life varies with his 
4 age. 1 will take the :.gc of B. at 10; the present value of the an- 
4 nuity at that age would he about l(>j| years’ purchase; therefore 
4 1,000/. a year, possessed by that, man, would be only worth 1G,GG9/. 

4 while the income of A., enjoyed in perpetuity, would be worth 
4 33,333/. Tf A. might immediately, if he chose, convert his property 
4 in fee simple into a source of enjoyment by selling the property for 
4 33.333/., and getting double ihe life annuity lie* now enjoys.’ ‘ I 
4 conceive this is strictly taxing the property, because he who has 
‘ an estate worth 1,000 a year in perpetuity, is worth 33,333/. ; de- 
4 prive him of his property, and lie is deprhed of 33,333/.’ §§ 

4 Property ought to 1 m* taxed in consideration of the protection 
4 afforded by the State.* ||j| If a man had 100/. a yeai^ for one year, 

4 h is evident that lie would not have so much property under 
4 the protection of the State as a man with 100/. a year for 10, or 
4 20, or 100 years ; the first man, if deprived of the title lo his pro-^ 
*perty, would be deprived only of 100/. ; but the other man would he 
4 deprived of, 20 times, or 100 times 100/.; and, therefore, the only 
4 fair way tof dealing with these men, is to assess them on the present. 

4 value of their whole income. ^1T 4 A man receiving 100/. for a year 
4 from a 'variable source, has only the amount of that year’s interest 
4 to protect, whilst a man who receives 100/. a year for life ought 
to pay in proportion to the State which protects his property.* 

4 Let the country be invaded, as for instance this country was at the 
4 time of the Conquest, or as India has been ; that may deprive not 
4 only the present possessor, but the reversionee, of the whole amount 


* 4897. 
% 4898. 
|| 4892. 
** 4897. 

4914. 
Ilil 4918. 


„ t 4928. 4912. 

# § 4899. 

f 4900. 
tf 4094. 

§§ 4915. 

If 4919. 
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‘of Lis property.’* ‘If the country is invaded and the property 

* is confiscated, the man with a property returning 100/. for one 
4 year will lose 100/., and the man with a property returning 100/. 

‘ for every year of 10 years will lose 1000/., to tax each of them at 
£ 3/. would he manifestly unjust/ } 

‘ 1 certainly consider that if the two parties A. and B. were taxed 
4 upon these respective terms, they would be paying in proportion to 
4 the extent of interest protected by the State : that is shown very 

* strikingly by assuming that they are both deprived of the pro- 
‘ tection of the State, and that, consequently, both lose their pro- 
perty by invasion or any other cause; it is quite evident that 

* the person in possession of the life estate would lose 16,669/., 

4 and that the other would lose 33,333//} 

4 I would capitalise the income derived from landed property, and I 

* would capitalise the income derived from variable property, accord- 
4 ing to the values of the day, and I would tax them in proportion, so 
‘ much per 1000/., on the value of the property or of the income/ § 

‘I think in that case the tax would be a just tax, and that every 
4 person of common sense in the country would be of the same 
‘ opinion/!! 

‘ I would value annuities, whether from trades or professions, oil 
4 the same principle, but at a different rate of interest/ If 

‘ I would apply the same rule to incomes dependent upon health or 
‘ business ; introducing the additional risk of the person dying or 
‘ being disabled/** 

4 J mean to include unproductive property, because I conceive all 
4 that property to b^ under the protection of the Government/ ff 

* The income of the year (national revenue ?) should not necessarily 
‘ be paid out of the produce of the year, or out of the revenues of the 
‘ year ; but im any case it ought to be paid by the persons possessing 
4 that produce ; not in proportion to the amount produced in that 
4 year, but in proportion to the value of their share in tlie.produee of 
4 that year and of all future years/}} 

4 In the quality of perfect justice no other tax approaches a Froperly 
Tax/§§ . 

Such is the theory of a Property Tax expounded to us -by 
the actuaries, who have been put forward, nothing loath,’ by its 
advocates as men the most conversant of any with the values of 
incomes and property, and the most competent of all men, by 
their mathematical and professional accomplishments, to estimate 
their taxable ability and liability, and therefore qualified to 
propound to us the true principles and to make manifest to us 
the arcanum of finance and justice hitherto concealed from us, 


* 4920. 
} 4905. 
|| 4909. 
** 4924. 
}} 4937. 


f 4921. 
§ 4908. 
i 4911. 
tf 4984. 
§§ 5027. 
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because, apparently, statesmen, chancellors of the exchequer, 
‘ philosophers and mathematicians,’ have not studied the subject 
in life insurance offices. 

Those who buy and sell commodities, or act as appraisers of their 
selling value, — as actuaries commonly do — of annuities, or pay- 
ments for shorter or longer terms, — commonly know one thing, at 
least, about their commodities ; that is, their value in exchange, 
their value for sale. They know the fair price, the cheap price, 
and the dear price; and, as they know this, are excellent advisers 
in the process of buying or selling. But it by no mcarts follows, 
nor is it found in practice, that the salesman, the broker, or the 
appraiser, who so well knows the commercial value of an object, 
is equally well acquainted with the nature, the properties, the 
excellences, and capabilities of the commodity, as those other 
persons are who produce it, who develop it, who consume it, 
who use it, who enjoy it, who h;ive, in fact, everything else to 
do with the commodity except to ascertain its selling price. 

It is, however, a common delusion of self-love, and a common 
delusion of disinterested opinion too, that he who knows the price 
of a thing knows all that is essential about it. The actuaries in 
the present case, and no small portion of the public besides, hold 
the opinion that, knowing the sale price of a given yearly sum, 
the actuaries know exactly what the recipient of that sum ought 
to pay for Government. A salesman at Smithlield, a first-rate 
judge of the price of beef, would as reasonably pretend to fix a 
tariff of prices which the consumers of beef shall give for all 
other commodities, as that a valuer of annuities fo* sale or pur- 
chase should, as such, claim superior authority to decide what 
sums all classes of recipients or non-recipients of income shall 
pay to Government for preventing our being robbed, beaten, 
cheated, or the like. 

For the vqluc of our incomes for sale has simply nothing to 
do with the matter. 

And we have two very c heavy ’ volumes of evidence on 
4 the Property and Income Tax 9 which, so far as concerns the 
appraisement by actuaries of the saleable value of income (and 
this is the one datum that involved all the rest of the process), 
is as entirely and absolutely beside the question as if the evidence 
had all been taken in reference to the last new planet. 

The 4 Property 9 taxer’s elements are these. 4 All a man’s 
4 income, present and prospective, is his property. His property 
4 is his means. If he were to lose all his property he would lose 
4 both the present and the future enjoyment of it. The State 
4 protects him from this loss. He ought to pay to the State 
4 according to its protection. Therefore he ought to pay at 
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c present for both the protection of the present and the protection 
of the future enjoyment of his property.’ 

The inconsequential character of the inference is so apparent, 
that it is only to be accounted for on the principle that too much 
learning in one way causes madness in another, — too much of 
the practice of valuing annuities at their present saleable value, 
has made the actuaries forget two essential things, — that the 
present value of it for sale is not the income itself, nor its capa- 
bilities for taxation or for any other single purpose but for sale, 
and — that the present protection by Government in the current 
year is not all that Government provides, nor that a continuing 
income has to pay for. 

Though it is a probable contingency, that brokers and ac- 
tuaries, perhaps, naturally look on as its proper destination, that 
the title to property is to be sold, that the interest in a prospec- 
tive income is to be assigned away ; this is not the true utili- 
tarian, moral, or economical use of such property. On the con- 
trary, it is commonly the most, lamentable fact in its history that 
it is to be sold or assigned away. Nor is it the sale or the sale 
price that makes the fund for taxation. On the contrary, it is 
the enjoyment — the continuity of the enjoyment and use — that 
makes the benefit, the continuing means, the continuing * ability’ 
to be taxed. 

The principles of public and of private economy are in every 
respect the same. What is ruinous in domestic husbandry has 
never been found to be profitable or just in statesmanship. What 
a good man, a wise man, has to do, is to retain his property or 
his income, to enjoy it in moderation, and improve it prudently. 
It is a rule, too, of economy, both domestic and national, 
that the wants of the day should, as far as possible, be satisfied 
by provision made beforehand, and not by a consumption by 
anticipation of next year’s means, and still less -by anticipation 
of the whole means of a man’s whole life. He ftho acts on 
any other plan in his expenditure than the first is append- 
thrift, and will soon have the profligate’s experien6e of what 
his property is worth to sell. Indeed, his first step would 
be the sale. For if any man should regulate his expenditure 
•for other things by the rule recommended for the Property 
Tax — if, say an actuary, having three years of expectancy 
of a professional income, should think of carrying out in his. 
domestic arrangements the rule of expenditure which he has 
laid down for his and all people’s expenditure in the article of 
Government, namely, that he should pay his expenses, not out 
4 of the produce of the year, or out of the revenues of the year, 

( but in proportion to the value of *his share -in the produce of 
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* that year, and of all future years,’* and should accordingly pay 
for house rent every year 3^- times as much as a single year’s 
income would justify, for bread, butcher’s meat, clothing, ser- 
vice, and all his other requirements, in the same proportion ; it 
is very clear that lie would simply be a beggar at the end of the 
first year for the next two years and a half, — that is, for all 
the rest of the time during which by the hypothesis he is to 
have any income. If a proprietor of consols, an owner of 
land, or aught else, being impressed with his friend the 
actuary’s admiration of the 4 perfect justice ’ of the Property 
Tax, should adopt ilso his view of the rule of public eco- 
nomy, and carry it out into practice in his domestic economy, 
lie would, if he had a life interest, make himself in the first 
year destitute for life, which is long enough; or, if lie was 
owner of the perpetuity, he would clearly expend the value of 
his property for ever, in this one year. 

Unfortunately there are some spendthrift lords of the land and 
permanent annuitants, and there may he possibly a fast actuary, 
who m practice, and quite unconscious of the ‘ perfect justice’ 
of their conduct, do expend some of the 4 produce of future 
‘ years’ in the enjoyments of this. But even these, whom men 
call prodigals, and actuaries no doubt call doers of perfect 
justice, would scarcely allow their bakers to charge say one 
loaf to-day as thirty-three loaves to the landlord, and as tliree- 
anu-a-half loaves to the actuary, and they would be likely to 
insist oil paying for one loaf as one loaf, just as other men 
desire to do "with Government, — pay for one year’s protection 
as tae protection of one year. 

.Why the rule of expenditure, which would be madness in 
any man in his domestic economy, is to be imposed on him as 
to his public Economy, is now to be seen. 

Is the Government then an exception; is this one of the 
commodities or muniments of man’s life or property that ought 
to be provided lor by any other than the realised means of the 
time ? or is the expectation or certainty of next year’s produce 
or income a present ‘ means ’ for the provision of Government ? 
Should a field be protected by law this year by the expenditure 
of the anticipated value of next year’s, or the next hundred 
years’, crops — should a lawyer or a prirna donna’s protection 
this year be paid for by expenditure of liis or her salary expected 
next year, or the next three years and a half, or throughout 


* Mr. Farr’s statement of the actuaries’ principle. Second Re- 
port (4937.). 
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whatever Is the term of years estimated as that of their probable 
receipt of professional income? If so, what is it that would 
make such expenditure the height of folly in all other cases, 

* justice’ and ‘ common sense,’ when exercised for Government ? 

Government is, as the advocates of a Property Tax incessantly 
tell us, the protector of all a man’s property — of every man’s 
property. It is true, and they might also add, of all a mans 
other interests ; but that further fact would not serve the pur- 
pose of making it appear that property, and all property, and 
property alone, is to pay the cost of Government, and to be the 
test and measure of liability to taxation. However, let it stand 
that Government is the protector of property, — and that pro- 
party ought to contribute proportionally. 

Then what is the ruoronriON? Here is the very simplb 
question which these persons, so mathematical as they arc, 
persist in overlooking or misrepresenting. A proportion has at 
least four terms. In this case the simple terms always are: •»— 
As property is to protection, so is one month’s income to one 
month’s protection, or one year’s income to one year’s protection, 
and so on. 

Property, or any other interest, can but be protected accord- 
ing to its nature. Government can only do what mortal men 
can do : it can only protect what is in being, while itself is in 
being. Property may be transient or permanent, it may be 
perbliable property, or property in durable metals or precious 
stones, or an indestructible field. 

And government, the law, and its administration, — is that an 
abstraction, or is it a, practical arrangement of which we know the. 
nature and action? Government is simply a practical arrange- 
ment, which we daily carry on by personal agencies, modifying 
it at our will, now making it more, now less effiPiei^t, now. 
adding hands and making it more costly and perhaps not more 
efficient, — now withdrawing them and making it cheaper„and'it 
may be better or worse. It is a personal machinery, the cost 
of which we can regulate at pleasure, having as much or as 
little of it and its operation, its ‘ protection,’ as the holders of 
the purse strings choose. Its cost, the whole object of taxation, 
can bo and indeed always is ascertained for every year, and if wo 
please to be so curiously speculative, we have but to work a few 
sums in division, by divisors of 12, or 52, or 365, to know its 
cost in every month, and every week, and every day, nay every 
hour, minute, or second. 

What then is Government, but a regimented complement of 
men, doing certain prescribed work, or work ‘discretionary 
vol. xc vii. no. exevur. 
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witliin certain limits, from hour to hour, from day to day, from 
year to year ? The cost of it is the cost of doing this same 
work in the same hours, days, and years. And taxation, whether 
levied incessantly as Customs, and Excise, and some other duties 
are, or periodically, as others are, is but the contribution, more 
compulsory it is true than voluntary, more unpleasant as all 
paying is than the receipt of the purchased benefit, but necessary 
to pay this cost. 

And as to income and property, what can Government do but 
from time to time protect such as is at the time actually in esse. 
If I have perishable fruit, that will rot by to-morrow, I and no 
other man, and no government can protect me in its enjoyment, 
but by giving me present protection while it exists capable of 
being destroyed or abstracted. An immemorial common law, 
a stringent statute of Edward III., a decision last year of Tier 
Majesty’s Bench, w T ill do nothing for me, unless at this instant 
there, is the constable, the judge, the sheriff, and, if need be, the 
last resource the military force, the things that cost money 
and necessitate taxation, ready and available to me here and 
now. And if 1 have a field, what will protect it? Not.' my 
title as-n redly, though it be by gift direct from the nation itself, 
Blenheim or Strathfieldsaye. M\ title, my right, the allowance 
of my right, now or for next year or to all eternity, costs the 
nation nothing. And it avails me nothing if the State does not 
all the time that lm title enures keep up that really costly ar- 
rangement. of constables, judges, sheriffs, and the rest., necessary 
for my protection whenever 1 am threatened or attacked. This, 
but not my title, will cost money just as long as the force is 
kept up. This expense must be incurred so long as J want the 
protection, and I may justly he called on to pay for it by the 
day, the month, or the year, as T want it, as it is in fact pro- 
vided, and‘as it is in fact paid for. 

Government is not titles, is not rights, it is not the enun- 
ciation, promulgation, definition of their nature, limitations, or 
incidents. Government does not give these titles. Govern- 
ment is the corporal, human, eating, drinking, dressing, locomo- 
tive, active, consuming, costly, force of living men, in various 
ranks and orders of service, who each and every day stand in 
readiness to protect the enjoyment of the objects of these rights, 
of these titles, as it finds them already defined, — to deter and 
repel aggression threatened or made upon them, to redress injury 
ta them, and to execute justice on the aggressors. 

But, -sav the advocates of the c property tax/ a permanent 
yearly income lias a value greater than an income for one year, 
as 33 *3 ti> 1, — is saleable at a price in that proportion, and this 
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price, tliis value, which a man may obtain when he pleases, which 
is a means he may avail himself of when he chooses, — tins value, 
this property, the State protects, and he ought to pay accordingly 
33*3 times the. tax he would pay on an income of only one year’s 
duration. 

True again, but with this qualification. The State protects it, 
but not all this year. The State, as we see it this year, will, we 
expect, lie much the same next year ; and we, calling similar 
things by the same common name, call the state of this year 
and the state of next year, and of the year and years after 
that for ever, by the same name — for it has a principle of con- 
tinuity in it, as lesser bodies politic have. And we expect that 
what the human instruments employed in Government last year, 
did last year, that what they and their successors this year do 
this year, they and their successors next year and the next year 
again, as far forward as we care 'to speculate, will do for as long 
a period as we concern ourselves about. And if these instru- 
ments of Government act next year they will be provided for by 
the k ways and means,’ and if they do not, we will do our best to 
cut off their supplies there and then. 

Now, having the expectation that Government will in future 
operate as it has done hitherto — proved by experience to be 
in the main a reasonable expectation: \vc may act upon it 'ac- 
cordingly — we should be absurd if we did not. Therefore, we 
accumulate, we improve*, wc earn, we purchase permanent 
goods, and estates, not with any notion that wc are ti> have all 
the protection we require to the whole of our acquisitions from 
the Government of the current year. We know that we shall 
want the protection every year, one year as much as another*;, 
ami unless w r e were assured that w r c should have its protection 
next year and thenceforward, we should have a vejry different 
estimation of such acquisitions. 

In fact it is the continuing Government that gives the con- 
tinuous value: it is the trust in next year’s Government that 
gives a value to next year’s expectancy : it is a belief that there 
will be a Government while I livg, tlurt gives a Value to an 
annuity for my life ; it is the confidence that there will be a sub- 
sisting costly, but effective Government in the next generation 
that gives value to a reversion ; it is the same confidence in the 
continuous succession of Governments in every year that gii os 
a value to a perpetual annuity or^i permanent property. 

But all this expectation — all this value, resulting from it, js 
not due to this years Government, to its services, rendered to 
me in this year, or to be rendered this year to the purchaser of 
my interests. If I offered for sale a permanent title , as to 4* per 
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cent. Baratarian stock, of winch the dividends payable this year 
were already in the Bank coffers, but as to which it was known 
that the enemies of Barataria were on their inarch, who would 
take order that no more dividends were ever paid after this year* 
it is clear that I should not get a better price than 4/., the year’s 
produce, for my title to 100/. of permanent national Baratarian 
stock. Put the danger of a justitium a few years further off, 
my expectation is enlarged to the probable term of those few 
years, my stock has in this proportion a higher price ; but its 
value will be estimated, not by what this year’s Government 
will do for it, but by what all successive Governments will, each - 
in their successive days and years, do for it. 

So of all property. The value of the expectancy beyond the 
day or the year is due, not to what we expect or shall experi- 
ence from the government of the day or the year, but from 
what we expect to experience” from all the Governments that 
will subsist subsequently to this day or year. 

TIoncc it is that however good a temporary Government may 
be — however devoted to the maintenance of right and order — 
it can give no assurance of permanent value, it cannot enable 
expectancies of property to fetch a high price, if there be not 
a firm confidence in its being succeeded by equally trustworthy 
governments. 

Wc come then to this, that the value of expectancies is due to 
the subsistence of Government — of law : but that it is not to 
this year’s Government, but to tbe continuous subsistence of 
Governments contemporaneously with the property to be pro- 
tected. . 

And we may proceed, by way of corollary : 

Wc owe nothing to the Government of the day for the cost of 
our rights- g,nd titles* 

We owe to the Government of the day the protection, or its 
copt, of so much property, be it produce of land, wages of labour, 
salary \>f skill, reward of talent, dividend of stock, as comes into 
existence as disposable means (not into expectancy) in its day. 

We shall act prudently^o provide out of the day’s accruing 
means for the maintenance of the Government of the day ; but 
we shall act the spendthrift, if wc provide out of next year’s 
produce for the conveniences to be exhausted this year; wc shall 
be still more profligate if we anticipate our wdiole inheritance, 
our whole expectation, to provide either for Government or any 
other continuing, equal, perpetually contemporaneous charge. 

Even for expenditure in permanent improvements, and where 
national existence is concerned, tlic course adopted by all Govern- 
ments of obtaining the capital by loan, and arranging for its 
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repayment in successive years by those who may then live and 
enjoy the continuing benefit, and the means wherewith to pay 
the cost of the advantage, is more consonant with the sound 
principles of domestic and public economy than any tax would be 
that was levied at the time of the expenditure incurred upon the 
temporary holders of property in proportion to any estimate of 
their expectations. 

Our entire conclusion then is thus for coincident with that of 
the advocates of a property tax, that all incomes, all produce, 
should be taxed to the support of Government. 

But wc diverge immediately throughout all the rest of our 
way. So far from holding that a tax levied in proportion to 
the expectancies of future years, is ‘unapproached in the quality 
of perfect justice,’ we hold that such a tax is foolish and profli- 
gate so far as it appropriates »for our present uses, in main- 
taining the Government of the year, the unrealised means or 
the value of the title to the unrealised means of future years, 
which will each in its t urn bring with it its own burdens on all 
the realised means of those years; that, as such a course pursued 
in domestic economy as to the whole of a man’s means would 
be immediate instantaneous ruin, it is only in degree less foolish 
and pro! ligate in state economy, inasmuch as this may involve a 
less expenditure than the whole of the private revenues of the 
taxpayers. 

But even if we could not thoroughly demolish the principle, 
still the practical effect of taxing landlords, fundholder^ and other 
proprietors, at thirty-three times the rate of the annuitant for one 
year, at ten times the rates of professional men and the like, 
would be sufficient of itself to make us discard a proposal of' a 
tax so manifestly insupportable in its confiscating operation oil 
the one hand, and in its entire inefficiency and illusory character 
as a means of revenue on the other. 

* * 

Having thus far followed the proposers of a property-tax over 
their high grounds of principle, policy, and justice, which they 
have selected for themselves, and trusting that they are entirely 
dislodged from all their main positions, it becomes a work of 
supererogation to address ourselves to, the innumerable minor 
points which, otherwise might have occupied our attention. We 
may pretermit all discussions of detail as to the injustice of a 
property- tax on deferred incomes, reversions, on the applicability 
of averages as a basis of taxation, — in itself a tempting subject, 
however, — and countless others. 

One detail would, but for want of Space, be very inviting,— 
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the question of the justice of taxing fixed annuities for short 
terms at the same rate in the pound on their annual amount* as 
if they were perpetual annuities. It must, however, be left in 
the able hands of Mr. Maitland and Mr. Warburton, the force 
of whose demonstrations will not be lessened by any sneer at 
mathematicians and philosophers. 

Another important subject is treated of in Mr. Ilemming’s 
pamphlet and with great force of reasoning — the justice, 
namely, of taxing all acquisitions where they accrue, whether 
on the part of exertions, or by gifl, bequest, or inheritance, at 
the same rate as income. But for the same reason as before, 
the subject cannot be examined now. 

One topic, however, requires with peculiar urgency a few 
remarks. The adhesion to any principle of taxation, hv any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, js a very important, stage in the 
progress towards its realisation in practice; and Mr. Disraeli’s 
announcement that Lord Derby’s administration were ‘prepared 
e to assent to 1 lie principle of the distinguishing between per- 
‘ maiicnt and precarious incomes,’ has been much applauded, 
and relied on as a first step which will render the consummation 
of the plan of a property tax easy. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the part of his plan or the 
reduction of the farmer's contributions to the Lax, by reducing 
by one half the tax levied under Schedule B., further than to 
observe that that schedule relates to all other tenants of lands, 
tenements? and hereditaments, of dwelling houses and of all 
other erections, and of all modifications and improvements of the 
land and the water, besides those occupied by farmers merely, 
ho far as it was pretended that the farmers, by being charged 
on the amount of one half of their rent in England, or one third 
in Scotland/had been rated too high to the income tax, it is dis- 
proved by the fact that, having the right to appeal, if the tax ex- 
ceeded the rate of 7 d. in the pound of their actual profits, a class 
so tenacious of their dues as the farmers had so universally prefer- 
red not to appeal. As a plan for distinguishing between c per- 
s manent’ and ‘ precarious ’ incomes it wholly fails, inasmuch as it 
gives the advantage of a remission of one half of the tax equally to 
those farmers who farm, and all other occupiers who occupy their 
own fee simple lands or tenements, or under the longest leases, 
or under the tenancies at will to expire in the current year, — 
to those whose occupation is Inost certainly prosperous, as to 
th(?se whose income is most precarious, — to those with a whole 
of a long life before them, as to those whose age or health, or 
other circumstances, will bring their occupation immediately to 
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an end. As in any measure a remedy for tlmt kind of temporary 
and precarious existence, which is the characteristic of the profits 
of some other trades, some other professions ancl vocations, the 
plan wholly fails 5 but as a proportionate benefit to the farmer, it 
deserves this remark, that, intended or not, it gave the contributor 
in Schedule B. a greater remission than Mr. Disraeli seemed to 
announce, — namely, two remissions, one of one third on redu- 
cing the basis of his assessment from half to one third of the rent ; 
and secondly, an additional quarter by reducing his rate from 
Id. to 5 1 d. In other words. Schedule B., the farmer’s schedule, 
was to have its scale reduced by half, while D., which does in- 
clude the mass of the really precarious incomes, and E., are to 
have a remission only of the one quarter. However, this part of 
Mr. Disraeli’s plan may be considered as safely interred with 
liis other plans of the preceding six years for the especial be- 
nefit. of the f armers and their landlords. 

But as regards Schedule 1). more especially. It is not lightly 
to be, assumed that Mr. Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
bringing forth a plan of taxation and finance, affecting and af- 
fected by the whole detail of all these schedules, should not have 
read them or ascertained in some practical way what was in 
fact included under them. 

Vet his plan of dealing with the whole of Schedule D., as 
inclusive of nothing but precarious income, and of giving to it 
indiscriminately the benefit intended to precarious incomes, 
seems to involve no less. For how could he have failed to per- 
ceive that in taxing profit or gain from nil kinds 4>f property 
whatever, whether at. home or abroad, not included in the other 
schedules, it in the first place includes all those numerous and. 
vast companies and associations having their head-quarters ' in 
Great Britain, and prosecuting their enormous operations. in all 
parts of the world ? To name a few^ that occur , at the most 
cursory glance, there are all the Banks established fof our home 
business and for our colonies, and dependencies, with the Bank 
of England at their head, stable and profitable for a cehtury and 
a half, and it is to be hoped for all time, and some 154 Joint 
Stock Banks, to which are to be added the private hanks, sonie 
500 — older some of them, and even more profitable than the 
Bank of England itself, and prolific generators of noble houses. 
Then the Insurance Offices for lives, fire, and shipping, and 
what not, — some 180 of them in the London Directory alone 
of 1852, including the Amicable, the Equitable, and others, 
whose stability is as the foundation of the earth, and profitableness 
as assured as demonstration. Then some 45 Steam and Navigation 
Companies, 136 Mining Companies;' 10 Companies, some enor- 
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mously profitable for centuries, others for generations, for the 
supply of water in the metropolis alone. Some 2.‘i Gas Com- 
panies in the same Directory, none, that we have heard, making 
temporary or precarious gains. A vast number of others having 
corporate or quasi-corporate existence and perpetual succession. 
Territorial and dominatory companies, the East India Company, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the like, and for all conceiv- 
able purposes realisable by association and perpetuation, and 
amounting, with those before referred to, to at least 511, enu- 
merated in tlic same London Directory alone, Next comes an 
incalculable mass of establishments more private, hut in their 
nature constituting nearly perpetual monopolies, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, boilcries, ship-yards, and many others dispersed in all 
the great resorts of men, establishments that for generations 
knew no change but increase of business and progression of 
profit. Add to these the gres?t traditionary merchants, the 
almost prescriptive aristocracy of their vocation, hereditary firms 
doii\i> for generations the work that makes them the masters of 
.reigning princes, sometimes the arbiters of nations. What h;j,s 
all this mass of stable wealth, profit, and power to do with the 
* precarious and temporary?’ What, has their exemption to do 
with the gratification of c the working millions? 9 Has any 
gentleman of acres more assurance of the course in which his 
inherit mice will go than these banks and companies of the course 
of their concerns and course of profit? What has a bank like 
that of Coutts, with its profits not less than 50,000/. a year, and 
without a necessity of one penny of capital, to say in favour of 
its exemption under Schedule I). seven farthings out of a seven- 
penny tax on the ground of the temporary and precarious cha- 
racter of their business and profits? 

W e have not time or space to go far into the question : hut 
•when any of* these or inched any trading concern that makes a 
profit to pay the tax at all, is spoken of as precarious, this simple 
fact is to be «borne in mind — that their precariousness as a dis- 
tinctive characteristic to separate D. from A. and B. and C. and 
E., is not only one of the unhappy kind which entitles D. to 
commiseration, and to remission of taxation. His condition is 
not merely characterised by the liability to precarious loss, it 
has also its prospects, and realises it still more often, of certain, 
as well as precarious gains. If he may more often than A. and 
C. lose his capital in business, or make it less, he does, in fact, 
nine, times out of ten make a capital, or double it or treble it, 
which A. or C. could never do out of their profits, if they ac- 
cumulated the whole of them, and put them out at compound 
interest, in less than twenty- four years. Are we to suppose with 
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Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Sothcron, that all trade, all profession, all 
vocation, all the mass of speculation and industry is in the 
mass less profitable than capital in land, and property in the 
national funds, by 25 per cent. ? Or do we not all practically 
know that amongst the mass of certain and precarious gains, 
the precarious losses on the mass wholly disappear, and leave, 
instead of a profit of 3 per cent, that would take, if it were all 
accumulated, twenty -four years to make a new capital, a profit 
that averages at least 12 per cent., which would, if treated in the 
same manner, make another equal capital in less than six years. 
If precariousncss is to affect the rate of taxation, — if, because 
profits may be diminished, they arc to be rated at three-fourths 
of their actual realised amount, at 5 { cL instead of 7 d. 9 what are 
we to add to that rate when they are increased beyond the 
3 per cent, of A. or C. ? When they arc, in fact, for a whole 
life 12 per cent., should we not tax them at 4 times 7 d . 3 — 
2s. 4d . in the pound ? 

Do it observed, that the present tax in theory docs^ exact 
justice to this precarious character of income when the preca- 
riousness does in fact operate, so Jar as it diminishes exactly as 
income actually diminishes, becomes nothing when income fails 
(to reach 150/. a year), and increases exactly as it increases. 

' Only in practice, it is known that schedule D. administers to 
itself the measure of ‘justice' it approves for itself; and, re- 
garding the tax as a ‘ sacrifice,’ as Mr. J. Stuart Mill too sym- 
pathetically calls it, I). makes his returns according to his con- 
science, with the natural bias to make as little of Uf 6 sacrifice’ as 
possible. 

It does then appear to be a course which nothing but ignorance 
can palliate, to treat all the classes afiectcd by Schedule IX as 
one: to assume that it is wholly one indivisible class requiring 
consideration for the temporary and. precarious oharacter of its 
gains. If there be in that schedule any persons whose circum- 
stances correspond with this assumption, they should be dis- 
tinguished by the appropriate distinctions, and relieved as they 
came under them. But it is unendurable that we. should remit. 25 
per cent, to the proprietor of bank* stock, or of New River 
Company shares, or a share in Barclay and Perkins 1 Brewery, 
on account of the fluctuations of income that they never incur, 
— of losses that they only know inversely by the indirect expe- * 
rience of their own certain gains. 

It finally remains for us to see to what this agitation for a Pro- 
perty Tax tends to in its effects and consequences Jblyond the 
range of the Income Tax itself. This is not a question beside our 
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present purpose, for it assumes a prodigious consequence in its 
importance, its oppressiveness, and its impolicy. 

Is the Income Tax to be condemned for its action, as affect- 
ing precarious and temporary incomes ? 

Is a Property Tax to be substituted for it, because justice 
requires permanent and certain property to be assessed higher 
for its certainty or permanency ? 

If so, then clearly no one of our present taxes but must be 
condemned on exactly the same grounds as the Income Tax, 
and no device of man can invent any other tax that can stand 
scrutiny if the Property Tax is just; and if no tax can be found 
that is not condemned on the same grounds as the Income Tax, 
it follows that all cur other taxes must be condemned, that we 
can maintain no other tax but the Property Tax! In other 
words, it is all Property Tax, or no tax at all.* 

The Income Tax is unjust, as taxing precarious profits as if 
they were certain, temporary profits as if they were permanent, 
as making no allowance, for a man’s misfortunes, his duty to 
save for his family, to save to replace his capital, to insure 
against ill health and disability. 

If so, then what other tax, indeed, what other operation of 
business, is just ? 

Our public income, stated summarily, is derived from Cus- 
toms, Excise, the Stamp Duties, and the Assessed and Land 
Taxes. Each of* these is condemned by the same principle that 
condemns the present. Income Tax. Conceive a pound of 5s. 
tea, a quart -of brandy or beer, a 5s. stamp, sold with its tax 
graduated for all varieties of income, as 4 perfect justice’ re- 
quires, and' is to be done by the Property Tax. Conceive the 
grocer and his customers, 

A. A pound of Souchong, Pekoe -flavoured, if you please. 

Mr . Figg. Yes, -Ma’am. — What schedule. Ma’am ? 

A. Schedule A. 

Mr.»F. Duty 2s. 2d. Foe simple, life, or term? 

A. For life. 


* As many of the witnesses would have it, e. g. Mr. C. Jollicoe 
(4149.), and Mr. Hume — see his Draft Report, p. xxxii. 6 Your 

* Committee submit, finally, that the taxation of this country is not 

* based on any intelligible principle ; and that it becomes more and 
4 more apparent every year, especially if the Property Tax is to be a 

* permanent tax, that the whole of the present system of taxation 
4 must be revised ; that the best tax, the tax most easily levied, offer- 
4 ing the fewest obstacles in the collection, and the least likely to en- 
4 courage tvasion and fraud, will be found to be an equal tax on the 
4 realised and industrial property of the United Kingdom.' 
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Mr. j F. For life. Age, Madam ? Don’t like to say ? Of 
course. Excuse me: you know. Madam, it is not my fault. 
Say 40, — 16^ years’ purchase, — Half duty Is. Id. Any chil- 
dren or incumbrance. Madam? None. Tea 3s., duty Is. 1 d, 9 
— 4s. Id. if you please, Madam. Thank you, much obliged. 

Conceive the practical process of taxing Codebs, with his 
300/. a year consols, for his bedroom and sitting-room, at 33 
times the amount of House Tax that you lay on Mr. Macaire 
with a barrack full of children and a very precarious income 
of 300/. a year valued at one year’s purchase — and conceive the 
further operation of deducting from Mr. Maca ire’s tax of one- 
fifth of a penny in the pound an allowance for insurance to 
settle his six sons in life and to provide for his seven daughters. 

Yet if something like this ‘ perfect justice ’ cannot be done 
with tea, which brings in ail income of 5 millions and a half — 
nearly equal in amount to th,e Income Tax itself, and just three 
times the amount of what is raised under Schedule 1)., the 
Jonas for which the whole tax is troubled ; if something like 
this cannot be done with sugar, which brings in 4 millions, with 
tobacco and its 4 millions — indeed with the whole customs and 
excise, and their 37 millions, and the bulk of the Stamp and 
Assessed Taxes — how are they or any of them to be main- 
tained on principles of ‘justice?’ Can we pretend to sacrifice 
the Income Tax, because some part of Schedule D., perhaps, 
but not probably, paying half a million a year, is unjustly taxed 
on an equal rate with certain and permanent incomes, and yet 
pretend at the same time to retain customs and ^excise to the 
amount of 37 millions, — seventy times the amount? Can we 
revolt against this rate of payment of an eleventh 1 part of t*he 
Income Tax, and still continue to endure all we condemn in 
that when multiplied seventy times ? 

The same reasoning applies to the taxes on stamps, and on 
houses, and others of the assessed taxes- -in short, bn the whole 
or almost the whole of our taxes, 58 millions yearly, — 1(X) times 
at least the amount of the income tax raised in the maimer 
the advocates of a property tax complain of. 

With the general taxes, all the l66al taxes must go too — for 
the vice imputed to the Income Tax, by its adversaries, is 
more rife in all these, than in the Income Tax itself. 

In short, at least 70 millions of general and local taxation*, 
must logically fall with the present system of taxing temporary 
and precarious income. 4 . 1 . 

Will reformers so mathematical — so in love with ‘perfect 
justice ’ — strain at this gnat and swallow that camel ? 

They deserve more credit for consistency •than will allow us 
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to put such an imputation of such inconsistency upon them. 
Fiat justitia, ruat caelum . They never will, they never can con- 
sistently stop, till we consent to raise our 60 or 70 millions of 
income iu the proportion of 7 <1. in the pound, on an income of 
one year, and of 19s: bd. and one third of a penny in the pound 
on the permanent annuitant, — 33 millions a year on Schedule 
A. instead of 2-£, as now — 9 millions and a quarter on Schedule 
C., instead of three quarters of a million as now, — and then wc 
shall nearly have arrived at the consummation of 4 A Property 
Tax’ founded on Principles of ‘perfect Justice ! ’ 


Note to Art IT. in last Number . 

We regret to find that some expressions in an Article on the 
Ionian Islands, in our last Number, which referred to Mr. 
Bowen, have been understood in a more serious light than was 
intended, and have been thought to reflect unduly upon that 
gentleman. We have, since the publication of our Article, seen 
copies of letters addressed to Mr. Bowen, in Nov. 18.51, by Sir 
Henry Ward, the Lord High Commissioner, and Mr. Dusmani, 
the Secretary of the Commission of Public Instruction, in which 
they express their approbation of Mr. Bowen's conduct during 
the time that he filled the office of Rector of the University of 
Corfu. We will only add our belief that Mr. Bowen’s eminent 
classical attainments well qualify him for the post which he 
now worthily fills, in one of* the principal colleges of the 
University of Oxford. 


No. CXCIX . will be published in July. 
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Alison, ( Sir A.), review of his £ History of Europe, "from the Fall of 
£ Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852/ 
269 — his £ History’ mainly a rcchanffec of confuted theories and 
untenable views, ib. — Sir A. Alison the Colonel Sibthorp of 
literature, ib . — his choice of subject and manner of handling it 
alike injudicious, 270 — his •fair treatment of an opponent, 271 — 
general inaccuracy and want of merit evinced in the £ History/ ib . 
— extract proving the author’s clumsy and ungrammatical mode of 
expressing himself, 27 2 — his needless and slovenly repetitions, 
272-3 — want of accuracy in statistical statements, 273-4 — his trite 
and puerile reflections, 274-6, and extracts — unlucky in his 
classical citations, 275, vote — what the task of a historian is when 
read aright, 276-7 — Sir A. Alison’s Preliminary Chapter, 277 — 
his favourite crotchet — the decline of England since her return to 
cash payments in 1819, 277-8 — fallacious arguments in support of 
his views, 278-9 — a few facts for the Author to consider before his 
next edition, 279-80 — discreditable assertions respecting the 
Monetary Acts of 1819, 1844, and 1845, 281 — his views on the 
increased pressure of taxation since 1815 confuted by the statistics 
of Mr. Norman and Mr. Porter, 282-4 — his lamentations over the 
‘modern exodus/ 284 — its cause erroneously stated to bo Free 
Trade, 284-5, and extract — the failure of the potato, and the dis- 
covery of Australian gold, the two events principally promoting 
emigration, 285-6 — increase of employment,, and greater abundance 
and cheapness of food, since? Free Trade has been established, 286 
— emigration from Ireland, 286-7 — emigration from the United 
Kingdom to Australian colonies, 287 — Sir A. Alison’s 'unfavourable 
view- of the Kef'orm Act, 287-8 — his just remarks on the great 
Chartist demonstration of April JO? 1848, 288, extract — probable 
result thereof had it occuned during an unreformed Parliament 
and a prohibitive tarilf, ib, — Sir A. Alison's gram! new discovery — 
that the steam engine and machinery have no influence in cheap- 
ening the production of food. 289, and extract — untenableness of 
his views as to the mortality of manufacturing towns, 289-91 — and 
as to the supposed consequences resulting from the adoption ol 
Free Trade and a sound system of currency, 291. and extract — 
their effects upon the cultivation and value of land in England and 
Ireland, 291-2, and note — cultivation of wheat not declining, ae- 
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cording to Sir A. Alison, but increasing, 293 — his < melting away’ 
of our mercantile marine, altogether a fallacy, 294 — his fears lest 
England’s commerce should pass into the hands of foreigners 
equally groundless, 294-6 — education and civilisation, according to 
Sir A. Alison, not the blessings generally supposed, 296-7, and 
extracts and notes — statistics of crime, 297-300 — proportions of 
population respectively dependent on agriculture, and on manu- 
facturing and commercial pursuits, 300-1 — the ‘ History’ a perfect 
museum of obsolete opinions — a veritable ‘old curiosity shop,’ 301 
— his opinion of representative institutions, 302-3, and extract — 
liis remarks on the battle of Algiers, Voltaire, and the Encyclo- 
pedists, 303-3, and extract — Miss Marti Menu's History of England 
during the Thirty Years of Peace every way far superior to Sir A. 
Alton's, 30.5 — the time not yet arrived when such an eventful 
period can be properly viewed and treated, 306 — Sir A. Alison’s 
multifarious chapter. ‘Progress of Literature, Science, the Arts, 

‘ and Manners in Great Britain after the War,’ 307 — want of 
judgment displayed therein, 307-8^-his fondness of personal in- 
trusion, 308 — his astounding remarks on the merits and cha- 
racteristics of the works of Walter Scott, Moore, Campbell, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, &c., 30S-9 — liis blunders as to Paley, 
Buckland, Sedgwick, S)dney Smith, and Macaulay, 309 — his new 
discovery — Geology confirmatory of Scripture, ih. — his entire 
misapprehension of Mr. Hallum's style, 310 — his arbitrary selection 
and rejection of authors and actors, ib .— his entire ignoring of 
branches of art and science, and of their most distinguished orna- 
ments, 310-1 — remarks on the inflated and frothy style of his 
‘ History,' 312 — extracts proving the justice of the condemnatory 
stricture, 312-3 — concluding observations, 313-4. 

• 

B 

Bunsen's Hippolytus and fas Age, review of, 1 — the work interesting 
both* from its subject and the distinguished name and position of 
it*' author, 2 — ‘ .Refutation of all Heresies,’ edited by Miller, 2-3 — 
not the work of Origen, but of Hippolytus, 4-5, and extracts — 
Baur’s historical hypothesis regarding the late origin of the Gospel 
of St. John, 5-6, and extract— extract from the preface to Mr. 
Cu retail's ‘Ignatius,’ 7 — reply to Archdeacon Churton’s Strictures 
on Ignatius, 8-9, and extract — Mr. Bunsen on the opinion in Ger- 
many on the Armenian version, 9-11, and extracts — Apostolic 
Constitutions in Syriac, 11-2 — German criticism and German 
research, 12-3 — defence of the German Evangelical Church, 13-5, 
extract — authorship of the treatise against all heresies, 15-6, and 
note — arguments against Origen ’s being its author, 16-7 — and in 
favour of Hippolytus, 18-20, and extract — Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
21 — history and character of Pope pallistus, 21-2, extract — ‘ Hip- 
‘polytus’ own Confession,’ 23 — Mr. Bunsen on reason and authority 
in matters of faith, 23-4, extracts — Hippolytus on the Book of 
Psalms, 24-5 — contradictions met with in the Fathers, 26, extract — 
* The PhilosophicalJiesearcii, 5 or ‘ Aphorisms and Fragments,’ 26-7, 
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extract — c Historical Fragments on the Life and Consciousness of 
4 the Ancient Church/ &c., 27-8 — Ilippolytus on the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, 28-9, extracts — nature of the Christian sacri- 
fice, 29 — the 4 Apostolic Constitutions/ 29-34, and extract# — litur- 
gies of the Ancient and Reformed Churches, 34-7, and extracts — 
more space much needed in library of British Museum, 37 — Bun- 
sen’s 4 Apology of Ilippolytus addressed to the People of England/ 
38, extract — his opinion of our government and institutions, 38-9, 
extracts — his remarks on the probable reception which his work 
will meet with, 40. 


C 

Cathedral Reform, review of works relating* to, 1/52 — debate upon 
Lord Bland ford’s motion to bring in a Bill for the abolition of 
deans, ib . — many eminent scholars to be found among tbe deans, 
153 — Lord Blamllbrd's Bill, ib. — Mr. Sidney Herbert’s Letter to 
the Dean of Salisbury, 153-4, and note and extract — the grounds 
for the abolition of deans, considered, 154-5, and vole — church 
sinecures, 156-7 — a thorough reform of cathedrals inevitable, 158 
— revenues of cathedrals, 1.39-60 — the 43rd canon of 1003, 101, 
vote — what a cathedral should be, 101-2 — officers of a c.'flhedral, 
103-4, and votes — cathedral service, 105 — cathedrals as they are, ib . 
— cathedral libraries, 105-0, and note— cathedral revenues, 107-8 — 
Act of 1851, 108 —parochial character of a cathedral, 108-9 — 
cathedral worship, 109-70, ami vote — cathedral education, 171-2 — 
Air. Sehvyn’s vi<*ws on the subject, 173, extract — extract from 
4 History of Reformation/ A.i>. 1540, J73, vote — stalls for arch- 
deacon^ 174 — residence of canons, 175-0 — minor canons, 17 7 — 
Mr. Jebb’s protest against the hardships inllicted on minor canons,* 
7 b., extract — Mr. Barry on allowing the clergy the fw;e use of cathe- 
dral libraries. 178, extract — a few words about the. lay clerks, cho- 
risters, and almsmen, 1 78-9 — Air. Barry on the advantages of every 
cathedral being freely accessible, 179-80, extract and zm few-such 
oaths only should be administered as are binding both in spir.it. and 
letter, 180-1 — suggestions for carrying out a system "of Cathedral 
reform, 181-2. ** . 

Church of Ragland, the, in the Mountains, review of works relating 
to the state of, 342 — Macaulay’s sketch of the* condition of the 
clergy between the Restoration and the Revolution, 342-3 — a 
faithful representation of the present condition of the Cambrian 
and Cumbrian clergy, 343-4 — inadequacy of the parochial endow- 
ments, 344 — poverty, though not necessarily a degradation to the 
preachers of the Gospel, yet an actual cause of their degradation, 
344-5 — .the small value of the tithe in mountain countries further 
reduced by spoliation, 345-0 — the poverty of the clergy in the 
districts under notice partly caused by the accumulation of rich 
benefices in a few favoured hands, 346-7 — injurious consequences 
thereof, 347, and note — the mass of the inferior clergy, of the 
diocese of Carlisle and of the principality of Wales generally sons 
of small farmers or shopkeepers, *348, and note— probable course 
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of a Welsh lad brought up to the ministry, 349-51 — mode of 
obtaining a living in the diocese of St. David’s, 351 — disposal of 
Church patronage, 352, and vote — low position in society held by 
the Welsh clergy, 353 — injurious effects thereof, 354-5 — their 
former intemperate and low habits, 355-6 — shameful condition and 
desecration of Welsh places of worship, 357-8, and vote — low state 
of education, 358-9, and note — the clergy in the mountains of the 
north of England little if any better off than their brethren of 
Cambria, 359-60 — marked feature in which the two differ, 360 — 
Griffith Jones, Daniel Rowlands, and other dissenters from the 
Welsh Church, 361-2 — numerous Sunday schools of the Welsh 
dissenters, 362, and votes — their pyveiau, 363 — disgusting exhi- 
bition of religious Enthusiasm — ‘jumping,’ 364 — general want of 
chastity amongst the Welsh, 364, vote — the Welsh clergymen and 
their parishioners not bound together by any tie of mutual sym- 
pathy, 365 — general alienation of the congregations in consequence, 
365-6 — difficulties the Church of Wales lias to surmount in the. 
prevalence of two languages, 366-J — the immense size of the 
parishes another cause of its inefficiency, 367-8, and vote — general 
carelessness (excepting the Ivliyrnney Iron Company) of the large 
mining and manufacturing proprietors as to providing their work- 
people with adequate religious instruction, 368-9, and vote — 
progress made notwithstanding by the Church of Wales in Hie last 
low years, 369-70 — the eighteenth century preeminently the age 
of ecclesiastical dilapidation, 370 — disgraceful condition of Welsh 
places of worship, 370-1 — increase of pupil teachers in the*. Welsh 
Church schools, 372, and vote — improvements effected in the 
Mountain clergy of the North of England, ib. — active co-operation 
of* the present bishops, 373-4 — suggestions for further improve- 
ment, 375 — the raising the incojne of every parochial clergyman to 
not loss than 200/. per annum, ih. — incorporation of the College 
of St. Bees into the University ot‘ Durham, and establishment of 
exhibitions and scholarships therein, 375-6 — necessity of stricter 
discipline being maintained, 376-7 — and a better system of or- 
ganisation, 377 — the carrying out of these desiderata not attended 
with much difficulty, 378-9. 


D 

Derby Ministry , fall of the, review of works relating to, 240 — position 
of parties in the new Parliament of November 4., ib . — the struggle 
Between Free Trade and Protection virtually at an end, ib. — Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech on Mr. Villiers* motion of Nov. 23., 240-1, notes — 
proper course for Ministers to have taken, 241 — course, actually 
•taken, 242 — Mr. Villiers* motion lost, 243 — Lord Palmerston’s 
amendment carried, ib . — words of the amendment, 244 — Mr. 
Disraeli’s Budget, 245-6, and notes — propositions of the Budget, 
247-8. — principles of the Budget, 248-52— reduction of the malt 
tax, 252-4, and vole — reduction of the hop duty, 255-6 — alterations 
in the income tax, 257 — proposition for enlarging the area of the 
house tax, 258-9-*-(livision on the Budget, 259-61, and vote — 
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I’esignat ion oi Lon] Derby's Ministry, 261 — conduct of Lord Derby 
during office, 261-3 — his subsequent conducl, 263-1 — Lord Abe:* 

. dcenV Ministry, 2 64-5 — its probable measures, 266-7. 

Disraeli , Benjamin, Mr ., review of Mr. Francis’s Biography of, and 
works by, 420 — Mr. Disraeli quite a political 4 lion’ of the day, 421 
— liis appointment to the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, ib . — . 
conflicting views regarding his merits as a speaker and statesman, 
421*2 — how did he win his distinguished position ? 422 — his 
parentage and early career, 122-5 — articled to a firm of solicitors 
in the city, 425 — his connexion with the ill-fated 4 Representative * 
newspaper, 426, and note — ambitious schemes entertained by him 
at an early age, 426-7, and extracts — bis ‘Vivian (Ley,’ ’ h C-atarifii. 
Fleming,’ and other works, 427-8 — commences his political career 
as a Radical, 4284) — letter by E. L. Bulwer, 429 -extract from 
one of Mr. Hume’s recommendatory letters, ib . — remarks upon Mr. 
Disraeli’s early career by Mr. E. Cox and the 4 Globe,’ 429-30, note 
— liis many Protean political transformations, 430 — his total want 
of fixed political principles, ib . — his shallow fallacies, ib . — his 
theory of the Whigs’ striving* to reduce an English sovereign to 
tin* condition of a Doge, 431 — liis pamphlet ‘What is lie?’ 432, 
and extract — hi.s anxiety to gloss over or ignore the first eight or 
nine years of liis public life, ib . — liis attack on Mr. O’Connell, and 
the set down lie received from the Irish Liberator, ib. — hi.*, love of 
notoriety, 433 — bis ‘Vindication of the English Constitution,’ 434, 
and extract — Jdh abuse of the Whigs, and siding with the Tories, 
43 1-5— his ‘Lctleis of Uunnymede,’ and its Dedication to Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, 435, and extract — elected Member for Maidstone in 
1837, ib . — liis maiden speech in the Houc-e, and its reception, 435- 
6 — remarks on the determination then avowed of making the 
House attend to him hi realtor, 436-8 — liis connexion with the Con- 
servative Ministry of 1811,437-9 — his * Coningsby,’* and the ex- 
planation he. therein gives of the term ‘Conservatism,’ 138 41, and 
extracts-— liis pnrliamentuiy career in 1846, 441 — his ‘ Lord G^orgv, 

* Ilentinck; a Political Biography,’ 444-6, and extracts — his personal 
invectives on Sir Robert Peel, 446-8 — the secret of his success as a 
speaker. 4 IS — his views of Christianity and the Atojjeim lit, 449-50, 
ami extracts — his study of finance, and tin* nonsense put forth’ by 
him on fist al topic-, 150-51 — faith reposed in him by the Derby i*es, 
451-2 — his studied caution and impassibility, 452-3 — remarks on 
his lirst and second speeches on his Budget, 453-4 — fatal effects of 
the. late Sir Robert Peel’s political reserve and isolation, 454— Sir 
Francis Dash wood probably no longer Ihe worst Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 455 — causes of Air. Disraeli’s failure as a practical 
legislator, 455-6 — his rhetorical displays generally offensive from 
their personality, 456-7 — his best speeches not to be compared 
with those of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Grattan, &c., 457-8— his per- 
sonality, vituperation, and plagiarism, 457-8— liis position as 4 a 
‘ parliamentary gladiator,’ 461. 
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E 

Education, Public, review of Sir James Kay Shnttlcworth’s work 
on, 461 — the conviction that more systematic exertions to improve 
the children of the lower classes are imperatively needed almost 
universal, 462-3 — regimental schools for the army, 463 — con- 
nexion between ignorance, crime, and pauperism, 463-4 — Royal 
Navy Schools at Greenwich Hospital, 465 — necessity of improving 
our artisans proved by the Great Exhibition, 465-6 — extract from 
the circular issued by the Committee of Industrial Instruction, 
466? — tardy recognition with which the public has received the 
principles of science on which arts and trades arc founded, 466-7 

. • — the van in the noble cause of education headed by the Church, 
467-8 — attention paid to education by the early settlers in New 
England, 468-9 — exertions made in England from 1503 to 1837, 
469-70, note — development of Sunday schools, 470, and extract — 
necessity of making religion a leading element in any system of 
national education, 470, and extract-*- difficulties of legislating 
upon the subject, 471 — course pursued by the Committee of Coun- 
cil, 471-2 — plan proposed by Government in 1839 defeated, 473, 
and extract — advantages gained by the. institution of inspectors of 
sclyxds, 474 — M. Eugene Rendu’s opinion on the making public 
these inspectors’ reports, 474-5, extract — the Minutes of 1846, 
475 — views of the Mediaeval Party, 476-7, and extract — views held 
by the Congregational Dissenlers, 47S, extract — antagonism of 
opposite parties, 478-82, and extracts — necessity of national edu- 
cation being made, an affair of both the. Clmreh and the State, 
482-3 — views of the Secular Education Party, 483-4, and extract 
— summary of progress made, 484-5 — disadvantages attending Dr. 
Bell’s system, 485 — exertions made by Sir James Shuttle worth 
and Mr. Tufnell to establish a Government normal and model 
school at Battersea, 485-6 — reports on training schools, 486-8, 
and votes — table giving information respecting elementary schools, 

\ 489 — present state and future, requirements of existing schools, 
488-92 — tables and accounts of expenditure, &c., 493-5 — 
charilalde endowments for purposes of education, 495 — their 
liability to be abused, 495-7, and extracts — remedy suggested, 
497-8, and extract — probable means whereby the income for edu- 
cation may be increased, 498-9 — questionable nature of charitable 
education, 4j)9-500 — Mr. Porter on self-taxation, 500-2 — Arch- 
deacon Sinclairs plan for the maintenance of elementary schools 
throughout England and Wales, 503, and note — the voluntary 
principle, 504-5— the chifdren’s pence, 505 — proposed plan for a 
school-rate, 506-7 — the progress hitherto made principally due to 
the measures of the Committee of Council and to the operation of 
the Minutes of 1846, 507-8 — measures resolved on by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, 508-9 — schools in municipal 
boroughs, 509-10 — note in refelaiee to the publication and trading 
in school books by the Government, 510-1 1. 
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Hungarian Revolution, review of works relating to, 1 15) — character 
of the Austrian empire, 119-21 — differences between the Hun- 
garian and the Sclave, 1 22 — the f louse of Ilapsburgh, 123 — one of 
the staunchest supporters of the Romish See, 123-4 — dawn and 
spread of the Reformation, 124 — relation of Hungary to Austria, 
126 — character of Hungarian independence, 12(> — the Hungarian 
Diet, 12(i-7 — progress and prosperity of Hungary under a repre- 
sentative government, 127-8 — FeidinandY. crowned at Presburg 
King of Hungary, 129 and note — improved constitution of jHun- 
gary established, 129-30 — proceedings of the Hungarian ^Ministry* 
130-1 — revolution of Vienna, 131-2 — Prince Metternieh, Rfi — 
temporising measures of the Austrian (Government, 133 — combina- 
tion of Croats, Servians, and Walhichians against the Hungarians,' 
134-6 — intervention of the Croats under Jcllachich, 136 — remon- 
strances of Hungarians to the Court of Vienna unheeded, ib. — the 
Hungarians resolve upon making a stand for their liberties, 136-(> — 
pusillanimity of the Archduke •Stephen, 130 — the Hungarian Diet 
appointed a Committee for National Defence, ib . — Measures of 
Kossuth, 137 — Odrgcy coininauder-in-chief, 138-9 — retreat of the 
government behind the Theiss, 139- K) — want of unanimity between 
1 he civil and military authorities, 141 — Kossuth's wonderful talents 
and energy, 142-3 — Dembinsky appointed commander-in-chief, 143 
— bis removal, and appointment of Vetter, 144 — reappointment of 
Gbrgoy, ib. — his splendid victories over the Austrians, ib. — Kossuth 
proposes the deposition qf the House of IJapsburgh from the king- 
dom of Hungary, 141-6 — new Austrian constitution, 146 — fall of 
lhnia, 148 — want of a clear object to light for, ib. — separation of 
Kossuth and Odrgcy, 149 — fatal to their country, ib . — great irreso- 
lution in the leaders, 1 19-60 — characters of Kossuth *md (lorgcy, 
160 — the Austrian Kmpire a hollow name, 161 — future destinies of 
Ihmgaiy, ib. . % 

I 

Income Tax, the , review of treatises and Parliamentary ‘reports on, 

630- 1 — the agitation against the Income Tax intcnsc'aiul universal, 

631- 2 — importance of the subject, 532 — advantage to^ the revenue 
derived from the tax, 532-3 — objections to Schedule IX, 533-4 — 
general state of the question, 534-5 — review of the Income Tax 
from its passing in JS42, and its subsequent operation, 535-7— 
classes of contributors under Schedules ^A., Ik, C., 1)., and K., 537- 
11 — supposed peculiar grievance of_ Schedule I)., 511 — committee, 
to consider the present mode of assessing and collecting the Imomc 
Tax, 541-3 — the grounds for a change in the incidence of the 
Income, Tax examined; and, first, as to the equal or unequal liabi- 
lity of all subjects to conlribqjii^eocordiiig to their means to the 
requirements of the Slate, 5 13-8— secondly, the contribution’ that 
each man may he, required to make towards the maintenance of the 
efficiency of the State, 548-52 — taxable ‘ability,’ consisting of 
‘income,’ ‘unproductive capital,’ and I * * 4 expectancy 552-^as re- 
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gards ‘income.,’ 552-6 — as regards ‘ unproductive, capital,’ 556-9 — 
as regards ‘incomes in expectancy,’ 559-66 — a "Property Tax on 
this principle sheer confiscation, 566 — theory adopted by Mr. 
Ilume and the actuaries, 567-72 and extracts and notes — in what 
proportion is property to pay for the protection afforded it by 
Government? 57 3-/ — all incomes and all produce should be taxed 
to the support of Government, 577 — but not, in proportion to the, 
expectancies of future years, ib. — Mr. Disraeli's announcement that 
Lord Derby’s Administration were ‘ prepared to assent to the 
‘ principle of distinguishing between permanent and precarious 
1 incomes,’ considered, 578 — remarks upon his plan of dealing with 
tfie whole of Schedule I)., 579-Si — what, the agitation for a Pro- 
perty Tax tends towards in its effect* beyond the range of the 
Income Tax, 581-2 — a ease put of a ‘ Property Tax founded on 
‘ principles of perfect justice,' 582-4. 

Indian Arm//, the, review of works treating of. 183— -the books 
under review full of interest, ib . — the existence of the British 
Empire in the East dependent* mainly on want, of unanimity 
. among the natives, 183-4 — want of energy and discipline in our 
Sepoy regiments, 184-6 — framework of native society, 1S6 — 
extracts from Mountstuart Elphinstorm’s History respecting, 187-8 
— views of Munro, Malcolm, and Lord Metcalfe on employing the 
natives in places of trust, and paying them adequate wages, 188-90 
— the policy of appropriating territory consuieied, 192-5 — the 
Native States — necessity of governing them in a more liberal 
spirit, 195*6 — growth of our Indian Empire, 196-8 — government 
of Lord Auckland, 199-201 — the English yoke hateful to the 
natives, 201 — number of European and Indian soldiers in the 
Anglo-Indian army, 202-3 — vast preponderance of native soldiers, 
ib . — the Sepoy sixty years ago and now, 203 — unwise measures 
adopted towards native officers, 204-5— chivalrous conduct of this 
class, 2/)5 — change in the constitution of Anglo-Indian army 
\ Adopted in 1784, 206 — its unfortunate results, 206-8 — native army 
’ genera Uy unlettered, 20S, and extract — ib . — the moral on a par 
with their intellectual degradation, 209, extract — the policy of 
increasing tlie European element in our Anglo-Indian army 
questioned 210-2 — that army only half-officered, 212 — high-caste 
and low-ca^t* Sepoys, 213, and extract . — folly of extemporising 
our Indian army, 213-4 — principal defects in the military ad- 
. ministration of British India, 215-6 — returns of the battles of 
Waterloo, Assaye, Dieg/JNIeliedpoor, and others, 216 — the native 
Indian by no means a coward, 216-7 — Sir \\ r . Napier's vindication 
of his brother’s administration of Seindc, 217, extract — proposed 
means of reform, 217-20. 


Jamesons , Mrs , 4 Legends of the Madonna,’ review of, 230 — 
symbols of the Virgin, 231-2 — her titles and attributes, 232-3, and 
extracts -*- her costume, 234-5 - her personal appearance, 235-6 — 
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her features, 236-7 — her complexion, 237-8, and extract — attri- 
.hutos of the Saviour given to her, 239 — her epithets, ib. 

ferriss History of Corfu and the Ionian Islands, review of, 41 — 
redundancy of sources of information relative to the Ionian Islands, 
ib . — the Constitution of 1817, 41-2 — state of the Ionian Islands 
from 1797 to 1801, 42-4 — occupation of the islands by the 1 British 
in 1814, 4/3 — this mainly to keep out Russian influence, ib . — Sir 
Thomas Maitland the first Lord Iligli Commissioner, 46 — his 
policy in the Charter of 18J7, 47 — essential provisions ofi the - 
Charter, 48 — principles upon which Sir T. Maitland acted dilang 
his government, 49 — cost of keeping up the garrisons, 50 — dT3S 
of Sir T. Maitland, and policy adopted by his successors, 49—^2 
— Lord John Russell's despatch of 1840, .53 — a representative 
government established, 53-4 — the Ionian free press, 55-6 — S 
o\ tension of the electoral syMem and other modifications of the 
Constitutional Charter, 56-7 — reform of the Constitution in 1850, 
57 — extract from despatch of the Lord High Commissioner, dated 
1S38, 58-9 — taxation of the Ionian Islands, 59 — character and 
qualities of the Ionian*, 60-1 — their social state, 61 — riotous 
disturbances during and since the year ol the Greek Revolution, 
62 — the fears entertained by many on account of a revision of the 
Constitution removed by the success attending it, 63 — salaries of 
the civil servants of the Seven Islands, 63-4 — Count Salamos 
president of the senate, 64 — ratification of Constitution in 1850, 
<>5 — first Legislative Assembly, 65-6, and extract— present policy 
for the Ionian Islands. (37-8 — press of the Ionian Islands, 69-70 — 
the new Kingdom of Greece and the continental Greeks, 70-1 — 
slate of Ottoman empire, 71-2 — importance of the Ionian Islands. 

72- 3, and extracts— remarks on the administration of Lord Sent or, ' 

73- 4 — attacks on Lord Seaton, 74-80 — mmtul Bauja^ires recom- 
mended by him for adoption, 80- J, and notes — Ionian vote by 
ballot, 81 — the synclita* and municipal council, 82-3^- Sir m Vh 
Ward's measures, 83-5 — advantage* accruing to the Ionian Isljg 
on account of Rritisli protection, 85-6. 

M 

Marcellas . Comte dr , review of his £ Politique de la Refeaurafion i n 
1822 et 1823,’ 51 1 — men of talent in the Govurnmgjrfortbc bVench 
Restoration, 51 1-12- abundance of materials for a faithful and inte- 
resting history of the period, 512 — the autumn of. 1822 pregnant 
with interest. 513- Congress of VerJna, 513 — M. de Chateau- 
briand and M. de Marcellus, 513-14-yrreneh intervention in Spain, 
514-17, and extracts— Mr. Cannin/, 516-20 — debate between him 
and Mr. Brougham, 520 — the 1 )q/tc of Wellington, 521— extracts 
from the correspondence of M. de Marcellus to M. do Chateau- 
briand, 522-3 — unpopularity offc4fe£ French charge d'affaires , 523 

the aristocracy favourable to the policy of the Holy Alliance’ 524 

— favourable views entertained by George, IV. towards the French 
and their charge ( T affaires , 525 — curious scene at a ball between 
Gooige IV., M. de Marcellus, and Mr. Canning, 525-6 — rpnarks 
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thereon, 526-7 — hix political morality both of MM. Chateau- 
briand and Marccllus, 527-8 — advance of tilts French in Spain, 
528-9 — Chateaubriand’s severe judgment upon Mr. Canning, 529— 
concluding remarks, 529-30. 

Marriage with deceased Wife's Sister , review of works in favour of, 
315 — abundance oi publications and arguments iu favour of, and 
paucity of those opposed thereto, 315-6 — result of the question in 
the Session of 1851, 317 — state of the case before 1835, ih. — f,b- 
vsurdity of the then existing law, 317-20 — equally absurd legislation 
ot/the subject in 1835, 320-3, and extract — the subject viewed in 
/ i ;e light of Nature, 323-7 — in that of Scripture, 327-36 — as to 
^ipediency, 336-9 — concluding observations, 339-40 — Lord Den- 
man’s peroration, 341, extract. 

' Montalcmhert , le Comte dc , review of his ‘ Des Interets Catholiques 
i au xjx c Siecle, * p. 221 — conduct of the Gallican Church in the 
late establishment of despotic power, 221-3 — absolutism of the 
French clergy, 223-4, and extracts — spiritual and temporal despot- 
ism, 225-6 — Montalcmbert's views on the existence together of 
spi ritual and religious liberty, 227-8, and extract — views of the 
Bishops of Moulins and Auvergne on the subjeet, 228 — IMontalcm- 
bert faithful to a defeated cause, 229 — he supports the * expedition 
‘ do Home a l’interieur,’ ih. — offers his services to the Legislative 
Chamber of the Empire, 240 — joins the opposition, ih . — his anti- 
cipations of France securing for herself a greater share of liberty, 
ih. 

N 

National Gallery , the , , review of Descriptive and Historical Cata- 
logue of, and other works in relation to, 390 — the earliest collection 
of works* cf Art made by Cosmo dc/ Medici and his brother 
Lorenzo, at Florence, 391 — the next probably by Duke Fcderigo, 

. at Urbjno, ih . — removal to the Louvre of chefs-d'oeuvre at the 
! phrio^b’of the first French Hevolution, 392 — private collections 
■ /‘brined in England and elsewhere about the same time, ih . — an 
interest in. names and schools of painting thus awakened in 
northern .unions, ih . — the collection iri the Vatican, 393 — those of 
Naples, T,irin, and other Italian cities, 393-4 — national collections 
of Centred Europe, 394 — the Dresden Gallery, 394-5 — the Imperial 
liclvidere Gallery at Vienna, 395 — the collections at Munich and 
at Berlin, 396-7 — those of the Louvre at Paris, and of the Prado 
' Gallery, Madrid, 397 — Fse and progress of taste for painting in 
England, 398 — collections*, made by Henry VIII., Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and Charles I., 3&i;9 — the reign of Charles I. the first 
era of real taste in England, U99 — his patronage of Huberts, ih . — 
his collection, and its subsequent dispersion during the Common- 
wealth, 399-400 — the Finiy not much patronised by his 
successors, 400-1 — vast change' in t lie ownership of works of Art 
occasioned by the first French lievolution, 401 — apathy of England 
to profit by the opportunities then presented of establishing a 
National Collection, 401-2— purchase of Mr. Angerstcin’s Collection 



* fo’ form a nucleus for a National Collection, 402 — rise, progress, 
rtianngement, ami shortcomings of the National Gallrfy, 403-6 — ^ 
•fc$v specimens of the early masters and schools possessed by, 406-7 
— prospects of a more liberal encouragement of Art on the part 
' of the- nation, 407-8 — high prices given for some of its paint- 
ings, 408-9 —suggestions for remedying existing evils in National 
Gallery, 409-11, and note — the subject of picture-cleaning con- 
sidered, 41 1-3 — proposed removal of the National Gallery to Ken- 
sington, 413-5 — how pictures can be best placed and arranged, 
415-7 — Mr. Dyce’s letter to H. It. II. Prince Albert, 41S-9| 
extract — remedy suggested therein for evils existing in* 
management of the National Gallery, 419-20. 

Note to Art. II. in last Number, 584. 

Novels , recent , review of — ‘Agatha's Husband/ and others, 380-y 
good works of fiction by no means an insignificant province oj 
literature, ib . — useful in their way to a large class of the readin 
public, 381 — established merit of the works of writers like llulweV, 
Thackeray, and Dickens, 3S2yfalling off of others whose earlier 
works gave promise of grejifjtfiings, ib. — the success of those 
writers of fiction who, with jjlequatc talents, devote themselves 
heartily to the work, 382-3 — tlie authoress of * Agatha’s Husband’ 
one, of this class, 383-4 — her beauties and defects, ib. — extracts 
from her ‘Head of a Family,’ 3S4-6 — remarks on ‘Clare Abbey, 
and ‘ Villette,’ 387 — extracts from the latter work, 388-9. 


S. 

Saul of Tarsus , review of works treating of, 87 — preparation of a j 
workman fitted to preach the Christian religion to Jew aifu V 
Gentile, 88-9 — elements of Christianity, 89-90 — influence of the j 
widely dispersed Jews, 91-2 — Greek influence oiMXJhristianity, + 
92-4 — Roman influence on Christianity, 9^N^*Wflmtions for dif- 
fusing Christianity, 97-S — quali fictions of Saul of Tar jus for lki’s 
great mission, 98 — recent works (Jh St. Paul, 98-100— 9rth -aM 
education of St. Paul, 101-2 — his Plfarisiftsm, 103-4, and 
martyrdom of Stephen, 105 — remarks on the jonverajo 
105 — How son and Schrader’s views, 106, find' twtr i/vt — wflfit the 
infirmity probably was under which Paul sufFercdT^fJf^p reaching 
to the Gentiles, 107-8 — travels of St. Paul, lQJJ-10-y^ul at Tar- 
sus, 110, extract — at Athens, 111 — at CA)vmm^ilEfox\dL+tx tract — 
St. Paul’s Epistles, some of them lost, 113 — return if rom his third 
visit to Corinth, 113-4, and extract — ids voyage t<3 Italy, 115-7— 
St. Paul at Rome, 117-8, and extract. J 
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